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VERYTHING was settled—except the chairman's cravat and the question what the monument was to be. 
The former had become one-sided, and the latter had not become de-cided, but both were at that moment on 
the point of being arranged by a show of hands. Never had a more amicable meeting been known. The 


meeting had agreed with the chairman, the chairman had agreed with the secretary, the secretary had 





agreed with the committee, the committee had agreed to a dinner, the dinner had agreed with the committee, and the 
| wines had agreed with both. The auditors had found even the accounts agree, and quite a SHAKESPERIAN concordance 
| prevailed. The nature of the monument alone awaited decision. 
| This was a question of form. 
| Should it be a temple, an obelisk, a statue, a picture, a drinking fountain, an almshouse, or a schoolroom % 
Should it be in the east, west, north, south, or central division of the metropolis? Shall it be of bronze, of iron, or of 
stone? Shall it be an oaken carving ora leaden pump? Shall it be represented by a hewer of wood or a drawer of 
water } 
This was a material consideration. 
It had been proposed that the anniversary of the utterance of the Three Hundredth Joke of Mr. Josern Mitver 
‘ should be commemorated by the joker’s countrymen and admirers, and that a permanent record of the evident effect which 
that eminent individual had produced on the light literature of his native land, should be raised in a conspicuous part of 
the metropolis. Subscription lists had been opened, and the smallest jokes that had appeared thereon had been thankfully 
acknowledged by the secretary. All were Hi-larious, O-bliging, and U-nanimous, and in no other form was the I. O. U. 
| presented. | 
The Chairman now begged to call the attention of the meeting to the Report of the Site Committee. 
It was suggested by a subscriber that as they took a different side they ought to be called the Oppo-site Committee. 
The Committee protested they could not see anything in the suggestion. 
The subscriber remarked if that were the case he considered the Committee's site could not be very good. 
The Chairman called the subscriber to “ order,” when the subscriber asked what the Chairman would like to have. 
_ He remembered two gentlemen once disputing about polities in Burton's coffee-house ; one of them said—— 
The Chairman wished to put him in mind—— 
The subscriber observed, it did put him in mind of that smart reply which was made when an English gentleman 
asked Sir Ricnarp Sree, who was an Irishman—— 


The Chairman thought —— | 
The subscriber said, so did the Oxford scholars, when meeting on the road with a Yorkshire ostler, they fell to 


| banterin cw 


The Chairman said it occurred to him—— 
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The subscriber begged to deny it. The idea occurred to a merry, drolling fellow, who, passing one day through 
Stock’s market, met with a page—— 

Several subscribers here shouted out, “Page forty-five !” and on a reference to the volume the anecdote was found 
there.recorded, the leaf being considerably thumbed and dog’s-eared. In the midst of the numerous jests that were’ 
immediately related by everybody to the meeting, without being in any way related to the subject of discussion, t¢’ if 
point of the one referred to by the original speaker was submitted without an amendment, and lost by a large majority, - 


The Report of the Site Committee was then read. They had come to a conclusion—— 
The Chairman was proceeding to pass a vote of thanks to himself for his able conduct in the chair, when the 
secretary explained, and the Site Committee continued. 


The conclusion they had come to was, that a fitting monument to commemorate the Three Hundredth Joke of Mi. 





JosepH Mitier should be one that could be seen by everybody, no matter in what part of the world they were. The 
place they had therefore chosen was an eligible position between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. They q 
proposed for the material which should be used, that substance which had been employed in producing the finest wor! ¥ 
in this country. A judicious combination of paper and printer’s ink, the Committee believed, would enable the memorial : 
to endure for ever, (Great cheering from a printer and a paper manufacturer.) To preserve it from the effects of rough 
usage, they would recommend encasing the memorial in crimson cloth. (A voice—* Then the inside and outside will be 
both red!” and cries of “Jor Minter!) And they further recommended that on the cover should be inscribed these 


words, indicative of the work being left in the hands of the people :— g 


FUN—VOL, VY. 
Need it be added the Report was universally adopted ? 
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Some writers on Heraldry who have plied the pickaxe of research | 


in the mouldy caverns of antiquity, digging so deeply into the subject 


that they have gone completely through the whole and come out the | 


other side, place the origin of the science as far back as the Flood. 
They assert that Noan was the first possessor of a coat of arms. But 
in these COLENsO times, when the eye of the sceptic is so often drawn 


down by the wink of suspicion, we decline to accept this waterproof | 


specimen of heraldic tailoring as conclusive evidence of the antiquity 
of the science. Nevertheless, if we may believe the words of Homer, 


the poet of the siege of troy—a city which, like modern medicine, was | 


considerably shaken before it was taken, he tells us that the heroes 
engaged in that war had various devices painted on their shields. 


_ From this we gather that the armour of the combatants, like his 


account of the siege, was very highly coloured ; he being notorious for 
laying it on extremely thick. 

Open your eyes, blow your noses, don’t breathe on the heraldic 
glasses, and make way for a conqueror, for here comes ALEXANDER 
rie GREAT, who fell a victim to his strict adherence to anti-temperance 
principle. He granted to his favourite captains various badges to be 
worn on their armour as rewards for valour. Like modern cabmen 
and omnibus drivers, no one could take his place in the rank without 
his badge, and the bravest warriors were thus (h)all marked. These 
badges were strictly copyright, and anyone who was guilty, to use the 
words of a Mosaic celebrity, of “the untradesmanlike falsehood ” of 
imitating them, or even stating “‘ that it was the same concern,” was 
very liable to receive that peculiar kind of reminder which is gene- 


rally characterized as one for himself and a little one in from the party | 


agcrieved. 

To descend, however, from the mountains of tradition, where feats 
like the Parthenon at Athens are but two often founded on a crop o’ 
lies, into the level plains of historical truth, we find-that Pui.ip THE 
nk ay ay 

f planted the first seed of the 
heraldic tree by the establishment of a law regulating tournaments. 
At these knightly games, which were practised daily, each of the 
warriors was cased in iron from head to foot—a very stiff binding, and 
one which was not unfrequently illustrated by steel cuts. Not even 
their faces were visible; or, as an old writer on the subject aptly 
describes it, “‘ Behinde y® ironne pottes (meaning the helmets) onne 
colde notte see ye mugges.” 
a friend from an enemy the most awkward mistakes might have 
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knight having struck down, as he imagined, the hereditary foeman of 
his race, finding that he had bestowed what the Irish term a “ topper 
for luck” on a rich and choleric uncle, to whose domains he looked for 
a prospective share! It was to avoid such dreadful trials to human 
fortitude that Puitire THE FALCONER ordered that in battle every 
knight should wear some peculiar cognizance, whereby he might be 
known and, if his credit were good, trusted. 

In the Crusades the warriors adopted in many instances a cross, 
and their actions but too frequently corresponded with their cogni- 
zances, being very often on the cross, and not at all upon the square ; 
escallops, which had nothing to do with scalloped oysters, but were 
shells much worn by pilgrims, a class of gentry averse to shelling out 
of any kind; and martlets, small birds usually borne by younger sons 
to show that they were fly to most things; besides numerous other 
devices denoting that the pious knights went forth to thrash the 
Paynim by way of payin’ im out for not being a Christian. 

HaLiaM, whose History of the Constitution proves his own must have 


_ been a remarkably tough one to have mastered so dry a subject, places 
‘the first regular blazoning of arms in the twelfth century, when 


Without some method of distinguishing | 


arisen; as, for instance, fancy the feelings of a young and ardent | 





VOL. V. B 


Heraldry may be said to have made its bow to an admiring public. 
That being a warlike age, it was, of course, received with open arms. 
Hereditary coats of arms are not, however, found before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century—a proof that up to that time every man stood 
on his own footing, and he who stepped into his father’s shoes had 
to find his own coat. 

Thus Heraldry arose, and so necessary was a knowledge of it con- 
sidered, that some book on the subject was considered one of those 
works “without which no gentleman’s library was complete ;” and 
we hope that ere we have done with the science, everyone of our 
readers will be able to blazon, not only his own.arms, but also his 
legs, or, in fact, any part of himself, according té the taste and fancy 
of the owner. ( 





A SIGN OF THE TIMES, 


# 

Tur Lorp Mayor has been publicly complaining that prisoners, 
knowing he is a Mason of the Ancient and Accepted Order, will make 
signs to him. We'cannot help thinking the case would have been 
better laid before the authorities of the society. If ill-doers may 
claim exemption by proving themselves masons, the builders are 
going on a wrong foundation. If not, there is no necessity to bother 
the public with a grievance which does not concern them. The Lorp 
Mayor having been a mason before he arrived at the chief magistracy, 
ought to have known that his office would be no “ sign-ecure.” 








SricutLy Appropriate.—A shareholder in the Great Eastern Rail- 
way last week had an addition to his family,. Singular to relate, the 
child was born with a cau!. 
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LA BELLE DAME AUX MOLLETS. 


A Hint from La Belle Dame sans Merci. 
A Baier Baran. 


List what befell a mademoiselle, 
A short time since in France, 

Who at the Gaité was engaged 
To show her gait—a dance. 


And since rehearsal must be had 
To see how she would do, 

The manager at once took steps 
That she might take them too. 


But when ehe sprang upon the boards, 
He started and cried, “€ Zounds! 

She dances well, but then her legs 
Are quite beyond all bounds! 


“ Their size will clearly mar her pas: 
And farther, too,” said he, 

“ Who would a salary expect 
With such a leg as—seo ?” 


So then he wrote a little note, 
Which did her talent grant, 
But hinted she had too much leg 

To be quite e-leg-ant. 


It said the public would not come 
Her dancing feat to view ; 

And so that capers, from that source, 
Were not a pas de-do. 


And therefore his opinion was, 
All metaphor to doff, 

That the engagement—and her legs— 
Had better both be “ off.” 


But mademoiselle would not permit 
Her skill to be aspersed, 

Nor let her talents buried be 
Though they had been re-hearsed. 


So to a lawyer straight she goes, 
And information beys 

About that law for ballet-girls 
Called Valionis Legs. 


At the Tribunal of the Seine 
An action she begins ; 

And there, to try the point, she mado 
A stand upon upon her pins. 


She vowed the manager his word 
Had broken just for whims. 

Tie eaid no contract could be made . 
With such expansive limbs. 


She said a leg, not like a peg, 
A dancer suited most, 

And ventured to assert that hers 
Was equal to the post. 


Said she, “ The stage in his support 
No argument affords ; 
It is not meant that only. sticks 


re 


Should go upon the boa 


The. 
And she the trial won — 
Because the manager had not 

A leg to stand upon. 


judges in her favour cave, 


They saddled him with debt and costs— 
He vowed it was too bad. 

“This same tribunal of the Seine,” 
Said he, - has sure cone mad : ” 


And when his friends for his distress 
Ani rage the reason be gig 1, 
He only gave a ghastly grin 


And said he had been “ legged.” 


ovs Practice.—Sheep-shearing in cold weather. 
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| LOOKS INTO BOOKS. 
By a Latrerpay Reviewer. 
(To be Continued Spasmodically.) 


UR library floor—say onr library 
table—is so highly heaped with 
volumes, that we must literally, as 
well as literary-ly, wade through 
books before we can write our 
notice. We take up a few at 
random. A_ s(h)ingle volume, 
entitled, ** A Book for the Beach,” 
comes to hand. We open it, shore 
of finding something interesting. 
We fail to discover in it any com- 
mon object with those on the sea- 
shore. We therefore wave the 
subject and the second volume. 

The next book is in verse, and 
by a lady or gentleman (for the 
reviewers differ on this point, and 
it’s sex to one and half-a-dozen to 

the other), called Jean INcELow. Asthere is a grain of true poetry in 
it, we shall not attempt chaff. Our readers should give it a corn-er 
in their libraries. 

* Left to Themselves” we found written on the back of three 
volumes, and we did not, therefore, interfere with their retirement, to 
which we considered they had a title. 

“ False Positions ” we discovered in that shelf of our library which 
13 “on the line,” and we naturally removed them. 

Having learnt that Guy Livincstonge had been sent by some 
adventurous publishers, who adventured money where he adventured 
his neck, to write a book on the Southern States of America, we 
opened “ Border and Bastile’”’? with some interest. We found the 
Border very applicable to the large margin which we have to give 
for the truth of the hairbreadth escapes,—the Bastile exactly 
descriptive of the cell experienced by those who read the book in 
hopes of learning something of the South. 

A novel forwarded to us has been “ Twice Lost,” and we really 
don’t mean to take the trouble of looking for it a third time. 

We have read Mr. Atnswortn’s last novel, and we consider our- 
selves justified in calling the task a “ Cardinal Pole” tax. And we 
have tried to read Mr. Owen MEREDITH’S—or any other man’s—story, 
called the “ Ring of Amasis,” and we can only say it amasis us, to 
ring a change on the accents. 

We have just skimmed ‘The Cream of a Life.” 





More in our next. 





JOE MILLERISMS OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Tue following is from the money article of the Times of Tuesday 
la sti 
“TERELEGRA’ FROM SypNry TO Messrs. W. L. Merry ann (Co., or Lonpoy. 
“* Warket market very active limit land ten Mans- 


fleld one Spence two yourselves sold hundred.” 


inaltered decline probab!le 


This remarkable piece of subaqueons intelligence has, fair enough, 
puzzled its recipients not a little. That the ubiquitous Spence, of 
Russophobian tendencies, should appear conglomerated with absurd 
statements about limited fand, and (a presumed) interference with 
some ‘other Mans”’-field, is not very surprising ; but the astounding 
information that an unaltered market is very active, and a decline 
probable, coupled with the alarming words “ vonrselves sold,” ad- 
dressed to a free Briton—or rather a company of free Britons— 
deserves consideration in these anti- slavery days. The word 
“hundred,” which concludes this “strange story.” sineularly enough 
reader of the very remarkable discovery made by the 
KEATE in his lines on the Balaklava charge: it not having 
even to the poet CLosr, that “ blunder’d”’ was the correct 
word wherewith to obtain a perfect rhyme to the word in question. 
and, meanwhile, recommend the Merry men 
who deal in such funny telegrams, to become contributors to, and 
purchasers of, our facetious periodical, as we can promise to supply 
them with a similar article at a much lower rate of charge. Thre< 
| ? is was the price of the telegram. 


reminds the 
Porr La 


occurred, 


We wait a solution: 


et ttt tt 


Very Strance.—The extraordinary facilities for locomotion in the 
are the cause of strange sights. Only the dav before 
four, we saw Bolt-court running 


present day 


+ 
Into 


vestercay, at a aquarter-past 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 55.—Sin Frank Crosstey, Bart., M.P. 


Sim Frank Crossiey may be described as an important subject on 
the tapis. He, with his father before him, has managed one of the 
largest carpet manufactories in Yorkshire. Adoptmg the motto 
“ Carpe(t) diem,” he has takeu time by the forelock, and seizing him 
thus ‘“ red-handed,” has been made a baronet. 

Frank CrossLey was bern at Halifix, in the year 1817. At that time 
the business he was afterwards vo inherit, although the property of an 
individual, was a firm one. The fates, who wove his destiny and his 
carpets, would not permit his young mind to be warped in a woof-ul 
manner by straightened circumstances. 
howe(a) ver, is generally considered a prosperous and generous one, 
as may be gathered from the following lines from one of the plaintive 
ditties of Ethiopia :— 

“We're a gettin’ in the weavin’ way, 
We'll spend our money free!” 
Again, what more common expression is there among capitalists than 
“ We've made money” ? 

By s(h)ubtle degrees Frank Cnrosstey has amassed a princely 
fortune, which may be said to loom large. It will be needless to 
follow the thread of bis story very closely, and we may content ouvselves 
with the fact that by shear industwy he ent himself out profitable 
work, so that his game of life has not been “nonughts and 
Cross(1.)£y¥s8.” 

Iu 1845 his marriage was announced as on the tapis. He wedded 
a lady of Kidderminster, a delicate compliment to the excellency of 
the manufactures of the town. Between you, gentle reader, our- 


selves, and the post—master of the place, we may say that the wedding | 


was a very grand one, and that the town, to show it, went hand and 
glove with Mr. CrossLey—becoming white Kid-derminster for the 
nonce. 

In 1852 he determined to enter the House, and accordingly stood 
for Halifax, and was returned. For this place—which, with Hull and 
a third place beginning with H, is the subject of aspirations (for 
deliverance from it and its two companion localities)—Mr. CrossLey 
continued to sit for the space of seven years. After sitting so long, 
no wonder he cried “ sat” as regarded this representation, and took 
his seat for a Riding. The West Riding of Yorkshire was, therefore, 
his next constituency, which may be looked upon as a mount in his 


The trade of a weaver, | 
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AN AWFUL DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 


An Apropos Jzev p’Espurr. 


SCENE (being the most comic imaginable), @ Churchverd. Tree 
(erroneously called midnight),la.m. Present, Cavvain Tom Tayios, 
C.S.R.V. and B.8.V.P. The clock strikes 1. 


T. T.—Ah! une henre! I have translate so many piece from 
we French zat [ have almost forgot my native tong. Oh! yaas 
out! What to do? Hold, [ have one idea to me. (Produces hie 
note-boek.) I sal write a—what ze call—a little burlesque em ze 
spirits. Oh! gay! Prrun—zat will make one good joke. I zall eall 
hum Kerrer. He sail be Honack Ouicaxy. And Dincxs—ha! ba! 
other joke. I zal call him Winus, and he zal be M. Arxuns. And I 
val vindieate ze English drama—but what is he that comes? Qh! 
dew. It isene spectre. Really! Veratiblyment! Wiiuams! 

Guost oF SuaksPeane.—Well, Ma. Tayier, and how are you this 
morning ? 

T. T.—What for you no speak ze blank verse, eh, my divine 
Wiuliams, Swanofavon ? 

G. or $.—Do you think a fellow must always talk shopout of business 
hours? I happened to be taking an early constitutienal, and, seeiny 
you, I thought I'd stop for a little chat. 

T. T.—Oh! yaas. 

“a. OF §.—The fact is, Mr. Taytor, I don’t exactly like the way in 
which I’ve been treated lately. 

T. T.—Ah! zat is by Fecuter—ze Frenchman andacious? 

G. or 8.— Not at all, sir. Mn. Pecurer is a perfeet gentleman, and 
a very admirable actor ; and | have sueh an extreme personal regard 
for bim that I shall certainly advise him not to accept any piece 
written by you. 

T. T.—Oh! zen it is Sreiua CoLas, ze pert young woman. 

G. or 8.—Let me recommend you, Mx. TayLor, not to speaks disre- 
spectfully of that young lady, who isa most intelligent and fhscinating 
actress. No, sir; what I really object to is the manmer in which a 
good many Englishmen are “ doing homage to my memory,” yourself 
amongst the number. I will only mention two cases, In the first 
place, I very strongly object to the committee which is soliciting sub- 


scriptions in my name for the ostensible purpose of doing me honour. 


fortunes, for he is the successor of such men as WILBERFORCE, | 


BrovuGuaM, and CospeNn, who were knights of the West Riding in 


their day. 


Mr. Crossiey is a Liberal of the advanced school—a supporter of 


As 


reform and the ballot, and an opponent of religious endowments. 
a speaker he is plain, and to the point. J 
called oratory, but yet we could wish that some of our M.P.’s would 
study it, and learn to speak CrossL(e)y instead of good-naturedly ; 
fcr everyone knows good nature is considered identical with folly. 
Mr. Crossitey has always been a lion among the Exeter Hall folks. 


His style can hardly be | 


If you are weak enough to attend May meetings you may meet him. | 


He is also affected with a slight softening of the brain (from the 
presence of water in it), which is known charitably as teetotalism. 
The head-quarters of the society which is permitted to propagate the 
disease, is at Earlswood, we believe. 


Mr. Crosstey has been a generous friend to the working man, to | 
| was withheld altogether, on the grounds that, firstly, only two were 


whom he has presented a park at Halifax. Such actions as this induce 
one to pardon the weakness to which we have just alluded. 

Last year it was determined, although Sik FRANK is no carpet- 
knight, to create hint a baronet. Few men have better deserved the 
distinction, and even the most fastidious could see nothing to carp at 
in the carpet-manufacturer’s rise. Wemay observe here, although the 
statement has nothing to do with a statesman, that his manufactures 
are generally held to be excellent, and that, although often taken up 
and beaten, they are seldom surpassed. 

Sint Frank Crossiey is one of those men of whom England may 
fairly be proud. <A liberal-minded gentleman, who has risen to dis- 
tinction and affluence by his own exertions, but who remains true to 
His principles, undazzled by honours and unspoilt by wealth ; a sound 


pobtician, an active philanthropist, and a thorough man of business, 
He Helongs to an aristocracy which does not solely rely upon births or 
be rths, like the aristocracy which boasts of Greys and Exuiots; for 
that, uke madness, is hereditary—and incurable. 








So it Aprgears.—Proresson Perrer is able to give such unmixed 
pleasure to larve numbers by his apparition, that he may be looked 
st in himself, 


WHo's Wiivu?—Who! 


On as quite a h 


I know I am dead, but that’s really no reason why I should be osten- 
tatiously patronized by Mr. Herwortn Dixon and Sik Wentwortu 
Ditke. In the second place, I most decidedly disapprove of the 
manner in which you, and the like of you, constantly identify your- 
selves with me as British dramatists. The British drama, sir, is dead. 
Do you think | should have written plays in 1863? Nota bit of #; 
I should have brought out a three-volumed novel. 

T. T.—But, WitLiams, have you read Still Waters Run Deep ? 

G. or S.—Yes, sir, and a very good play it is; but I am also 
acquainted with the French language, and I happen to know the 
I hope these few remarks may do you 

| Beit. 
I zal put him in my 

Oh! yaas. 


original. Good morning, sir. 
good. You needn't take your hat off. 

T. T.—That he ia droll, this old Witiiams! 
little burlesque, An Awful Depression of Spirits. 





“OH! WHAT A FALLING OFF WAS THERE!” 
Arthe Welsh Eisteddfod, the prize for the twelve best lyric songs 


sent in; and secondly, they were both so utterly devoid of wit, sense, 
or merit. Still, what is one man’s poison is another man’s food; and, 
encouraged by this evident lack of the divine afflatus in the Welsh 
bards of the present generation, we understand that the poets CLosr 
and Turrer are both taking lessons in the Cambrian tongue in order 
to qualify themselves for competing next year. The bardic uppella- 
tion of the Palmerstonian poet is to be NIXM-¥-DOLLI, and that of the 
proverbial maunderer, Huk-y-waiker, though at first he was much 
inclined to designate himself Ar-Merniin, as being more appropriate, 
under the circumstances. Jle has, however, decided on the former 
name. We hope that our communication is not premature, and that 
it will cause no anger among any Druid or Archdruid, as our only 
reason for announcing it is to put the bards, ovates, minstrels, aud 
Cambrians generally, on their metal. And we beg to disclaim any 
attempt of the “dym Sassenach,” still further to wrest away the 
aucient supremacy of Wales from its rightful possessors. 


ee eee ee 


A Joc ror tugs Jouraruzns.—What is the difference between the 
county of Lincoln and the Lincou™ administration ?—The former is 


noted for its fens, the latter for its fats. 
Tue proper food for prize-fighters is a round of beef. 
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PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER'S 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 


Dy } ny EMInenr Welter or tHe Day. 


Rook J The Witperness. By Carrais M—vneé R—! 


Luthor of “The Sealnp-Hunters,” “The Rifled Stranger 
| Wild tluntress of the Ranppahan: 

bY vars of River Lea,” “The Tiger Hunters, 

Hlunt » “The Dr. Hunters,” “ The Tutt Hunters,” et 
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an expedition such as that in which I was now engaged, his co-operas 
tion would be invaluable. 
What was that expedition? Time may show. 

[ grasped his felonious but brawny hand in mine, and proposed to 
him that he should join me. He jumped at the suggestion—also on 
his horse, which was standing by. 


We had searcely any provisions. A littl 


e pen ica (a wild berry 


of a deliciously acidulated flavour), some lous (the Indian term for 

f buifulo-hump), and a flask of aguardiente—these were all. 
lo empty the latter was, for the stalwart and thirsty trapper, a 
moment's work—no more. There was no more! 


Away, away we sped into the wilderness, resolved to succeed, if 
possible—or else to adopt every conceivable means of not perishing in 


We rode for hours. Our steeds seemed inspired by a feeling of 
equine emulation. Away! away! Nota sign was to be seen of The 
Person whom we sought—but still we sped onwards. Night closed 
around us. We sped onwards still! Suddenly, RoGER Sykes and 
his horse seemed to be swallowed up in the darkness ; and in another 
moment my charger reeled, and flung me heavily to the ground. 

Fortunately, I retained my presence of mind. I could have pre- 
ferred absence of body, but it was impracticable. A thought struck me. 
In the vast prairies, which stretch from Lima on the south to 
Chicago onthe north, there are numerous fissures—not wide, but deep 
which are very probably the result of volcanic action, or some other 
cause. ‘They are imperceptible from a distance, and at night no 
travellers, who were not urged to do so by imperious necessity, would 


approach them. ‘They are known as borrancas—a circumstance which 

[ have frequently mentioned in my other compositions. The sudden 

lisappearance of SYKES was now easily to be explained—bLe and his 
y ] * . <) : La hawer y 


Poor SyrxEs! he had his faults—but he had als ) the pemmiredai and 


At this instant, I heard the ery of the Oozley Bird. He was call 


. 7 a A ~< ] ‘yer? © le . } Ter ; ry’ } 

STN \R aS it may appear, the cry alarmed me very little. To be 
sure, | knew the bird in question to be harmless ; and, as a hunter, I 
bye ‘, +}. . ] } ° 7 } oll I P 1 : 
iad frequently tracked the tiger to his jungle when I w aS not otner- 


WISE ¢ ied, and followed the hon to his den when I had nothing in 


ee porns] ‘ ne carted yr etrinnt : L- > 
My mind at once reverted to my unfortunate companion. I knew 
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Merely 
nature. 


downses of life—which, at the best, is but a wale, and werry like one ; 
and when as how old Sykes has done his work, and turned up his 
toeses, take him back to old England, governor, and bary him where 
the dandileo communis (usual dandelion) is a waving of its downy head 
in the moonlight.” Whenever he spoke in this tone I knew Syxzs to 
be intoxicated ; but he was all the more sincere. 

Where was he now ? 

I determined to strike a light, and then explore. 
found that my match-box had disappeared ! 

That was what was the matter. 

In utter darkness, except when the rising moon cast a faint glimmer 
of light upon the mysterious scene, I groped my way down the 
barranca. I was only able, during these intervals of lunar illumina- 
tion, to observe that the rocks were composed chiefly of Lower 
Silurian conglomerate and Devonian schist ; that they were generally 
of an oblong form ; and that the fissures and crevices between them 
abounded in the awkward and unpleasant vegetation of the cactus 
scratchularia, or prickly cactus. 

“ Boo, boo, chickery boo! Kee! Boo! Kee!” 

I started with joy as I heard these friendly words ; for well did I 
know the speaker. Yes; it was indeed the noble Kin-pEr, the 
LearinG Bison of the Choctaw tribe! I had once saved his life when 
he was almost in the grip of a grizzly: twice had he saved mine. I 
flung my fist into his warrior palm. ‘“ Boo!” said the noble savage ; 
and he wept. 

“ Check those tears,” I cried, addressing him in his native tongue, 
with which, as with most others, I am tolerably familiar. “ Hast thou 
seen SyKEs ?” 

There had been a feud between them. One of the Leaprne Btson’s 
wives (of whom he had six) had preferred the blonde beauty of the 
British burglar to the coloured complexion of the Choctaw chief. 
Devotion to myself was their only bond of union, but in this they were 
unbounded. I really do not know why. 

Slowly he led me to the bottom of the barranca. A roaring torrent 
was rushing along through this magnificent gulley. So faint and un- 
certain was the light, that, of all the water-plants, I could only dis- 
tinguish cressa aquatica (common water-cress). How was the flood 
to be crossed ? 

With the unerring instinct of a savage, Krp-DFE climbed up a gum- 
tree. ‘ Wach!” said the chief, as he unrolled the lasso which he 
always carried with him. 

I saw his intention at once! 

He hurled the /asso to another gum-tree, and then fastened it so as 
to make a practicable tight-rope from one side of the barranca to the 
other. The experience of a chequered but eventful life had taught me 
how to walk with agility (or even a gill o’ brandy) upon such an aerial 
cord. 

We crossed in safety; and on the other side, stretched beside his 
rapidly-expiring steed, I saw, as I had fully expected, the apparently 
lifeless form of RoGcer Sykes. 

At that instant, nothing in particular occurred. 


To my horror I 


Cuapter IiJ.—Tue Lecacy anp THE INTERRUPTION. 

SOON afterwards, however, something did. 

I have already mentioned that I heard the cry of the Oozley Bird 
calling for his mate. I was mistaken. The practised ear of the LEap- 
ING Bison discovered that the cry was simply an imitation. Lying at 
full length upon the ground, he beckoned me to keep silent. When 
he rose, his face was flushed. 

“Indian sign!” he cried. 


a 
re cee ae 


| 


**No cry of Oozley Bird. Cry of war. | 
chief. Comanche. Thirty braves. Distant two furlongs thirty-seven | 
yards. Commanded by Nasty Tiger. Great chief. War-path. Try 
to save captain’s scalp. Think me no able doso. Wagh! Nasty | 
Ticex great chief. Here in eleven minutes!” 

fam brave, but I trembled as I heard the news. Instant flight at | 
Once suggested itself to me as the only means of escape. I determined, | 
however, on first examining the still apparently lifeless form of RoGEer 
Sykes, and removing the pemmican and the saveloys. 

Poor fellow, they could be of no service to him ! 

_A smali bag soon attracted my attention. A piece of paper was 
pinned outside. Hastily kindling fire with a couple of sticks, I read 
the following ‘It being werry probable as my last hours is 
approaching, i takes this hoppertunity of leving all I has, and it is 
bat little, to Carrey Put DomBEY. 


‘ 


words: 
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that he had sinned against the usages of society ; in point of fact, I 
had first seen him in the London doek. Yet what, after all, is burglary ? 
the excess—the extravagance, if you will—of a generous 

To me, at least, he had been faithful. “ CarTain PHIL. 
Domsry,” the noble fellow was wont to say, “as sure as eggs 18 eggs, 
T'll stick to you, governor, through all the upses and through all the 


|The bench—a very wooden one—did not approve of the old maxim, 


| judged by the law of Mow-ses. 


| place under this head—of game. 


é 





| £ mi 


| 


ght have been worse conducted, but regrets is idle, and the time 

drors ny. On this day ten years the-bag.may be opened ; not hearlier 

or may the malleydickshun of a outraged indiwiddle afflict thatcappen. 

as I shall ever fondly love, if life be spared.” me 
Poor Sykes! His education had been neglected, but his h 

: ‘ eart 

in the right place, after all. I seized the bag, and ran away as quichiy 

gee oa the excitement of the moment I quite forgot Kip-prr 
Little did 1 imagine, as the approaching yell of ER 

was heard, that im future years— mn a 
But I anticipate! < 


*,* The next Book of this Romance will be written by Mr. Cu—r.—s 
R—»pe, author of “ Very Soft Dollars,” “It is Never Too Late to 
Mend a Coat,” etc., etc. 








THOUGHTS IN A YACHT. 


(EXPRESSED IN PARENTHESIS.) 


On! ’tis pleasant to sail in a yacht, 

(Rather rough weather this morning we've cot), 
Breasting the tide with its billows of foam, 
(How glad I shall be when I’m safely at home). 


Oh! ’tis pleasant to sail on the sea, 
{Wretchedly ill 1 shall presently be), 
Watching the broad billows bear us from land, 
(Think that its better to sit than to stand). 


Light as the smoke from the pipe I have lit, 
we that it’s better to stand than to sit), 

lies the Fair Rosamond over the wave, 
(Zooks! what a lurch at that moment she gave !) 


Sons of the sea-kings, we laugh at thé storm, 
(Beer ? no, I thank ye, it’s rather too warm). 
Let the wind whistle (I can’t keep my legs— 
Oh! the worst thing for breakfast is coffee and eggs). 


Let the winds whistle, we love their wild tones, 
(Cruel that smile of the strong-stomached Jongs), 
Here at our ease (every minute I dread, 

Shifting the thingumbob over our head). 


Isn’t it pleasant, this cruise in a yacht ? 

(Catch me again in it! certainly not !) 

Tossing about—(ah! the peril is past, 

Thank goodness, we’re back in the harbour at last !) 


HAY-DAY! 


At the Atherton petty sessions Peter CLewortn, a farmer of Leigh, 
th thirteen others, was convicted of making hay on a Sunday. 


wi 


which recommends the making of hay while the sun—or the Sunday— 
shines, so they made a shine about it. They passed sentence of a 
fine on the farmer, which that fine fellow refused to pay, and accord- 
ingly warrants were most unwarrantably issued against him and 
his fellow-defendants. This is really carrying an illiberal Sabbatarian 
spirit too far. A little harmless raking might surely be allowed, nor 
does it follow, in our opinion, that a man’s soul is lost because he 
saves his hay. The statute under which the judges convicted was 
one of CHARLES THE Seconp’s, who never said d foolish thing, and 
never did a wise one. The bench resembles his majesty only in the 
last point, and are so intent on doing a foolish thing that they even 
threatened some of the defendants with the stocks. Should they 
call in the stocks, their shares in the transaction will certainly be 
depreciated. We would remind these Sabbatarian justices that our 
Sunday is not the Jewish Sabbath, and that haymaking is not to be 


— ee 


THE SHOOTING SZASON. 


Our sporting readers will be delighted to hear that the preserves 
are in excellent order. We opened one pot last night. It proved to 
be apricot—and delicious. 

Birds are pretty plentiful. We counted no less than twelve 
sparrows in our street yesterday morning. As for hares, an 
intelligent footman informs us he heard “a hare from Hill Trovatore 


hon a horgan in the square just now.” This is the only hare we can 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THe LUNCHER AT THE Puss. 


° ABITUALLY talking with persons 
whose friends have spoken to the 
Eart Dersy, you will, of course, 
not doubt my word, when I assert 
that, two days ago, a most mys- 
terious marriage took place at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. I am 
not permitted to divulge more 
than that the bridegroom was a 
young man from the country, and 
the bride was a dark girl, dressed, 
a most unusual thing at weddings, 
in blue. 
an unmarried sister of the bride’s 
mother. 
Saran, in the book. 
couple at once left London for the 
land of Dixie. 

There is little stirring in the 
literary world. It is rumoured 
that the author of “ Festus’ wrote 


but the report is contradicted. 
On the other hand, the veteran 


to produce a volume entitled 
; ‘‘ Cithara,” which, as every school- 
boy knows, was the lyre, a favourite instrument of Fibula, the muse 
of fiction, The popular admiration of the poet’s birthplace is about 
to take a solid form—in lead, we may say—and in the shape of a 
drinking fountain and a statue of the bard. It will be one of those 
with a handle and a spout, with a ladle attached. 

I have the best anthority for saying that the whispered marriage 
between the late Jutia Pastrana and the Kine oF DanoMey is not 
likely to take place. The- altered aspect of affairs in Mexico has 
induced the National Government in Poland ‘to withdraw their veto 
on the subject, and the matter, at present, rests in the hands of an 
eminent sculptor in statu quo. 

Mr. Srunceon has declined to appear in Little Toddlekins. I can- 
not help thinking he is right. His talents as a farceur are of a 
higher order. 

The weather is of serious importance to all England, especially on 
conversational grounds. I am happy to say the recent rain, even in 
the absence of the Queen, is believed to have been beneficial. At all 
events, my hairdresser tells me crops are going on well. At the 
same time, of course, we must all consider autumn as fairly set in, 
when we look at the state of the roads. As the pig said, when he 
took a roll in the mud, ** One’s wallow does not make a summer.” 


a 


THE LATE FRANKFORT CONGRESS. 


Tue meeting of sovereigns has come to an end. His majesty the 
Erexor or Austria declares his only object was to sow (a very sow- 
sow sort of joke) the seed of German unity, and then to leave it to 
german-ate. 

The other Teutonic sovereigns rejoice to think that Austria has by 
no means got the better of them. Though Francis Josern proved 


himself an astute diplomatist, they also showed themselves as Teutons | 


(astute “uns). 
A minor potentate congratulates himself (on the bird-in-the-hand- 
worth-two-in-the-bush principle) upon the fact that though Francis 
JoserH may consider himself German Emperor in posse, he (the said 
potentate) is a German sovereign tn Hesse. 
The Kino or Hanover is by no means disposed to give the sovereignty 
of all Germany to Austria. 


Prussia, thanks to Von Bismark, was literally “ nowhere” 
congress, a fact which, in the event of German unity coming to bea 
fact, makes the “look-out” of this important state decidedly Prussian 
* blue.” 

On the whole, we think we may pronounce the Congress a failure. 
Louis NaPoveon is evidently of the same opinion, for, though it is 
well known he watches German politics with a covetous eye to the 
Rhine-oh ! he declares that as to anything done at Frankfort he 
wouldn't give a franc for't. 





Rasun Provocation.—The nettle-rash. 


HU 


The only bridesmaid was | 


She signed her name as | 
The happy | 


*¢ Come, let us be happy to gather,” | 


Tupver, now a baronet, is about | 


He loves his own territory, but when | 
sovereign rights are in question, he is not at all inclined to Han’ over. | 
in the | 





N. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


THE promotion of Miss Marriott to the direction of Sadler’s 
Wells (vice Captatn Morton (half) Price retired, with nothing sugges- 
tive of the cash here), affords a proof of the vitality of the love of 
the legitimate in those quarters. An enthusiastic Clerkenweller was 
heard to declare on the opening night—reproducing the sound rather 
than the orthography of the sentence—“ Sadler’s SHAKSPEARE for me— 
all harnessed—that’s what I like!” Andthe Pentonvilleians and the 
Islingtonians are of the same opinion. Earnestness, indeed, is the most 
| powerful lever that can be employed to raise a sensation in anything, 
and the mere show of earnestness of purpose has often lifted. a 
management over every impediment to managerial success. If Miss 
Marpriottr, who has become the presiding genius of this old temple of 
legitimacy, were but—not to speak it ungallantly—ten years younger, 
| we should have to speak of her as the most effective heroine of our 
time. There is many an actress who, with self-gratulation, may be 
| humming the strain, “ I’m o’er youngto Marriott,” who has nothing 
like her attractive power. If the promise of pursuing the higher 
walk, which means the longer run of the drama, be faithfully kept, 
we shall certainly not let Wells alone. The old pieces, which have 
hitherto been played, have presented some new faces that have pro- 
duced a prepossessing impression, and the company has been fortunate 
besides in securing the countenance of Mr. Henry Marston, whose 
| name on the back of a Sadler’s Wells’ bill is always sure to make it 





| readily accepted. 
| An Awful Rise in Spirits on the Olympic stage produced the most 
awful depression of spirits among the audience that can be imagined. 
| Fancy SHAKsPeare’s shade talking nonsense, and all the other poor 
‘ghosts without the ghost of a joke amongst them. What had the 
clever company of the Olympic done to deserve such cruel treatment 
| from the hands of Mr. Tom TayLtor? It cost me a box ticket for Mr. 
Too.e’s benefit at the Adelphi to try and recover a mirthful frame of 
mind. The remedy was, however, almost as severe as the evil it was 
taken to cure, for the house was so full that everybody had to laugh 
longitudinally, the elbows of those adjoining precluding all possibility 
of that healthy lateral mode of shaking one’s sides which is most in 
accordance with our anatomical construction. 


THE Opp Man, 


GOING OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 


™ Parsons of all sects have taken todoing strange things lately. One 
lectures on gorillas and crinoline, another lends his name as editor of 
a review he does not edit, while others give smoking parties in their 
vestries, or indulge in pursuits commonly considered unclerical. We 
have just met with another eccentricity :— 

| **On Sabbath afternoon, Rrv. Mr. Grrriiian, of Dundee, chose as his text the 


words, *The mountains shall depart,’ and thereupon took occasion to give his 
: z 


outline of his recent Highland tour,’ ” 

We do not know to what particular church Mr. GILFILLAN belongs, 
but his proceedings smack of Islam. The text referring to the 
departure of the mountain and the trip of the preacher remind us 
very strongly of the fact of MaHomet’s going to a mountain which 
would not come to him. Perhaps this is the only way in which the 
Rey. Mx, GILFILLAN can hope to attain to an eminence. 


| audience an 





A COW’S TAIL. 


WE are sure that in these days of Homes for Destitute Dogs, the 
following advertisement touching a cow, will touch all those who have 
| any supply of the milk of human kindness. 
(2 very handsome, quiet little cow, half-bred, between Alderney and 

Ayrshire, now in calf with her fourth. Must be sold, in consequence of 
the railway taking away her feeding-ground. Price £16.— Apply, etc. 

The affecting story is told with all the plaintive simplicity of 
Cowrer. We see this beautiful Io of modern times turned out of 
her feeding-ground by the remorseless rail. She goes without a 
murmur, which would only be low; but going, she appeals, through 
| the press, to all the public between Alderney and Ayrshire, to give 
her a home, and we hope she will get it. Miseris auzilium dare is 
| the duty of every dairy-farmer. 


ie 


i 
} 


| 
A RIDDLE For THE Sanps.—Why is the isle, of which Ramsgate 
forms a part, evidently one of the finest in the world ?—Because 
there is is no better T/ian it to be found. 

Ou !—When a house has been burnt down, may it be said to have 
been blazed to the ground ? 

A Hint to Law Stupenxts.—The book-worm frequently changes 
to the silk-worm. 


—— 
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allow me to put one question to you. 
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FROM OUR OVER-WORKED CONTRIBUTOR. 


(At least, he calls himself so. We don’t.—Ed.) 


DELUDED, yet ungrateful, Fun,—And did you think, to wither me 
with angry notes appended to my last brilliant epistle ?—notes which, 
I need hardly say, will extract no change from me ; * and anger at all 
times is to be reprobated, A diligent perusal of the beautiful little 


but that I fear you are almost past profiting by them. For my own 


part, they are my constant study.} But this is a digression. To | health is proposed. The standing toast is (H)aunr Sauny. Second 


return to your ingratitude: instead of being thankful to me for a 


most satisfactory and logical explanation§ of what, in the case of | 


anyone else, might have appeared a slightly dubious transaction, || 
you adda selection (not that there was anything select about them, 
rather the contrary) of annotations which, when not false, were of a 
nature I decline to designate in befitting terms. And why ? Because 
an industrious and over-worked individual was obliged to resort to 
indirect means to obtain his hardly-earned rights, which otherwise I 
much fear he would never have received. His reward is—what? In 
language the reverse of obscure, to be called swindler.{ Also to be 
threatened with—not to put too fine a point upon it—the sack! and 
that, too, with ignominy and a month’s salary! Misguided Fun, 
Could your paper goon without 
me?** Have I not raised it to its present height of prosperity ? t+ 
To whom do you fly to solve any more than usually abstruse question 
that may arise? {{ To me, and to me only.§§ But enough of this ; 
I merely mention these well-known facts, just to show you to what 
lengths your ingratitude has driven you, and in the hope—a faint one, 
I confess it—of awakening better feelings towards me in your, alas! 


{ 
| hwmns of Docror Watrs+ would perhaps be beneficial in your case ; 
| 


] 


too callons breast. || || 
In spite, however, of all that has passed between us, I am sfill 


paper as usual,{€ in proof of which, I will just give you a slight 
account of the way I pass my time here, and you can judge for your- 
self whether it is likely that I, as a rational being, am likely to return 
to London before every penny I have extracted from you is spent. 
Not if I know it. 

I get up at nine; early rising I have ever regarded as a mistake,*** 
and do not practise it accordingly. I then, thanks to your bounteous 
liberality,¢++ enjoy a hearty, not to say luxurious, meal; after which, 
I read the paper, digest my breakfast, and think of you, pauvres 
diables (I put it in French, not to hurt your feelings with my opinion 
of you), in London, slaving to provide me with my daily quantum of 
mental pabulum. The next thing is to bathe, then to lounge on the 
parade and listen to the band, and lunch. 


| willing to overlook your conduct, and continue to contribute to your 


winning ways {ff and artless manners have thrown me), and others 


you would not understand. You will, however, be pleased to learn 
that I am in good health, and by slow degrees am recovering that 
pristine beauty, for which I was once §§§ so famous in times gone 
by, ere I had the misfortune to become your slave. But, in future, 
I mean to adopt a new method of proceeding with you; | for 
having once tasted the sweets of freedom, never again shall you 
enslave your hitherto OVER-WORKED CONTRIBUTOR. © 


* This ancient and vulgar joke shows how low our contributor has sunk; not 
that we expect any change, either monetary or moral, from him, The time for 
that is long past. 

+ Much you know about them! 

t You abominable hypocrite! 

§ Sophistry, which did not blind us to the fact that we had been disgracefully 
swindled. 

| Erratum—for “ slightly,”’ read “ very.” 

{ Yes, that was precisely the word, and we repeat it—“‘swindler.” 

** Perfectly. 

++ Certainly not. 

33 Not to you, for one, 

€§ Oh! dear no. 

This virtuous indignation is very amusing, considering that we are the 
injured party. 

©¢€ Well, that is kind! 

*°* Lazy wretch. 


rr? Ab! make much of it, you won't enjoy it long. 

+++ Vor : } ] 

333 Very, though perhaps dishonest would more clearly express them. | 
JEREMY Dippier was a fool to you. 

$33 Don't care the least about it. 
It must have been very long ago. 

«ce ¥ i t , may find a change in us. D n't hurry your return on our 
act By-the-bve, Moss called on us yesterday about that little bill; we have 
give r ‘ress, and told him we would not be answerable for the money. 
Hees \ hear from him! ; 


—_ ee a ee —— 
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But why recapitulate all | 


my enjoyments here? Some you would be incapable of appreciating | 
(1 refer, in particular, to the society into which my naturally | 





























































A Guost Club has been started in London! The society is, of 

course, animated by an esprit de corpse unrivalled by any other similar 

| association in London. In-spectres are appointed to prevent the 

admission of anyone who has not, like an actor, had a first appearance. 

The man who has not chanced to see a ghost cannot see a ghost of a 
chance of admission. 

The rules of the club are strict. Spirits only are drunk after 

| dinner, and those who are drunk are expected to rise when their 


| THE GHOST CLUB. 
} 
| 


| sight, after the sixth bottle, is not allowed to qualify its possessor for 
the presidency. The proprietors of haunted mansions may be elected 
| honorary members on the production of a stamped certificate duly 
attested by the resident ghost before three justices of the peace. No 
bets on ghosts are to be laid without the permfssion of the chairman 
who sits in Banquo on all cases of dispute. Only spirits may be laid 
under any circumstances, as wine is decided to be too full bodied, 
All meetings will be held at the Shades, where any choice spirits 
can walk with ease from any part of town, the Poor Law Guardians 
having kindly consented to consider everybody an ap-parishioner. 


et 





SHOOTING—WITH A LONG BOW. 


. THE correspondent of one of our contemporaries gives the following 
little aneedote. As he has been to Frankfort, in the main it may be 
true, but we have our doubts. ; 

“T have just returned from Germany, after a month’s knocking about. I had 
giorions weather, and saw all the little kings at Frankfort. There is a good 
anecdote of one of them. He wanted his army instructed in the use of the 
Armstrong gun, so got one, but was obliged to ask leave of the next king to 
have the target put up in his Kingdom, his own not being big enough for the 
Armstrong range!” 

This is all very funny, but if the king had to get the loan of a 
neighbour’s kingdom for his target, he would surely Mave had to 
borrow several of the armies of tlie adjacent states to fire the gun 
off, that being more than one man’s work. Probably the corre- 
spondent aimed at being witty. If sa, he has overshot his mark. 
We laugh not with, but at him. 


A HINT FOR THE POST OFFICE. 


WE learn that three bags of letters were flung overboard, in con- 
sequence of the fire which occurred to the steamer bringing the 
Brazilian mail. ‘ This,” says our informant, “ will account to many 
for the absence of their expected correspondence.” It is not the 
first time that mail-bags have been lost at sea, and considering what 
| a paying spec. the Post-office is, we feel that such accidents should be 

better guarded against. Documents, which can never be replaced, 
may be lost in this manner; and the public, which pays, bas a right 
to expect that means will be adopted to give their letiers greater 
safety. India-rubber bags, hermetically sealed, and rendered buoyant 
by corks, would at least give such valuable property as letters one 
more Chance than they have at present. The offer by the Post-office 
of a reward, trifling to their large gains, for the best invention of this 
sort, would ensure its discovery, and our letters. 


A CONVENTION, not to be sneezed at, has lately been held in North 


Briton, when no doubt a dinner was given on grounds of proverbial 
philosophy, since “ (s)’nuff’s as good as a feast.” We extract the 
report :— 
“ We are informed that a second annual competition of the Snuff Mull Society 
There was a capital display of horns Cleaned 
The mulls are called ‘Straight Scurs,’ 
‘Crooked Scurs,’ and ‘Rams’ Horns.’ The points on which the judges were 
| called upon to decide were, which horn was best for ‘keeping the snuff, 
‘ easiest for getting the snuff out of,’ and ‘ most convenient for the hand,’ The 


took place at New Elgin this week, 
and mounted by the competitors. 


FRIENDS AT A PINCH. 
| 


prizes very appropriately consisted of * sneeshin. 

The meeting was an undoubted success apparently, which must 
have been a severe disappointment to the members, as their sole aim 
, was the making of “ mulls.” 


| A Trivte From Ramscate.—Is there any connexion between a 
nautical song and Neptune / 

Tue “ Starr or Lire.” —Fwn’s st 
| but a flag-staff. 


| aff; which, by the way, is anything 
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DIRECT FROM THE NORTEL. 


Sandy M‘Swalter :—“ DINNA YE KEN, YONG MON, THAT YE SHUD NA FASH ON THE SABBATH?” 


'9? 


Cockney :—“ ALL RIGHT, GUV’NOR; I AIN’T CAUGHT NOTHING! 


| —— ZY ATI 
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highest order from the first professors can possibly be realized both 
AT IT AGAIN. | by the experience of the principal and by the domestic comforts of the 
establishment. We give the pious shepherd who inserted the adver- 
tisement the highest credit for his intentions, but we fear that he is 
not a judge of the article he recommends. 


} 

Awnypopy who will take the trouble to turn up their back volumes of | 
Fun, and refer to the numbers for the weeks ending the 10th of May, 

1862, and the 24th of January, 1863, will find some admirable criti- | 

cisms on certain advertisements inserted in the Times by a “ widowed 

(sic) clergyman.” They recommend, in language curiously un- 

grammatical even for educational advertisements, a certain school at 


_— 
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| Bosom Frienps.—The Federals..are very angry with the EMPEROR, 


| 
which the reverend gentleman's daughter had been educated, and they | who, _— “ee ‘ld } commen 7s ~ —— ] 7 meee se = 
professed that sheer gratitude alone induced him to go to the expense | apg - Mo CRORE SATS © B _ SETRTS CHESS SS SGES SOSRENS 
of inserting the advertisements, which on each occasion appeared for | "98 4 Confederate cruiser at Brest. 


several consecutive months. We could not withold our admiration of | MISTAKEN IpeNTITY.—We learn from a contemporary that “ the 
Aztecs are in Paris.” We have long been under the impression that these 


wretched little beings had ceased to exist. Perhaps our contemporary’s f 
informant was not aware of this, and fell into a very natural error. 


the generosity and single-mindedness of this excellent Christian, but 
we regretted to find that each notice in FuN resulted in the dis- 


appearance for several months of the worthy divine’s advertisement ; : se 
and we gathered from this that he belonged to that noble order of MR. Disraeti is very likely in Paris on the look-out for an original 


philanthropists who do good by stealth and blush to find it shown up. | funeral oration on the late Lorp CLyDE, to be delivered next session. 
- At length, however, after an interval of a year and a half, our pastor’s | AN ILt-Lookinec Servant.—A plain cook, 

sense of gratitude appears to have once more got the better of his A Sreapy Reicgx.—VIctTor1a’s. 

modesty, and we find him at it again, recommending his daughter's | " 

schoolmistress harder and more expensively than ever :— | wee ee ae ee ree 
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|The FOURTH Half-yearly Volume of FUN, with Numerous Comic 
Engravings by talented artists, Hwmourous Articles by distin- 
guished writers, handsomely bound in Magenta cloth, gilt, price 
4s. 6d., post free 5s., is now ready. 

Far be it from us to cast the slightest imputation on the bond fide Also the Title, Preface, and Index to the FOURTH Volume of FON, 
character of the advertisement, or to suggest that anything but a forming an Extra Number, price 1d. 
sense of the purest gratitude induced that excellent man (would that | , 7s 

I g ( Cases for Binding, in Magenta cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


° there were more hke him!) to go to the expense of inserting it; but 
we should be really glad to know what he wishes us to understand by | The whole of the Back Numbers have been reprinted, and are constantly 


“considerate terms,” and also how educational advantages of the | on sale. 


4) DUCATION,—A clergyman is anxious, from a sense of the unusual privileges 
4 his daughter has enjoyed for four years at a first.class establishment, near 
town, to recommend it to others. The terms are considerate, and parents wil! 
find educational advantages of the highest order from the first professors, | 





realized by the experience and incessant attention of the principal, and domestic 
comforts rarely surpassed.—Address Rev. M. A., Trowbridge, Wilts. 
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- dollars at a gaming table ; 
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PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUNDABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 


BY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF THE DAY. 


| sky. Old Sxrerer Brow- 
; | HARD, évery inch of him a 
sailor, legpt upon the pad- 
| dle-box, somewhat the 
| worse for rum and water, 
but with the heart of a lion 
the eye of a hawk and the 
| roaring voice of a bull. 
“‘Expletive passengers 
down below! Men stand 
by to cut away the main 
| halyard shrouds expletive 
you! Two points—ease 
her two points, interjec- 
tion ofa horrible character, 
no skulking, in with the 
| tarpaulin gaffand club haul 
her north by west!” 
In the hour of danger I 
daresay after all despite 
cant to the contrary strong 
language is novery grievous 
sin; if it is I hope it was 
pardoned to SKIPPER 
| BLowHarD for I verily be- 

lieve that without swear- 
| ing he could not have 
saved his ship. 


Boox Il.—THEe Voyace, 
Bry Co—t—s R—DE. 


Author of “ Very Soft Dol- 
lars,” “It is Never Too 
Late to Mend a Coat,” | 
“The Course of True | 
Love Never Bruised it’s 
Oats yet,” ‘ Evil Panc- 
tuatiors Corrupt Good 
Compuny,” etc., etc. 


Cuapter I1.—Ovt oF Port. 


3; Semicolons ; 

Captain Dopp—I mean 
Caprain DomBeY — with 
Rocer Sykes’ little bag 
hurriedly stitched inside 
his hunting-shirt pulled | 
himself together went up 
the other side of the Bar- 
ranca and strode sturdily 
away a fine plucky fellow | 
caring no more for red 
indians than for musqui- 
toes. 

Three weeks after this 
he was in New York, had 
called upon a banker there, 
disposed ofa nugget which 
he had discovered on his 
way ina rocky creek never 
before visited by an Euro- 
pean biped, taken his pas- 
sage in the steamer For- 
mosa for Liverpool, and 
won two hundred thousand 





II. MENTAL PROCESSES. 


LucretiA FrLoyp and 
Caprain Dombey talked, 
as I have already told you, 
} | for a considerable time. 

| They had conversed for at 
| least an hour before it oc- 
curred to either of them 
that the tempest was ra- 
ging around them, roaring 
| through the masts and 
| cordage and buffeting the 
_ Formosa away to starboard 
away to port with huge 

windy cuffs and thumps 
| upon her sides. 

Analysis of mental pro- 
cess carried on by CaPTain 
DomBey during the afore- 
said conversation: Deci- 
dedly a beautiful girl ro- 
mantic and unscrupulous 
wants only to be mastered by a still stronger will; that witt is 
possessed by me, Puitie Dompey. Practical deduction to marry 

her as soon as the Formosa gets into Liverpool. 

Report of process, also partly mental but mainly passional and emo- 
tional, carrying itself on in the cerebral departments, also in the ven- 
tricles, of Lucretia Fioyp: [hate him! With his airs of superiority ! 
To talk to me about tigers and panthers. Let him beware, though, 
how he plays with them! Practical deduction to marry him as soon 
as the Formosa gets into Liverpool. 


—_ oo 


all which was quite satis- 
factory to the brave Cap- | 
TAIN DomBEY who had 
work to do in England | 
which would need Very | 
Hard Cash indeed. 

And on the 








twenty | 
eighth of April the huge | 
screw of the Formosabegan | 
to revolve and she wentout | 
to seaand made nine knots | 
an hour for the first three | 





days; during which time — -—- 
THE ARRESTED HAND, 


Caprain DoMBEY was down 
below, suffering almost to death from sea-sickness, but always 
sleeping with the trapper’s bag under his pillow and two revolvers six 
shooters by his side loaded and capped for he feared robbers even in 
that steamer. 

_ The skipper of the Formosa was a blunt old sea-dog, given to exple- 
tives expectoration and spirits, but a sailor every inch of him and one 
to whom every eye turned instinctively in time of danger. 

Three days she made nine knots an hour, but on the fourth heavy 
easterly gales held her back and tossed her about a huge plaything on | 
the waves ; on the fifth it came on to blow a hurricane; and on the 
sixth when brave Caprain Paitip DomBEY came on deck, the only 
passenger there besides himself was a woman. 

She was & very little woman with light blue eyes and long golden 
we that rippled in glittering waves to her waist, and in her smiles 

‘ere Was infinite fascination, and in her. voice there was exquisite 
music, and in her secret heart this very little woman with light blue 
eyes and long golden hair that rippled in glittering waves to her waist 
was—what the sequel of this story will show; semicolon; and the 
on on her luggage was Lucretia FLoyp. 

3 he and Caprain Dopey talked together pleasantly enough for 
about an hour until a heavier sea than usual struck the Formosa 
amidships, carried away part of the bulwarks, flooded 
decks, smashed the round-house, and swept away most of the cooking 
utensils including the cook a native of Mozambique. At that instant | 
a heavy roll and rattle of reverberating thunder crashed CaasHep in the | 





| Mutual resolution formed by both : To watch, to wait, to keep down 
| below. 
IJ.—Birs ory tHe Loc Rerrintep and Revisen. 
* * * - 

On changing the watch they found the Formosa still very tight and 
going well, the carpenter assuring the captain there was no water to 
strike a1 pump. Being very tired with walking the deck ‘so long, 

| Carrain Browuarp thought he might go down and indulge himself 
| with a pipe of tobacco aud a chat with Cartan Dompey : he told the 
| mate to acquaint him immediately should there be any alteration. 
the | They had driven the boards next the lower part of the pumps to see 
| how much water was in the well ; and every half-hour the carpenter 
went down. As he had yet found no water Cartain BLowHaxd enter- 
tained thus far no apprehension of the safety of the Formosa. 
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Cartatx Downey had already retired to rest, so Caprain BLowHaRD 
was fain to smoke alone. Soon after he had filled and lighted his 
pipe, while sitting in the state room, he was thrown from his chair by | 
a blow which the ship received from a terrible sea. He sent a boy to 
ask the first-officer whether anything was washed over. The answer 
was that all was quite safe; so that, bei 


FUN. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 56.—MovuntsTvakt ELPHINSTONE GRanT Durr, Esq., M.P. 


Mr. Grant Durr is a Scot of the Scots. Every name which his 


ng still very much fatigued, | godfathers and godmothers conferred on the infant Caledonian smacked 


the captain thought he would try'to get a little sleep to refresh him- | of the North like a patch of heather. He is, therefore, as a native of 
self; and withont pulling off his clothes, he threw himself upon the | North Britain and an M.P., important as a representative Scotchman. 


side of the bed. Before he had closed his eyes however the chief 
officer came in and told him that the’carpenter had found the water 
above the keelson and that the ship must Cerratiy have sprang a | 


LEAK. 


The fine old skipper immediately arose, and took the carpenter | 


with him into the hold, and to hie great surprise found the water | the grain—is it oats ?—of his countrymen. 


rolling in dreadfully. On examination he found it was & butt started, 
and the more they endeavoured to press anything to stop it, the more 
the plank forsook the tinber. They then went on deck to encourage 
the people at the pumps. 

Every method was tried that seemed likely to be of service; they | 
continued in this dismal situation three days, the ship, notwithstanding | 


| dice should fix on Eden as the spot of his nativity. 


His recent speech to his constituents is one that augurs well for 
Scotland. That country, which has hitherto laboured under the 
accusation of sending her children south on slight provocation, may 
be complimented on the return of her son for /lgin, when we take 
into consideration that the liberal views he professes go rather against 


Mr. Durr was born in 1829,in Scotland. As one’s place of birth is 
a mere matter of chance, it is not surprising that the cast of a pair o’ 
The particular 
Eden, on leaving which Mr. Durr had the world before him 
where to choose his place of rest,” was situated in Banffshire. 

He was ‘educated at Edinburgh, where the taws(e), no doubt, early 


rt 
all 


their endeavours, full of water, and expected every moment to sink. | fitted ‘him'to deal with the Elgin marbles. From the modern Athens 
The captain had given all the liquor that was‘on board to the people | he was ‘sent to Balliol College, Oxford. At that hotbed of classical 
and all the provisions, the hold being now fall of water, and the ship learning he was forced to take a second class in classics in the year 


swimming by the decks, being buoyed up with empty casks. 

About six o'clock on the thirteenth morning, the people came to 
the captain and declared that they had done all in their power ; that 
the vessel was full of water @nd that it was in vain to pump any 
more. * * * —_ 

IV.—Excerrrs rrom fe Diary or Lucretia Froyp. 


The crisis draws near. Caprain Blrownarp has confessed that 
there are scarcely any hopes of’safety, for ship cargo or passengers. As 
if I cared for ship or cargo! This Domsey, [ hate him more and 
more; but his little Bag must be mine, and [ feign to love him—as 
best I can. The fool! he trusts—believes me; and yet will not let me 
handle that Bag. Are its contents, I wonder, really valuable? They 
must be, or why his care of it? His idle story that it was bequeathed 
to him in the hour of death by an old but poor dependant, may 
deceive others—but it will not decive me! * * * In the confusion of 
@ wreck, what matters a single life? If this Domsey disappeared, 
miss him? * * * As for me I was never born to be 
Besides, even should I be swept into the ocean, I am safe 
It shall be done—and that, to- 





who would 

drowned. 

still; my crinoline would support me. 

might !!!! 
V.—Ditro rrom Dombey’s. 

The FLoyp is atill as adorable and yet as great a miystery to mo'fs 
ever. It is plain enough that she passionately adores'me; but‘every- 
thing else connected with her is a perfect enigmaa ‘problem al- 
together beyond my powers Of solution. What, for instance, ean be | 
her motive for perpetually asking me about the Little Bag? Granted 
that it was foolish in me to have mentionedits existence, hér incessant 
questions with regard to it are still mysterious. Poor old Syxes! 
Little did the honest—I mean faithfal fellow imagine what trouble 
and annoyance his humble legacy would give me! I often feel 
tempted to open the bag. At one time he was doing very well indeed 
in England. S3y-the-bye, 1 really wonder whether he was dead after 
all? In the ayitation of the moment and (I must confess) in anxiety 
for my own pergonal safety, I was perhaps somewhat neylectfal both 
of Sykes and of Kip-pee. x 

A strange sense of danger from,some unsuspected quarter seems 
haunting me to day. Old Birowiuanp indeed says our chance is 
desperate. I am convinced, however, that in a moment of intoxica- 
tion he must have made a mistake of at least twelve degrees in his 
calculations. If | know anything at all of the sea, wo shall sight 
land to-morrow or to-night. No, it is not the fear of shipwreck that 
unmans me—but of some vague dreamlike mysterious Horror. 

How it roars! And that flash of forked lightning.—Let me get to 
my bed and try for sleep— 


~-A Dramati 
rson 1 Capratn Dopey lying 


V1. SITUATION, 

Persons of the drama two. P 
drowsily upon his couch. 

Person 2 Lucretia Frioy 

Thunder and livhtning. Lightning avain, but more vividly than ever. 

Voices; Land, Lanp, LAND. . 

Ornuer Voices; AND a Sat. On Lee Bow. 

*,* The next Book of this Romance will be written M. AL-x-NDRE | 
D-u-s, Author of “ Monte Presto,” “The Three Flibustiers,” “ Fifty 
Years After,” “ Sixty Years After That,” “Ever so Much After Every- 4 
ibiny,”’ etc., ete. F 


i 


<] and in act to strike. ' 


Dp arm 
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1850. Three years afterwards, in answer to the inquiries of his 


| friends, ‘‘ Where are you now?” he was able to reply, “ Here I A.M.” 


- $e 


In the same year, 1853, he obtained a Law Studentship offered for 
competition by the Inns of*Court. In the race for this prize he came 
in first with great credit, having given his rivals too much law. 

In 1854 he added to his Oxford laurels by taking the degree of 
LL.B. with honours, at the University of London. He was called to 
the Bar 6f the Inner Temple in the same year, and thereupon began 
to practice, spending his days in court and his nights Templar. 

He went‘on Gircuit in the Midland District, but with only middling 
success, We'believe. But he appears not to have relied peculiarly or 


| pecuniarily upon the bar, which is no great support to any except the 


| 
| 


top-sawyers of lawyers. 

In 1857 he was first elected for the Elgin districts, For that con- 
stituency, although, by ‘force of fact, a knight of the Shyer, he has 
contrived to keep his seat, although he tilts at many hobbies hard- 
ridden by the hard Scotch. 

As a politician Mr. Durr is a positive Liberal, and, therefore, as 
comparisons ‘are odious, cannot be ‘spoken of as a Durrer. Some 
of ‘the penny Palmerstonian ,papers, who are favoured with the 
Wytest chat of the kitchen‘at Windsor by the noble viscount’s butler, 
have’abused Mr. Durr, because in his speech to his constituents he 
did ‘not praise the present Government. Mx. Durr, like every other 
sensible-and independent ‘man, does not give credit for patriotism or 
statesmanship toSone who is honest at least in not pretending to 
either. Byt Mr. Durr certainly deserves praise for the bold way in 
which he™brought his intolerant’nation to task for its bigotry, and for 
the fearlessness with which he expounded his views. Any member of 
Parliament may have sufficient courage to attack—or even to support 
—the PALMBRSTON ministry, but very few in the House would dare to 
pitch into the peculiar failings of constituents. 

With regard to general politics, Mr. Durr is prepared to support 
“‘a comprehensive measure of Parliamentary reform,” as well as one 
of “administrative reform.” Moreover, he is a perpetual adherent 
and promovent of ‘education on a satisfactory footing,” which, we 


| take it, means secular education. 


Mr. Durr is a deputy-lieutenant for Moray, and a magistrate for 
Banff, Murray, and Aberdeenshire. These are the penalties a man 
pays for distinction. It is no slight price to pay for popularity, to 
have to herd with country justices and lord-lieutenants. 

Not only with his tongue, but with his pen, has Mr. Grant Durr 
made himself a name. Among the best of the too short-lived series 
of Oxford essays is one of which he is the author. And elsewhere his 
quill has appeared as that of a nobler bird than the goose. The 
greatest feather, however, which he can claim is for his fearless expo- 
sition of Scotch foibles and Scotch intolerance to his own constituents 
a few weeks ago. . 





An Otp Provers Rerutep.—‘ What is sauce for the goose is (not) 


| 8auce for the gander.” The KrnG oF Prussia promulgating and en- 


forcing liberal ideas in Hesse-Cassel and Holstein, and objecting to the 


| same in his own territory. 


[iié man who threw a chance away, picked up an acquaintance 
immediately after. 

Mopeen GrocraPruy.—Italy; chief town, Paris. 
' ARCHIMEDEAN Screws.—Tcetotallers. 
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SerremBer 26, 1863.] 


FROM OUR OVER-WORKED CONTRIBUTOR. 


(At least, he calls himself so. WE don’t.—Ed.) 


IncREDULOUS FuN,—I suppose it were a useless task after what has 
mpt to convince you of what you are still 
ful moral lessons* I have been endeavour- 
feary too callous mind during my sojourn 
in these distant, yet not altogether unpleasant, regions. Still I do not 
despair. In time, who knows, even you may be capable of improve- 
ment. Letus hopeso. But enough of this,t for, though this would 
be a vale of tears, yet it is not well to be always sad ; let us hope for 
brighter days, though where: om earth they are to come from, what 
with the American war, the Polish insurrection, the unsettled state of 
Italy, and my head positively splitting from sitting up late last night 
with two young friends who kindly assisted me in my researches after 
a subject for this letter, I don’t know. Again, I repeat this is a vale 
of tears. We were three. Long, long we brooded over this letter, 
assisted in our deliberations by some of the very finest Kinahan that 
it has been the good Jack of your Over- Worked Contributor to taste.J 
At least, I thought'so then. I don’t think sonow. Forgetful of the 
wrongs I had suffered at your hands, I even proposed your health, and 
even. wished prosperity to your paper—that ever-turning wheel to 
which this unhappy Ixion is bound. How I now loathe you and 
yours; yet I must write or—what? You'll stop the beggarly pittance 
you:new and then dole ont tome! § [know you will. It’s no use 
denying it. But I neithercan nor will stand itany longer. I'll enlist, 
or go up in a balloon, or down a coal mine, or by a Sunday excursion 
trainon the Brighton Railway, anything than endure this frightful 
tyranny. 

No, on second thoughts; I’lk go and get some soda and brandy 
instead. 

# * * * * 

[Here our contribntor’s letter abruptly ends. Accompanying it, 
however, we received. the: following epistle from a person we cannot, 
considering her loose ideas of grammar and general waywardness on 
the subject of spelling, call her a lady, which in part explains it. ] 

OnNERD Sur,—I rite this hat rekvest hov a gent as is a stayin in 
my ouse, wich he is as plessent spokin a young man as iver i kum 
across. Last nite, him an 2 more come in about arf-past ate hand 
orderd hup 2 kittles of bilin water, likewise 3 glasses hand shuggar to 
match. they thin sent out for fore bottels of wisky wich they also 
finisht afore they wint to bedd wich they did about too, hafter makin 
the most horful noise, so much so that mi fust flore, a widder lady an 
2 dorters as pays reglarly hevery Satterday hand never so much has 


passed between us to atte 
owing to me for the beauti 
ing to inculcate into your, I 








luks at a hitim give me knowtice this mornin on account ov it.. 


Well, sur, too-day about 11 he rings is bell an on mi ansering calls for 
pale ail an wudnt av no koffee nor tea but “a air of the dog as bit 
im’’—sich was is exkspreshun. This ere did im good as wel i know, 
seein that mi pore departed wos occasionally giv to drink allso skittels, 
wich together with attax of rheumatiz tuk im from me to anuther 
wurld were skittels aint allowd to say nuthing of beer. He then tolld 
me as c ad a important letter to rite an didnt know ow it ud ever git 
done, he feelin so queer.an otkopprish. at last he sit to wurk and 
begun, but afore he had arf finisht he rushes hout hand dont return 
huntil about a our afore postime. He was dredful hexcited an arfter 
tryin to rite with the rong end of the pen, dippin ov it into the milk 
(for the teethings was on table) insted of the ink he give it up an 
went to bedd, as i ave since diskivered in is boots, an the sheets ony 
clean on last weak. His last wurds to me beein—‘ Mrs. HuGGIns 
finish that there letter and put it hin the bill.” 


an the season ony lastin 3 months and after that you may liv on hair 
like the kammylion for all the lodgers as cum to yours umbly, 
Mary Huvuaarns. 


rity . = ™ — . - . . . 

_We prinu Mrs. Hucarns’s letter in its entirety, and our readers can 
now Judge for themselves whether the annotations we have added to 
the previous letters of our ‘“ Over-Worked Contributor” have been 


it} ar . = “oer . : 
fither uncalled for or unjust. It was only last year that he took the 


lledcea ArT all ° . ° ‘ rm . 
piecge, and talked of joining Mr. CrvulKSHANK’S Temperance Corps. | 


This < how he keeps it; but, after cheating us in the way he has 





Wich accordingly i’ve | 
dun an ope it may giv sattisfackshun, beein a widder with two children | 


VIVAT REGINA. 


S the Poet Laureate has had rather 
an easy time of it lately, and 
there doesn’t appear to be any 
immediate probability of an event 
worthy of bis remarkable pen, we 
take the liberty of suggesting that 
he couldn’t do better than occupy 
the present slack season in re- 
modelling that most preposterous 
of all preposterous poems, the 
National Anthem; for the words 
of ‘God save the Queen” would 
positively disgrace the libretto of 
our English Opera. The opening 
verse— 


God save our gracious Queen ! 
Long live.our noble Queen! 
God save the Queen ! 


were it'not tliat the reiteration of its only sentiment reminds us of the 
opening verse.of the Otaheitan National Anthem :— 

Not long ago there lived a king 

Of Otaheite, Otaheite, 

Not long ago there lived a king 

A king of Otaheite! 

would be comparatively unobjectionable. But the poet CLosr would 
repudiate the authorship of such lines ag those that follow :— 

Send her victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over ua! 


HOLLOI Wor pve 











Se OSE 


Le Ge ti, 


Send her where?’ And the rhymes “victorious, glorious, over us!” 


This is unpardonable, where se obyious a termination as the following 
suggests itself :— 
Send her victorions, 
Happy and glorious, 
(Now, gents all, chorius !) 
* (Omnes) God save the Queen! 

Nobody ever knew more than two-thirds of the National Anthem, 
and we know no more than others. We remember, though, that the 
following lines occur somewhere :— 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 

On her our hopes we fix, 

God save us all! 

We object to “‘Confound their politics,” as a mild form of swearing ; 
we object to knavish tricks, as a childish and utterly-undignified 
description of the machinations of QUEEN VicToRia’s enemies; and 
we object to “On her our hopes we fix,” because it is obviously sug- 
gested by the rhyme, and has nothing to do with the rest of the verse. 
The universality of the concluding benediction is eminently suggestive 
of the late Mr. Sam Hati’s dying hymn. 

Another verse contains this remarkable passage :— ‘ 

May she protect our laws, 
And ever give us cause. 
To sing with heart and voice 
God save the Queen. 
| We protest against ‘‘ voice” as a rhyme to laws and cause, and beg to 
suggest the following amendment :— 
| “To sing with heart and jaws.” 
| It is quite as expressive, and an infinitely better rhyme. 
| We forget the rest of this precious anthem, but we know that it +s 
all ungrammatical and unpoetical nonsense, 








A New Reapinc.—Suaksreare tells us that “The strawberry 
| groweth under the nettle,” but we fancy that if the secrets of many 
a “noble house” were known, it would be plainly seen that the order 
was sometimes reversed, and that very often “the nettle groweth 


al ene , : ° . . . 
mineacy done, no behaviour of his can surprise us.—Eb. ] under the strawberry.” 
* If swindling i a of WE : a II Se eet : we D Sayine BY Our PurLosoputcat Conpuctor.—The good things of 
pe ing 1s one Oo: them e have learnt that thoroughly m hae e . cs : ; = 
maste em, we have learnt that thoroughly, and from @ | +). jife are like the inside seats in an omnibus on a wet day. To 
rR | gain them you must struggle and push the instant they are vacant. 
+ ¥ ightasmnuch. Our wretched contributor has been giving way to the | Wait, and you have to go outside or lose them altogether. 
Vuk - are ‘ mere ‘ating ane while w ‘4 - be -A a ; » od 7 idan +) a oy . > = a . 
the pena ar a wen tpg ne an ote aN gen Ro | Positive anD CoMPARATIVE.—The member for Elgin is Durr ; a bad 
. ‘he shape ol a severe headache, b Commmmon i4@n- eas : : iti 
guace, is suffering from ‘* hot coppers!” ia ee shilling is a duffer. Now, we must beg our politica) readers not to 
§ That we cert sna | connect the two; that would be so unkind! 


 —— a 
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DELIGHTFUL FOR THE CAPTAIN. 


Whipper-Snapper :—“ TEN SHILLINGS THE DOZEN, Sir.” 
Captain (distressed) :—“* Don’T MAKE suUCH A FUSS; I ONLY WANT ONE TO BLOW MY NOSE On.” 


. . vo meer . ” 
Whipper-Snapper (in loud and commanding voice) :—“ BRING A SINGLE HOD ’"ANKERCHER FOR A GENT WITH A COLD. 


In theatres fatal’s the Michaelmas goose, 
For the season when they ope, 


THE MICHAELMAS GOOSE. 
A Sono or tHe Season(tnc). 
Ar1r—‘‘ Tho Ivy Green,” 


On! a dainty bird is the Michaelmas goose, 
With onions and sage stuffed well, 

(‘Tis true, indigestion he may produce, 
And pills and black draughts compe!). 

How grandly he lies on the steaming dish, 


And their first “sensation” play produce 
If it’s hissed beyond a hope. 
The manager quails, be he ne’er so brave, 
At the voice of the “ royal bird,” 
And the season from failure nought can save 
When the Michaelmas “ goose” is heard. 
Hoping for Christmas is not much use, 
If the season begins with a Michaelmas “ goose.” 
Ifoping for Christmas is not much use 


The sauce of the apple beside, 
If the season begins with a Michaelmas “ goose!” 


And the toothsomest morsel man could wish 
Will the Michaelmas goose provide. = 
Steeped in gravy—delightful juice !— “ee mice 
A dainty bird is the Michaelmas goose. MAKING GAME. 
Steeped in gravy—delightful juice !— ALTHOUGH we are no upholders of the game laws, we are supporters 
A dainty bird is the Michaelmas goose. of the laws of honesty, and in their cause gibbet the following adver- 
: ° ° ° tisement :— 
But = ill-omened bird is the Michaelmas Goose, JF ARTRIDGE SHOOTING.—To Keepers and Others.—Wanted, by a Gentle- 
hat reminds one of quarter-day, man, Four or Five Days’ Shooting, within an easy distance from town, at 
When the landlord won't hear of the least excuse a moderate price,—Apply by letter to A. B., No. —, Cottages, Kilburn, 
If your rent unprepared to pay. meade ies . . 
When for tradesmen’s bills in the county court We have no objection to the shooting of either nob or snob, as long 
You are cruelly brought to book, as the present game laws exist, but we consider this a fair example of 
When they seize your goods—sew you up, in short, the evil such laws work. Mr. A. B., of Kilburn, is by force of them 
When your Michaelmas goose they cook. compelled to tamper with the honesty of game-preservers’ servants in 
Duns and bailiffs will play the deuce, order to obtain a day’s sport. If this be not the meaning of the 
And utterly cook your Michaelmas goose. advertisement, why is resort had to initials ? 


Duns and bailiffs will play the deuce, 
And utterly cook your Michaelmas goose. Stow anpD Sewer.—The Metropolitan Railway. 
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TO THE WEST—TO THE WEST, 
TO THE LAND OF THE FREE!! 
Dedicated to Ireland. 
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A GRATE GATHERING IN THE NORTH. 


(From our Special Coal-laborateur.) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Midnight. 


In consequence of the great stir among the coals which has taken 
place in the various collieries since reports have been circulated 
respecting their probable exhaustion in about a hundred of coal years, 
a general meeting of the principals of the Great Northern Coal-ledge 
was this evening coaled together for the purpose of considering the 
present state and future prospects of the coal districts, and taking 
certain coal measures accordingly. 

WALL’s-END, who, by the general voice of the assembly, had the 
preference of the sack, and who wore, on this occasion, the distin- 
guished order of the Black Diamond, opened the business of the even- 
ing. They were called over the coals, he said, to discuss how long 
they were likely to last, and though some had great doubts (cries of 
 Moal end so! *). he fancied that he might guarantee his ability to 
meet any demands upon him for three centuries, at least. He could 
offer a bed, if required, to put anybody’s mind to rest, as a coal-lateral 
security. After they had been so long slack, he was glad to see the 
British Association, with several knobs, coming amongst them. 

HoLyweEtu Marn said that, having come as far north as the highly 
combustible chairman he had the pleasure of mixing with, he could 
bear testimony to the great attention that had been paid to himself 
and others. Like all of northern extraction, he was tolerably deep, 
and those who thought he was very easy to be done would find them- 
selves mistaken. Infra dig. perhaps’ he might be in speaking thus, 
but whenever he was stirred he could not help a little warmth. Both 
high and low knew that he had a position to sustain, and if he was 
called to the bar he should endeavour to administer BuURN’s justice 
with the strictest impartiality. As for the smaili—— 

A Voice, supposed to come from some “small seconds” in the 
corner, here recommended the speaker to confine himself to the great. 

HoLyWweELt MAIN indignantly called the voice toorder. Let the fine 
coal that made the remark come to light, and not suffer himself to be 
screened in that way. 

West Hartiey considered that it was highly prejudicial to the 
interests of their body that coals should slate each other in this way. 
It was all very well to attempt to increase their weight, but it did 
them no good in the main. 

The CHAIRMAN wished to put a period—he would not say a colon— 
to these wrangles. It was always the case that when coals came 
together there was sure to be a blaze, 

ANTHRACITE observed that he did not smoke. 

The CualrMAN contémptuously added that he never supposed such 
athing. His look of dulness was quite sufficient to show his in- 
capacity for anything lively. 

EDEN MAIN begged to remind them of the question at issue. Sir 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG was a great gun, but he was not to be let off in 
this way. His report had completely stunned the whole nation, who 
naturally feared that when they had no coal they should get nothing 
to heat. For his own part, he hoped to last much longer than the 
period assigned, and he trusted that Englishmen of many future gene- 
rations would exclaim with the poet, that even in ‘their ashes” 
would live their “ wonted fires.” It had been hinted that peat (sensa- 
tioii) would take the place of coal. He would only say that he would 
fee] some peaty for the nation when that day came. (Cries of “Oh! 
oh !’") 

The representative of a neighbouring colony asked leave to address 
the assemblage. He represented a pit that was much to be pitted, 
for, through hard work, it had become quite exhausted. There might 
be nothing in it, but he certainly agreed in the dark view that had 
been taken of their condition, 

several kinds of coal here rose. 

WALL’S-END was sorry to see coals rise in that way without a suffi- 





Client reason. Many seams remained untouched, and as these had not 
been yet sown up, he thought there seems some hope left. Heshould, 
howe ver, move a resolution to the effect that they should ask the | 
public to take proper care of them, and not go poking about to get 


more out of them than was absolutely required. 

_ A substantial-looking coal, that declined giving any name, observed 
that within his range of observation—which was the kitchen range— 
there was a needless waste, which was greatly to be condemned. He 


rs. ted the resolution, which, after being sifted, was seconded and 
carried, 
He Company was then broken up; several of the knobs stopping 
» P“ttake of a coaled coal-lation served in the coal-cellar. 
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OH! SNAKES, 


OR some time past 
we have been 
troubled with our 
“poor relations,” 
as some of the 
lower animals have 
been styled. We 
have been derived 
from the monkey ; 
a progenitor which 
may be the natural 
selection of Dar. 
WIN, but not the 
ancestor we should 
choose. But we 
arenot complaining 
of this monkey’s 
tale— We can 
afford to laugh at 
apes,” as FECHTER 
says, in the Duke's 
Motio. What we 
object to is a new 
relation with the 
lower animals. We 
are to have ser- 
pents for our 
grocers to supply 
us with sugar! 
Those who doubt 
the fact may con- 
sult their Galig- 
nant, and they will 


find that a M. pr Luca has found a means of extracting sugar from 
serpents’ skins. Fancy owing the sweets of existence to a viper, or 
an increase of saccharine to an adder! The notion is too horrible. 
M. pe Luca deserves all the viper-tuperation that may be heaped on 
him ; he has supplemented the old tea-table maxim, “ there’s death in 
the pot,” with a further horror, “there’s poison in the bowl.” 

The loveliest young female who sweetens our cup will seem to us a 
gorgon with snaky locks, and as for the sea-serpent, we shall expect 
to hear of the appearance of tea-serpents. Oh! snakes; the manu- 
facture of such sugar will be nothing more or less than the refinement 
of cruelty! 


a 
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FUN LOQUITUR. 


To the stationers and fancy dealers of the Strand, Piccadilly, St. 
James’s-street, Regent-street, and other leading metropolitan thorough- 
fares :— 

We, Fun, have observed, with considerable surprise and disgust, 
that certain shopkeepers of your calling, who have hitherto borne the 
character of being highly respectable men, carrying on their business 
as reputable tradesmen should, and also certain other shopkeepers— 
not quite so irreproachable, perhaps, but still immeasurably above the 
blackguards of Holywell-street and other disgraceful thoronghfares— 
| have, of late, taken to the practice of exposing in their shop-windows 
photographs of shameless French ballet-girls, vieing, in the matter of 
indecency, with anything that Holywell-street could produce, and 
excelling, in that particular respect, anything exhibited in the windows 
| of the aforesaid infamous thoroughfare; for we feel certaim that if 
| some of the more shameless of the photographs we allude to were 
exhibited in Holywell-strect, we should hear of the exhibitors ab Bow- 
street, as victims of a certain healthy enactment popularly known as 
Lorp CaMPBeELL’s Act. Weall know the moral character of a Parisian 
ballerine, and it is insupportable that respectable English ladies should 
be unable to look into the windows of a first-class stationer’s shop 
| without having to encounter the photographed gaze of these shame- 
| less, half-naked Frenchwomen. We caution you, therefore, to with- 
draw these offensive productions from your shop-windows forthwith, 

if you care to retain your present characters for moral respectability. 


———$—$—— 








Not GEneRaLLy KNown.—Before the conference—at which the 
Kine ov Prussia did not attend—broke up, its members, in allusion 
| to the fact, sang ‘Oh! Witirr, we have missed you!” 
Mucu Morr Lixe Ir.—Some people tay that the female heart is 
an enigma, which no fellow can understand. For our own parts, we 
fancy it may be understood, but that it can’t be over estimated. 
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; ; : ; other scientific bodies, that the breed will soon 

B Comic Pistorie of Heraldric. be as extinct as the dodo or megatherium, Arms 
of Alliance are now but seldom assumed. 

Last of all come Arms of Succession, which are 

Boke pe Forste. acquired on succeeding to estates, either by will, 

Carrer I].—Concegninc ARMs. entail, or donation. The assumption of this kind 


INCE, as we last week explained, coats of arms applies, however, only to estates, and 


; wages bes not to gifts generally; and if Brown bestows a 
of arms were invented to distinguish punch on the head on Rosinson, the latter is not 


individuals in battle, or, to use a | amas . 

p , | pon entitled to take the arms, although he 
prea re a 7 know ¢ a may previously have received the fist, of ig 
on ” ih 3 ae "the foo ¢ a | _ Besides these eight different sorts of Arms, 
hin a gt go Fe o hed ie | there are also those which are Assumptive, and 

a od iad i tell of Mate ain Witne to which the owners have no legal title. Thus, 
gar i lee ste cate abe y when Tomkins, who has made money in the cart- 
- sal ' ’ eds. Th ; A . - | grease and butter business, sets up what he and 
ps ge . Daas : os does aaleaat Mrs. T. term their “‘ bruffam,” there straightway 
otis bin de ie at se oil adda | appears on the panels of that vehicle a butter- 

; ; ? | firkin, statant, with perhaps a cow, regardant, b 
<r c. = paps baer of the humen | way of armorial bearings. ‘This illegal Lemuniiian 
De ; would, in olden times, have been taken up by the 
p  copgar ewes FF ap nding cin Heralds’ College, and Tomkins wonld, in on, 
: : : ae t sequence, have been taken down. But in this 
sion, concession, community, patron: | practical age a king at arms, though acknow- 
age, family, alliance, and succession. ledged to be very ornamental when dressed in 

Arms of Dominion are those worn his best heraldic clothes, is considered to be 


by sovereign princes and states, and * 
are annexed to the empires or king- scarcely so useful a card as a king of clubs. 


doms they possess. Thus, if the pro- 
prietor of the Isle of Dogs were to 
throw off his allegiance to the QUEEN, 
and raise the flag of independence in 
the hope of making it a paving-stone 


A 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
(By L. N., formerly of St. James’s-street, London ; 


the new canine kingdom, as borne by 
the owner or king, would be a perfect 
example of arms of dominion. 

Arms of Pretension may be regarded 
as specimens of Heraldic cheek, which 
great kings, and little ones also when 
they get a chance, sometimes have 
the face to assume. These arms are 
those of previnces, territories, or king- 
doms, to which some claim is laid, 
and which the person so claiming 
adds to his own. That the territory 

. in question may already have a man in 
possession, in the shape of a king or prince of its own, makes no difference, although, of 
course, he prevents an execution for the claim being put in. These arms can only there- 
fore be borne by sovereigns and half-sovereigns ; subjects, who are so to suy, human half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, and even smaller coin, are incapable of bearing them. For 
instance, if Bopcex, of Brompton, who claims a seat on the ten o’clock omnibus, finds a 
stranger in his place, his taking the arms of the intruder, except to eject him from his 
seat, would not hold good in Heraldry. 

Arms of Concession are marks of honour granted for deeds done. They are generally | _ CON. BY AN INSURANCE Orrick CLERK.—Why is 
small figures added to the sum total of the coat of arms. To illustrate this, we will imagine | PRorgssor Perrer’s life a remarkably good one? 
that a favourite puppy of the Prince or Waxes were to break its leg, and that the fracture | —Because there is no prospect of his giving up 
were to be iristantaneously cured by a single application of anybody’s world-renowned the Ghost. 
ointment; it is probable that some eminent mediciner would be allowed to assume a duck 
quackant, or some other appropriate emblem descriptive of the esteem of His Royal 
Highness. 

Arms of Community are those belonging to bishoprics, cities, universities, companies, 
and bodies corporate. Bodies incorporate are, of course, without arms: so that none of | 
the company of ghosts now nightly appearing in London possess them. As an example, | 
however, of Arms of Community, those of the London Joint Stock Novel Company (Limited) 
are the latest issued from the Herald’s College, and may be inspected by anyone bringing | 
a letter of introduction from Lorp PaLMerston, a £100 note to the editor, or standing a 
dinner to all our contributors. 

Arms’of Patronage are added by governors of provinces, lords of manors, patrons of | 
W@nefices, and others, to their family arms as a token of their superiority, rights, and 
jurisdiction. But this is not always the case. For instance, our own private devil, who 
is lord of several manners,—that towards ourselves of whom he stands in fear, and that | 
towards boys of his own size, or smaller, of whom he does not stand in fear, in particular, | 
—would not on that account have the right to assume Arms of Patronage. | 

Arms of Family, or Paternal Arms, are those which belong to one particular family, and 
serve to distinguish it from any other, and it is criminal in any person not of the family to | 
assume them. Thus, if Miss Jones goes out walking arm in arm with Mr. Ssitu, while 
Mas. 8. is out of town, this aesumption of arms is illegal, as she, Miss J., does not, and | 
cannot, while Mrs. 8. is alive, belong to the family. 


Wao stuck to me in times gone by, 
When forced from France in haste to fly, 
And friends at me looked very shy ? 

i Persicny ! 
Who in December ’52 
Stood by my side so staunch and true, 
And saw his friends shot—not a few ? 

Persieny ! 


Who first proposed the Imperial “ we,” 

Than Presidential “I” would be 

A word more suitable for me ? 
Persicny! 

And with me having braved the blast 

Of troublous times—now haply passed— 

Who have I made a duke at last ? 
Persicny! 


on the road to freedom, the arms of but now of the Tuileries, Paris.) 
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Arms of Alliance are only acquired by marriage, and more especially when that sm —— _ 
interesting ceremony takes place with an heiress. But as now-a-days girls with money the p Lf frubrule J 
are daily becoming scarcer, and it is much feared by the Zoological Gociety, and many e my ay 
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TOWN TALE. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 





OTTO—I do not mean 
the game played with 
buttons inscribed with 
the Arabic numerals, 
but a musician—has 
been drawing a lot o’ 
people to MELLON’s 
concerts. He has been 
doing violins to the 
feelings of an unusual 
number of people con- 
sidering the time of 

.2.} the year. His peculiar 

mode of playing may 

have something to do 
with this, for I under- 

_-, Stand he substitutes 

vs = concert pitch for the 

usual rosin, and makes 
his bow before the 

i.) audience—I don’t like 

to say ‘ fiddlestick,” 

because it looks as if I 

doubted my informant’s 
= veracity. 

Music has always 
“.. been held the sister 

~. art of painting, but it 

is not very often that 
concerts draw as well 
as these are doing. 

My friend T * * *-y, 

who is very modest in these matters, has asked me what I think.of 


3h See ct ss 
. SS hk 
+s > 3 — 


this accros—it 


‘A h! well, yours is a genuine success, 
L ike very few I have of late ‘ heard tell on,’ 
F or quite a squeeze (consult the public press) 
R ewards the unforced merits of a MELLON. 
E ach night the cry is ‘ still they ’—come, confess ! 
D on’t you admit you're getting very well on. 


‘M oney refused—no one admitted gratis, 
E xcept some friend, who steals in like a felon. 
L ook at the jam, ‘ och ! nowheres there a sate is.’ 
L ook at the promenade that crowds Pall Mall on. 
O ch! sure as eggs is eggs, and praties praties, 
N o need there is your great success to dwell on.” 

I am in a position to confirm the rumour that a meeting has taken 
place between the Duke or ——— and Viscount , but without 
any serious consequence. I happen to be in possession of all the par- 
ticulars. The meeting took place at the top of St. James’s-street, his 
grace being on the way to his club, and the noble lord on the road to 
his palatial residence in Piccadilly. The only remarks which passed 
between them were—I have it on the best authority—“ Ha’ @’ da? 7 
and “‘ Ha’ a’ ye?” I am happy to hear both parties are progressing 
favourably. 

London is magnificent in its charities! One more institution is 
about to be added to the list of homes for the needy and sick. Some 
of the humane persons who take a great interest in the “ Home for 
Destitute Dogs,” have observed that, during the washing to which 
new arrivals are subjected, a numerous class of insects is treated with 
harshness and cruelty. They have, therefore, determined in estab- 
lishing a refuge for these agile unfortunates. ‘ The Industrious Fleas rn 
a promised to give an entertainment in aid of their indigent 

rethren. 

Grouse-shooting is generally supposed to be confined to the Moors, 
but I have it on undoybted evidence that several brace have been 
bagged by a shrewd porter at the London terminus of the ——— and | 
——— Railway, ~This is an interesting fact, and we trust the eye of | 
some eminent ornithologist will be kept on this game. 

The joke about oaks and hoax is venerable, but we have just had a 
new example of it. One of the daily papers has given an affecting 
leader about the fall of Herne’s oak. It is rather late to lament it, 
for the real tree was cut down in 1796, the stump which came out the 
other day being of a different extraction. The wood engravings given 


in the illustrated papers have been somewhat anticipated by the cut 
referred to above. 


na 





FUN. 
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The St. Leger was won—and, wonderful to say, by the horse I 
meant to put my money on. I have said all along it would win, but 
something prevented my betting as I meant. Curiously enough, 
several of my friends say the same thing. 

Mr. Tom Taytor’s Spirits are not worth a “rap,” and as for their 
“turning” powers, there will be no money “turned” away at the 
Olympic on their account. Public exspectreations have been raised 
—to be disappointed. 

It has been whispered that the M.P. for Sheffield is going to con- 
test the championship with Macr. Arguing from the hon, gentle- 
man’s pugnacity, I should think the member of the P.R. has his work 
cut out. The M.P.’s temper is such that the match will be ALLSPIcE 
v. Mace. But this is merely a rumour. 





Seg 
AT THE PLAY. 


“Otp Drury” has opened its doors, and Brydges-street is once 
again restored to animation—an unmistakable sign that the bright 
days of summer are past, and that with the misty long evenings of 
autumn are returning those we have missed a long time. Now does the 
tavern opposite once more become all gas and glitter, and the 
“whistling oyster’? round the corner makes melodious the night with 
its “‘ native” wood-notes wild. Bowsestreet—the Boast-street of for- 
tunate actors, and the out of el-Bow-street of the unlucky ones—bursts 
into renewed life and activity, and all about the region of Covent 
Garden the pedestrian encounters @ sudden swarm of performers and 
playbills. From this time till Easter, at least, the lonely lounger, who 
lugubriously laments that he ‘“‘doesn’t know what to do with himself,” 
is not deserving of the slightest sympathy. 

The playgoer of a philosophical turn of mind, who wishes to put 
his analytical powers to the severest test, and plunge through the 
portals of a theatre at once into the profoundest depths of metaphysics, 
may drop into Drury, and see what he can make of Mr. FaLconen’s 
new comedy. It is the great privilege of a manager who writes a 
piece that he finds no difficulty in getting it immediately accepted. 
Nature’s Above Art is a comedy beyond comprehension. It is a 
dramatic version of the Gordian knot, only that the cutting catastrophe 
of the original is omitted—a fog, in three acts, with no links in the 
plot. The moral to be deduced is that it is a wise father who knows 
his own child; and therefore some consolation may be derived from 
the circumstance that, if the story be obscure, the motive is a parent. 
The dialogue is a series of didactic essays on the theme of the impos- 
sibility of manufacturing a silken receptacle for the circulating 
medium out of the auricular appendage of one of the porcine species 
of the feminine gender. Mr. Waiter Lacy and Miss Murray have 
ethnological discourses together, and the gentleman seeks some 
curious information about the ill effects produced by cosmetics on the 
feminine face. Babies are changed in their cradles with a celerity 
and a dexterity that conjurors must hear of with envy, Everybody 
grows up into somebody else in a way astonishing to behold; and the 
“rightful heir’ gets his “ rightful heir-al whack” at the end of the play 
with just as much reason as the Irish comic singer favours the com- 
pany with a similar result at the end of his verse. No greater curiosity 
has, perhaps, ever been seen in the dramatic way, and as it is not 
likely to be exhibited for a very lengthened period, those who desire 
something to speak about in after days snould not lose the present 
opportunity. “ Be in time! be in time!” 

Union is strength and knowledge is power, and Messrs. RicHarp 
SHEPHERD and JamMEs ANDERSON are now the joint managers of the 
Surrey. A high-class drama, called Wallace, favourably shows the 
tact of the former and the talent of the latter respectively, as acting- 
manager and managing-actor. The piece has been curtailed since 
the first night—in fact, as the Scottish hero is no longer visibly 
decapitated, it is quite a head shorter—and deserves, for its good 
acting and really “ splendid” scenery, a long run. If the usual cry 
for the author had evoked the exclamation of “ Walker,” from the 
avowed adapter, Mu. ANDERSON, it would only have been a truthful 
recognition of the real name of the writer of the blank verse, which 
sounds remarkably like poetry, though it is not quite up to the high 
level of the Parnassian mount. Forty years ago, this same Surrey 
drama was a Covent Garden tragedy, with Macrgapy and CHARLES 
Kempre and Mrs. Bunn in the principal parts. ‘Times change, and 
we change with them, and as Melpomene has tumbled off her lofty 
throne at the temple of legitimacy, we may be grateful to Mr. ANDER- 
son, who supported her as long as he could, for picking up some of 
the pieces. Tug Opp Man, 


—— - 
_ eS 





A Seconp Nationa Dent.—A debt of gratitude most justly due to 
those brave fellows who “ Man the Life Boat.” 
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POOR FELLOW! 


Boy :—“‘ ConrounD Tus Pipe! 
COVE COULD SMOKE IN COMFORT. 
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THE BRIGANDS AND THEIR MASTER. 


Tue air is foul with scent of blood ’neath Italy’s fair skies, 

To the bright heaven of sunny south loud cries for vengeance rise, 
Loud cries of outraged virgins, of old men and infants slain, ° 

Loud cries for vengeance 'gainst the Bourson and his brigand train. 


’Gainst him, the Lord’s anointed, as of late profanely styled, 

Who, dastard, face to face with men, makes war on maid and child. 
Makes war? Nay, war is noble! He, base pettifogging knave, 
Bribes hireling cut-throats for the deeds himself durst never brave. 


A coward-demon, skulking-fiend, not even great in crime, 

He might be called Satanic, but the name were too sublime. 
Satan rebelled, and fell himself, not sneaking, kept at home, 
Sending out imps, as sends the Bourbon brigands out from Rome. 


One time the marvel and the mistress of the world. 
Where’s now the banner of the Christian church 


From Rome! 

From Rome! 
unfurled. 

From Rome he pays and arms his ruffian bands of brigands vile, 

From Rome! where he his worthless carcase keeps secure the 
while. RE 


a 





Oh! Ruler of the Vatican! 'tis clearly not for us, 

The claims you make to empire super-human to discuss ; 

But, as a human creature, can you read, and not detest, 

The ee rapine, pillage, worked by order of “ your guest ?” 








i Printed and Published (for the Preprietors) by 


I DO WISH SOME FELLER WOULD INTERDOQCE A SUMMAT AS A 
I pruv MY KNIFE THROUGH THE BOTTOM O’ MY OLD MEERSHUM, 
AND I'VE NEVER: BEEN ABLE TO GIT NOTHIN’ ELSE AS SOOTS ME SINCE.” 








| In her own strength with brigands, with the Bourson and the Pope. 


The FOURTH Half-yearly Volume of FUN, with Numerous Comic 


CHARLES WHYTE, at the O2 
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BALLADS OF THE BYE- 
WAYS. 


THe Fortune-TELLER. 


“FUTURE EVENTS * FORETOLD:.— 
State plainly what you wish to know, send- 
ing also your time of birth, sex, and 
eighteen postage-stamps, to D. STELLA,” f 
etc.— NawsPaPer ADVERTISEMENT. 5 
GenTLY, D. STELLA, a 
Mind what you are at ; 
Think when you tell a 4 
Long tale to a flat, : 

You may have lingered 

Too long on the road, 
And, with the light-fingered, 
May change your abode. 
So gently, D. STELLA, 
Heed what we say ; 
Don’t let a feller 
E’en postage-stamps pay. 


Mr. D. STEtta, 
Think of the sin 

Of telling folk’s fortunes, 
And taking them in. 

For those eighteen stamps 
If detectives should see, 
We, too, could predict what 
Would happen to thee. 
So wisely, D. STELLA, 

Vanish from here ; 
Take your umbrella, 
Be ees 





















LTE en 





Brazen D. STELLA, 
Beware, oh! beware, 
Take ye no sixpence, ' 
Bamboozle no fair ; 
To your light footsteps 
Let terror add wings, 
For hard is the labour 
The prison yard brings. 
All ye D. STELLAs, ’ 
Try honest trade, 
Repair old umbrellas, 
And don’t be afraid. 


i, 


Kiss 


he lin 


—- 


A Fir oF tHe Bives.—Trying on 
the police clothing. 
AMENDED Suits,--Reformed habits. 


oo 


But base attacks on helpless babes, on maids in lonely farms. 
He fights not hoping to regain his justly forfeit throne, 
But like a wayward child would break the toy no more his own. 


He knew not how to govern, so his plan is plain to see— 
** Make all Italian government impossibility.” 
Oh! Ruler of the Vatican! this ’prentice-demon scout, 


His brigands fight not foemen, ’tis no glorious clash of arms, a 
As Christian priest, if not as prince, send him to right about. 


Oh! Ruler of the Tuileries! of millions the elect, 
Is this what you in Rome would with French bayonets protect ? 
Withdraw them. We would ask no more. Leave Italy to cope 








——— 
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| 
Engravings by talented artists, Humourous Articles by distin- | 
guished writers, handsomely bound in Magenta cloth, gilt, price 
4s. 6d., post free 5s., is now ready. 

Also the Title, Preface, and Index to the FOURTH Volume of FUN, 
forming an Extra Number, price 1d. 

Cases for Binding, in Magenta cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 

The whole of the Back Numbers have been reprinted, and are constantly | 
on § ul e. 





ice, 80, Fleet-street, E,.C,—September 26, 1863, 
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’ PRECOCITY ! 


Aunt Jemima :—* Now, JouNNY, YOU GET TO BED EARLY. ALWAYS DO SO, THERE’S A DEAR, 


AND YOU'LL BE ROSY-CHEEKED AND HANDSOME WIIEN YOU GROW UP.” 


Master Johnny :—* Wet, AUNTY, YOU USED TO SIT UP LATE A GOOD DEAL WHEN YOU WAS 


YOUNG, DIDN’T you?” 





AT THE PLAY. 


The Deal Boatman, at Drury Lane, would have been a deal better 


anywhere else. It is like a small page in a large household, too weak | 


for the place. Though called an “ original serio-comic drama,” it is 
neither original nor comic, and the most serious thing about it is the 
cool way in which we find our old friends, Peggotty, Steerforth, and 
Emly, taken bodily out of one of Mr. CuakLes Dickens's most 
delightful novels, and thrust upon the stage re-christened. The 
mixture which Mr. BurNanp has prescribed for the public is indeed 
a saline draught of “ David Copperfield,” and a clari-fied decoction of 


4 > > ,%* 2 . . . ‘ 
Howarp Payxe’s old domestic drama, so identified with Home, Sweet 


Home, that though it was, of itself, a mere translation, the critics of the 
day never found it out. Mr. G. BELMORE, an exceedingly clever 
actor of character parts, makes a great deal out of the old boatman, 
Jacob Vance, and the only drawback to his increasing reputation, as 
an original delineator of strong pathos, is the unfortunate circum- 
stance that Mr. Ronson did precisely the same thing in the same way 
several years’ before. The most original Deal boatman who .comes 
upon the scene is Phil. Bucket, Mr. T. MATTHEWS, whose roll of the 
quid in his mouth ag he enters, and roll of the limbs as he suffers 
himself at last to be persuaded by a buxom lass into becoming her 
partner for a@ country dance, sends quite an odour of shrimps and 
sea-weed through the house. If the young gentleman with quiver- 


; 


ing voice and uncertain limbs who plays Mat Bramber is his 
apprentice, never mind the indentures, Phil. Bucket, but let him 
It is a grand thing to see a haughty baronet 
stalking about the stage, saying desperate things about “ cutting off 
the entail,” in a low confidential tone to uninterested people in the 
Mr. Barrett, who has this to do, looks as if he thoroughly 
enjoyed his position, and in his deep Barrett-tone, relates a story of 
domestic sorrows, which is invaluable as a model of philosophical 
A Stoic might profit by his example. 


A roaring farce at the Strand asks through its title, “ Where's Your 
Wife 7” and you had better sit in the boxes and be asked that ques- 
tion rather than take her with you to see it. It is very nearly being 
a terrible piece of iniquity, but an explanation at the end comes just 
in time to save the intriguing married couple who figure therein from 
awful things being said about her morality and immorality. Ma. 
BELrorD is a desperately “‘ gay young dog” again, and Mr. VoLLaike 
is equally reprehensible in lax habits and short trousers. Miss Mania 
Simpson, as a supposed domestic, would be a dangerously fascinating 
disturber of the peace of the household; and Ma. Danvens, who is 
always seeing dreadful goings on, and exclaims “ My eye!” on all occa- 
sions, winks at them in a way which is wonderfnl to behold. The 
however, and the author is Mr. J. V. Baipcemayn, 


run away directly. 


endurance. 


piece is a success, 
which gives the chance of saying that e little more “ a-bridge-men 


would be desirable. 
a nite astianassnmsesremsescsnnacarinsssiaamsiimesiiciiaaaaibies 


LOOKS INTO BOOKS. 


By a LATTERDAY REVIEWER. 


We have glanced over “ Breakfast 
in Bed,’”’—of course, in the sheets; 
and find that though the auther 
nods at times, he is pretty wide 
awake asarule. He is very strong 
in his approval of the great Nap, 
which might be expected in one who 
dates his letters from Beds. 


The “ Laureate Wreath,” by REaps, 


| we didn’t. Having turned over the 
| leaves, we laid the wreath aside, 


having assured ourselves it is not 
composed of immortelles, 

“Eleanor’s Victory” is not the 
authoress’ triumph. Although there 


| is some capital writing in it, it has 


no purpose, and we don’t like the 
end at all. 

We have read a “ Disputed Inheri- 
tance,” and approve of the title, for 
there is an heir—of probability— 
wanted in the story. 

Those who read and admired “ Abel 
Drake’s Wife,” will be sorry to find 
themselves -disappointed in its suc- 
cessor. There will be very little 
excitement stirred up by “ Martin 
Pole.” 

We greet very heartily a new and 
complete edition of “ Brownino’s 
Poems.” In these. shallow days we 
recommend everyone who has a mind 
to indulge in a Brown(1INnG) study 
of these volumes, full of vigorous, 
effective pictures in the grandest 
language. 


AGGRAVATED ASSAULT, 


VIOLENCE appears to be the order 
of theday. Only last week a nursery- 
man was charged, at the instance of 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty, with striking some young 
geraniums, the property of his master. 
Strange to say, he was discharged, 
although in his defence he admitted 
having just about that time “slipt 
into” the greenhouse. 
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SA eSATA SS ee _ anne ae 
LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 
No. 57.—Sir pe Lacy Evans, G.C.B. anp M.P. 


Tae Evansezs, of Miltown, in Ireland, were, of course, a fighting 
family. The hero of this biography, De Lacy, was born in 1737, ata 
place rejoicing in the euphonions title of Moig. At the age of twenty 
he entered the army as an ensign, and began his military career in 
India—rather a hot climate for active service. He was csgaged in 
the operations against Amegr Kuan—who was more than a mere 
puppet. The British arms, however, upset the Kuay, and sent him 
to pot with his troops—the Pindarees, who had to beat pretty nimble 
pinned a retreat. In 1810 young Evans, who had risen to a lieu- 
tenancy two years previously, left India, but was soon in the thick 
of fighting again. From 1812 to 1814 he was serving his country, 
and serving out his country’s foes in Portugal, Spain, and France. 

In the last-named year he was transferred to the battle-fields of 
America ; was present at the capture of Washington, and the attacks 
on Baltimore and New Orleans. In 1815 he veturned in time to be 
one of the heroes of Waterloo. For his gallantry in action he received 
his company ; we may observe here that his majority and lieutenant- 
coloneley were also conferred on him afterwards for his conduct 
against the enemy. 

He has been wounded several times—occasionally severely —and 
has frequently had his horse killed under him. But he has almost as 
many stars as scars to show, so he may be said to havo “ medalled” 
with edged-tools to some purpose. 

After Waterloo his active service was exchanged for another occu- 
pation—that of Paris. 

Peace, however, does not appear to have hal any great charms for 
him. In 1831, as there was no fighting to be had, he went in for a 
contested election, and stood for Rye. He probably chose the borough 
because the influence of the Lams family was great there, and he 
wanted to make them look sheepish. He went in like a lion, and 
came out like a Lams—that is to say, successfully—a simile usually 
applied to the month of March, and therefore suitable for a soldier. 
In this samo year at the general clection, however, ele 
made Rye faces at him, and he was defeated. It was flot his natare 
to bear defeut, so he fought it again the same year, and was this time 


victorious. The next year he lost his seat once more, contested West- 


minster also, and was also unsuccessfuk there. 

In 1833 he opposed Sia Joun Cam Hostiovsr for Westminster, and 

beat him after a stiff contest. For this metropolitan borough he sat 

rom 1833 until 1841, bat for some portion of the periodinthe saddle. 
In 1835, “‘by sanction and desire of Government, and by order of 

tho king in council,” he accepted the command of the Spanish Legion, | 

and reaped plentiful Spanish laurels by the 


uccess with which he 
. . ‘ . rr ' 
conducted operations against the Carlists. Throughout the whole 


me 
campaign he is said to have lost only a few unarmed stragglers, while 
he took a hundred officers, a thousand men, thirty cannon, and forts | 
and towns in plenty. He was made Liecutenant-General of the | 
National Army of Spain, and received the Crosses of St. FeRxpinanp | 
| and Cuarces IIT. He was made a C.B. by QueEN Vicroria at this | 
| time. In 1841 he was missing from his place in Parliament, but he 
| was returned to it in 18146 by his old constituents of Westminster. He | 
| has kept his representation until now. 
In 1854 he was appointed to the command of the 2nd Division in 
the Eastern Campaign, and was present at Alma, Balaklava, and | 
| Inkermann. His bravery was specially reporte] by the commander. | 
in-chief; and he returned on sick-leave shortly after in time to receivo | 
| the thanks of Parliament. Since then he has been made a G.C.B., 
| and —by the Kurexor or Tus Frencu—a grand officer of the Legion | 
| of Honour. 
Sire pe Lacy Evans is a Liberal to the back-bone, in favour of a | 
large increase of th , franchi e, vote by ball f. and ab iti yr of charch- 
rates. In matters connected with his profession he has ever fought 
on the richt side, and is one of the stroncest opponents of the present 
system of sale of commissions in the army. 
It is general! ; supposed the General was the chief fount whence 
Mr. Kinotakr derived information for his famons book on the 
Crimean C impaign. Many enraged officers have d cclared that if he 
is the source, it is like his impadence. If he be, we can only say the 
testimony of so gallant an officer and a tried Liberal, is all that is 
needed to support Mr. KinGciake’s an>iority 
The veteran general has spent fifty-six years of his life in the 
service of his count We can quite understand the exclamation of 
| the reader, “Good Evans!” when he learns this. An exi 
| alternating between batt e-fields and contested elections, for such : 
length of time with such untarnished honour, is an object of admira- 
ae tion. Every logical mind will derive real pleasure from thus perusing 
7 at once the life of the general and the particulars. 
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THE LAY OF THE LODGING-HOUSE KEEPER. 


Arr—“ The Cottage by the sea.” 


Sumer days have gone and left me, 
Coming winter’s cold and gloom 
Of each lodzer has bereft me, 
Second floor and drawing-room. 
Lonely on the beach I ponder, 
Where such crowds used late to be, 
Or through rooms deserted wander, 
In my cottage by the sea. 


As my stair carpet I take up, 
Which no lodger stays to tread, 

What fond memories will wake up 
Of the paying season fled. 

To my four-post bed returning, 
No more hopes of L. s. d., 

By sleeping in the coal-hole earning, 
In my cottage by the sea. 


I’m once more (a sea-side Crusoe) 
Monarch of all I survey, 

Here I reign—I wouldn’t do so— 
But “to let” no more will pay. 

In my own first-floor I live now, 
Far too good for folks like me, 

But there’s none a rap would give now, 
For my cottage by the sea. 


None who'd purchase wine or brandy, 
Which securely they'd lock up 
(Though a second key comes handy, 
When I want the slightest sup. ) 
None who'll pay for tea and butter, 
With all which I might make free, 
I’m in desolation utter, 
In my cottage by the sea. 


When my dinner-table put on, 
Is the cheap though paid for fish, 
How I !ong for gratis mutton, 
Never missed from lodger’s dish. 
How I dream of meats delicious, 
To be paid for ne’er by me, 
Bat October's not propitious 
For the cottage by the sea. 


All have gone. A fishing village 
Must this ‘ence. gay spot remain, 

No more profits—no more pillage, 
Till the summer comes again. 

Like those creatures hybernating, 
Who scaree living seem to be, 

So for months must I be waiting 
In my cottage by the sea. 


Yet, when I the plunder count up, 
Not so bad I find is my store, 

Let me hope that it will mount up 
To as much in sixty-four. 

I’ve no reason to feel crusty 
At the season sixty-three, 

My gains were clearly none so dusty, 
In my cottage by the sea. 


eT 


ANOTHER WATER-LOO. 

CoLone, CrvirksuaANk’s C rps, the 48th Middlesex, or Temperance 
were 0 read not | mag since marching solemnly to the 
for they are to‘al abstainers) and 
hower rain. There can be no 
ytallers must have taken several 


y in iteers, 

sound of pi; ) pipes, 

drams and trumpets in a terrific s 
ad , 7 
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The gallant w 
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mm tuis occasion 


dr ps t-eran who led them ought to 
lave known better than to hive made such a water-colour exhibition 
of his corps. We have no desire, after the damp that wag cast ‘on 
{ om, » de ry the reviment’s valour—we sj nply question the wisdom 
of such a parade —t ity-four rank and file, not in ‘luding the band, 
or the colonel, or the colonel’s celebrated groggy charger! Of course, 


in case of invasion, the twenty-four teatotallers would draw—like 


pumps-~in the defence of their country. 
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ENOUGH TO WARM THE BLOOD OF A TURNIP. 


THERE seems to be no bound to the folly and cruelty of some 
people. Mr. Epwarp Cuism, of Sligo—we give his name and address 
in full, for fear it should be doubted- that anything human like him 
could exist—has prosecuted an unhappy, starving, half-naked woman 
for stealing—one turnip! Such an action is enough to raise the 
blood of every turnip in. the field to boiling pitch. The woman 
admitted that on her way to the sea-shore to gather Lladder-wrack for 
her sick child, she did pick up the turnip, adding, “‘ There are very few | 


farmers in this same Ballinear that would have done the like of this | 


on me for the sake of a turnip.” We should, hope so; and can 
see the character of Mr. Epwarp Cuism, of Sligo, bears from her 
remark, “I didn’t know you had Jand at Ballincar.”” The magistrate 
asked the generous Cuism to pay for the summons and let the woman 
be discharged. But not a bit of it, he wished to have her shown she 
must not take.a turnip of his. “ And haven’t I been in jail nearly a 
week for that one turnip ?”’ asked the poor thing. ‘Didn't I tell you 
I was going for a bit of wrack, and didn’t I tell you that I did take 
up the turnip? Sure, I don’t deny it, but haven’t I been a whole week 
almost in jail, and not one since to look after my sick child? ” Neverthe- 
less, Culsm¢was determined on having her up at Tecson Sessions, and 
even went so far as, hy slow degrees, to persuade himself out of half-a- 
crown, to ensure his revenge. So the poor woman will have to be 
tried at Teeson Sessions for Mr. Epwarp CuIsM’s one turnip. 
* Well, Gop knows we'll get justice, at any rate, and Gop will take 
care of us,” were her words, To.our ears, they go up as @ solemn 
appeal from human law to divine justice. We have no love-of de- 
nouncing judgments against our fellow-creatures, but we must ask, 
would it surprise anyone, after such gross cruelty aud tyranny, if the 
fruits of the earth refused to grow for such a man, and the whole 
crop, of which he refused a morsel for a starving woman, were to.rot 
before his eyes? 








Y Comig Mistorie of Reraluric, 


Boke ve Forste. 
Cuapter III, 


HavinG detailed the different varieties of arms and how each may 
be acquired, we next come to consider the shield or escutcheon, with 
which, however, we do not intend to cover our deficiencies, 
boldly procee dd in our poaching exhibition on the peculiar field of the 
Herald’s Colle ge, though in our own manner. ‘lhe science may be 
strictly preserved by Garter, ULSTER t, and Co. ; ‘still, in these free-trade 
days, we hope to find some game in it 

Shiel ls are of many kinds ; first, there 


while tasting the sweets. of war, they avoided getting too much of the 
whacks. Th en, again, the copy-books which schoolboys place under | 
their jackets and unmentionables prior to having a practical, if, per- 
haps, free translation of Virciv’s “ arnia virumque cano,” or “ arms 
and the man (or boy) I cane,” may also be régarded as a shield, and 
on this, or rather the skin underneath it, sable and gules predominate, 
the visitation. Again, when a wife sets down as “sundries ” 
the sum spent out of the. hous se money on a new dress, that may also 
be consi idered as a shield; these last, however, must be considered as 
shields improper, and it is with the first-mentioned kind that we at | 
present have todo. And so we will no longer mone shivering on the 
cage of the shield, but at once jr ump boldly into the middle of it. 

In Heraldic language the shield is ‘the aroma. on which the coat of 
arms 1s painted, and on which the _achieveme nts of the owner were 
J ot only symbol ically depicted co 'eur de rose , but also all the colours 
of the rainbow as well Origi:..lly the de wice was placed on the 
Luckler of the owner; but after a time, finding that in battle, from 
1e colours not ales “‘warranted fast,” they were very apt to get 
ciulpped off, the k nigh ts had them painted on their banners instead, 
} ‘haps in the belief that when hard pressed a sight of the flag of 
their masters might raise the flag; ging courage of their retainers, who 
n such moments by came special retainers in their service. Shields, 
like bonnets, were of various shapes. In very ancient times they were 
mm ade like a horses) hoe, to typify the hammering they occasionally | 
r negara or Sriangular, which, having tl . would have suited 

r present CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCH es, ulso, the 
shields were inihiesieeill or with seven points, which must have been 
a wkward to carry, as, unless the bearer was very careful, the sharp 
ints must have either run into his ch is thigh Mark ANTONY, 

tie triumvir, had one of thia shape ; but’ as at the battle of Actium | 
he very de sisive! y lost the gam e, ing of such a trifle as hig 
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| scarlet oe nnet, 


| were then, as now, their tongues, 
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| life at the same time, the seven points of his shield were in that 
| instance not points in his favour. Coming down, however, to more 
| modern times, we find that the shields of knights’ bannerets were 
| Square, which was more tin, actions always were, while those of 
| priests were oval; but as a ‘soldiers of the church militant—or, as 
some have written it, mill-I-can’t— never fought, it did not much matter 

what shape their shields were. Ladies, again, whose principal weapons 
and who consequently had also no 
real use for shields, were yet provided with those articles, but in the 
shape of a lozenge, which to the uninitiated recalls the jujube of 
domestic life with great reality. 

It now remains for us to describe the Heraldic shield or escutcheon 
as received at the present time; and here we must apologize to our 
readers if, in order to make our subject intelligible, we sometimes 
light on ground so dry that not even the most inveterate jester could 
moisten it with a single joke ; but we will promise to go as swiftly 
over those arid plains as we possibly can. 

Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and observe the Heraldic shield. 
Observe the let- 
ters, which are 
literally the A B 
C of the science. 
Every one has its 
meaning, which is 
more than can be 
said of the letters 
of some people. 
ABC are the first, 
and these three are 
called “the chief,” 
but have no con- 
nexion with Indian 
and Scottish chiefs. 
A is the dexter, or 
right chief; B the 


precise, middle 
chief; and C the' 
sinister, or left 
chief. Every 


schoolboy will tell 
us that D follows 
C in the alphabet, 


and so it does 
here, and is called 
the “honour 


point ;’’ next comes 
E, and this ia the 


fess point ; observe 





' also it is the exact middle of the shield, and even when nicely painted 
is the shield proper used by | 


ancient warriors, on which theis arms were blazoned, and with which, | 


can only be pretty middling; then we have F, an important le a as 
it commences Fun, and so has natarally a claim on our regard; it is 
called the nombril, or navel point; last there are G H and I, the lceat 
middle and sinister base points. 
Which concludes the entertainment, 
small charge of one penny. 
‘ 


and all for the ridiculously 








OUR OWN AGONY COLUMN. 





site to tle young lady with the yellow dress and 


| F the young Gentleman with the wart on his nose, ewivel eyes, and carroty 
whiskers, who sat op] 
will send his address to No. 3, Thumper-row, Bayswater, he may 


get his head nicely punched for his trouble, 
rereoc S D—CK—N8.—Dear CuarLus—W ao are we » going to have another 
i serial? The pul lic are pining, your pu blishers are languishing, and 
everyone is ¢ indice ing When, oh! when, are we to be gratified ? Return to 
your former industrious habits, and all may ye be weil. 


Oe 


| HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that I will not he answer rable for the vagaries 


and antics of any of the Tory party during te recess to whose principles I 
have ly eT) supp yr i tw have weds ed. (Signed) DER sy. 
W4 ALTER M G Y.—-Be warned ere it is too late. Second fiddle is your 

proper level ; for first you have no qualifications. 


us last Tuesday week; since then everything has 


DOLPHUS.—You lef 
We have all heen drunk the whole time, 


A gone on 80 corn! tabi y. 
your father and mother have had two fights, and thrown your little os 
window. + The only thing u wanung tw complete our happiness 14 


the ginc sphoard. Pleas it as s00n as possible. 


key of 


; ee 


| F the Cabman who took at shtly-intoxieated gual eman from Piccadilly to 
Horslydown some time #,o—the advertiser don't know precisely when— 
the purse of severeigns lett in his cab, hewill be rewarded,—Address 


will return 
Simriz Simo, Esq, Green Lodge. 
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CROSSING THE RAPIDMUCK. 


PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND- , 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 


| 

BY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF THE DAY. 
| 

| 


Boox III.—O.tp Frienps. By Ait—x—Npre D—ms—Ss. 


Author of “Monte Presto,” “The Three Flibustiers,” ‘ Fifty Years 
After,” “Sixty Years After That,” “ Ever so Much After Every- 
thing,” ete., ete. 


> 





Cuarrer I1.—How One Sometimes Revives To FIND One’s SELP 
TAKEN PRISONER, 

DiGRESSION made. 

Let us resume. 

When the Carprain Pattie Domaey saved hirnself from the barranca, 
he left his two comrades with precipitation. 

Kipprr—of whom the regard sombre and profound accused the | 
habitudes of a life savage and agrestic—of whom the eyes burnt with | 
a fire slow, livid, indicible—did not say but one word. 

* Booh!” | 

And at this instant even he plunged himself into the torrent which 
roared at the bottom of the barranca. 

As for the Sykes, he is, without doubt, a corpse. 

Without doubt ? | 

See, then. 

His arms move restlessly. 

His feet begin to stir. 

No! He is not dead, this insensible being! 

He leaps to his feet ; he seeks his gun; he puts himself in position | 
of defence. At that instant his arms are seized from behind; they | 
are pinioned; resistance is impossible; and the chief, known as the | 
Nasty Ticer, advancing and «alating his prisoner with the charac. | 


| guage, know ye, is not of the most polite. Brutes? 


accents of his beloved though barbarous dialect! And from what 


lips ? 
From those of one who seemed an Indian chief upon the path of 


war! 


Il.—How tue Fortune or A PRISONER OF WAR IS NOT ALWAYS A 
Harp ONE. 





IMPOSSIBLE to resist. 
SrkEs submitted to his fate; then, looking around him with an air 


of bewilderment, for he yas as yet but half-conscious, he demanded : 

*‘ Where are I? and who the Blazes are you?” 

** Attend ye,” responded the Nasty TIGER. 

‘* Where’s CaprEN Dompoy ?”’ asked the faithful one. 

** He has fled,” -repliqued the chief. 

“What, bolted? levanted? vamosed? took his hook? ent right 
slick away ? ’Taint worthy of him!” cried the Trapper. ‘ And to 
leave me here, all alone of myself in this here ditch, which barrancas 
such may be called, but ditches they are, and beastly ones too—him 


'as I would have laid down of my life for to save from the bite of a 


flea, to goand leavea poor old trapper to the mercies of a set of savage 
brutes like them which I sees around me ”—— 

“Hold ye, Monsieur the Englishman,” said the chief. ‘‘ Your lan- 
Savages? What 
sign of being either have we given? Have we fired a shot? 
Respond!” 

“Well, I can’t say as yer has, but yer might !” 

* Have we ill-treated you, our prisoner? Answer ye, then!” 

‘Well, I won’t say yer have; but yer may!” 

“Wait, then. It is unworthy, then, of a noble English cavalier, 
such as I take Monsieur to be, to lavish injuries against the fortunes 


of the war. Monsieur is as safe as though he were in Ouitehall or 


+7? 


Ouindsor! 
“‘There’s a good deal in Whitehall and Windsor as wouldn’t be 


teristic courtesy of an old French nobleman of the ancient regimen, | werry safe itself if I was only there to get at it!” muttered the 


says to him— 
** Surrender yourself, Monsieur the Englishman!” 


Figure you to yourselves the astonishment of Sykes as he heard the I am French, gentleman, noble. 


cn — 


| burglar between his tecth. 


The chief continued: ** Do not mistake me for an Indian marander. 
I do not war with the English—I 


—_————— 
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have a poliey to myself. I am an ambitious. 
you my plans. As much as to the present, you no longer are my 
prisoner ; you are my guest. Unloose then the captive, Braves! Let 
me clasp the hand of an English cavalier !” 


Later, I will explain to | 


| 


| 


‘‘ Servant, sir,” said Syxrs; “and wot I will say is, if Death should | 
follow, as must come to us all soon or late, as you’ve treated me hand. | 


some and you've spoke me fair, and there’s my fist upon it!” 
Affecting embrace! 
Alliance Anglo-French, cemented on the battle-fields of the Crimea 
and the China—renewed again upon the rolling prairies of the West. 
Mayest thou prove eternal, sublime fact in the history of two peoples 


generous and brave! 





Cuarrer III.—Otp Frienps in New Days witu New Puans. 


Four days had passed. 
The encampment of the Nasty Ticer had been reached. RoceEr 


Sykes sat smoking a delicate cigarette in the luxurious tent of that 
mysterious chief. 

At one end, a piano of the most researched; around it, violins, 
harps, guitars ; at another, a bookcase, filled with the best editions of 
the classics of France (Monrere, Voitatre, myself, and others). 

Curtains of rose-amber shielded the tent from the violent rays of 
sunlight. 

On the divan, beside Sykes, sat the chief. 
each occupied a chair. 

The conversation had evidently lasted for a considerable time. 

‘What name, ther ?”’ asked the chief. 

“Rocgr Sykes!” was the answer. 

*“ Alif Syxes—Sykes; these are the Sykes of Yorkshire county, 
I knew that the English cavalier was gentleman. The 
and comprehend themselves! I am — 


His three counsellors 


oh! yes. 
nobilities encounter 
D’ARTAGNAN !” 

“‘ And I,” said a tall counsellor, rising, “‘am ATHos.” 

‘*PorTHos!” said a huge warrior. 

“ Allow me to introduce myself to you as Aramis!” said the third. 

“Well,” said the astonished Briton, “ I’m blowed if I didn’t think 
you must be somebody! Why, bless you, I’ve read all about you 
along of penny numbers when I were a kid!” 

D’ARTAGNAN and his companions spoke the English; but they 
had not yet mastered the more difficult art of understanding it when it 
is spoken in reply. Thus it was that they were still in the dark as to 
the social position of Sykes, who had quite innocently allowed them 
to believe that he was a relation of the late Sir Tarron. 

** Listen, then!” continued D’Arracnan. ‘“ For centuries, from 
father to son, the fellowship of the Musketeers has descended. We 
are now as strongas ever ; but we cannot, of course, remain in France 
under the present system. A Musketeer may really do anything that 
he likes—except bend the knee to an usurper. It follows that I 
cannot swear fealty to M. Bonaparte —otherwise a man of some merit, 
despite his very doubtful origin and his decidedly criminal antece- 
dents. I am still sworn subject of Henri CinQ.” 

“Live Henri CinQ!” cried Arnos, emptying his glass. He had 
often done so before. 

“ Live Henri Cinq!” cried Portuos, emptying his. 

“ Live Henrt Cinq!” cried Aramis, and his was emptied. 

“By all means. Certinkly. Live Henry Sank!” cried Sykes, and 
quaffed. 

“Resume we!” proceeded D’ArraGNan. “ Debarred from our 
legitimate sphere of activity in Europe, it occurred to us to come to 
America. Why? Because the road to Paris, for Henri Cinq, begins 
at New Ort Once found a powerful French state in the New 
World—you follow me, gentlemen—it reacts upon the Old. How to 
do? First, to conciliate the indigens—the aborigens—and to unite 
them into a nation; then, to overcome the resistance of the American 
Republic, in which I have already so carefully sown the s 
union that before ten years are over, you will find that the South will 
be engaged in civil war with the North - and then, to invite Ilenrt 
CinQ to accept the throne as Monarch of the Prairies. Mark my 
words, Sir'Sykes. I know Paris well. Three months after Paris has 
realized the idea of ‘ Monarch of tho Prairies’ it will be her sensation. 
She will arise in her majesty. .She will chase away the son of the 
Datchman and the le. 
Such is my plan. 


Creole. 


What think ye of it, Sip Sykes! 


,? 


2 t think,” rejoined Sykes, “as it does honner to yer’ead and ’eart. 
Only, as a pra tical man. How far have y rot 1 

“As regards the Indians,” said D’AxrraGNan, “I have obtained 
Supreme influence over three hundred of them. As regards the 


American citizens of the South ’—— 
‘Th 7. 7 a on "} “ i ] 
‘There was a tap at the entrance to the tent. 
D’ARTAGNAN, 


os Enter ye,” cried 


eds of di je | 


She will call Henri Cing to the throne. | 


' . . 
dians with obtrusive 


| 
| 


A servant appeared. 

He announced a visitor. 

D’ ARTAGNAN inquired his name. 

The servant looked at Sykes, and seemed to hesitate. 

“Speak ye,” said D’ARTAGNAN, 

‘“* MONSIEUR JEFFEZON Davis,” said tho servant. 

Undisturbed by the mention of a name which was already well 
known—but which was afterwards to acquire a celebrity 80 enormous 
the Musketeers interregarded each other, and murmured under their 
thick mustaches, ‘“‘One too many.” 

The keen instinct of Skyes noticed this. 

** Look here, gents, I see as I ain’t wanted. Just give mo a nigger 
as a guide, and I’m off. I follows Captain Domsey, as left me a lying 
helpless at the bottom of the barranca, until I gets up with him, and 
when I does I shall have something to say to him as perhaps he won't 
much like. No, gents, give me a nigger for a guide, and with many 
thanks for favours received, and hooroar for Henry SaNx, off I goes.” 

“Hold!” said D’ArtraGnan, ‘ You will want monéy. I am rich. 
You will allow me to be your banker for the present. Aeeépt this.” 

“This,” said Arnos, handing him his card, “will admit you to all 
the saloons of your insular aristocracy!” 

“This,” said Portnos, “to the mansions of your Wealthy widows!” 

* And this,” said Aramis, “to the official palaces of milords the 
Bishops of the Anglican communion! ” 





1V.—How a JOURNEY 1S SOMETIMES INTERFERED WITH. 


On that same night, escorted by an aged negro, whose woolly hair 
was gray with age, Rocer Sykes set out upon his journey. 

They reached the shore of the Rapidmuck. 

Not a boat was to be seen. 

** How shall we cross P” asked Sykes. 

** Lookee hyar, massa!” said the negro, and he plunged, old as he 
was, into the rolling stream. . 

Sykes soon followed him. 

Half-way across, they became aware that alligators were en their 
track F! 





A NOTE ON THE GREAT MARRIAGE. QUESTION. 


I say, old fellow, we all know there’s no Fun without a family— 
pshaw! I mean there’s no family without a FuN-—-that’s it; well, by 
Jove, two or three of our fellows think—which they don’t often do— 
that if you-were to have a comic cut—I think you call them “ cnts,” 
but I had a cut once when I was a schoolboy, and it wagn’t at all 
comic—but you know what I mean—that showed a young girl tyrn- 
ing up her nose at a young chap because he hasn’t more than a rising 
salary of a hundred and fifty to marry on, that it would be, by Jove, 
a good way of giving the mammas a broad hint that we fellows, who 
didn’t marry, didn’t because they couldn’t, you. know. By Jove, 
what’s a chap to do who gets snubbed in this way but to smoke 
cigars like one o'clock to quiet his excited nerves? Not that I know 
what sort of smoking that is, but you know, you know, and by Jove 
you don’t know what a deal of good you can do down Brixton way. 
[t will make all the difference in the next quarterly report of marriages, 
which the Registrar-General says is getting below the average, It’s 
the noses that do it. By Jove—you will send up the price of wedding- 
rings directly, and make a lot of fellows settle who now can’t settle at 
all, because they are told they must wait and see what turns up, and 
what that is you know ; you know.—Yours, old fellow, 

One who Knows wat He Kwows. 


——— 





WANTED—A WIFFPF. 

We extract the following advertisement from the Daily Telegraph :— 
T° UNMARRIED LADIES.—A young German gentleman, of good 

_ appearance, superior education, and a good income from his own business, 
vishes to meet with a Young Lady, of 19 to 28 years of age, and who haa the 
control or expectation ofa little income of her own. She must be well educated, 
and acquainted with the daties of the household. The advertiser's age is 28, 
Please address, W., etc. ‘The strictest secresy can be relied upon, 

Often as we have commented on matrimonial advertisements, yet it 
has seldom been our fortune to meet such candour as in the announce- 
ment of this enterprising Teuton. From his expressed desire that 
iould be under’her own control, we should gay he 
‘tim to the interference of stony-hearted guar- 
to say offensive—views on the subject of 
ttlements, and wishes in the present instance to avoid any such 
‘ne interference. His nation are often accused of being rivher 
in theoretical than practical ideas; but our advertiser is certainly an 

reneral rule, for if he is ready with his ideas, he has 
‘ready?’ which shows hjm, at least, to be emi- 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 


We are always ready to profit by the advice of our friends and well- 
wishers, so the subjoined letters which we have received from artists 
of celebrity shall meet with our best consideration :— 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Dear Fun,—Allow me to direct your attention to some grievous | 


faults and omissions in your illustrations. 

Why do you always make the clothes, in which your swells are 
dressed, fit them? Clothes never fit. Besides, you seem to forget 
that a coat usually has three seams down the back, from all of which 
deep wrinkles radiate. Never for- 
get your wrinkles; they give sv 
much lifetoadrawing. Llalso wish 
to remind you that your artists 
always omit that deep black 
shadow which is invariably found 
on both sides of a nose. Boots, 
when properly worked up, are 
telling things in a wood-sketch. 
I enclose as a contribution to your 
capital paper a very funny idea 
that occurred to me all at once the 
otherday. It is a study of a fat 
old party hailing the last omnibus, 
and is, I think, a very ludicrous 
subject. If you wish to hear from 
me again, | have no doubt we 

aoe can cC an arrangement. 
Volunteer subjects iiberally treated with, and a reduction made on 
taking a quantity.—Ever yours, C—— K——. 

Dear Mr. Evrror,—Allow me to put you in possession of a golden 
rule for identifying character. A profile of a virtuous lady has two 
outlines, of a virtuous gentleman three outlines, and of a vicious 
ruffian four outlines. Virtuous ladics have small mouths; vicious 
ruflians huge mouths, with the teeth hanging out. These receipts are 
infallible ; one trial will prove the fact.— Yours alia ict a 

‘ ae (yo T, 


to 


Ine 





Sir,—Why don’t you curl your 
Why don’t their 
Answer me that, 
nigger! Why don’t you make 
your girls jowly? Where are the 
parabolic curves in your drapery ? 
Why do you give your girls crino- 
line and long waists? Call your 
people artists ? Pooh ! Look 
this. Here is a most amusing idea 
which I don’t mind giving you. The 
occurrence took place at the area- 
gate of my own abode. SARA DB 
FONTAINEBLEAU, a slavey attached 
to my retinue, is bidding an affec- 
tionate adieu to her devoted Ropert 
—a local crusher—who is about to 


subjects’ legs ? 
toes turn up? 


whatever shall tempt him to be 





| of people. 
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Ce 


—___. 


always present to the eye of the artist; throw in a sunset and some 
poplar trees against it, and there you are.—Yours faithfully, 


J. M——s., 


Fun,—Death gripes, swollen knotted muscles, distended nostrils, 
flashing eyes, hair on end, teeth sect, check suits, curls, envy, hatred, 
and malice. Have you read the Golden Twine ?—Yours, 


J. T——1. 





SWEET COUNSEL. 


A STREET row exercises an irresistible fascination over a large clas 
A dispute about a cab-fare, a difference of opinion between 


| two rival charioteers on Ludgate-hill, or an interchange of slang 


between two street boys, is frequently sufficient to attract a crowd 
that will effectually block up a populous thoroughfare. Now if loafers, 
who are fond of rows, would spend their spare time in the Central 
Criminal Court, or the Middlesex Sessions House, they would not 
only be able to indulge in their favourite propensities, and that 
unchecked by meddling policemen, and, moreover, in a sitting position, 
but they would also materially benefit public traffic. This is the sort 
of thing they would witness. It took place at the Central Criminal 
Court last week, but the venue might equally well have been the 
Middlesex Sessions. 

Mr. Riston thought it very unlikely that any Englishman would submit 
tamely to an interference under such circumstances [it was a case in which a 
policeman had ordered a man to ‘‘ move on”’], and that the prisoner had a right 
to act as he had done, He believed no one would controvert that doctrine. 

The Common-Serseant.—I certainly will, and 1 am surprised to hear you lay 
itdown. Theconstable, in my opinion—and I shall tell the jury so—was in the 
execution of his duty, and the prisoner had no right to kick him when he was 
down. 

Mr, Rrnton (who now raised his voice).—I shall call witnesses to prove that 
the prisoner was in the first instance assaulted by the constable. 

The ComMoN-SexsEaNT.—But it is important that your witmesses should not 


| be within hearing of the line of defence you intend to set up. 


at | 


i 


| that an impartial judge wishes to floor him in his argument. 


| Out having remarks made which are intended to embarrass me ? 
face a dense and dishonest popula- | 
tion in the immediate neighbour- | once, too many for Mr. Ripron, 
hood. The undaunted peeler swears | 


on his staff that no consideration | 


false either to his Sara or his 
ae . sergeant. You will perceive that | 
> ‘> it is a good burlesque on the 
\ knicht-errant ‘ople f several 
night-errant people oO severa 
Fm years ago. You may have it. 
Du M-——. 


Dartinc O_p Fux,—Why don’t you have more sketches of girls 
bathing? It’s a must telling subject, I assure you. Girls in a gale 
are good, Low dresses are most effective, and command a ready 
gale. Sketches in the Haymarket are brisk. Don’t be offended at a 
hint. By-the-bye, let me congratulate you on the success of your 
paper. I had no idea you would be gay so long.—Ever, old boy, 
devotedly yours, 


J—— L—- 


2? Good. 


Then 


Dear Sir,—Do you wish for immortality ? You do 
observe this receipt :— 

To Make A Pre-Raruagiitre Woop-Skercu. 
cover it with close cross-hatching in every direction ; when your tint 
is pretty uniform, sketch your ontline with your Chinese white; throw 
in your shadows with your Indian ink, scrub your drapery with sand. 
paper to give it thaf scratchy appearance which drapery should 


Take your block, 


sss 


Mr. Riston.—tentlemen, I think I have a right to complain of this inter- 
ruption upon the part of the bench, It appears to me to be out of place, but I 
presume it was only intended as a sort of ocular remark, 


The court not being in the habit of chaffing counsel from the bench, 
very properly replies. 


The Common-Serseant.—Excuse me. I certainly did not intend it as a 
jocular remark, What I intended was, that the witnesses you are about to call 
should not be listening to the line of defence you are about to set up. 


This seems reasonable enough, and Mr. Riston begins to get 
frightened. 


Mr. Riston.—I can only say that I am in tho discharge of my duty, and that 
if I have spoken loudly, or attributed anything to his lordship which circum- 
stances do not warrant, the interest which I feel for my client must plead my 
excise, 

The Common-SersEant.—I am judge in this co- rt, and you are counsel, and it 
is part Of my duty to see that you discharge your duty with propriety. 

Mr. Ristoy.—I am not aware of the least impropriety on my part. I am 
sorry if I have been guilty of any. , 

The ComMoNn-SERsJEANT.—You may not be aware of it, but your manner, tone, 
and conduct altogether is so disrespectful that I cannot shut my eyes to it. 


Then follows a gentlemanly intimation on the part of the counsel 


Mr. Rrston.—Am I not to be allowed to discharge my duty to my client with- 


But the ComMMoN-SERJEANT happens to know his duty, and is, for 


The Common-SerseEant.—It is most unfair on your part tosayso. If you dare 
to presume to repeat these observations, I shall adjourn the court, and I shall 
take care to have this matter reported in the proper quarter, 

Mr. Rinton,.—-I can only say— 

The (ommon-Senseant.—Be silent. 

Mr. Rinton.—TI hope this will be reported in the newspapers. 

The Common-Sensrang (to the Crier).—Adjourn the Court. 

The Crier (at five miuutes to four o’clock) adjourned the Court, and the Common- 
SERJEANT, accompanied by two of the Aldermen, immediately left the bench. 

And, as the Times’ reporter observes— 

The interest and excitement which this scene occasioned—its novel eharacter 
in a court of justice, and its abrupt termination—may be far better conceived 
than described, 

Mr. Rinron had the good sense to apologize the next day, and so 
we suppose the matter is atanend. Whether there is something in 
the atmosphere of a criminal court to cotrupt the legal temper, or 
whether criminal counsel “ feel for their clients’’ more acutely than 
their brethren of the common law and equity bars, we cannot pretend 
to say; but certain it is that these disgraceful ‘‘ scenes in court” are, 
with scarcely an exception, confined to one or other of the criminal 
sessions, 





SAYING By OUR SAGE IN THE StreeTs.—People who think without 
talking are better company than those who talk without thinking. 
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OVER-WORKED CONTRIBUTOR. 
We don’t.— Ed.) 


j YY Dp 

FROM OUR 
(At least, he 

My Dear Fun,—My money is all spent ; the day-dream has passed ; 
London.* You will be pleased to hear that I am 


my trip,t and that your money has, therefore, 
shape of restoring health to the 


calls himself So. 


and I am back in 
much benefited by 
been put to an excellent use in the 
jaded faculties of one to whom you are so much indebted.{ I treat 
with the contempt it deserves your conduct last week in printing the 
letter of that illiterate woman, my landlady, which might lead those 
who are unacquainted with the strict morality and sobriety of your 
Over- Worked Contributor to imagine that I had given way to the dia- 
It looked just as if you gave credence 
to her ridiculous statements.|| As if a woman who spells Saturday 
with ‘two “t's” was worthy of belief! Bat one thing surprised me 
more than all, and that was your condescending to use a low slang 
term in one Of the annotations you thought fit to append to my com- 
munication. I refer to the expression “hot coppers.”’ ‘That my land- 
lady, a woman whose trade of lodger-skinner naturally causes her to 
be ignorant of all the finer feelings of human nature, should talk of 
“ otkopprish” was natural, but that you should do so, did surprise 
me. I hoped better things of you. 

As I before observed, I am now returned; and as I am utterly 
without funds, [ shall send yowmy usual amount of brilliant lucubra- 
tions, and again enrich your paper with my sparkling jokes, the want 
of which has been very visible in my absence. A small eheque on 
account of what you are going to have would bo very acceptable at 
the present time: Ill call for it to-morrow.** I should not have 
mentioned this, but immediately on my return to town, I found that 
my subscriptions to the various charitable institutions to which | 
belong had all fallen due in my absence; and all such calls on my 
purse I make a point of immediately answering, no matter to whmt 
inconvenience it may expose me. Charity, as you know, is my weak 
point.t++ 

I have a very brilliant idea for the benefit of your paper, which, if 
properly carried out, would, I have no doubt, be the means of increas- 
ing the circulation of your paper Many hundreds of thousands. It is 
as follows:—You have no special correspondent in the Southern 
States of America. Send me—of course with a carte blanche as to 
money—and your fortune is made! ff Think over this, and let me 
know your determination to-morrow, when I call for the cheque you 
have promised me. By-the-bye, if you disappoint me, and the day is 
fine, I mean to plant myself on the pavement outside your door, and 
write, “I am starving,” at the same time explaining to pitying 
passers-by that I am your Over-WorKED ConTRIBUTOR. §§ 


gusting vice of intoxication. § 








A MAN OF LETTERS. 

Op ABE has been penning such an epistle! It is difficult to guess 
hew he came to be trusted with a pen and ink. His friends might 
have been sure he would commit himself, as well as what he had to 
say, to writing. He has managed to put his ‘‘ webbed foot,’ into it, 
with a vengeance. ‘The funniest part of his letter is the finish. 
*“Let us be quite sober,” he says. Well, it would be better to be 
sober, for it is a double evil when a man is drunk as well! as a fool. 


A Barsarovs Racze.—When rival ’busses run over people in their 


competition. 


* Ca 1 effec 
+ Wer d ‘ » at all about that. 
+ r ¢ a ae . rawr 
+ Yes 1 iso! letters, for which you have been immensely overpaid. 
a a ’ : “i : ’ a 4 
y it cert ‘ict ive the effect von describe with those who are no 
‘ ntas a . ‘ , a niente 
m ae a 1, and se who have that advantage (?) wonld, of course, 
snow tuere was not the slirhtest doubt of your condition on that night. 
| Wedo! 
g Re , We hav a issed Vv yu! 
** * , - . ’ ° 
e ‘ nett 1!) } ; W -Are g me to Broadlands to consult with ou 
old f 1 Py. > % 3 : } , 
ma AM at American affairs, and shan’t be back for a month, at least. 
4+ VU al . . ’ 
vf Vea leed; but that dodge won't do no. 
+# There really is something in this idea of Our Contributor. Of course, a 
/ ; i ‘ . 
or ich? AS loney, considering how we have been treated, is ont ¢ 
1a utr / } | 
ques "3 sj S$ passage [ tne s Ave), and a ywesh 1a Smaii 
Sum W t t i 1 he had b Th ¢ ith r° not r har re? l ili ¢ pro- 
bad ‘ t it we know of him, except by chance while plunder- 
Ing, no bullet would be like y to get near him. By th 1on! ve shonld 
} ' ; . 
Lik D1 5 ‘ . , ? Who, trom his very first ¢ mexion ih us, ha 
ee Ly _* > itan irfe - ivi " in our j tn i} ] : 
£ ‘ > . ‘ . . 
99 Th an Her Masesty’s station-honses, though perhans 
smiled, is, Vi ‘eve, suflicient, and we shall have great pleasure in getting 
p= oe pursue the course you threaten, 


FUN. 


| 
bee OLD ENGLISH GENTLE(WO)MEN (OF HAMP.- 
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soon expect to hear Mr. Bever.ey praised for “ the admiriible suite of 


| sider that his moderator-lamp, steel fender, sheep-skin rug, scagliola 
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SHIRE). 


I'LL sing you a fanny song, 
Made by a funny pate, 

Of some five old English gontlemen, 
And what they've done of late ‘ 

On the Hampshire magisterial bonch, 
In the rare old feudal state, 

To a poor old carter (soldier once), 
Who, dreadful to relate, 

One morning left all his work undone, 
And came back very late. 


One Heatacore (Oxford ’Varsty’s choice), 
With Nevint and Cuampsriarse, 
And other two of plebeian names 
Of the same serf-orushing grain, 
Havo lent their sapient aid to bring 
Back feudal strife again, 
Or prove that, like the hares in March, 
eir worships are insane. 
Oh! these five old English gentlemen 
Will county scutcheons stain ! 


i ee 


The facts are these :—One LANcasuire, 
Georcr HamMonp had engaged 
As under-carter—awful post— | 
And justly felt enraged 
At his desertion ; but these beaks 
For six long weeks have cagod, 
With labour hard, this soldier aged, 
Whose been where battle raged. 
Oh! these five old English gontlemon 
Will county scutcheons stain ! 


In “ going forward” days, 
And this most feudal punishment 
Must thinking folks amaze— 
Who travel now by rail express 
Instead of post relays, e 
And stick up for free trade, because 
They find the system pays. 
So these five old English gentlemen 


Oh! this is surely going back 


Had better put on “stays,” | 

And ’stead of causing carters grief, 
Should sooner add the “ wo” 

In midst of the word “ gentlemen ”’ 
Ere next to eourt they go. 

es eS | 
j 





STAGE “ EFFECTS.” | 
| 


It is difficult in these days to tell where tho work of the scone. 
painter terminates; but really we were not quite prepared for this 
kind of thing from the dramatic critic of the J'imes :— 
‘ption-room of Mordaunt | 


in the background, end 
Ma. T. Gursve.” 


“The greater part of the action takes place inthe rec 
Hall, a fine old English interior, with a broad sta o 
real chandeliers, which may rank among the masterpieces of 

Here, indeed, is evidence. of a rare versatility. Not only can a 
centleman, whose fame has hitherto reated on his excellent painting, | 
make real chandeliers, but he can make thom so well that they shall | 


be considered as taking rank with his artistic triumphs. We may 


%% 


drawing-room furniture in. the second act,” er to read such comments 
as the following:— loo wnugh praise can hardly be given to Mr. 
Te.Bin for the couch and work-table with which the action of tho 
heroine, in this intensely wrought scene, is associated ; aud we con- 


pedestals, embroidered fire-screen, priedieu, writing-case, and flower- 
stand are touches of art that the most gifted upholaterers could not 
excel.” 

In short, the “effects” of the modern drama mast now be under- 
stood in the sense usually connected with the phrase, “ goods and 


chattels.”’ 


CarryiInc Coats To Newcasrie.—We place the following instance 
of “natural selection,” clisped from a fashionable contemporary, at 
the disposal of Darwin: —‘Toun Henry Goxpon Lennox, M.P., 
has tiled for th Scilly Islands.” 
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SCIBNTIFIC AN 


Coaly :—“ Tue Guv’NER UE SAY TO ME HE SAY THAT A SKIENTIFIC GENT FOUND OUT THAT IN TWO HUNDRED YEARS THERE WON'T BE A HUNDRI 
OF COAL HE SAY—AND A JOLLY 


TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE Puss. 


I wear that Mr. Joseru Somes and his Society for the Propagation 
of Bigotry and Intolerance have had the audacity to ask the CHAN. 
CELLOR OF THE Excurguer to join them. I wonder the friends of the 
M.P. for Hull let him do such foolish things. They do not endanger 
the liberty of England, but may interfere with his personal freedom— 
though not disayreeably, perhaps—for we treat our lunatics much 
better than we used. 

I understand that Generar Gitvwone is about to be added to the 
Chamber of Horrors at Mapame Tussavp’s. He certainly deserves a 
niche somewhere—there are two empty ones, by the way, in the front 
of Newgate—for the introduction of a new element, Greek fire, into 
modern warfare. It was believed that the Americans had drunk deep 
enough of horrors, thanks to their Butter; but now they have got 
one GILL-MORR, it appears. 

There is notruth in the report that the CuanceLior or Tur EXxcue- 
QUER is about to proceed against the lessge of the Adelphi for supply- 
ing the public with ghosts by the glass without a spirit licence. _The 
story appears to have originated from the fact that Mr. GLADSTONE 
went to see the performance, and expressed his opinion that it was 
“rum.” I can therefore declare this tale about the spirits below 
proof, 

Sir Epwin Lanpseer’s lion is modelled at last. I hope it will not 


stick as long in the clay as it did in the artist's mind. The sooner it 
gets a cast on the way to Trafalvar-square the better. Those who 
have seen it, speak very highly of it as that embodiment of might and 


mane, which is desirable for a British lion. I don’t suppose the 
column will be completed in my time, even now we have got so far ; 
and rather doubt if our children will see more of the four lions than 
thejr “ forbears,”’ as the Scotch say, did before them. 
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GOOD JOB TEW I say 








THE NORWICH MATINS. 
Or THE PoniticaL CorrFEE AND MUvrFrFINs. 

Many have told of the bribes of old, 

What fabulous sums were paid ; 
What things were done, and what risks were run, 

And p’raps what tricks were played ; 
When they bought and sold, with berths and with gold, 

While music so loudly brayed. 


But the times are changed, and at Norwich arranged, 
Some thirty guests break their fast, 

Of course none thought of the votes to be bought, 
As breakfast hour merrily passed ; 

While they talked and laughed, and their coffee quaffed, 
And bolted their matin repast. 


Notr.—The remainder of our contributor’s cffusion is too personal 
ant We merely print the above to show what 
‘ould do, were it possible for him to restrain his virtuous (and 
Lory) em 
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too rabid for insertion. 


The FOURTH Half-yearly Volume of FUN, with Numerou 
es ; . : Humovurous 


handsomely bound in Magenta clot] 


id Index to the FOURTH Vole 
ber, price 1d. 


in Magenta cloth, gilt, 1s. 6 
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THE 


PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND- 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 


BY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF THE DAY. 
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Book IV.—Tue Girsy Came. By G—roe B—rr—w. 


Author of “Lavengro,” ‘The Zincali, or Gipsies in Spain,” “The 
Rommany Rye,” “The Rommany Rye House Plot,” ‘‘ Coming 
aeeuan the Rommany Rye,” *‘ Wild Whales,” “Tame Turbots,” 

+9 tc, 





Cuapter I.—Cast ASHORE. 


THREE persons, and no more, escaped from the collision and the 
| wreck of the Formosa upon the Irish coast. SKIPPER BLOWHARD was 
saved, and Lucretia FLoyp, and Caprain Puitip DomBEY ; and none 
others but these three; and these three with some difficulty. For the 
captain had scarcely been aroused by the cry of land, when he saw, or 
dreamt that he saw—for as to this he would never afterwards speak 


siiieennaneertnmeienne en amped 


~ | ee orenee of absolute knowledge—LucretTIa at his bed-side, 
=e | “og . and menacing, and with a dagger drawn as if in the act to) 
| | Strike; so that he seized her hand at once, and amidst the confusion | 

led her to the deck, and then returned down below and saved such 

~ a things as he could, which were but few and scanty, and lashed her to 

27¢ himself, resolute that they would swim or sink together, and by good 

my hap it befel that they swam. And not less was the luck of the skipper, 


he also swimming ashore; but both ships were rudely shaken in the 
i collision, and when the next gust of wind raised the waters once 
oo a pee uP and were shattered into pieces, thus passing 
es er 1 sort t at no one ever saw them more. It was but a 
wange of dress that Captain DomBey had managed to save from the 

; Wreck, for himself and for the lady. 
PrP a wild coast, and the night was rough and fierce, the wind 
( acd ‘war as oon oa oe a but when the 
clear, though cold Pi secligies fank a itt e, and the night was 
» though cold, and there was no more storm. And they rested 
ves as best they might under the shelter of a crag until the 
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HALT ON THE 


morning; and when 
_ beautiful and bright, 
| habitation, marvelling 





HEATH, 


the morning came, which was one singularly 
they looked about them for signs of human 
not a little when they found that there were 
none such to be seen. Then they held sorrowful counsel together, 
these three forlorn ones; and set forth, walking, into the country, 
hoping for better times, but much disheartened, and doubtful of for- 
tune, and of each other, and of themselves. 

And behold, after they had walked about a distance of three miles, 
they saw a certain smoke rising before them, which did indeed rejoice 
their very hearts, that ha been sorely afflicted and cast down by the 
exceeding loneliness of the place; and marching on, with hope to 
speed them, they soon heard the merry ring of human voices, and 
pushed onwards again, up hill, until, at a sudden bend in the road, 
they came, full and fair, upon a@ gipsy camp. 

And behold, at the instant that they saw the gipsies, by the dark 
Children also were they seen; and a chorus arose— 


























Hearken and listen, my Rommany pal ; 

Twig the qooroo, and the kite, and the gal f 
Welcome them, welcome them! Blaze up the fire, 
Cast in the koppar and commoz the kyar ! 





I].—Mr. Perucencro’s STRANGE INVITATIONS. 


Unscuoo.ep and unskilled in the Rommany tongue, the wayfarers 
were at firet somewhat at a loss to understand the definite meaning of 
this wildly rythmical chant, so that they paused for a while, being 
irresolute and doubtful in their minds. Whereupon the gipsy chief, 
no other, indeed, than my honest friend, Ma. PeTuLenGno, leapt upon 
a bare-backed steed, as black as night, with but one white fault about 
him, and clapped his hands loudly, thrice ; so that the animal under- 
stood Mr. PeruLencro’s behest, and sped away, as with the wings of 
the wind, for he was of desert breed, to the spot where the travellers 
rested, and Mr. PeruLencao bespake them. 

“It ig merry, it is merry, in good green wood. Nix my dolly. 
Come to the old oak tree. There ain’t any hereabouts, but it’s the 
right sort of thing to make believe that there is. Join in the gipsy 
I’m the King of the Forest free! Would the lady like to 
















dance. 

















In the days when we went 
gipsying, a long time ago-o-o. ! Poke a smipe ?” 

And Mr. Perutencro, dismounting, did thereupon, with much 
| courtesy, salute all his new friends, bowing, in espec ‘ial manner, very 
lowly to the lady Lucretia Froyp; and then resumed. . 
‘Join the simple gipsy in his noonday meal? I mean—stow the 
0 f the profession ! —take your tiffin with us at one? Don’t say no, 
there’s good fellows. I can see you're & Swe ll,” for he spoke to Cap- 
TAIN Dompey, “and I daresay this honest old tar will like a snail or 

two.” 

“A which?” asked the astonished BLownarp. 

| “A snril,” answered the wnblashing Mr. Perutencro. “ We do 
| them @ la Francaise now. Entre nous, by-the-bye, you'll find our 
| 


A gipsy life is the life for me. 
Fake a cly ? 


rot 


people rather a rood set, and worth knowing. I'm chief. The deputy 
is Ros Hawker; man Of deucedly good connexions is Ros; brother 
ras hanged at York, only year before last. Regalia or Manilla? You 
don’t smoke? By Jove! Only thing keeps a fellow together. 
Between ourselves, it’s pretty slow work being a gipsy chief. Fight 
at all?” 
™ Ag with respect to snails,” said the indignant Brownarn, whose 
ideas travelled but slowly, “ if anybody tries to make me eat a garden- 
Crawler, I’m not given to wiolence, but I'll knock his head off.” 
= Try 5 you for a round or two, if you like,” said Mr. PETULENGRO, 
‘instantly flinging off his coat; but the combat was, fortunately for old 
| Biownarp, prevented by the interposition of Lucretia Froyp and 
| CAPTAIN Domsey y, and in another minute they returned with the chief 
| to his camp, which was in the middle of a large heath, and they rested 
a and were friendly with their hosts, and all went merrily. 
And Carrain Puitie Domuer had a viass of ale. 





ALE AND OLD. 


You moderns do not know what ale really is. 
You never had the chance. ‘Ah! 
walked the broad, brave 
could go fifty miles for four-and-twopence, and I have known the 


IlI.—Joitiy Goop 
| Yon never tasted it. 


me; I have lived, and lived, and | 
old English high roads before every snob | 





HUN. 





an 


grand old English inns, the grand old English posting inns, and the | 


and beaded ale, that bubbled in the 
it, and was sweetly 
Britons in the good 


. 1 dice 
: r crcre 
be Ing dogged wy 


bright, and beaming, and balmy, 
long-necked glass, and had a creamy 
and was a drink fit for 
‘nIBB could fight his battles without 
Papists were kept under as beseemed, when a 
| Frenchman was hated and despised, when there were fine old mail- 
coaches that did their ten miles an hour nobly, and no one but a fool 
would wish,to go more swiftly, and when the rascally sour swindling 
dregs of bad Bordeaux were not foisted into an English market to 

njure good old British beer, and to ruin noble old British constitu- 


film about 
strong and strongly sweet, 
old days when ( 
the police, when the 





; tions. Ale of my youth, can I ever forget thee ? 

1V.—Tnue Syeit Rosanna, 
* Pretty gentleman, cross my hand with silver, and have your for- 
tune told. Dooker mi chal, says the Rommany maiden.” Thus 
| prettily prattled little Rosanna Hawser to Carratin DomBry, who 
| humoured her the more readily, | ween, that he saw the light blue 
' eyes of Lucretia fixed upon him with a strange expression, in which 
there was somewhat of curiosity. somewhat of passion, and somewhat 
or so it scemed—of So that he consented, and Rosanna 

sanv— 
‘Dark line here, the licht line’s brother; 


another! 
uld be; 
d by thee ? 


(;olden-haired one love 
Stain of blood where none sh: 


lias the blood been sh: 


\h! the mark! the death-mark there! 
| Keemo kimo, where, oh! where ?’ 

{nd Rosanna fell in strong hysterical convulsions, nor could she 
recover herself for many minutes; and when she was herself again, 
she kept her eyes averted from the captain, who, for his part, bit his 

istache, and affected to treat the matter lightly. But Lucretia 
watched him more cad more closely, and, with a look that constantly 


seemed as if it were growing angrier, so that he 
turn came, and the young prop! etess beca 


was glad when her 


o-— 


’ 


** Golden-haired one, faint not, stagger not! 


Blood-line here! vhy 18 the sagas not ? 
Where was the ship? she wast cd on th e bilcw! 
Where was the stranger 7 aslee] yon his ! ill 


Whence did the y sail? from the | and of Nu ra! 
Rouiens kine chens, the foker’s a stacverer 


See 


, 

Us | And again, this time with a loud shrill shriek. the sy bil a to the 
ground, and all the tribe cvathered round he r. wy fling - an di? nacing 
3 
i Spiraea —— = ~ 
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»9ks were cast at Lucretia FLoyp,so that DomsBey drew near to pro- 
r, when suddenly Mr. PETULENGRO laid his heavy hand upon 
the captain’s shoulder, saying— 

‘‘ Brother, between ourselves, ROSANNA ate too much hedgehog, too 
many snails, and drank a little too much of our beer; but she is our 
prophetess, and I must not see her affected like this without knowing 
the reason. I! must search you,’ and at once he plunged his hand 
into the eaptain’s dress-shirt front, and saw the little bag. And when 
he saw the little bag— 

“ By heaven!” cried Mr. PETULENGRO, “the murder’s out! Strike 
the tents! Break up the camp! Sykes is found! Away, away! 
The avengér is at hand! Break up the camp!” 

And im #wift turbulence of flight the gipsies rushed away over the 
heath, leaving Mr. Perurencro alone with Caprain DomBey, for 
Lveretia and BLownHarp had also fled. 

‘And now,” said Mr. PeruLenGro, “as we’re alone, and as you’ve 
got Old S¥xes’s bag, I have only one word to utter—which is 
SNACKS | 
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TOWN TALK. 


LUNCHER AT THE PUBS, 


BY THI 


E are to lose the Mason who could 
not cement a friendship between 
this country and the South. We 
ought to be sorry to part with him 
for he was very dear to us; if you 
doubt my word, look at the little 
bill for the Trent affair. As Mr. 
SLIDDELL is not recalled from his 
‘mission to the French Emperor, I 
suppose we must take it for granted 
t th: at he is promoting the cause of 
‘the South to some purpose with 
_ NAPOLEON, and, ceteris Paribus, the 
? other Parisians. 
i I see by the fashionable intelli- 
gence that “ Miss Burpetr Coutts 
and Mrs. Brown have left for the continent.” When I reflect how 
very much travelling “ ranklesg in the constitooshun ” of our respected 
friend, Mrs. B., and how she suffered in so short a journey as from 
the Commercial-road to the Victoria Theatre, I confess I tremble for 
the consequences. I hope her foreign tour will not interfere with her 
reappearance before the public at Christmas, but | know the maladie 
> mer 1s apt to put one hors de combat. 
The Ghost has been down to call onthe Lorp CuaNnceLLor. The 
visit, | hear, caused some difficulties, for all his lordship’s servants 
threatened to throw up their situations if he didn’t give up the ghost. 
lie, however, contrived to allay their apprehensions by assuring them 
the ghost would not walk, but was coming by rail. The original 
inventor of the illusion applied for a patent, and was opposed by 
some people who were at daggers drawn with Dircks. His lordship 
decided that the claims of PEPPER were not to be sneezed at, as the 
caster of a new light on the subject of spectres. While on the question 
of the ghost, I may as well mention a very curious optical illusion 
vhich | witnessed the other day. 1 was passing down the Strand, 
two o'clock in the afternoon, when, to the best of my belief — 
though I must ¢ ertainly have been suffering from some optical illusion 
-I actually saw a short, stout, clerical- looking person in a white tie— 
strongly re minding me of the lamented SpuRGEON—turn into a public- 
The change was instantaneous, and was inspected before 
‘ing taken from the counter 





about 


S 
1 
house. 
bx 


\ knowing rogue has been selling some greeniinches to people as 
green as they for foreign birds. Taking his finch, he thereby hung a 
tail long blue feathers, affixing it with sealing wax. The articles 
thus assigned and duly sealed were delivered to a lady, who takes 
her affidavit he took her avadavats and some money besides in 
exchar When the cruel but ingenious rascal is caught, { hope he 
will be hommopathically treated with whacks in the same way as he 
served the birds. : . 

UNWILLING LIBERALITY. 

Wer have often seen a tempting advertisement headed * Money 
absolutely given away,” but had no idea that the real fact had any 
existence out of the paces of a work of fiction until we read the 
account of the doings of the Great Fa We then did comprehend 
it: since, to judge by the pecuniary results which have accrue d to the 
unfortunate shareholders, the money they have advanced has literally 


completely been given away. 
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1° Comic Pistorie of Meraldric. 


oe 


Boke ve Fyrste. 

Cuapter 1V¥.—ConcerninG TIN 

—a, INCTURES is the name 
used in heraldry for the 
colours with which the 
blazon—or as some 
frivolous writers term 
it, the blaze on—the 
shield or escutcheon is 
formed. Their number 
is nime, so that our 
readers may easily re- 
member that fact by 


the week, and adding 
two; but persons with 
strong memories haye, 
of course, no need to 
resort to this weekly 
contrivance. 

First of all comes or, 
or gold; and as gold 
may be said to hold the 
first place in most hu- 
man affairs, we are not 
surprised to find it occu- 
pying the same position 
in heraldry. 

Next comes argent, 
or silver; this is but 
natural, as everyone 
would place silver after 
gold, and, in fact, when changing the first we generally obtain the 
second. We 

Thirdly, we have gules, or red, and any herald, before describing 
this colour, would, of course, have to make himself ready first. 

Fourthly, comes azure, or blue, which, though often met with on an 
escutcheon, is also sometimes to be found in the human countenance, 
as for instance, when a man comes home at two a.m. On @ rainy 
morning, and finds he has lost his latch-key, and the household are 
gone to bed. 

Vifthly, sable, or black. This colour is to be recommended for the 
armorial bearings of Abolitionists, and all those’gentlemen who go in 
for the am-I-not-a-man-and-a-brother line of business, and also of 
conjurors or negro-mancers. 

Sixthly, vert, or green. N.B.—No connexion with Evans's supper- 
rooms. 

Seventhly, purpure, or purple, which we should say belonged rather 
to feline than human heraldry, as cats must naturally be best acquainted 
with purr-purr. 

Kighthly, tenne, or orange, a colour reminding us more of dessert 
than of the dry study of heraldry, although we do hope to extract 
some juice from it. 

Lastly comes sanguine, or murrey, and this naturally brings us to 
Fux. Always sanguine of success, and also uncommonly murry.* _ 

Besides these tinctures there are others, including the tinct. opi, 
or mother’s blessiAg, much patronized by the late lamented Mx. 
Darry, to still the voice of childhood, when enjoying the luxury of a 
nice scream; but as we object to kidnapping of all kinds, and this 
particular sort especially, we shall pass it by, merely observing that 





it has no connexion with the subject in hand, and we decline to mix it 
in our heraldic retort. 

The next articles we shall submit to the notice of our readers are 
roundels, which are balls thrown on to the shield. These, according 
to their colours, have different names or aliases, as a policeman would 
say. Thus they are bezants when or, or gold colour; plates, when 
argent, or silver, though this seems an absurdity, as a silver plate 
in the shape of a ball would be very awkward ; torteaux, when gules, 
or red; hurts, when azure,—this is a much more sensible name, as 
hurts and bruises are often blue; pommes, when vert,—to this we 
object, green apples having a very unwholesome sound; golpes, when 

pellets, when sable, which calls vividly to mind our schoolboy 
vhen black pellets of bread frequently crossed the dining-table 





purple ; 
aa. 

to restrain their juet indig when we expan 
merry.” W irselves only found out tbe 


re 
ke after two hours’ hard study.—Eb. 
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thinking of the days of 


sanguine. 


| The metals and colours above mentioned are distinguished by some 
| ancient heralds by the names of the planets and precious stones; but 
nodern heralds plan it differently ; not only is the practice exploded, 


| when no one was looking; oranges, when yellow, and guzes, when 


| but the originators also have been considerably blown up. 


| By one who has tried a 


| 








AN EARLY RISING KYRIC. 


to do at again- ~if le knows . 


THE sun is up, the lark sings high, 
The grass with dew is wet, 

(Which makes it likely, by-the-bye, 
Your death of cold you'll get). 

Then leave your couch and sally forth 
The morn’s pure breeze inhale 

(It’s blowing nor’-nor’-east-by-north, 
And blowimg: quite a gale.) 


How sweet in morn’s first light to ream, 
The sun-lit hills to climb, 

(And how you'll wish te be at home 
Long ’ere it’s breakfast-time !) 

The sluggard world is locked in dreams, 
To morn’s bright glorieg dead ! 

(How precious long the morning seems 
To what it does in bed!) 


Don’t wake the house! Your threshold o'er 
Trip softly—let them he. 

(You can’t veturn—you’vye shut the door, 
And haven't got the key.) 

You’re free to wander where you will 
Ere they they day begin! 

(And you must wander—wander still 
Till some one lets you in.) 


The world’s before you where to choose, 
Walk where you will you may, 

(But walk you must—you'd like a snooze- 
Fate for some hours says nay !) 

You’ve walked through meadows, ficlds have seen 
Greener than e’er at noon, 

(You feel than meadows far more green 
To leave your bed so soon.) 


Bright Chanticleer proclaims the morn, 
Still on her nest’s his mate, 

(One's breakfast-table egys adorn, 

Sut you for eggs must wait.) 

The milkmaid tripping o’er the lea 
Forth to her task doth go, 

'Tis hours yet at your door ere she 
Shall call out * Milk below!”’) 


How bright the sun! The air how clear! 
How beautiful! how pure! 

(“ What, is that seven o'clock I hear ? 
The servant’s up, I’m sure.’’) 

Home! Oh! the magic of that word, 
Which dawn’s bright self o’erpow’rs, 

Your servant thinks it most absurd 
That master keeps such hours!) 


Here’s your own sofa! Fate is kind! 
Awhile you yet may sleep. 

(Master, of course, the dust won't mind 
When there’s the room to sweep.) 

And who comes now? “Tis she who shares 
Of yrief and joy your cup. 

(It serves you right-— your wife declares— 
You shouldn't bave got up!) 


Oh! banquet of home joys 80 rife ! 
Ol! breakfast, homely meal! 

(You've lost your appetite. Your wife 
Was right for once you feel). 

Of morning exercise folks talk, 
Health gure thus to obtain. 

Reader! I’ve tried a morning walk, 
But won't try it again. 


valk before breakfast, but who doesn’t mean 
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YOU TELL ME, MY MAN, 


MIGHT, 


Angel (in Crinoline) 


Satirical Rustic :—“* Wat, IF YOU 








No. 


Viscount Bury is the eldest son of the sixth Earn or ALBEMARLE. 
The ALBEMARLE family name is Kerre., and they carry marine shells 
in their coat armour as a proof of their Dutch or amphibious extrac- 
The founder of the earldom was not, however, of low Dutch | 
origin, but rather the Dutch cheese than otherwise. He was Loxp 
or Voorst, and so came over to better himself with WILLIAM oF 
Oxsxce. This migration is, perhaps, hinted at in the crest—which 
is an aquatic bird, very like that essentially a-quack-tic bird, the wild 
duck. 

The noble lord, who forms the subject of our present sketch, was 
born in London, in 1832. The titles attached to the Earldom of Albe- 
marle are the Viscounty of Bury, in the County Palatinate of Lancaster, 
and the Barony of Ashford, in the county of Kent, Albemarle itself 
being situated in Normandy. 
more sons than one, he has two titles to spare, and confers upon the 
elder-Bury. 

Viscount Bury was educated at Eton, where, as a matter of fag-t, 
he had to work his way up from servant to master, like any other 
boy. We are unable to say what character he gained in statu pupil- 
lari; whether, in this academy where titles are dropped, he was 
known as Goose-Bury and Mull-Bury, or gained by punctuality and 
order the name of Due-Bury. 

In 1849 the viscount was appointed an ensign and lieutenant in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. It is strange that, possessing the talent he 
does, he should have selected the military profession. In the sable 
varb of the church he might have distinguished himself as a black- 
urnY—or, ag a bar-Bury, have attained legal eminence. 


58.—Ricut Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 













When the possessor of the earldom has | 
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ARE ODIOUVUS. 


1F I CAN GET THROUGH THIS GATE TO THE RIVER?” 


SQUEEGED. A LOAD 0’ HAY WENT THROUGH THIS MORNIN’ !” 


| In 1850 he was private secretary to Lorp Joun Russet. In 

| | accepting the post he probably looked for promotion at the hands of 
the Whig lord, but he was, of course, mistaken. His lordship is of 

| opinion that only slips of his own family-tree are suited for climbers. 

Subsequently Lorp Bury served in India as aide-de-camp to Lorp 

I’reperic Fitz-CLaRence. The country, however, did not suit him, 
for in 1854 he returned to England on sick- leave. Luckily, the East 
did not do permanent injury to his health, although he was compelled 
| to leave the army, just when the Crimean campaign would have 
given him an opportunity of becoming an active service-Bury, 

In the December of this year he was appointed civil secretary and 
| superintendent of Indian Affairs for the province of Canada, and 
| accordingly took up his residence there. It was at this time that he 

was caught in the snares of Cupid, and (M‘)NauBep by Hymen. 

In 1857, having returned to England, he accepted the invitation of 

a northern constituency, and contested Norwich. He was returned, 

and continued to represent that borough until 1859. In that year it 

was discovered that there was a modern meaning for the old rhyme— 
“The man in the moon 


(ame tumbling down 
To ask his way to Norwich.” 


| The “man in the moon” with his electioneering system found his 

| way to Norwich on Viscount Bury’s behalf, and a petition was conse- 
quently presented against his return. On inquiry the noble lord was 
unseated, but having once tasted the pleasures of a Parliamentary life 
he was eager to enter the House again. The result was that, in dis- 
regard of the family motto, “ Ne cede malis,” he gave way to the Wick-ed 
people’s invitation, and was elected for Wick. He still represents this 
constituency, which has gained him the soubriquet of Candle-Bury. In 
1859 he was appointed Treasurer of the Royal Household, and became 
a member ef the Cabinet Council. 


—— 
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DEFENCE——NOT DEFIANCE. 


Major Bull :—“ BOYS! WHICHEVER WAY WE LOOK, WAR-CLOUDS ARE RISING. 
OUR POWDER DRY, AND WHO'S AFRAID?’ 
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Liberalism. 


Bury. 
him Cloud-Bury, and yet too advanced to stamp him a Sloe-Burr. 


the magazines ; but his pen is not a great feather in his cap. He is 
also known as an amateur artist, but his sketches reveal less of the 
artist than the amateur, and he would do well, perhaps, to confine 


himself to drawings on his bankers. 


active and energetic promoter and supporter. Indeed, it was pro- 
posed by a very enthusiastic corps(e) that the service should be called 
the Bury-al service. His lordship is a good shot, and a capital officer 
—being Lieutenant-Colonel of the Civil Service Rifles. Of course, the 
member for Wick can be luminous on the subject of light infantry 
drill, and lead on his men like Jutivs C.xsazk as soon as their “ Ide(a)s 


of March are come” to perfection. 


AT THE PLAY. 


ERR HERMAN, for whose tauto- 
logical appellation his place of birth 
and progenitors must be held re- 
sponsible, might be 
supernatural origin did we not re- 
member the poet’s assurance that 
‘*Two Herr is human.” 





feat with his dexter hand, the Pres- 
tidigi—one minute allowed for re- 
freshment—tator who is now as- 


the other senses. 


expeditious in disposing of every- 


possible space of time, nor be more 
perplexed than the spectators to 
explain how it has been got rid of. 
Unlike other wizards who practically 
illustrate the theory that ‘‘ distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” 
HeERRMAN comes close to the vigilant 
watchers of his movements, 
with cuffs stretched back and empty 





ee palm. 
brimming globes of gold fish which he takes from under a handker- 
cnief in the very centre of a crowd who have had free permission to 
put his costume through a strict competitive examination, must be 
left to those explorers who have leisure to spend a life-time in solving 
amystery. The source of the water in that crystal vase is as worthy 
to stimulate the curiosity of mankind as the source of the Nile. Each 
watch that he borrows from the company goes in a way the owner could 
never have expected, and suggests by its unseen movement 2 new 
escape-ment. In short, on the omne ignotum principle of the old 
Latin proverb, if all that is unknown is magnificent, the entertainment 
of Hexr HerrMan is the most splendid affair that has yet been seen. 
lhe hat trick, where the conjuror fills a common chapeau with coins 
clutched from airy vacancy, is done quite in theatrical style, and the 
person who lends the hat must feel—to paraphrase a Dundreary sen- 
oe such a mode of money-making would suffice to any chap 
USC. 

The new American actress, Miss BaTEMAN, who has ‘appeared at 
the Adelphi, is fairly entitled to adopt as her motto, ‘‘I am all Leah.” 
lhe American version of the dull German play, which even Ristor! 
could not hake endurable at Her Majesty’s last summer, is much 
more presentable under that title than the original. 


Crom ; oh? . . . . . . 
going public who show a particular fancy for particular names. The 
= ion must be satisfied as well the auricular organs, and Miss Bate- 
MANS Leah thus will justify the manager producing it with a strong 


cast in his eye. 
G 


His lordship has been a contributor of political and other papers to 


considered of 


As a nim- 
ble-fingered practiser of a dexterous 


tounding audiences at the Princess’s 
surpasses all who have hitherto | 
tried to make the eyes the fools of 
The veriest spend- | 
thrift that ever got through a for- | 
tune ina fortnight could not be more 


thing he has received in the shortest 


Whence he produces those | 


id ; No tragic actress | 
Ou ver aka ace : 
could ever make a five-act piece called Deborah acceptable to a play- | 





In Parliament his lordship is a Liberal, but also a general supporter 
of Lorp PALMERSTON—which means something more extravagant than 
He is, however, a supporter of the ballot, extension of 
the franchise, anti-sectarian state education, and a national poor-rate. 
He has not distinguished himself by the introduction of any measure 
which could gain him the name of Bill-Bury—nor has he by strenuous 
advocacy of a close-shaving economy earned the appellation of Rasp- 
His views are not vague and visionary enough to nickname | 


| Visitant could belong to this world. 


Of the volunteer movement the gallant viscount has been a most | 


| day, I 





Nothwithstanding a general disbelief in such things at the present 
/ am in a position to testify as a nigh witness that the awful 
apparition of an apple-woman startled a few evenings ago the occu- 
pants of the stalls at Sadler's Wells. It was seen to glide steadily 
along the whole length of the row, ultimately Vanishing like the 
Spectres recorded by old AuBREY, with a “strange odour and a melo- 
dious twang,” which resembled the sudden snapping of the strings of a 
ginger-beer bottle. The Ghost Club must look to this, for it is quite 
impossible to believe, under the refined management of Mrss Ma ani OTT 
and during the performance of the legitimate, such an appalling 
Tue Opp Man. — 





———— 


“FUN” AT A PREMIUM.—HOORAY! 


{A Fact.) 


We have often heard 6f 61d clothes-men, of the Hebrow persuasi 
uas 
and other dealers in tft-off articles, recommending stout tad waren 


| as being “‘ better ash new,” but we certainly never expected to find 


ee 


| No! 


| 


and, 


hand outstretched, literally bares the , 


our own journal coming within the category of things more valuable 
at second-hand than when spick-and-span new. In fact, periodical 
literature deteriorates in value With age, more rapidly perhaps than 
any known commodity, tmless it be unmarried ladies over thirty 
Yesterday’s Times is worth its weight in the butterman’s scales as 
waste-paper, no more. The reader may then judge of our feelings on 
receiving a letter signed “ A Chemist and Druggist,” and bearing the 
Banbury postmark, which letter informed us that at a recent sale by 
auction of the reversionary interest in the journals withdrawn from 
the Mechanics Institution reading-room of that town, the sum given 
for a week-old Fun was even higher than its original published price. 
To come to figures, an admirer of ours, in this land of (Banbury) 
cakes, has given for the next six months’ numbers of Fun (each 
number to be supplied one week after publication), the sum of two- 
and-threepence. He could, of course, get the journal hot from the 
press at a less price from the local agent. But shall we blame him ? 
He is willing to give for us, at second-hand, a higher price than 
we set upon ourselves in all our brilliant newness. But what we are 
really worth, no BABBAGE, even when undisturbed by organ-grinders 
could ever calculate. 


THE SERFS OF CASTLE HEDINGHAM. 


Ye wives of Castle Hedingham, ye matrons, and ye maids, 
Who follow in such thorough style the wizard finder’s trades : 
Your shud’ring countrywomen all in tones of loathing say, 

** The fiends of Castle Hedingham, how horrible are they ee 


Just like the savage feminines who own Danomey’s rule, 

They show the wild cat fierceness of the Cuantotre Corpay school ; 
With hearts that scorn the softness that should female impulse sway 
The fiends of Castle Hedingham, how horrible are they ! if 


Ye men of Castle Hediugham, and ye that represent (?) 
The stain on England’s franchise list in British Parliament ; 


| What say you, Mayor Beresronp, of this most Tory trait, 


The serfs of Castle Hedingham, how ignorant are they ! 


Saint Stephen’s could well spare you, and you'd be for once of use, 
If leaving Tory platitudes, you'd study to produce 

A landlord who, Conservative, could yet unblushing say, 

“The tenantry of Hedingham, how well informed are they !”’ 


THE ORGAN FIENDS. 

A DREADFUL accident happened a few days since in West Birming- 
ham to a Me. Swann, whose pony took fright at the discordant shrieks 
and growls of an itinerant Italian with that infernal machine called an 
organ. Of course, when the miscreant saw the mischief, he simply 
grinned, shouldered his instrument, and made off. How long will 
common-sense have to wage war against these unclean, noisy 
wretches, protected as they are by the idiocy of a class of people who 
think any sound is harmony, and whose ears for music are positively 
asinine in extent and refinement? Fwuw will really have to frame an 
act himself, and carry it through Parliament, if nobody will save him 
the trouble. . 


WeaTHER-Wise aNpD Wise WeaTnher.—ApmiraL Fitzroy bag re- 
turned to his offices at the Board of Trade. It is confidently affirmed 
that the late gales blew up tremendously on hearing he was not 


there. 
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| A PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

A (We have much pleasure in quoting—a little in anticipation—from 
an article entitled “A Few Facts about. Fuel,” from the Quarterly 
Review, which is to appear in the year 2063.—Eb, Fun. | 

** By that triumph of modern science, the Memoria Polytechnica, 
patented by Sik Perer Perrer (who is descended from a professor of 
the same name, who was the inventor of some curious spectral illusions 
in the nineteenth century), we are enabled by merely shaking a little 
of the dust of ages into the crucible before the magnetic mirror of 
this delicate apparatus, to raise a picture of the history of the past. 
Any of our readers, who like to follow our experiments with this 
apparatus, in connexion with these remarks on fuel, may communicate 
by their private telegraphs with our office. As our numbers—price 
one penny—are published every quarter of an hour, and printed by the 
electric press, we shall be enabled to answer any questions promptly. 

“It is very curious to look back to a meeting held at Newcastle in 
1863 by an extinct society, calling itself the Brit. Ass.,* where a speech 
touched on a fossil, not known now except in museums, a black igni- 

| ferous formation, spoken of by contemporary writers as coal. This 
| speech was made by one Sik WILLIAM AkMsTRONG, the inventor, in 
the days before gunpowder was exploded, of a species of cannon, 
some specimens of which, by the way, may be seen doing duty as 
posts in Rotten Row, the promenade where Fashion stretches its legs 
after a gallop round the metropolis in its aerial machine. Sir WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG is reported—but reporting before the invention of the 
vaporo-atmospheric-rapid-writing-engine was very imperfect—to have 
declared his belief that, somewhere about the time in which we live, 
coal would fail. This, as we know, has proved to be the fact, but the 
absurd part of the speech is that the orator seemed to be under an 
impression that we should be in a dreadful state for the want of it. 
How utterly groundless his alarm was is known in these days by 
everyone who has eyes to see. With the new modification of the 
plan of aerial calorification, which has been in use for the last hundred 
| years, the largest buildings can be warmed by five minutes*turning of 
| the friction handle. What our large buildings are compared with 
| our ancestors’, may be learned by comparing our Olympic Theatre— 
‘ 
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by no means our finest Thespian dome—with the ruins of the Taber. 
nacle, assigned by tradition to. the worship, of Srurceon, the Cloacina 
of the nineteenth century, It was the fashion in that age to speak 
of.-well-known facts as being what ‘every school-boy knew? As 






glee 
¢ , 


the educational plasters invented by the Duke or®Paut BEpForpD | 


have long done away with any necessity for such establishments as 
schools, we may parody the phrase by saying, ‘any man who has 
applied the plaster to the back of his neck for two seconds’ is aware 
that in fuel, as in everything else, we have entirely overthrown the 
practice of our ancestors. 2 


* “Mentioned by this abbreviation in the notes to Cotenso’s *‘ Pentateuch 
Remodelled.’ We have been unable to make out the full title.” 


—— 
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“The fact, that air contains all the necessaries for locomotion, food, 
light, and fire, seems never to have struck the people of the past, 
Indeed, the invention of a machine to convey them through the air to 
a given point—a clumsy enough machine, too—was a late discovery, 
and one which CoxwELlL, the first adventurer in that path, did not 
live to see completed, although he survived the ancient PALMERsTON 
by half a century. 

“We have discovered—as is well known to our readers—that air, 
being the chief requisite for man in all ages, contains all that is 
By the simplest mechanical contrivances erected 
at the doorways of our homes, we are enabled to separate the com- 
ponent parts of the atmosphere, and convey those requisite for heat 
to our stoves, those meet for food to our larders, those necessary for | 
locomotion to the stables, to be condensed and placed in our aerial | 
cars. 

“The thought of such alterations as these on the surface of the | 
planet is enough to make the Brit. Ass. turn inits grave, although, for | 
that matter, the grave doubtless no longer exists. It must be re- 

membered that early in this century the whole crust of the earth was | 
removed, in order to improve and level its surface for the grand univer- 
sal atmospheric junction line to everywhere under the sun. The earth, | 
so removed, was, it will be remembered, carted off to the moon, per | 
aerial Pickrorp. It is more than likely the remains of the Brit. Ass, | 


were then dispersed.” 





THE LAY OF A LUNATIC.* 


‘ AvuroRA FLoyp”’ in fustian stalks, 
*“ Romola”’ has the measles, 
Whilst “‘ Peprer’s Ghost”? with Patti walks 
Round ‘ CuarLes KEENE’s studio easels.” 


‘‘ The Water Babies,” ** Lost and Saved,” 
Were found in “ False Positions,” 

By “ Digby Grand,” who straightway raved 
For several editions. 


* Guy Livingstone” is “ Nobly False,” 
’Tis said to “ Cousin Stella,” 

Since with “ John Brown” he saw her walt 
Or “ any other fellah.” 


The road to “ Barren Honour ” leads 
‘A Simple Woman ”’ straying ; 

Whoever “ Lady Audley” reads, 
May verify this saying. 


“Kate Coventry” is * Tried and True,”’ 
Poor “ Catherine’s Marriage” baulkin¢, 

She saw “ The Dark Girl Dressed in Bluc’’ 
With A. K. H. B. walking. 


** Colenso Wrong and Moses Right,” ’ 
So says the Crown-court prophet ; 


But hostile critics say that wight | i 


Knows precious little of it. 


‘Fish Hatching,” “ Taken upon Trust,” 


And “ Austin Elliot ” says he must 
Tell tales of ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers.” 


‘Roba di Roma,” so folks say, e 
‘© At Odds” is with ** Thalatta,”’ 

To “ Live it Down” is perhaps the way | 
They'll take to mend the matter. 


But, hark! I hear Forses WINsLow calls ! 
The Hanwell cock is crowing, 

And on my maniac vision falls— 
I come, that is, I’m going. 


ATTEMPTED Murper.—A young man who had been jilted by Miss 
Susan —— met her in the street two days ago, and deliberately cut 
her in two places, once opposite the post-office, and the second time 
near the church. The young lady has fortunately recovered the blow. 
The ruftian boasts of his act, and describes it as one of ‘ justifiable 
Suey-side.” 


ED 


* The mental aberration of this unhappy man was occasioned by being con- 
fined to his room for a week, with no other intellectual food than a copy 0 
** Tuprer’s Proverbial Philosophy,” and the advertisement-half of the Atheneum, 
As a natural consequence, he chose the hghtest reading, and the akove maniac 
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' strain is the result of his study. 2 
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FROM A HARASSED CONTRIBUTOR. 

—. FAR Epiror,—I grieve to say you'll 
are zet no article to-day. I find I 
cannot write for Fun; ah! woe is 
me, I cannot pun! Not, you will 
understand that I admit my well 
of wit is dry; not that my teeming 


} 
u 
¥ 


with “no effects.” My skull i 
crammed with quip and pun; 4t 
positively bursts with fum. I have 


| would electrify the town. If all 


bridled mirth would rule the day. 
The judge would, though he looks 
so big, incontinently dash his 
‘, wig. The lawyer, parson, doctor, 


could tell. he muffith boy would 
stop his bell; the tanner, sure, 
would split his hides; the chemist 
feels quite out of sorts from roaring at my smart retorts. The 
drummer, as each Wednesday comes, looks only for my con and 
drums ; the Hebrews that in clothes shops sit, all (though reluctantly) 
admit that I’m the only one they know, who boasts of having Jewed 
‘em (ch!) The very convicts have confessed mine were the cranks 
they loved the best. The tailors of the writer say, that his (s)attire 
is recherché. Coachmakers never saw in use, such shafts as those I 
can produce. The army, navy, dare not enter lists with my eyea 
terocnta. 

No, Editor, I lack not stuff, but raw material’s not enough, it must 
be worked, you understand,.by a refined experienced hand. I sit me 
down to cut and trim, search and examine limb by limb, copy that 
might, so strong its tone, upheave a continental throne. But the 
unsympathizing fates decree that then the water-rates shall dun me 
for that hateful claim. Impatiently I pay the same, collector grace- 
fully withdraws, and I resume my search for flaws in home and con- 
tinental laws. Rat-tat! the district postman knocks. I find inside 
my letter-box a printed sheet, ‘‘ Whereas,” it said, “ complaint this 
day, sir, hath been made to me, a local magistrate,’ a summons for a 
general rate. Rat-tat! the postman here aguin? 
Jemima JANE. The offer of my hand and heart she takes in (so she 





] ) 


neat jokes beneath my crown that | 


| 
| 
| 


brain elects to brand my drafis | 


could hear what I could say, un- | 


| 


too, would barst with Jaughter if | 
they knew the merry things that I | 


| 













































FROM OUR OWN “NATION.” 


“Harp of Erin, and has it come to this? Must hapless Hibernia 
suffer yet another wrong at the hands yet gory with the blood of 
millions of Ireland’s bravest sons? Must another injury be piled 
upon her wretched head? It wanted but this, that the blood-boltered 
tyrants who rule over this land—already shrieking alond in wild and 
piteous accents of despair—should send their Channel Fleet, manned 
by ruffians, steeped to the lips in every sort of hideous and horrible 
crime, to our beauteous shores. And now they are here! yes, here, 
in Dublin! It is true‘they come im peaceful guise, pretending, indeed, 
that it is as visitors they are here! But we see through and scorn 
the shallow subterfuge! The teffians will invite us on board their 
ships! They will give us dimmers! Balls! Breakfasts! If we want 
them, beds! But shall we go? Never! A million, billion, trillion, 
times, never ! . 

‘‘Wewill be calm, although our blood is welling up and boiling over 
at this fresh wrong. We know the real author of this outrage. We 
will @nmask him. No ae shall he skulk behind his would-be 
incognito of the ‘ ministry.’ Tt is, and our readers know that we never 
deceive them, PALMERSTON! PALMERSTON, himself an Irishman, who 
hag thus dared to send this gang of miscreants, fresh from the Saxon 
shore where universally they have been repulsed and treated with the 
ignominy they deserve, to this our Emerald Isle! Had it come from 
the reckless RussELL or the impious GLADSTONE, it would havedeen 
bad enongh ; but for a son of Erin to turn and tear the land that bore 
him is heartrending, soul-crushing, in one word, infamous. Do our 
readers doubt what we have stated? We will in a few words con- 
vince them how true, how sadly true, are the words we have written. 
We will appeal to facts, and then each can judge for himself whether 
we are right or any other man. Who caused the rebellion of ’98 ? 
Was it not PALMERSTON, to gain his own diabolical ends! Who shot 
Low Epwakpd FitzGErauD? Again ’twas the ferocious PALMERSTON ? 


| Who repealed the Union? The crafty Patmerston, with his low 


A letter from | 


says) good part, and likes me, as she’s sure I know, but authors are | 


considered low. 

A fearful single knock succeeds. One of my tailors says he needs 
his money, just to meet a few bills that are shortly falling due, they’ve 
only got a day to run, and so he sends a dun, ha’ done! A new 
policeman next applies with envelope of threatening size ; a summons 
trom a hansom cabby, who says I’ve been behavin’ shabby, and so on | 
Wednesday I must go, at two, unto the street of Bow. A small boy | 
next, a practised liar, ‘‘ Please, sir, your chimbley’s all on fire.” Ha! | 
ha! my wrath is partly fed, I punch this child upon the head! A | 


sounding clout, and then another: what though he threaten me with 
his mother? I feel much better after that, and will resume. Rat- 
tat-tat-tat! Four knocks! a visitor, no doubt. That loafer, Brown! 
“Now, Brown, get out!” 

I rather think I’m going mad. So young, so beautiful; how sad. 
Bring me some straw directly here, I think I’ll sing the ‘ Maniac’s 
Tear,” after the manner of Miss Hucues, of the Olympic Theatre, 
who’s connected with (so sweet is she) the Hugheses of Adversity. 
Another knock; this is too bad. Ha! ha! Ha! ha! your office lad! 
Copy? Ha! ha! I’m mad! I bite! He scampers off, I think he’s 
right, in fright, from sight, poor wight. Good night! 

Hatt WRIGHT. 











FIRE! 


Le feu Captain Suaw is on a visit to the Duke oF SUTHERLAND at 
Dunrobin Castle. As he is not at home, we hope the fires will be out | 
too. Perhaps if the ‘ devouring element,” as the penny-a-liner calls | 
it, pays a visit to the metropolis, on finding Captain SHaw is not | 
there to receive it, it will be put out. We trust that just at this time 
of the year, when the weather begins to cool and grates are lighted 
again, he will not make light of the necessity there is for his presence 
with his brigade. We speak in earnest, not in jest, for we know how | 
dangerons it is to play with fire; indeed, if we exercised our enginuity 
at all, it would be to play upon it. 


| We say, no! 


cunning #nd the money wrung from the hard-earned wages of Trigh- 
men! Who thwarted Lorp Wenrncton (an Irishman) in the 
Peninsular war? The envious Patarerston! To come to later 
times ; who caused the potato blight in’46 ? The fiendish PALMERSTON, 
to starve those of his own countrymen, who would die rather than 
subinit to a Pule founded on usurpation and wholesale murder! Who 
has committed most of the agrarian outrages which of late years have 
disgraced our happy country? “Tis PALMERsTON, if not in his own 
person, at least by his agents, in order that the finger of scorn should 
be pointed at Green Erin! These few facts, which every child unable 
to speak can corroborate with loud voice, will convince our readers at 
once. 

“ And why have these invaders come? Is it to invite us to dinner ? 
That is a blind! It is to batten on the glorious hos- 
pitality of Ireland, a hospitality denied them with every mark of con- 
tumely in their own filthy land. ‘That is what they are come for. 
Men of Ireland, be prepared! Forwarned is forearmed! Lock up 
your larders! Lose the keys of your cellar doors! And send the 
wretched robbers back to wallow and rot in their own down-trodden 


country. 





ee 





THE ARTFUL RUSS. 


Ou! an artful move is the Russian’s last 
In preaching on Finland’s soil, 
Of righteous tone were the words that passed 
As smooth as the purest oil ; 
Of laws to be mended, finance controll’d, 
Reserving alone to him 
Permission the reim# of Reform to hold— 
A right imperial whim. 
Scheming thus on Finland’s soil, 
The artful Russian is wasting oil. 


For the western pow'rg, though they took rebuff 
In silence, yet feel with scorn, 
How falsely he acteth, and.know enongh 
How loosely his honour’s worn ; 
And slowly, yet surely, the time draws near 
When, casting mere words aside, 
These western pow’rs by their deeds must cheer 
Brave Poland so harshly tried. 
Scheming then will useless be, ' 
The brave young Pole will at last be free! 





On! Wonperrvut Sux !—The heat has lately been so great, andthe | 


' gun so powerful, that we have seen cabs-tan’d by it in the open street ! | 
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Hatter (rather unobservant) :—“ I see, Sin. WHAT YOU WANT IS SOMETHING QUIET, GENTLEMANLY, 
AND UNOBTRUSIVE.” 





THE SPECTRAL SONG OF THE SEASON. A WISE 


Here's to the Ghost—I have counted fifteen 
That haunt the metropolis nightly— 
Who comes on the stage and goes on in a scene, 
And does all his spiriting lightly. 
Let the Ghost pass, drama or farce, 


I warrant an image you'll find in the glass. for a whole week ? 


Here's to the spectre with legs of great size, 
And here’s to the one who has none, sir. 
Here’s to the lime-light that dazzles his eyes, 
And here’s to the figure of Fun, sir. 
Let the Ghost pass, PErPER’s no ass, 
I warrant to patent the use of the glass. 


Here’s to the figure thrown up from below, 
Now to one that’s both vocal and merry, 
The concert-room nymph that as Ariel they show, 
At the Hall which they call Canter-bury. 
Let the Ghost pass—fair is the lass, 
And no girl can object to look spruce in a glass. 


- 


Some do it clumsy, and some do it dim, 
And some are perplexed to know whether 
The patent is not a mere Chancellor's whim, 
But the Ghost seems the thing altogether. 
So let the Ghost pass, it will money amass 


For all whe an image produce in a glass. on sale. 








[Ocroser 10, 1863. 


ODE TO GREECE. 


By an Oxrorp Don. 


AN 


Wuat ashock to each classical notion! 
My blood runs quite cold, I declare, 
My brain’s in a rapid commotion, 
On end stands the whole of my 
| hair! 
Oh! city of Zedus and Poseidon, 
Oh! Athens of Pallas the fair, 
Can your powers be no longer relied 
| on 


To teach men your temples to 
spare ? 
| For lo! where DEMosTHENES’ thunder 
| Rolled forth on the tremulous air, 
| Where sat PertcLes—not far asunder 
| From Aspasta’s white ivory chair ; 
Where Socrates spake the truth 
boldly 
As only a SocraTEs dare, 
Where smiled AtcipiabEs coldly, — 
| Where argued wise Prato with 
care ; 
| Where CLEon of fighting and talking 
Alike gained a fortunate share, 
| Where Sopuocres gloomily stalking 
| Sang CEpipvs’ grief and despair— 
| In that place by old legends so 





gracious 

| Long-hallowed—in Athens — yes, 
there! 
| They have built a quadrangle capa- 
| cious— 

And they’ve christened it ‘ Pat- 
| MERSTON SQUARE!” 
| 


THE Bic Suip ann A LitrLe DirFi- 
cuLtry.—It is currently reported that 
the Great Eastern is to be sold by 
auction. That’s all well enongh, but 
we should like to know where they 
will find an auctioneer strong enongh 
to knock her down, even with the 

help of the largest bidder. 


Truty AwruL!—Why are Grisi, 
Mario, and Patti like the highest 
garrets in a house?—Because they 
are upper-attics. (Operatics.) 


| A Heavy Orrence.—Shop-lifting. 


Printed and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, £0, Fleet-street, E.C.—October 10, 1963, 





LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


Fun presents his compliments to the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, and con- 
gratulates him on the possession of sufficient good sense to disregard 
the howling of one thousand five hundred pietists, who petitioned for 
the closing of the theatres during Passion week. Why should the 
actors be singled out, and called upon to sacrifice their means of living 
We should recommend the actors to petition to 
have the clergy compelled to do their duty, and perform daily services 
—for which they receive their stipends—though they quietly shut up 
their churches, in most instances, from week’s end to week’s end. 
When these unco’ guid folk want to prevent other people from doing 
the work by which they earn their bread, and yet themselves neglect 
work for which they are paid, their conduct partakes, to quote Mrs. 
MaLapror’s words, rather more of “ bigotry ” than of “ virtue.” 


The FOURTH Half-yearly Volume of FUN, with Numerous Comic 
Engravings by talented artists, Huwmourous Articles by distin- 
guished writers, handsomely bound tin Magenta cloth, gilt, price 
4s. 6d., post free Ss., is now ready. 

Also the Title, Preface, and Index to the FOURTH Volume of FUN, 
forming an Extra Number, price 1d. 

Cases for Binding, in Magenta cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 

| The whole of the Back Numbers have been reprinted, and are constantly 
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PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUNDABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 
BY EVERY FMINENT WRITER OF THE DAY. 


Book V.—THE WonpERS OF THE SHORE. | 
By CH-RL-S K-NGSL-Y. 


Author of “ Phaeton, or the Hansom of his 
Age,” “Yeast; with Thoughts on Flour 
and Flowers,” “‘ Eastward Ho!” “ Halling 
Lock,’ ‘Two Years have Gone,” 
“Thoughts in a Gravel Pit,” etc., etc., etc. 


ee, 


CHAPTER I.—IN WHICH CAPTAIN PHILIP Dom- 
BEY HAS BAD DREAMS. 


Ir was a glorious morn. The merry sea- 
breeze came rushing and ringing in from 
the west, over the autumn woods that were 
burning into a conflagration of colour, and 
over the broad and lonely heath, where just 
one tent remained to show that it had been 
the site of the gipsy camp. Through the 
night there had been a heavy gale; but with 
the morning the clouds had been driven 
away before the wind, and the sky was clear 
and blue. A slight mist still hung about the 
river in the valley ; but this, also, soon lifted. 
A glorious morn, I say; sunshine in the air, 
on the ground, everywhere a flood of glory 
and light; what means yonder stealthy 
figure creeping from the lonely tent ? 

It was CapTaiN PHILIP DOMBEY, saving 
his honour as a gentleman, by escaping like a 
convict. For Mr. PeTuLENGRO had pressed 
him, all through the previous day, to open 
the little bag and to divide the contents ; and | 
Mr. PETULENGRO, like most men given to evil 
solicitations, was not wanting in a certain 
eloquence, much like that of the cajoling 
priests, who seduce men to disloyalty by 
promises of heaven. There was no harm 
in Opening the bag, argued Mr. PEruLENGRO; 
SYKES was certainly dead; a dead man’s 
wishes could not be allowed to interfere with 
a living man’s wants; ten years was a long 
time to wait; both of them might be dead 
and gone, even as Sykes himself, befure ten 
years were over; it was certain that what- 
ever the bag contained belonged to him, 
Dombey, if to anyone, and that he, Pertu- 
LENGRO, as an old comrade of Sykes, had 
also some claim to know his secrets ; besides, 
it could be done with absolute safety; there 
was not a soul looking; the heath was 
deserted; all the tribe had departed ; no 
one need ever know that they had opened 
it; if its contents were of no interest or value, 
they could replace them, fasten the bag again, | THE CHURCH MILITANT. 
and no one would ever be the wiser; and a 
host of other sophistries, of the old sort, wherewith a knave seeks to , must sleep upon it, he said; and if in the morning he had no changed 
make other men knavish. Toall which persuasions and entreaties the | his mind, he would then open the bag. Whereat Mr. PervuLexcro 
plain English nature and gentlemanly instincts of Puitip DomBey | grinned with satisfaction, well knowing that when Conscience and 
gave for answer an absolute “ No;’’ but the first abrupt refusal by no | Honour come to be matters of debate, their surrender is not far 
means disconcerted Mr. Pe rULENGRO, who returned to the charge like | distant. 

“ pertinacious Jesuitical gipsy, as indeed he was; and at last it befel Captain Dombey had a bad time of it, that night; ugly visions 
that Dompey began to waver in his mind. There might be some | appeared to him; at times he awoke, his hair on end, from some 
truth, after all, in what the gipsy said; ten years was a long time to | horrible dream of attempted murder; the voice of his old follower 
wait; besides, the thing could be done so secretly, and with such | seemed crying to him for help, so that he longed to fly away from the 
Safety. . . . . And he really wanted, himself, to see what was | rocky Irish coast, and from the gorse-covered heath over to the rolling 
Within the little bag. . . . . Perhaps the act would not really | prairies of the west; and a cold sweat was on his brow, and a numb 
be be so wrong as it had appeared at first sight. . . . . There | terror at his heart. And 60, taught by dreams, he rose stealthily at 
would surely be excuses for it; and so on, and so on, and so on, | the dawnof the day, whilst Mx. PeruLencro was yet snoring, and 
cheating his conscience and his instincts, so far as either could be | lifted up the canvas folds, and stole away from the tent. 

as Gane ee — of all weak natures in oe but - ig 
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Cnssanism, the present results whereof, in a hundred ways, are but too te eew 
Calamitously and pathetically visible all around us, in church as in left ; gained the high road; marched another mile up-hill; th 


State, at this very hour: and the ultimate results of which, though | turned abruptly to his right, and followed a path that led upwards ~ 
no man can doubt, I for one declineto prophesy. . . . . Domper | an old gray church. And when he was on a level with the ee 
60 far listened to the tempter, that he promised to think it over; he | he saw spread out before him, glistening with an almost intolerable 
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He walked swiftly over the heath, looking neither to right nor to 
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splendour, the blue glory of the deep sea; so that his heart leapt. up 
within him, and he shouted with joy at the sight, and tore down, 
through the thick lane, and out over the marsh-land, and away to the 
sands and the rocks. : 

It was a glorious morn. The tide, as itrolled in, seemed chanting a 
lyric of joy. From their roost in the cliffs the white-winged sea-gulls 
trooped out and away, making the air noisy with their strange bark- 


~ 


ing laughter. 
the wing. The porpoise wallowed in his unwieldy mirth; the huge 
shoals of herrings fled before him, their silvery scales glancing at 
times through the water ; amd still, as the sun rose higher, the morn. 
ing grew more lovely. The living flowers of the ocean expanded their 
delicate anthers, as the tide reached the rocks and flowed around 
them ; actinia and mesembryanthemum seemed sharers in the universal 
joy; and the shrimp, that marvel of intelligence and beauty, swam 
gaily to and fro. It was a glorious morn! 

Captain Dompey hurled off his clothes with the impetuosity of a 
man who had not bathed for a month, stood upon a rock for a moment, 
and then, his hands well above his head, dashed himself into the 
merry blue waters that he loved so well. 

He had not noticed in his hurry that there was another man on the 
beach, or that this man had with him a huge dog. 





Il].—Tue Isprsemerions or A Parson’s Dog 


Tur Reverend RaLew TwurstTon had his troubles. He was fresh 
from Cambridge, where his career had been unusually brilliant. 
one and the same year he was Senior Wrangler, captain of the 
University Eleven, amd stroke-oar of the University Eight. Both on 
the turf at Lorn’s and on that merry span of the old Thames from 
Putney to Mortlake, he had led his men to victory against the best of 
Oxford. He was the swiftest bowler and the finest leg-hitter of the 
day. As an oarsman, Harry Ke_iey owned that he had a longer 
and cleaner sweep, a steadier and more equal recovery, than any 
amateur of the As a cricketer, Tom Lockyer—than whom no 
better judge of play and players ever breathed—owned that Mr. 
THURSTON had a@ steady an eye, as swift a judgment, as cunning a 
hand, as any professional. His chief passion, after the sports of the 
field, was Mystical Theology. Whilst still at Cambridge, he had 
published, with notes, an edition of the “ Spiritual Guide” of MoLrnos ; 
and had contributed am admirable paper on Jacon BoenMeE to the 
University Essays. He stood six feet one in his stockings, and his 
muscular development was superb. Ardently fond of boxing, he had 
seriously injured young Brace Bivt and CuarLey Baccar, two of his 
puyilistic teachera. He now allowed them weekly pensions out of his 
scanty income ag viear of Ballybathershins. ‘To tell the truth, his 
clerical duties were slight—the congreation consisting only of five 
persons. He strove with all the earnest energy of a true muscular 
Christiaa te introduce Protestantism, temperance, and cricket into his 
wild western parish ; but his task was one not easily to be achieved. 
Ile became digeomraged : at times, indeed, he had his relaxations; and 
twice, whem vemarks injurious to the Protestant establishment had 
been uttered im his presence, he had felled the brawny Celtic bullies 
to the ground, and then, placing his feet upon them with the steadfast 
eartiestness of a Cambridge man, ouly allowed them to rise when they 
had abjured the errors of the Romish schism. These incidents, how- 
ever, were rare. 

On the bright and merry morning when Captain DomBey had fled 
from the gipsy’s tent to bathe in the brave old sea, the Rev. Ratru 
Tuurston had also risen early for a swim. He had just finished 
dressing after his briny gambols when he saw the captain dive; and 
as one fine swimmer likes to watch another, he lingered amongst the 
rocks, observing DomBry’s motions. Meanwhile, his.dog ‘Tom ”— 
named after Mr. Cartyie, of whom Tuvrsron was a warm admirer— 
left him unperceived, and ran to the spot where Dombey had left his 
clothes. In order that his continwed stay might not appear obtrusive 
to the stranger, the clergyman drew forth two of his: favourite pocket 
companions—‘' Littywuitts Cricketer’s Guide,” and WiLtramM Law’s 
‘“* Serious Call ’—and appeared to read. 

Now it so befel that when Dompey came ashore to dress, the good 
dog “Tom,” one of whose firm beliefs it was that everything upon 
earth was really the property of his master, was sitting upon the 
Cartatn’s clothes, and gave him a most menacing grow! when the 
naked man advanced toreclaimthem. This growl, as good luck would 
have it, was not unheard of the Rev. Rairu, who, with an impatient 
whistle, called “ Tom” back, so that the Captain was suffered to dress 
in peace, whilst the clergyman again began to read. The chief 
characteristic of “Tom,” 


his master was again .enaged, he incontineutly returned to the 
Captain, seized the little bag, which was lying on the ground, and 
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Cormorants, and gannets, and guillemots, all were on | ' 
| Tuurston’s boxing, DomBey also was no novice. 
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made off with it. Thereupon the Caprain, losing all patience with 
the dog, cast a huge stone at him, and cursed him loudly. 

THURSTON saw the stone and heard the oath. In an instant he was 
at Dompey’s side; called upon him to defend himself; doubled his 
fists, and made ready to attack. A natural instinct at once led 
DomsBey to place himself in fighting attitude; and at that moment 
the dog, returning, laid down the little bag at his master’s feet. 
Tom’s return prevented a hard and doubtful fight; for fine as was 

The Cambridge 
man at once saw how the matter stood; burst out laughing; made a 
brief and manly apology, and held out his hand, saying, ‘* Mind, old 
fellow, if you really think, as an earnest British man, that I have 
been behaving in a manner unworthy of my cloth, [’m quite ready 
to go on with this merry old row, by the shores of the brave old 
sea !” 

That same night Caprain Dompery dined with the Rev. Rarpi 
TuursTon, at the. vicarage of Ballybathershins ; and as they drank 
right manly tumblers of the merry old potheen, the soldier mado 
the parson his confidant ; and the temptations offered by Mr. Prrv- 
LENGRO were exposed and torn to pieces by the trained intellect of the 
Cambridge Wrangler. And thus it befel that an acquaintanceship 


 ———————— 


which commenced with clenched fists led to cordial graspings of brave 


broad British hands. 

It is time, however, that we return across the wide waste surges of 
the wild Atlantic, to follow the fortunes of Sykes, whom we left 
swimming across the Rapidmuck, with a negro by his side, and alli- 
gators behind him. 


E have been inundated with piles 

of thrilling correspondence on the 
subject of the recent earthquake. 
The letters are very similar in 
material respects, and we insert 
the following from a_highly- 
respected public character, as a 
fair specimen of hundreds of 
others :— 


Srr,—On Monday week last, | 
after the theatre, | dropped into 
the “Skull and Crossbones,” which | 
is a house of call for three or four | 
rather jolly ghosts. We spent a | 
quiet evening, supping on broiled 
bones (devilled)—the standing | 
dish of our club—and rose to | 
separate at a little afier three on Tuesday morning. I, in company 





with Risses, the skeleton ghost at the Canterbury Hall, a near neigh- 
bour of mine, and a few other choice spirits, proceeded along the 
Strand in the direction of the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, singing, “ We won’t go home till mourning,” and was as- 
tonished to find that the pavement heaved violently, and that the 
Strand, which is usually a level thoroughfare, had been converted 
into a hill of no inconsiderable steepness. Houses appeared to whirl 
nbout us in a perplexing way, and we all remarked a policeman at the 
corner of Southampton-street, who waved himself about in a pecu- | 


wil, the ground in front of him, after the manner of your corre- 
spondent (who at first mistook him for a brother ghost), and some- 


times backwards at an obtuse angle. Ripprs (who is a comic ghost) 


‘ remonstrated with him, reminding him that he was there to fish for 


however, next to his singular fidelity, was 
his remarkable perseverance ; so that when his keen eyes saw that | 


thieves, and that.if his angle was so very obtuse he would not be 
likely to catch anything. The policeman attempted to collar RiBBEs, 
but Rispes gradually turned off his lime-light and faded quietly away, 
to the intense alarm of that functionary. Attributing the peculiar 
phenomena we had witnessed to the shocks of an earthquake, we 
agreed that we had better not seek our subterranean abodes, as there 
would be but little chance of our being able to rest in our graves; so 
we returned to the “Skull and Crossbones,’ and there passed the 
night. With the exception of Ripsxs, who is suffering from a slight 
skull-ache, we are none the worse for our night's adventure. 
Trusting that some of your readers will be able to account for these | 
mysterious phenomena,—I remain, sir, yours (and Peprer’s), 
THe ADELPHI Guost. 


liarly idiotic manner, sometimes bending forward at an acute angle 
} 
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Tue Latest Avpacity.—Why must flogging schoolmasters be 


always detested ?— Because nature abhors a whack-you-’em. 
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A VACATION DIARY. 





military. 
the grace in my nature to my aid, I surrendered the deceased partridge 


At this critical moment a thought struck me. 


| 





Calling all 


ao <= EPT. 20, — | and eighteenpence halfpenny—the remains of the proceeds of Sor’s 
| Scrambled out | 24 2nd gun-case. The limb of provincial law, with ineffable con- 
| of bed and | descension, signified his pleasure, and we were parolled with the 
| rushed to the honours of war. 
window in « Sept. 30.—On the return journey. Crests somewhat dilapidated. 
| state of disha. |, U¢t 1-—Don’t mention it. The fact of querter-day having passed 
| bille: sky |38_one which should be always avoided in polite society. Sor, I 
| 5 cloudy, sud the believe, is not at liberty—at liberty, that is to aid me in continuing 
| = apparition of this diary. As Horace says in his third carmen, “ Sick fratres !”” 
| wet holidays | Wich may be appropriately appended to this biographical history. 
casts me into 


strikes 
Three 


clock 
five ! 


sleepless 
pectation 
fore there’s 
chance 
breakfast. Re- 
tire, draw the 
curtains, count 
my fingers 
backwards, for- 
wards, the 
hairs on my 
beard (alas ! how easy the task!) the number of my duns (how endless 
the operation !) calculate the balance at my banker’s (how dire my 
perplexity!) The abbey belis chime eight: the sun shines, hurrah ! 
Descend to my breakfast to find a note on the table as follows :— 
“ Dear OverpuE,—Lorp RaBBITWARREN has done us out of the shoot- 
ing. Brown Meg fell lame last night, and the pointer has got the 
colic. What's to be done ?—Yours, TuHzopmitus Sor.” Eggs and 
rashers went out untouched. 

Sept. 21.—Sopr called, and said it would be impossible to go out of 
town unless we made a deposit for the necessary traps. Laid our 
heads together for several hours, but, coming to no satisfactory con- 
clusion, resolved to summon my landlady and ask her advice. Sop 
wanted her to stand gurantee, but, as she produced a bill of ominous 
proportions, we informed her that, as no doubt her household affairs 
required her attention, we could dispense with her attendance. 

Sept. 22.—On the road. Sop, clated, is with difficulty restrained 
from bribing all the porters to attend to his luggage, consisting of a 
hat-box and a dilapidated gun-case. In enthusiastic anticipation 
charges his piece when in the carriage with an irritable female party, 
who screamed fur the guard, and was only appeased upon the receipt 
of the most flattering and abject apologies from Sop. 

Sept. 23.—Arrived at our destination, reconnoitered the ground by 
means ofa dark lantern. Sop, becoming excited, his piece, which he | 
carried everywhere, accidentally exploded, inflicting a severe wound 
upon some neighbouring pork. We mutually bolted. Sor was 
caught. 

Sept. 24.—No news of Sop. 
not allowed to see him. 

Sept. 25.—Petty sessions held especially for the trial of Sop. Sop 
fined 40s., in addition to damage and costs. In default committed, 
but ultimately liberated upon entering into his own recognizances to 
appear when called upon. 

Sept. 26.—Special petty sessions held for the further investigation | 
of Sop’s case. 

Sept. 27.—The justices not having agreed yesterday in consequence | 
of the conflicting evidence of two policemen, it was decided to send 
the case to the sessions, with a recommendation in Sop’s favour, 
because he had cordially expressed coincidence in the belief of the | 
Justices that it was wrong to make hay on Sunday. 

Sept. 28.—Spouted Sop’s gun-ease and contents, purchased a new | 
hat, and went and offered bail, which was accepted on my voluntarily | 
premising that local justices could do no wrong. 

Sept. 29.—Spent the morning in consigning all vagrant pork to | 
where it wonld speedily be reduced to crackling. At 7oon 
ventured out with the remaining gun, and returned a little after =aid- 
night, carrying in triumph a partridge, which Sop declared that he 
had shot, but which bore many indications of previous acquaintance 
with powder. Met at our door by arural policeman, who drew his 
ctath and claimed us as his prisoners. He then sprang his rattle, and 
in the QUEEN'S name called on the villagers to support him. The 
alarm being given, the parochial authorities—represented by the head 
‘Me | ‘nukeeper and his wife—despatched a messenger to summon the 
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Went to the police-station, but was 
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HA! HA! CURED IN AN INSTANT. 


| ; THE crinoline millennium has arrived, and the innumerable smal! 
jokers who bother us week after week with their anti-crinoline non- 
| sense will find their occupation, like Othello’s, gone. 
| (VRINOEINE.—The Patent Ri-Tooral, or Waved Joupon, does away with the 
/ unsightly results of the ordinary hoops, and so perfect are the wavelike 
| bands, thet a lady may ascend a steep stair, lean against a table, throw hersc!! 
| Into an armrehair, pass to her stall at the opera, or cecapy ae fourth seat in a 
| carriage, without inconvenience to herself or others, or provoking rude remarks 
of the observers, thus modifying m an important degree all those peculiarities 
| tending to @estroy the modésty of English women; amd, lastly, it allows the 
dress to fall in graceful folds. Price, etc. 

We are always pleased to encourage inventions that modify pecu- 
| harities tending to destroy the modesty of English women, but why 
| does the inventor rest satisfied with simply modifying those pecu- 
| liaritiesP Why coes he not abolish them altogether? Besides, we 
| don’t quite see that providing ladies with a dress that will enable 
| them to climb ladders, to lean against tables, and to throw themselves 
into armchairs, will altogether tend to effect that important end. 
Neither do we clearly see how the possession of a Ri-tooral erimolinc 
will enable a lady to take a fourth seat in a carriage, for the fact of 
her being the fourth implies clearly enough that the other three 
already seated are ladies, and unless those three are similarly equipped 
we fear that there is little chance for the fourth, even though she 
| rejoice in the possession of a Ri-tooral. 
| Wecannot refrain from smiling at the conclusion of the advertise. 
|ment. ‘ And, lastly, it allows the dress to fall into graceful folds.” 
| Lastly! Ha! ha! Oh! yes; we all know that would be about the 

last thing a lady would trouble her head about. 


| 
| 


THE PHARISEES AMONG THE HAYCOCKS. 


Tue litigious buffers of Marston and Leigh, 
Have made a most marvellous blunder, 

Fu. what they considered a very snug spree, 
May drag their dear tenets asunder, 

“The world’s up in arms for its freedom of thought, 
And especially freedom of action, 

The Sabbath’s a day when good deeds may be wrought, 
Without calling down human detraction. 


Ye Pharisees simple, of Marston and Leigh, 
Here is something to teach you good manners, 
Just look at the Times, you may possibly see 
What free people inscribe on their banners. 
Yon’d persecute ? hardly ; those days are gone by, 
We've long since abolished such folly, 
No Britons would give you a wherefore or why, 
Though on Sunday they chose to be jolly. 


But piety lives beyond Marston and Leigh, 
Though there may not be quite so much ranting, 

For religion’s not made of dry toast and weak tea, 
With their odious concomitant-canting. 

Take advice, and surrender, like sensible men, 
Confess your mistake is most glaring, 
We'll forgive you, and you will be happy, 
We'll fancy you've been very daring. 


and then, 





———— — 


u.—The more ill- 


An OBSERVATION BY A CONSTANT MAKER OF THE 
a0. 


tempered is a man, the more ready is he to nurse—his baby ? 
Anybody else’s? Certainly not. What then ? A grievance. “4 

Tuz best place for starving emigrants 16 Mexico, where, —3 e 
French have established a provisional government, victuals would, o 
couree, be easily obtainable. 
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SIMPLICITY AND SENTIMENT. 


Literary Party (despondingly absent) :— AND HAPPINESS! WHAT IS IT? 
Slavey (soothingly) :-—“’AVE YER LOOKED IN THE DICTIONARY, Sin?” 





AT THE PLAY. 


Wuat may bo called the playhouses of the people, as they especially 
administer to the dramatic requirements of those who are particularly 
addressed under that appellation, rarely get the good word they often 
merit. Most people who talk of the people, refer to a class beneath 
them in the world, and above them in a theatre. These people con- 
sider the places frequented by those people as unworthy of mention 
before other people, and thus one-half the world of London never 
knows how the other half is amusing itself. Considering the immense 
influence the cheaper theatres exercise over the minds of the masses, 
it is not quite a matter of indifference what feelings and what dramas 
are there produced. The threepence which gives the gallery visitor a 
right to enjoy tive hours at the play, with an amount of warmth and 
comfort that he would never find at his humble lodging, may, in a 
double sense, leave no small change behind. If he always finds the 
rogue of the piece gets the worst of it, and the struggling hero or 
heroine of virtuous principles receive the reward of honest endurance 
at last, the world may profit by his periodical expenditure more than 
society has yet calculated. Let us take three representative theatres, 
and, dropping our sixpence at the pit door of each, sce what experience 
our economically-expended eighteenpence has purchased. 

The Victoria, with quite a new cutabout it. Ability in the company, 
respectability in the management, and amiability in the audience. A 
new edition of Faust, admirably embellished ; Mephistophiles impress- 
ing those peculiarly liable to temptation with profound awe, and 
causing the irreverent juvenile who once called out, “‘ Bravo, Toffey!”’ 
to be immediately seized with the strongest internal conviction of his 
own wickedness; the old plot plainly but effectively told, and 
retributive red fire administered with the strictest justice. Later in | 
the evening, a cleverly-constructed and decidedly well-written | 
drama, called the Trail of Bin, quite as good as a sermon to hear, and 
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as “improving” as the establishment in which it is played. No harm | 
in the threepences being expended here, assuredly. 
The MaryLEBonE—and a ghost who walks the stage, and prevents | 
anything wrong being done upon it quite as effectively as a policeman. | 
A good sort of ghost, who has been resuscitated with the grand old 
spectre dramz with which Monk Lewis frightened our forefathers. 
We recognise in him, too, our old friend, the theatrical ghost, only 
much improved in appearance since we last saw him, and who, with 
nothing of PEPPER about him, is yet, for his majesty and mystery, not 
at all to be sneezed at. A startling storming of a castle, too, at the 
end, with the triumph of right shown, literally, in the most striking 
manner. Nothing wrong here in the outlay of an occasional three- 


The Ciry or Lonpon and a brightly-renovated house to sit in, and— 
quite a homily in itself—Mr. FaLconer’s Peep o’ Day to see, and the 
scenery of Grieve and the panorama of TELBIN to feast the eye | 
upon, and a capital company to illustrate the foiling of villainy, and 
the ultimate victory of the highest moral principles, what harm could | 
even a Bishopsgate here discern in thus disposing of the treasured 
threepence? Mr. J. F. Younc and Mr. WILLIAM Travers, Mk. 
CHARLES VERNER and Mr. Bruton Ropins come with the heroine, 
Miss Aucusta CLIiFron, as old favourites of the east end—where on 


earth is the east beginning ?—but there is now Miss ADELE VINING, || 


a delicious actress, whose features proclaim the parentage of that 
FREDERICK VINING, whose name 80 long honourably graced our west- 
end playbills; and there is—but, stop !—that is more than enough for 
the money, and from the Strand to the city, the omnibus ride, like the 
Peep o’ Day on these boards, is—only a threepenny piece. 

THE Opp May. 





A CoLtumMN FOR THE CUriovus.—The NELSON monument. 
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pence, certainly. | kg 
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at | THE SOW ERS. 
rij 4%:—“GO IT, SEWARD! SOW ANYTHING! WE SHALL HAVE A TURN OF LUCK SOON, 
AND THE NEXT PRESIDENT WILL REAP—EH! CHASE?” 
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AN ANTE*-GRAMMATICAL ERA. 


Tue Era newspaper has often afforded us a laugh. 
has not as a rule come from those columns which are professedly 
devoted to jokes and fanny sayings. Hitherto it has been the adver- 
tising portion of the paper that has been the most comical. Yet, 
perhaps, after all, we have no right to laugh at merely technical 


The laughter 


expressions, which, ludicrous though they seem to usin our ignorance, | 


may convey a very rational and precise idea to those most interested. 
We have no doubt that many actors sighing for engagements may hail 
with pleasure the announcement that ‘a good heavy old man is wanted 
to open on a certain day,” or that “a good singing chambermaid can 
write,’ or that “a walking gentleman must combine utility”’ (what- 
ever that may mean). For the present we quit the advertising 
columns of the actor’s paper, and look at the general portion where 
ordinary newspaper topics are treated of. 

We find a memoir of the late Mr. 
Masesty’s Mint. Let us read. 

The introductory paragraph, among other things, contains this 
sentence :— 

“That the life and career of a man who, for above fifty years, was more or less 


WILLIAM Buckie of Her 


associated with all the scientific improvements of his time, will escape being | 


made public property we cannot possibly hope, or even desire.’’ 

Why on earth the writer, “or any other man,” should be expected to 
“hope or even desire” that the life and career of this gentleman 
should not become public property we cannot well make out. 

But come we now to the memoir. 

Well; we are told how Mr. Bucktet was born at Alnwick Castle, the 
seat of the DuKE oF NORTHUMBERLAND, On a certain day in a certain 
year, and educated at Hull, in Yorkshire. Such details we, of course, 
expect in a biography; but the next sentence we were certainly not 
prepared for :— 

** Soon after leaving school his parents removed to!London, where the hero of 
our memoir was apprenticed to Messrs. HumpuReEys and Co,, engineers.” 

We have heard a good deal about the precocity of children in the 
present day, but what shall we say of Mr. Buckte’s papa and mamma, 
who seem to have been parents even before they left off being school- 
boy and girl ? who certainly (if we believe-the writer) had a son old 
enough to be apprenticed (!) ‘‘ soon after” they left school. We 
wonder what school they could have been at, where the discipline was 
so lax as to allow of such very early marriages. 

However, the memoir has to do with the late Mr. BucKLE—not with 
his parents. And so, after some account of the early doings of that 
gentleman, we have this most lucid sentence :— 

“Shortly afterwards Mr. Buckie was engaged at the Soho Engine Works, 

Staffordshire (Messrs. Botton, Watt, and Co.), where he remained, not only as 
their faithful friend, but manager, until the establishment was broken up thirty 
years afterwards, in 1351, after following each partner in succession to his 
vrave, 
“Not only as their faithful friend” (whose faithful friend?). The 
faithful friend of the Soho Engine Works is clearly said—whatever 
may be meant—* BuT manager.”? Why “but?” He was doubtless 
the manager of the Soho Engine Works, as well as their faithful 
friend. But we repeat—why “ but ?” 

“After following each partner in succession to his grave.” Who 
followed ? to whose grave? The paragraph decidedly says it was 
“the establishment” followed either “each partner” or Mr. BuckLE 
to-his grave. 

We are next told that— 

“fn 1351, after Josrpm Home, M.P., had overturned the old company of 
ioniers, Sirk JoHN HerscHect sent for him to take charge of the coining 


department in the Mint, which office he continued to hold till his death, and in 
Waich establishment he expired.” 


Now, supposing it were true that at the period in question Sir JonHN 


rm 


_ are said to have evaporated, and cannot be found. 


HeRSCHELL sent for JosepH Hume, M.P., to take charge of the coin- | 
ing department in the Mint and so on, what on earth would this have | 


to do with Mr. Buckie’s memoir? But it is not true. Sir Jon 


=e . | 
Herscnett did not send for Mr. Hume as the paragraph states, but 


for Mr. Buck Le himself, and it was he—not Hume—who continued to 
hold that office till his death. 

We pass over several strange assertions—our space being limited— 
and come to a most terrible paragraph. Ma. BucKLE, it is stated— 


., Had the honour of building the first locomotive ever made, at Botton and 
Foose establishm ‘nt at Soho, near Birmingham, the identical engine which 
pened the line from Liverpool to Manchester, when Mr. Huskisson was unfor- 
aneune killed, and when the first men in the kingdom were present to witness 
the experiment.’ 


We have had a good deal of indignation excited against the vulgar 
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OTB BY THE PRisTER.—The author’s copy is by no means plain. Whether 


meant to write “Ante-grammatical’’ as an era before grammar was invented, 
or ** > ” 
yr” Anti-grammatical” as an Era opposed to grammar as it stands, we cannot 
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| Sensation-loving crowds, who flock to see the perilous performances of 
LEOoTARD and BLonp1y, but to hear of “ the first men in the kingdom” 
being present to “ witness the experiment” of killing Mr. Husxisson 
| 18 certainly more than we had bargained for. 

We have taken one or two paragraphs at random, and stated the 
plain grammatical meaning of the words used. What sense the 
writer intended to convey by those words is, as my Lord Dundreary 
would declare, “ One of those things no fellah can make out.” 





TOWN TALK. 


By tne LUNCHER aT THE Pups. 


ae 


=_ HANGES are taking place in the 


legal portion of Government. Str 
WILLIAM ATHERTON about to 
retire on his laurels, which I fancy 
will hardly be enough to flavour 
his custards. Six Rounpe.. 
PALMER succeeds. him in the 
Attorney-Generalship, and he is in 
his turn succeeded by Mr. CoLuier, 
who has been waiting for promo- 
tion with the most exemplary im- 
patience any time the last ten 
years. There is a plentiful Jack of 
lawyers on the Liberal side, and if 
another vacancy occurs I think 
LorpD PALMERSTON will have to 
call in the vivacious Cox, or make 
Mr. HApFIELD a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. After these two legal 
luminaries, I should select Mr. Ricnarp Swive.LLer as the next 
favourite for the woolsack. 

One of the most impudent bits of humbug I have seen for some 
time is to be found in Zapkriew’s Almanack. It is advertised as con- 


is 





| taining letters from the late Prince Consort to the pseudo prophet. 


When you have bought the book, you find they are not by the Prince 
Consort, but are merely formal notes from Lorp R. Grosvenor, 
acknowledging the pestering presentations with which his late Royal 
Highness was pursued. After all, I don’t see why such a fuss ¢hould 
have been made about the Sible Heading superstition, the ignorance 
of a set of uneducated peasants, while Homes and ZabDkIELs flourish, 
and are patronized by people in the upper classes. 

A pretty to-do there is in the Common Council. The managing 
committee of the ball at Guildhall is being treated to ELLiort and Co.'s 
entire, and seem to think it a bitter draught. They have been spend- 
ing a pretty sum in forests of hair-brushes, acres of combs, not to 
mention scent, soap,and china. But the funniest thing is that all these 
It reminds one of 
the story of the person who was sent to the Crimea with a ship-load 
of salt-beef, and could not aecount to his employers for its disappear- 
ance, except by the ingenious theory, that the sea-air acted as a 
solvent. 








THE SLUGGARD. 


’T1s the voice of the sluggard; I hear him complain, 
Because I’ve aroused him, in language profane. 

Let us see if we can’t get him out of his bed, 

For shaking won’t waken his stupid old head, 


And first with “ cold pig’? we'll commence the attack 
(“Cold pig” is wet towel stuffed down his poor back), 
Tf you’ve delicate nerves, for retreating prepare, 

For I think it is likely the patient may swear. 


If after cold pig he is slumbering still, 

Why, skilfully tickle his ears with a quill; 

If that don’t succeed in destroying his doze, 

Blow strongest rappee, through a tube, up his nose. 


If the methods with which I’ve proposed you should treat him 
Still fail to awaken the brute, ** bottom-sheet”’ him ; 

And if after that he still sticks to his bed, 

eral boot-jacks at his heavy head. 


Pile the furniture up on the quilt of his couch, 
Chairs, tables, drawers, mirrors, and jugs, then I'll vouch, 
If instead of up-getting, the slumberer snores, 

’'T will be pleasant to feel that the fault isn’t yours. 
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NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


Tue position of the Lorp Mayor and Corporation just at this 
moment is anything but pleasant. The former may be said to be 
sitting on his own thorns, and the latter shows more of the “ rage of 
the vulture” than the “love of the turtle,” usually expected of it. 
The reason of the discomfort is, that Mr. Deputy Exvviorr has been 
calling the entertainment committee to account for their bill incurred 
at the Guildhall ball, and further, has complained that most of the 
articles, for which such heavy sums are due, are missed. Twelve 
guineas were spent on brushes, which have vanished, as Mr. 
ExLuiorr says, “ into thin hair ;” £4 17s. went for tortoise-shell combs 
—what has be-comb of them ? 
£6 14s. 6d., but, of course, scent would be expected to evaporate ; 
nevertheless, it does not seem proved that it was delivered, and if it 
was paid for, it should have been sent. Powder and perfumery cost 
£5 68s,—the powder appears to have been of the fulminating order, 
and the sweets for the suite appear to be wanting like the eau. As 
for “ how they were off for soap?” it cost the corporation £4 12s. 6d. 
to answer the question. ‘Then, again, the china and porcelain, which 
cost immense sums, vanished like the ghost at the A-delf-i; the tea 
service seems to have retired on full pay ; and the dessert service has 
deserted altogether. We should think, if the corporate body has any 
spirit, it will object to such snatching as seems to have been going on, 
and will establish a saving clause to protect its property from filching 
finyvers, 

Sefore quitting the subject, we may hint to Mr. Deruty Evviorr 
that the freedom of the city does not empower him to take liberties 


with the English language, or talk about what he does not understand. | 


For instance, to sublime does not mean simply to vaporize; it 
means to condense also, so that when he speaks of vanished articles 
as sublimed, he is but a step from the ridiculous. At the same time, 
when next he mentions the Kina or Danomey and his “ fair” suite, 
he need not trouble himself to describe “‘ negresses’”’ as being “ black 
negresses.” He might as well talk of a “foolish alderman” or a 
‘‘misguided mayor.’”’ We throw out these hints in a friendly spirit, 
because he seems to have retained some grains of common sense, in 
spite of being appointed to the very common council, at whose cor- 
poration he has dealt such a blow. 


THE RECENT SHOCK OF AN EARTHQUAKE EXPLAINED, 
Tue very earth, for horror of 
The fratricidal war 
Now raging in America, 
Has shuddered in its awe! 


ee — ———_ 


A Western Wippie.—Why are Du CualLvu’s stories like a native 
dance in Australia ?>—Because they require “ corroberrie’’-ation. 


Eau de Cologne cost the corporation | 
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LUPULINE. 


A Hop-portTunE Lyric By EpGAR A. POE-TASTER. 


THE flies that were buzzy, but sober, 
Took leaves which made clear to us here, 
Not again would they come till next year, 
And I thought of the brewing ‘* October,” 
As fanciful writers call beer, 
And felt that the music of Auber, 
I heard on those instruments queer, 
Could not even the patience of Jos bear, 
Had he lived in this street they call “‘ Vere.” 


Here once through an alley skitallic, 
At skittles I sent the fierce bowl, 
I “ knock-’em downs ” loved heart and soul, 
They were days when my purse was metallic ; 
And my eyes o’er a newspaper stroll, 
And I read as they restlessly roll, 
That sulphur’s creating a panic, 
As used on the hop-growing pole, 
And that swells and the humblest mechanic 
Drink brimstone and beer cheek by jowl. 


I read in the papers diurnal, 
1 read and take care of my stops— 
How they sulphur apply to the hops, 
And though such an agent infernal, 
May be of some good to the crops, 
It’s a shame I should call an eternal, 
‘That blent with our bibulous drops, 
It should kindle a blue flame internal, 
When taking pale ale with our chops. 


I read—it is so represented— 
To sulphur the plant when in “ bur,” 
May make a sulphureous stir, 
When the hot foaming beer is fermented, 
And it’s likely enough to occur, 
With the taste of the tap discontented, 
We to drink of the draught may demur. 
| * Oh!” I cried, “ give us something that’s fitter, 
To suit both the hop as it grows, 
And the ale, which, as everyone knows, 
Is beloved as a beverage bitter ; 
Or see, if as others suppose, 
Beer brewed by the right sort of critter ; 
A trace of the sulphured hop shows. 


Then | took up the tankard and drained it, 
No twang of the taste on my tongue, 
Not atrace of the brimstone there hung, 
Yet had the least flavour remained, it 
Would there to my palate have clung, 
From that barrel with air-banished bung ; 
And I said this has clearly explained it, 
And fully deserves to be sung, 
Lupuline, lupuline, I have gained it, 
No sulphur I find thee among. 
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| WANTED, A FEW IDIOTS. 

Or all the “stand and deliver” advertisements ever penned, com- 
, mend us to the following :— 
\ ANTED, by a gentleman, £105 to save his credit. He has always helped 
others, and if 2,100 kind helpers will send twelve stamps, he will grate- 
| fully return them.—G. W. P. ete. 
| Of course, the high rate charged for advertisements compelled the 
| “ ventleman’”’ to condense his announcement, which should have run 
thus :—“ Wanted, by a gentleman (of easy circumstances and easier 
morality), £105 to save his credit (and the credit he gives the world 
| at large for folly). He has always helped others (and is now anxious 
to help himself, if they will place their pockets at his disposal), and 
if 2,100 kind helpers will send twelve stamps, he will gratefully 
return them.” The last sentence, we confess, puzzles us. Does the 
| gentleman suppose that out of 2,100 kind helpers only a dozen are 
| likely to send him a penny apiece? Because, if he means anything 








else, he had better ask Mr. BabBaGe to calculate for him (cratis, of 


course) what fraction of a stamp each of the 2,100 individuals is to 
| contribute, to make up the requisite dozen. As for his promise to 
| return them (the helpers, or the stamps ?), we venture to prophecy 
| the returns will be some of those particularly ‘ quick returns,” which 
| produce “ small profits,” if any. 
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GO TO BATH! 


ore RUMOUR has been of late pervading 

oe the reading-room of the. British 
Museum, to the effect that a num- 
ber of the respectably-dressed fre- 


tlemen being, so says the petition, 
more given to indulge in semi- 
drunken slumbers on the desks 
than study. It ig, alas! too true. 


‘; the Museum are, we fear, num- 
bered. Every frequenter of the 
reading-room is to be made clean, 
. if not by act of parliament, at least 
by the ukase of the trustees; and 
in future, nobody in a state of dirt 
will be permitted to study there. 
In order, however,*to carry out 
this plan, the following regulations 
—which, we need hardly say, Mr. 
Panizzi first submitted to us for 


gated. Of course, they are not to 
apply to the lady students, as who 
ever saw one of the fair sex, above 
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faco? and as for meddling with 
their costume, or attempting to pass sumptuary laws for their 
guidance, he would be a bold man indeed who dared so rash an act. 
Wishing, however, to enlighten those whom it may concern as to 
the nature of these regulations, we publish them in advance. 


Introduction. 
The attention of the trustees having been called to the unwashed con- 


dition and general shabbiness and sleepiness of many of the 
students attending the reading-room, and the trustees themselves, 


one and all, making a point of washing their faces at least once a day | 
—always excepting occasional emergencies, when soap and water | 


are unattainable, and even then going through the ceremony popu- 

larly known as a “dry rub ”—they see no reason why the students 

should not enjoy an equal state of cleanliness. In furtherance of 
which object they hereby decree— 

1. The attendants have strict orders not to admit anyone unable to 
produce a written certificate, either from his wife, landlady, or 
laundress, that he has washed his face—which includes his hands— 
that morning. 

2. No one wearing less than two shirts per week to be admitted ; 
In proof of which the washerwoman’s “ list to be retained” is to be 
brought forward in cases of ¢oubt. 

3. Anybody appearing in an unfashionable coat or trousers to be in- 
eligible for stndy, and as the usual attendants might not be able to 
detect a dereliction from this rule with sufficient accuracy, a young 
man from Poo.r’s, or some other west-end tailor, is to be engaged for 
that purpose. 

4. Ditto, ditto, as to hats. 

o. Ditto, ditto, as to boots. 

6. Any person after gaining admission, who may be seen sleeping, 
or even nodding, to be taken out and pumped upon. That the reader 
was studying ‘Tupper, Anam SMITH, or any other author of unusually 
narcotic tendencies, to be d-emed no excuse, but rather an aggravation 
of the offence. 

7. Before entering every reader to sign an affidavit that he has not 
touched spirituous liquor for three months previously. Any false 
statement on this point t» be punished by one month’s solitary con- | 
inement, and compulsory study of the works of DEAN CLOSE. 

8. The attendants hav* strict orders to search every reader, and 
confiscate all cigars and tobacco found on his person. The former, 
when good, to be handed over to the trustees, but when otherwise, 
they may be the perquisites of the attendants, together with the 
tobacco, 

9. That for the present, that’s all; but if the trustees think of any- | 
thing more they'll publish it. 





| 





quenters of that haunt of learning | 
have petitioned the authorities to | 


gentlemen with anwashed faces and | 
hands to match; said literary gen- | 


}. The days of unwashed literature at | 


approval—are about to be promul- | 


— —_ “+ the rank of housemaid, with a dirty | 


In 1839 he was 
| 
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OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 59.—Srr Witiram ATHERTON, Q.C., M.P. 


THERE was not, that we are aware of, any earthquake, extraordinary 
eclipse, or otherwise noticeable convulsion of nature in the year 1806. 
Yet that year was the one in which one of the most remarkable men 
of the age, Sin WittiaAmM ATHERTON, late Attorney-General, was born 
aaa ; | to adorn the nineteenth century, then in its seventh year. We say 
prevent the admission of literary | « pamarkable” advisedly, for few men have attained so high a positi: n 
in so few years, with so little trouble to themselves, and so small 
advantage to the public at large. 


As Sir WILLIAM is descended on his father’s side from the Wesleyan 


ministry, and on his mother’s from the Established Church of Scotland, 
perhaps the easiest way to describe him is as “a clerical error.” 


Arguing from the ecclesiastical canons, he might have been expected 
to turn out a great gun—but report proves otherwise. 
Our hero—if we may be pardoned for applying that term to him— 


| was born at Glasgow, in 1806, as we have said before, and began his 


but generous, inhabitant in the following manner :— 


There was an old person of Glasgow, 
Who attempted to make a dead ass go, 
But the ass, being dead, 
Did not hear what was said 
By that foolish old person of Glasgow.’ 


Whether the public-spirited gentleman here mentioned attributed 
his failure in this instance entirely to the defunctness of the ass, and 


attempted immediately to farther Str Wititiam Arnerton’s progress 
in life, we cannot say. At all events, we find him in 1832 (five years 


after he was by courtesy admitted to have arrived at years of discre- 
tion), practising as a special pleader. As the poet is reported to have 


observed :— 


} 
successfal career in that city. A local rhyme describes an eccentric, 
} 


“Some pleas(e) to live, while others live to please.” 


| We may be quite certain Sir Witttam belonged to the former class. 


called to the bar of the Inner Temple. As the 


temples do not necessarily cover much brains, this need not be a 
matter of surprise. It is more difficult to give any particular reason 
for another preferment, for why he should be made a beneher, except 
for form’s sake, passes our comprehension. 

He selected the Northern Circuit for his practice, prompted by 
bore-eal propensities. In time he obtained his Q.C.; why, we cannot 
imagine, unless it was hoped, by putting him to the expense of a silk 
gown, to deter him from practice, as he could have always supplied 
himself with stuff. 

In 1855, the race not being always for the swift, the Fleet reccived 
him as Jndge-Advocate, and he was made at the same time counsel 
for the Admiralty. When we contemplate these promotions, it is 
well to remember that that incurable joker, BERNAL Ospornr, was at 


the Admiralty at 
ment. 


this date, and perhaps had a finger in the appoint- 


It was three years before this—in 1852—that Durham elected Sir 
WILLIAM as its representative. The only assignable cause for the act 
is to be arrived at by deduction, as thus:—Durham is famous for 
mustard—mustard is a semi-liquid condiment, which imperatively 


calls for a spoon. 


Q.E.D. 


In 1859 he was appointed Solicitor-General, and made a very 
So-so-licitor-General until June, 1861, when he was made Attorney- 
General. He has recently distinguished himself by the only act of 
his career likely to benefit the party with which he is identified-—his 
resignation. He now, therefore, returns to the private unimportance 
for which he was clearly designed, and from which nothing would 
‘ever have disturbed him, save a desire to benefit his country, in 
addition to the mistake of others as well as himself. 

As a speaker, Sir WILLIAM is not so powerful as so-porific. His 
efforts in oratory are among those enterprises which number a great 
many sleeping partners; or, in these days of joint-stock companies 
we should perhaps say which have limited liability—-which without 
a “li” is limited ability—as their foundation. 

As a politician—we beg pardon !—the politics Sin WILLIAM pro- 


fesses are Liberal. 


He opposes a repeal of the Maynooth grant, and 


supports the ballot, law reform, and the removal of religious disabilities. 
Had he been a supporter of the removal of legal disabilities, he would 
not have filled without benefiting the cause of Liberalism posts 
which better men might have wielded to its advantage. 

We started by speaking of Sin Witi1aMm as one of the most remark. 


| able menof the age. Our readers will see the force of the observation 
| when we remind them that after such a career, and with such achieve- 


ments, he retires of his own accord from one of the highest offices of 


state. 


The only explanation of this case ia, that the Liberal ranks are 
not so rich in lawyers of whom the country has expectations, as of 


A New Game.—“ No cards.” | those who have expectations of the country. 
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O SAW YE JOHNNIE RUSSELL. 
Arr— O saw ye bonnie LEsLEy,” 
O saw ye JOHNNIE RUSSELL, 
As he gae’d o’er the border? 
He’s gane in siccan bustle, 
To claver wi’ his sawder: 
We wished him ne’er awa’, 
Syne he cam’ crackin’ thither, 
For nature made him unco sma’ 
And never made anither. 


‘The de’il may hae the loon,” 
Quo’ GorTSCHAKOFF, sae rough, 
‘* He’s fechtin’ ower soon, 
Bide a wee—it’s stuif; 
He’s aye a frightin’ men, 
Wi’ his braw words so mony.” 
For wha can blather wi’ his pen, 
Sae cannily as JOHNNIE ? 


The powers o’ Europe hear ye, 
And whustle while ye’re waggin’, 
The Yankees canna’ skeer ye, 
Thour’t like theirsels sae braggin 
Come bock to douce Blairgowrie, 
Come bock, ye feckless JouNNtE, 
Gin wha will spak’ nane crack sae 
brawly, 
There’s nane sae brave as JOHNNIE, 


’ 


HORRIBLE OUTRAGE, 


On Monday last, a gentleman, who 
was sitting on one of the benches in 
St. James’s Park smoking a cigar, 
was suddenly struck by anidea. The 
police, of course, were not within 
call, and the unhappy victim was left 
prostrated for the space of nearly an 
hour. At the expiration of that 
period, the subject of this unpro- 
voked and unwarrantable assault— 
for he deposes on oath that he was 
thinking of nothing of the sort— wus 
conveyed to the hospital. The in- 
juries were chiefly confined to his 
head, which has since been removed 
by an eminent syrgeon, and the 
sufferer is progressing favourably. 


I'LL TAKE If AT YOUR PRICE, 





He might also add a few words about catching the measles, with 
advantare. 

The author of the “ House with Seven Gables” has evidently got 
several tiles In his last work, * Our Old Home,’ he wanders 
terribly, and talks great nonsense. His abuse of England and the 
English is unworthy of him. He may by this means command 4 
larger sale in the States, but in England his last production will not 
be re(a)d like the ™ Scarlet Letter.” 

The ‘* Magnet Stories” are likely to prove attractive to the young, 
who steal a glance at them. We consider this lode-stone style of 
literature much better adapted for children than the stone-load often 
inflicted upon them in the shape of “ instruction combined with euter- 
tainment.” 
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| THE PURSUIT 


| PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND- 
| ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 


BY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF THE 
Book VI.—Borper, Burcriary, Barrie, Biinp HOooKEY, AND 
BASTILLE. 


By the Author of “ G—y L—v—ngst—ne,” etc. etc. 


ae 


DAY. 


Il—TuHe First Law or Nature. 


— 
Tt sense 


_ THE moment that Sykes knew that alligators were pursuing him, the 
hardy and determined burvlar cast about in his crafty brain for means 
Ot safety. An idea—one of those sudden inspirations known only to the 
aucient cavalier and to the modern criminal—flashed across his mind. 
=~ slay his negro guide would not be more than the work of a moment, 
and he could then give the black’s body a good push in the direction 
of the alligator, who would doubtless stop to devour it. The idea 
it had the fascination of originality, the charm 


was terribly seductive : 
and the 


oT mance it moved the rugged burglar as the bright eyes 

den hair of a beautiful girl would move a refined and gentlemanly 
SYKES, in all probability, would have yielded to the tempta- 
another consideration suddenly 
By killing his aged and 


y ep 
HOVE IST 


r -~ hwy ; amas ua a 
l Lititi ‘ PTTATE * put 


‘curred to him. There were 
+* ° 


fensive guide, he might delay the first : 


two allivators. 
but what was to guarantee 
avainst the pursuit of the second ? 
A thrill of manly determination went right throuch his h art, as he 
ived that the negro should be spared. Avain they swam on, bu 


} on . Px 
ie the rolling stream of the Rapidmuck with brawny arms: and 


length Sykes felt his knees rrating against the ground. They 
re 1a little island in the middle of the stream. Moored to a gum- 
: > there was a small b at. Its Owner Was a leen. Not @ moment 
» be lost, The alligators were nearly upon them. swiftl 
@ f 
> cut rope, jumped ) boat, was followed by the negro, 
j whed off ine 5 
si il ) - i ; 
renal Or ‘ , ) b de youre i by the i rato 
rrit creatures are, to a ¢ iin e nt, amphib : 
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PRAIRIE, 
1I.—Division or Lanours; with REMARKS ON Boots, 

THAT same night, whilst the rain came down in torrents, they 
reached the border of a western settlement, and at once held a council 
of war. The negro proposed that they should enter the town, obtain 
shelter for the night, and in the morning purchase a couple of hors 
and resume their journey. 

There are always some such timid counsellors. 
is he who sets their advice at naught; who cares nothing for conven- 
tional scruples or traditionary tactics ; who disregards alike Mrs 
Grunpy and Jomini1; who acts and decides for himself, swiftly, reso- 


The great captain 


lutely. 

Sykes had in him much of the stuff of which great generals are 
made. He instantly rejected the pusillanimous counsels of the servile 
African, and especially ridiculed the idea of buying the horses, when 
they could be so much more readily obtained by other mean 
Gradually he succeeded in inspiring the negro with some of his own 
daring and adventurous spirit, and during the night they were both 
busily at work. The slave succeeded in stealing a couple of horses ; 
and SYKES, calling the experience of former years to his aid, enter d 
a store, and succeeded in obtaining a magnificent pair of ho | 

Most great men have been fond of boots. FREDERICK THE GREAT 
and NAroLEON are instances that will at once suggest themes 
the accomplished reader. Personally, and as reyards myself, 5 
In a former work | have re lated how, when | 
weapon of the 


Iwe 4 4) 
for boots is notorious. 
was In America, proceeding to draw the hereditary 
LIVINGSTONE’S in aid of the ecavaliers of the South, an indulgence in 
boots, natural, but possibly indiscreet, led to my arrest. — 

Sykes and the nevro, having obtained all that they re quired, left t 


neiehbe 


he 


urhood with considerable speed. 
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Tue good old chivalric days are The mechanical vulgarnian 
t} ild blame SYKES for thus taking the 
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Decorating, “ good at need,” would have bade him good-morrow, gaily. 
There was a time when a brave and hearty oavalier thought no shame 
to lift cattle, and to drive a herd “along by the waters of Tweed, in 
the bounds of Tividale!” Ay, Dovetas and Peroy didit. Scorts, 
Exviorrs (at upresent chiefly employed in the diplomatic service of this 











mighty land!), Amssrzonas—these grand old fellows would be out of | 


place in @ generation of shoddy. Time was when an honourable 
gentleman eared little if his father had been hanged at Jedburgh tree. 
The gallows hada nobility of its own! 

Sykes wasa plebeian by birth; by instinct, he was a patrician. 

On antlon he rode, followed by his faithful squire, over the rolling 
prairie, rejoieing im his liberty, his noble white charger, and his really 
briMiant beots. The battle-spirit was strong within him on that 
bright autamnal morn. He felt, as many vigorous natures often do, 
even in these degenerate @ays, an irresistible yearning for a fight. 


' 
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rises, lights his cigar, and leaves the room. He loses. He is a 
TH man. He rises, lights his cigar, and leaves the room. 

In-either ease, quietly. In the one case, to fall on his knees and to 
vow that he will play no more ; in the other case, to write a letter and 
to fire a pistol ; in either case, calmly. 

Noblesse oblige. 

The behaviour of Srxes was unexceptionable. He was impertur- 
bable; he seemed never to have any fits of bad temper; he drank 
but little until the game was over, when he certainly made up for his 


| previous abstinence ; he was studiously courteous to his antagonists ; 
| and, but for one trifling circumstance, he would have been immensely 
| popular amongst his American associates, whose own dialect, by-the- 


| 


An aecomplished cavalier would have said that he panted for the | 


cortaminis gaudia, for the raptare of the strife. The uncultivated, but 
pugnacious, spirit of Sya#s expressed itself in a more homely, yet not 
less emphatic, phrase. He turned to his black squire, and said :— 

‘“‘ Sampo, I’m blowed if] ehoaldn’t like to have a round or twoalong 
of you, old cove!” 

It was fortunate for the Ethiopian, who was old, and rather feeble 
than otherwise, that this tration was not realized. The burglar 
was a bold and akiffal ‘boxer; bunt a far different, and mueh more 
formidable, enemy seon gppeared. 

Wheeling round ent about in fiery ciréles, the braves. of the Chicka- 
biddy tribe were-seen in the distance. The resonant clamour of the 
Indian war-wheop rose shrilly into the ¢lear morning air; ther 
chargers dashed over the ground, the sound of the hoofs re-echoed 
far and wide. T drew near, and the critical moment was at hand. 

“Up, Sanmo, and at ’’em!” cried the Syk#s, his heroic spirit rising 
to the full height of the occasion. And then, faithfully followed by 
the negro, he-rerle right upon the Indian braves. A clash—a hurried 
shock of steel—~a few rapid detonations ; and all was over. 
by the magnificent élan of the British burglar, the Indians fled in 
dismay ! 

How beautifal is battle! Ht is sweet at Lord’s to stretch forth 
muscle and sinew to the full, and to know, amidst the plaudits of four 
thousand cricketers, that you have “ slogged”’ Jackson’s fastest bow]- 
ing over his very head ; it is glorious, when you are pulling “stroke,” 
to find that a vigorous “ spurt”’ has already brought you abreast of 
“ No. 4” in the other “eight;” it is magnificent to beat up in the 
very eye of the wind when the storm-clouds are already lowering 


| 
; 


| 


i 


Astounded | 


| 
i 


| 
| 


around your yacht; it is enchanting, as you bend down your manly | 


head and look into a girl’s averted eyes, to read there that she loves 
you, and is yours; there is occasionally a certain mild pleasure to be 
derived even from so tame a sport as tiger-hunting; but all these 
delights, these triumphs of the successful cricketer, the winning oars- 
man, the daring sailor, the conquering lover, and the hardy huntsman, 
what are they all to the glory and the passion of a charge upon the 
battle-field? Ah! had not my Boots been in the way—had I reached 
the South —had I drawn the bright sword of my father’s at the head 
of a gallant troop of Stuart's Horse—I wonder whether I should 


really have enjoyed myself, after all, when I came into actual collision | 


with the Federal cavalry? Perhaps not! 


IV.—WuriLte tur Baws ts Rouirna. 
TueRe is a sombre joy, a lurid happiness, about the existence of the 
gambler. I speak not of the professional punter; I speak of those 


who play, not merely for the gain, but for the emotions—for the donbt, 
eertainty, exultation, despair, recovering hope, returning triumph— 
that alternate in the true gamester’s breast. 
Sykes had been passionately addicted to games of chance :—plebeian, 
it is true, such as pitch and toss and cribbage; but he had a mind 
that could soar to better things; and within a week after his safe 
arrival at New York, with his faithful squire, he had acquired a very 
creditable knowledye of écarte, rouge et noir, and “ euchre.” 

The singular man whose story 1 am recounting was, as I have said, 
by instinct a patrician. There is no more certain touchstone cof the 
pur sang-—-nothing that more plainly distinguishes it from the muddy 
liquor which rans in a churl’s veins—than the behaviour of a man at 
the gaming-table. He backs the red: ‘‘Ronge perd, noir gagne!” 


From his earliest youth, | 


cries the croupier; if he be a plebeian, he swears and leaves off; if he | 


be a real swell, he displays no emotion whatever, but continues, and 
continues, and continues. A roll of the ball—a cast of the dice—a 
turn of the cards may make yonder Guardsman almost a pauper. If 
he lose, the brave old oaks of his ancestral park must be sold for 
timber; the family plate must go to the silversmith, even the family 
portraits to the picture-dealer ; and yet look at him! Nota twitch 
in those lips—not a Bash in those eyes —not atremor in the hand that 
has to decide his fate. He wins. He isa double millionnaire. He 





ete 


bye, was so peculiar that they did mot notiee that of Sykrs. This 
trifling circumstanee was that de never lost. 

There were rough men amongst the gamblers; had he boasted of 
his success, or seemed unduly to exalt in it, there would have been 
many an ugly brawl; but he pocketed his winnings with so calm an 
air that there was never any pretext for a quarrel. Men who had 
grown suddenly rich amongst the placeros of California —men who had 
obtained government contracts and concessions of land—these, and 
other burrs and galls upon the tree of civilization, were present. The 
Englishman defeated all; but he never affronted any. 

At last, however, the secret of his incessant success was rudely 
revealed. Sykes played, not fairly, but too well ! 

Then there rose a clamour and a roar and a tumult; but the brave 
adventurer got his back to the wall,and his enormous fists dashed 
down every lean Yankee that attacked him. At length, whilst knock- 
ing over Zepexma G. Hix with his léft,and simultaneously over- 
whelming Lemur. T. Voxer with his manly right, he stumbled, fell to 
the ground, and was overwhelmed by numbers. In another moment 
he was given into the charge of the police; and they led him off in 
the direction of one of their numerous Bastilles. 





V.—Tue Duncron’s Groom. 


Strcrr and nonsense! Nothing of the kind! Syxrs knew better! 
He tipped the potice. 





THE WAIL OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


SapLy and mournfally, sacredly slow, 

From Bethnal Green issues the wailing of woe ; 
Region of darkness, despair, and ill-health, 
Where toil by its coffin pays tribute to wealth. 


Dark are the dwellings that comfort ne’er sees, 
Foul are the odours that float on the breeze ; 
The living souls envy the dead ones their pall, 
Death and contagion are lords over all. 


And this is the city which recently sent 

Its thousands to Lancashire looms, who had spent 
In thriftless profusion their earnings galore, 
Unheeding the wolf that was nearing their door. 


Shall it ever be thus—the Prodigal Son 

Be feasted whenever his course he has run ; 
The fatted calf grace his reluctant return, 

And starvation his portion who'd honestly earn ? 


No—a thousand times no! It were scorn and foul shame 
Such a stigma should cling to an Englishman’s name. 
Up—up, and be doing—in each hour’s delay 

The lives of our fellows are rotting away. 


Rotting away amid horrors untold ; 

Rotting away in this city of gold ; 

Rotting and dying, uncared for, unknown— 
Wakes there no echo to Bethnal’s deep groan ? 





Tue Wispom or Common Councit.—A distinenished cit. of our 
acquaintance—a common, very common, councilman—says he agrees 
to some extent with Mr. Depury Eriiorr. Macassar, he considers, 
was all very well for their Royal Highnesses, but he thinks their 
retinue might have put up with suite oil. 

Simpiy Agsurp.—A gentleman, who backed Sandford for the recent 
Cesarewitch, has claimed his bet, on the plea that the horse came 


in last but one—last, but won! The question will not be referred to 
the Jockey Club. 


Fittinc CoMPanton For THe ARcHDUKE.—The proper person to 
proceed to the new empire of Mexico with the Anstrian Archduke is 
easily guessed. Of course, Pax should go with Max. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 60.—Sir Joserpn Paxton, Knt., M.P 


Sir Joseru is the architect—and landscape gardener—of his own 
He does not claim 
origin from any lofty line, but his pedigree is very honourable, never- 
| There is little doubt that he is descended from the earliest 
This-one fact being fully established, it can 
matter little through which of the collateral branches of the genealogi- 
One word is sufficient—verbum sap—it 


fortune, which may be said to be well laid out. 


theless. 
gardener known—ADa©M. 


cal tree his race is traced. 
flowed from the root of the genealogical tree. 


He was born in 1803, in a small village—mute, inglorious Melton 
But thongh a native of Beds, he did not 
On the contrary, he early began to dig in them, 
and with such dig-sterity, that he was soon looked upon.as a garden 
dig-nitary, or, to call a spade a spade, without refinement of dig-tion, 


Bryant—in Bedfordshire. 
fall asleep in them. 


a knowing plant. 


His prospects in early life were not good, but his landscapes as he 
grew up in years were acknowledged perfect, and some of the gardens 
he laid out showed that he was indebted to his native Milton for some 


hint about the garden of Eden which was not lost upon him. 

He was educated at Woburn free-school. 
it did not chill his budding promise. 
language and the flowers of speech, and grew more laurels than 
birches—the twigs of which did not enter into any branch of his edn- 
cation. 

His first employment was as head-gardener to the DUKE oF Devon. 
SHIRE, one of the few noblemen who have patronized literature withont 
degrading its professors, or cultivated their own tastes without blunt- 
ing the feelings of others. 
the talk it created—was the thing that drew attention to him first, 
and the duke was glad to admit that the salary he gave him was as 
well laid.out as the grounds. He was soon made a member of the 
Horticultural Society—though there was nothing haughty in his 
culture to warrant it. The Linnwan Society also numbers him 
among its members, as also does the Society of Arts. From this it 
may be seen what sort of a “fellow” he is—a “ good fellow,” we may 
say, without robbin’ him of his proper dignity. 

He is well known for his management of the Magazine of Botany 

and the Horticultural Regis¥, as well as various other works of a 
inilar character, whence he has reaped botany-bays. Those who 
turn over his leaves find them as interesting as those of Nature, and 
the illustrations of flowers are petal-icularly good. He appears to be 
as (s)’appy in his writing as in his training, and his style is as prna- 
mental as many garden gates. 

Gardening (h)oes him a heavy debt. 
attention to its progress, making it his pleasure as well as his pursuit 

or he has gone raking solely in the interests of gardening. The 
ouly plots he has ever been engaged in are garden plots ; and though 


But though a freeze-cool, 
He was great at the roots of 


The laying-out of Chatsworth—worthy of 


sss snes ssestienteesseesn 


° 
Ife has (s)paid the greatest | 


he has occasionally been employed in budding trees-on, his conduct | 


was not actionable. 

In 1851 a building was required for the Great International Exhi- 
bition. As the field of competition was not hedged in, and no hocuss- 
ing or Fowke-ussing allowed, many men of renown offered designs 
for the structure. Sir Josepu—then Mr. Paxton—having his glass 
in lus eye, sketched out the plan which afterwards rose in all its 
glittering beauty in Hyde Park. We wonder, considering the example 
le was at such pains to set in glass, that he never hurled his indigna- 
ion at the combination of cattle-shed and cucumber-frame which 
was huddled together in 1862. Perhaps he was restrained from doing 
so by the recollection that those who live in glass-houses should not 
throw The fairy-like structure was eventually removed to 
Sydenham, where it has done good service in affording as a rule good 
and licalthy recreation for the people. We trust ere long to see 
it open on Sunday as one of the temples for the worship of God in 


nature. 


Stones, 





TRANERNE in preference toaPrrn.? We propuesy that as soon as the 
recently-elected buffoon has sat-in Parliament, they will be by his 
sarse-nettled, and send him spinning. They, perhaps, have been led 
into their-error by supposing that Motley would go well with Siz 
JOSEPH’S-eoatiof many colours. 

Sik JosepH’s politics, as we have said, are Liberal. He has voted 
against churcherates, and in favour of the chief measures supported by 
his party. He presents himself at once to any mind of common intel- 
ligence as the proper person for the Board of Works, instead of the 
amiable, but incapable, Cowrer. His appointment would be, however, 
such a clear case of the right man in the right place, and cause such 
comparisons as would be odorous as his own gardens at Chatsworth. 
: As an orator, he is calm, fluent, but not striking. Attention was 
first called to his (s)peaches while he was in the Duke or Devon- 
SHLRE’S employ. 

Seon after entering the House, he proposed the plan of the Army 
Works Corps, whieh was despatched to the Crimea, and proved so 
serviceable. We do net despair yet of seeing the promoter of such 
wise schemes, and the layer-out of such good gardens, taking his seat 
on the Treasury Bench, and occupying the:post:of Chief Commissioner 
of Works when the present post quits it. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


SSS | TDEMPTED Svrcie.—A misera- 
_ \ j 


ble-looking mam, who is said to be 

@ theatrical manager in search of 

seme novelty, was detected, the 

other day, in the foolhardy act of 
ondgelling his brains. 

{ Sprortinc.—A few days ago, a 
betting-man from Oswestry, near 
Shrewsbury, laid a shilling in the 

| Strand. He is new busy batchin;- 

! 


TH. 
yal) 
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Lecat.—We understand, on the 
best authority, that the will of 
the testator who left nothing to 
imagination, is likely to afford occu- 
pation to the gentlemen of the 
long robe. 

Sr. Pavuw’s, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. — 
The congregation of this fashion- 
able church have been much scan- 
dalized by the appointment of « 
horse-chaunter to fill a vacancy in 
the choir. They have unanimously 
declined to worship until the 





fellow’s hoarseness has disappeared. 
INGRATITUDE.—A singular instance of the absurdity of the idea 


| . . 
that a species of honourable sympathy exists among thieves towards 


or his plan for the Exhibition he received the honour of knighthood. | 


‘ar 


but he has laid down his spade and watering pot, assumed his knightly 
8, and laid up his legs in comfort ever since. He shows the 


‘ye are not aware whether Sir Joe has adopted “ surgo” as his motto, | 
eventually put Out when he discovered the real state of the case. 


regard in which he still holds the triumphs of his skill by remain- | 


ing in their neighbourhood, having one residence at Darley, near 
Chatsworth, and another at Sydenham, where his most successful, yet 
at the.same time, most transparent design has been fully carried out. 

Tn 1854 he became a candidate for Parliament. His long experience 
af the artificial warmth of conserva-tories induced him to prefer the 
‘beral colours. Although no ultra- Liberal, the ribandmen of Coventry 
ciected him. This fact is to their credit, and may serve to wipe out 
the blot which has lately fallen on their silken banner. What maggot 


| (uo silk-worm, surely) can they have got into their brains to choose a 


one another, occurred the other day at the Mansion House. A York- 
shireman, who applied to the bench for assistance from the poor-box, 
in order to return to his native town, stating that he had been taken 
in by several swindlers, has himself turned out an imposter, 

MepicaLt.—We understand, on good authority, that the proprietor 
of a well-known west-end restaurant, who was so deeply pitted by 
the small-pox, has received no commiseration whatever from the 
measles. 

TREASURE Trove.—A noted miser, living not a hundred miles from 
Pontypool, found thirteen and fourpence under a sorrel leaf, in a dry 
ditch, last week. We need scarcely add that the stingy old man has 
saved the mark. 

THEATRICAL.—The new farce, which hung so much on the first 
night, has been cut down. , 

DreapruL Fixe.—The war office clerk, whose imagination wae 
fired by the g:owing accounts of the Vancouver gold fields, was 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE.—A ship's boat, when half seas over, was 
given in charge to a young and energetic officer. We understand 
that she has since been baled out. 

A Nicut or Horrors,—A well-known member of a highly respect- 


‘able Manchester firm was travelling by night express from Euston- 


equare to Rugby, on Tuesday week last. He was appalled to find 
that the onlf-other occupant of the carriage was a decayed geutle- 
woman ' 


we 





A Trip To Surt Presipent Lancoun.—A “ran” through the South. 
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Deoraine, “ good at need,” would have bade him good-morrow, gaily. 
There was a time when a brave and hearty oavalier thought no shame 
to lift cattle, and to drive a herd “along by the waters of Tweed, in 
the bounds of Tividale!” Ay, Dovetas and Peroy didit. Scorts, 


ELLiorrs (atypresent chiefly employed in the diplomatic service of this 


mighty land !), Anssrzonas—these grand old fellows would be out of | 


place in @ generation of shoddy. Time was when an honourable 
gentleman cared little if his father had been hanged at Jedburgh tree. 
The gallows hada nobility of its own! 

Sykes wasa plebeian by birth; by instinct, he was a patrician. 

On antl.on he rode, followed by his faithful squire, over the rolling 


FUN. 


rises, lights his cigar, and leaves the room. 
“iined:man. He rises, lights his cigar, and leaves the room. 








i 


prairie, rejoieing im his liberty, his noble white charger, and his really | 


briMiant beots. The battle-spirit was strong within him on that 
bright aatamnal morn. He felt, as many vigorous natures often do, 
even in these degenerate lays, an irresistible yearning for a fight. 


An aecomplished cavalier would have said that he panted for the | 


certaminis gaudia, for the rapture of the strife. The uncultivated, but 
pugnacious, spirit of Syaes expressed itself in a more homely, yet not 
less emphatic, phrase. He turned to his black squire, and said :— 

‘“‘ Sampo, I’m blowed if] shouldn't like to havea round or twoalong 
of you, old cove!” ! 

It was fortunate for the Ethiopian, who was old, and rather feeble 
than otherwise, that this r was not realized. 


formidable, enemy seon appeared. 

Wheeling round anil about in fiery ciréles, the braves.of the Chicka- 
biddy tribe were-seep in the distance. The resonant clamour of the 
Indian war-wheop rose shrilly into the ¢lear morning air; their 
chargers dashed over the ground, the sound of the hoofs re-eehoed 
far and wide. T drew uear, and the critical moment was at hand. 

“Up, Sasmo, a ’em'” cried the Sykes, his heroic spirit rising 
to the full height of the occasion. And then, faithfully followed by 


the negro, he-retle right upon the Indian braves. A clash—a hurried | 


shock of steel—~a few rapid detonations ; and all was over. 
by the magnificent dlan of the British burglar, the Indians fled in 
dismay ! 

How beautifal is battle! It is sweet at Lord’s to stretch forth 
muscle and sinew to the full, and to know, amidst the plaudits of four 
thousand cricketers, that you have “ slogged”’ Jackson’s fastest bow]- 
ing over his very head ; it is glorions, when you are pulling “stroke,” 
to find that a vigorous “ spurt’”’ has already brought you abreast of 
« No. 4” in the other “eight;” it is magnificent to beat up in the 
very eye of the wind when the storm-clouds are already lowering 


The barglar | 
was a bold aud ¢kiffal ‘boxer; bunt a far different, and mueh more | 


Astounded | 


| other burrs and galls upon the tree of civilization, were present. 
| Englishman defeated all; but he never affronted any. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


(OwropeR 24, 1863. 





He loses. He is a 


‘In-either case, quietly. In the one case, to fall on his knees and to 


vow that’ he will play no:more ; in the other case, to write a letter and 
to fire a pistol ; in either case, calmly. 


Noblesse oblige. 

The behaviour of Srxes was unexceptionable. He was impertur- 
bable; he seemed never to have any fits of bad temper; he drank 
but little until the game was over, when he certainly made up for his 
previous abstinence ; he was studiously courteous to his antagonists ; 
and, but for one trifling circumstance, ke would have been immensely 
popular amongst his Amcrican associates, whose own dialect, by-the- 
bye, was so peculiar that they did mot notice that of Sykes. This 
trifling circumstanee was that tee never lost. 

There were rough men amongst the gamblers; had he boasted of 
his success, or seemed unduly to exalt im it, there would have been 
many an ugly brawl; but he pocketed his winnings with so calm an 
air that there was never any pretext for a quarrel. Men who had 
grown suddenly rich amongst the placeros of California —men who had 


obtained government contracts and concessions of land—these, and 
The 


At last, however, the secret of his incessant success was rudely 
revealed. Sykes played, not fairly, but too well ! 

Then there rose a clamour and a roar and a tumult; but the brave 
adventurer got his back to the wall,and his enormous fists dashed 
down every lean Yankee that attacked him. At length, whilst knock- 
ing over Zepexmna G. Hix with his léft,and simultaneously over- 
whelming Lemven T. Voxer with his manly right, he stumbled, fell to 
the ground, and was overwhelmed by numbers. In another moment 
he was given into the charge of the poliee; and they led him off in 
the direction of one of their numerous Bastilles. 





V.—Tue DunGeron’s Gtoom. 
Storr and nonsense! Nothing of the kind! Sykrs knew better! 


| He tipped the police. 


— EE 


around your yacht ; it is enchanting, as you bend down your manly | 


head and look into a girl’s averted eyes, to read there that she loves 
you, and is yours; there is occasionally a certain mild pleasure to be 
derived even from so tame a sport as tiger-hunting; but all these 
delights, these triumphs of the successful cricketer, the winning oars- 
man, the daring sailor, the conquering lover, and the hardy huntsman, 
what are they all to the glory and the passion of a charge upon the 
battle-field ? Ah! had not my Boots been in the way—had I reached 
the South —had I drawn the bright sword of my father’s at the head 
of a gallant troop of Stuart's Horse—I wonder whether I should 


really have enjoyed myself, after all, when I came into actual collision | 


with the Federal cavalry? Perhaps not’! 


IV.—Wuartt tue Bare rs ROuirnsa. 


THERE wa BOMbre joy, a lurid happiness, about the existence of the 
gambler. I speak not of the professional punter; I speak of those 
who play, not merely for the gain, but for the emotions—for the doubt, 
eertainty, exultation, despair, recovering hope, returning triumph— 
that alternate in the true gamester’s breast. 
Sykes had been passionately addicted to games of chance :—plebeian, 
it is true, such as pitch and toss and cribbage; but he had a mind 
that could soar to better things; and within a week after his safe 
arrival at New York, with his faithful squire, he had acquired a very 
creditable knowledge of écarte, rouge et noir, and “ euchre.” 

The singular man whose story I am recounting was, as I have said, 
by instinct a patrician. There is no more certain touchstone of the 
pur sang—-nothing that more plainly distinguishes it from the muddy 
liquor which rans in a churl’s veins—than the behaviour of a man at 
the gnming-table. He backs the red: ‘‘ Rouge perd, noir gagne!”’ 


From his earliest youth, | 


cries the croupier; if he be a plebeian, he swears and leaves off; if he | 


be a real swell, he displays no emotion whatever, but continues, and 
continues, and continues. <A roll of the ball—a cast of the dice—a 
turn of tlie cards may make yonder Guardsman almost a pauper. If 
he lose, the brave old oaks of his ancestral park must be sold for 
timber ; the family plate must go to the silversmith, even the family 
portraits to the picture-dealer; and yet look at him! Not a twitch 


sn those lips—not a Bash in those eyes —not atremor in the hand that 
has to decide hie fate. He wins. He isa double millionnaire. He 








THE WAIL OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


SapLy and mournfully, sacredly slow, 

From Bethnal Green issues the wailing of woe ; 
Region of darkness, despair, and ill-health, 
Where toil by its coffin pays tribute to wealth. 


Dark are the dwellings that comfort ne’er sees, 
Foul are the odours that float on the breeze ; 
The living souls envy the dead ones their pall, 
Death and contagion are lords over all. 


And this is the city which recently sent 

Its thousands to Lancashire looms, who had spent 
In thriftless profusion their earnings galore, 
Unheeding the wolf that was nearing their door. 


Shall it ever be thus—the Prodigal Son 

Be feasted whenever his course he has run ; 
The fatted calf grace his reluctant return, 

And starvation his portion who'd honestly earn ? 


No—a thousand times no! It were scorn and foul shame 
Such a stigma should cling to an Englishman’s name. 
Up—up, and be doing—in each hour’s delay 

The lives of our fellows are rotting away. 


Rotting away amid horrors untold ; 

Rotting away in this city of gold ; 

Rotting and dying, uncared for, nnknown— 
Wakes there no echo to Bethnal’s deep groan ? 





Tue Wispow or Common Covuncit.—A distinenished cit. of our 
acquaintance—a common, very common, councilman—says he agrees 
to some extent with Mr. Deputy Eriiorr. Macassar, he considers, 
was all very well for their Royal Highnesses, but he thinks their 
retinue might have put up with suite oil. 

Simpry Agsurp.—A gentleman, who backed Sandford for the recent 
Cesarewitch, has claimed his bet, on the plea that the horse came 
in last but one—last, but won! The question will not be referred to 
the Jockey Club. 

Fittixnc Companron For tur ArcupuKe.—The proper person to 
proceed to the new empire of Mexico with the Anstrian Archduke is 
easily guessed. Of course, Pax should go with Max. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 60.—Sir Josern Paxton, Knt., M.P 


Sir Joseru is the architeet—and landscape gardener—of his own 


fortune, which may be said to be well laid out. 


He does not claim 


origin from any lofty line, but his pedigree is very honourable, never- 


theless. 
gardener known—ADaM. 


There is little doubt that he is descended from the earliest 
This-one fact being fully established, it can 


matter little through which of the collateral branches of the genealogi- 


cal tree his race is traced. 
flowed from the root of the genealogical tree. 


He was born in 1803, in @ small village—mute, inglorious Melton 
But thongh a native of Beds, he did not 
On the contrary, he early began to dig in them, 
and with such dig-sterity, that he was soon looked upon as a garden 


Bryant—in Bedfordshire. 
fall asleep in them. 


dig-nitary, or, to call a spade a spade, without refinement of dig-tion, 
a knowing plant. 

His prospects in early life were not good, but his landscapes as he 
grew up in years were acknowledged perfect, and some of the gardens 
he laid out showed that he was indebted to his native Milton for some 
hint about the garden of Eden which was not lost upon him. 

He was educated at Woburn free-school. But though a freeze-cool, 
it did not chill his budding promise. He was great at the roots of 
language and the flowers of speech, and grew more laurels than 
birches—the twigs of which did not enter into any branch of his edu- 
cation. 

His first employment was as head-gardener to the Duke oF Drvon- 
SHIRE, one of the few noblemen who have patronized literature withont 
degrading its professors, or cultivated their own tastes without blunt- 
ing the feelings of others. The laying-out of Chatsworth—worthy of 
the talk it created—was the thing that drew attention to him first, 
and the duke was glad to admit that the salary he gave him was as 
well laid.out as the grounds. He was soon made a member of the 
Horticultural Society—though there was nothing haughty in his 
culture to warrant it. The Linnwan Society also numbers him 
among its members, as also does the Society of Arts. From this it 
may be seen what sort of a “fellow” he is—a “ good fellow,” we may 
say, without robbin’ him of his proper dignity. 

Ife is well known for his management of the Magazine of Botany 
and the Horticultural Register, as well as various other works of a 
similar character, whence he has reaped botany-bays. Those who 
turn over his leaves find them as interesting as those of Nature, and 
the illustrations of flowers are petal-icularly good. He appears to be 
s)’appy in his writing as in his training, and his style is as orna: 
mental as many garden gates. 

Gardening (h)oes him a heavy debt. 
making it his pleasure as well as his pursuit 
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tention to its progress, 
or he has gone raking solely in the interests of gardening. 


One word is sufficient—verbum sap—it 
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Ife has (s)paid the greatest 


ouly plots he has ever been engaged in are garden plots ; and though | 


he has occasionally been employed in budding trees-on, his conduct 
was not actionable. 

In 1851 a building was required for the Great International Exhi- 
bition. 
ing or Fowke-ussing allowed, many men of renown offered designs 
for the structure. Sir JosepH—then Mr. Paxton—having his glass 
in lus eye, sketched out the plan which afterwards rose in all its 
elittering beauty in Hyde Park. We wonder, considering the example 
le was at such pains to set in glass, that he never hurled his indigna- 
tion at the combination of cattle-shed and cucumber-frame which 
was huddled together in 1862. Perhaps he was restrained from doing 
s0 by the recollection that those who live in glass-houses should not 
throw 
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stones. 
1, where it has done good service in affording as a rule good 
l Lealthy recreation for the people. We trust ere long to see 
n on Sunday as one of the temples for the worship of God in 
hature, ; 
a or his plan for the Exhibition he received the honour of knighthood. 
Ve are not aware whether Sir Jog has adopted “ surgo” as his motto, 
but he has laid down his spade and watering pot, assumed his knightly 
arms, and laid up his legs in comfort ever siuce. He shows the 
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As the field of competition was not hedged in, and no hocuss- | 


The fairy-like structure was eventually removed to | 
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TRANERNE in preference toaPrrn? We propnesy that as soon as the 
recently-elected buffoon has sat-in Parliament, they will be by his 
sarse-nettled, and send him spinning. They, perhaps, have been led 
into theirverror by supposing that Motley would go well with Six 
JOSEPH’S-@0at.of many colours. 

Sik JOSEPH’S politics, as we have said, are Liberal. He has voted 
against churcherates, and in favour of the chief measures supported by 
his party. He presents himself at once to any mind of common intei- 
ligence as the proper person for the Board of Works, instead of the 
amiable, but incapable, Cowper. His appointment would be, however, 
such a clear case of the right man in the right place, and cause such 
comparisons as would be odorous as his own gardens at Chatsworth. 

As an orator, he is calm, fluent, but not striking. Attention was 
first called to his (s)peaches while he was in the Duxe or Devan- 
SHIRE’S employ. 

Seon after entering the House, he proposed the plan of the Army 
Works Corps, whieh was despatched to the Crimea, and proved so 
serviceable. We do net despair yet of seeing the promoter of such 
wise schemes, and the layecr-out of such good gardens, taking his seat 
on the Treasury Bench, and occupying the poatiof Chief Commissioner 
of Works when the present post quits it. 
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‘| TREMPTED Svicipet.—A misera- 
ble-looking man, who is said to be 
@ theatrical manager in search of 
seme novelty, was detected, the 
other day, in the foolhardy act of 
“~ ondyelling his brains. 

| Sportine.—A few days ago, a 
betting-man from Oswestry, near 
Shrewsbury, laid a shilling in the 
Strand. He is now busy buatchin, 
it. 

Lecat.—We understand, on the 
best authority, that the will of 
the testator who left nothing to 
imagination, is likely to afford occu- 
pation to the gentlemen of the 
long robe. 

Sr. Pavuw’s, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
The congregation of this fashion- 
able church have been much scan- 
dalized by the appointment of « 
horse-chaunter to fill a vacancy in 
the choir. They have unanimously 
declined to worship until the 





GOSSIP 





fellow’s hoarseness has disappeared. 

INGRATITUDE.—A singular instance of the absurdity of the idea 
that a species of honourable sympathy exists among thieves towards 
one another, occurred the other day at the Mansion House. A York- 
shireman, who applied to the bench for assistance from the poor-box, 
in order to return to his native town, stating that he had been taken 
in by several swindlers, has himself turned out an imposter. 

MepicaLt.—We understand, on good authority, that the propnetor 
of a well-known west-end restaurant, who was so deeply pitted by 
the small-pox, has received no commiseration whatever from the 
measles. 

TREASURE Trove.—A noted miser, living not a hundred miles from 
Pontypool, found thirteen and fourpence under a sorrel! leaf, in a dry 
ditch, last week. We need scarcely add that the stingy old man has 
saved the mark. 

THEATRICAL.—The new farce, which hung so much on the firs 
night, has been cut down. 

DreapruL Fixe.—The war office clerk, whose imagination was 
fired by the glowing accounts of the Vancouver gold fields, was 


eventually put cut when he discovered the real state of the case. 


regard in which he still holds the triumphs of his skill by remain- | 
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‘ng in their neighbourhood, having one residence at Darley, near 
Vnat sworth, and another at Sydenham, where his most successful, yet 
tie same time, most transparent design has been fully carried out. 
In 1554 he became a candidate for Parliament. His long experience 
» the artificial warmth of conserva-tories induced him to prefer the 
At beral colours. Alt hough no ultra- Liberal, the ribandmen of Coventry 
clected him. This fact is to their credit, and may serve to wipe out 
the blot which has lately fallen on their silken banner. What maggot 
("0 silk-worm, surely) can they have got into their brains to choose a 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE.—A ship's boat, when half seas over, was 
given in charge to a young and energetic officer. We understand 
that she has sinee been baled out. 

A Nicut or Horrors,—A well-known member of a highly respect- 


‘able Manchester firm was travelling by night express from Euston- 


square to Rugby, on Tuesday week last. He was appalled to find 
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A Tur to Surt Paestpent Lancoun.—A “run” through the South. 
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that the only other occupant of the carriage was a decayed geutle- | 
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How TO LOSH A FRIEND. 


Horsey Party :— THERE, HE WAS THE NICEST FELLER I EVER KNEW. He WAS worTH £500 A YEAR TO ME, BUT I LOST HIM.” 


Second ditto :—“‘ AND HOW WAS THAT, OLD FELLOW?” 


First ditto :—“ Ou! THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WoRLD. I sold him a horse.” 


BYRON AT DRURY. 
By our own Man-“Frep” in THE Pit. 


’T was eight o’clock, and there were lots 
Of folks in gallery, box, and stall ; 
Critics were placed in favoured spots, 
Where they could see the effect of all. 
The sea of heads looked somewhat strange, 
Unusual such a numerous batch 
Of visitors at once to catch, 
At money-box demanding change, 
Who only said, “ Ah! this looks cheery, 
Joy cometh now,” they said ; 
They said “ Of Fatconer we got weary, 
But now we have Man-fred.” 


The farce was o'er, began at seven, 
The farce was o’er, and then they spied 
The orchestral band, who till eleven, 
Would to their various seats be tied. 
There rose a cry of “ Off with hats,” 
And “ Bravo, Puetrs!” was next the cry, 
As up the curtain went, close by 
Revealing Puetrs midst gloomy flats, 
Exclaiming, “ Ah! life’s very dreary, 
Spirits, come now,” he said ; 
“T want ye—I’'m of calling weary, 
Appear, or speak instead !”’ 


Then does the. fiddler play a light 
Staccato-movement with his bow, 


| 


And several spirits out of sight 
Speak several speeches from below. 
The scene goes on with little change, 
Whilst Manfred walks about forlorn, 
And then we have at early morn 
A view of all the Alpine range 
Of mountains, painted in superi- 
Or style, it must be said, 
Up one of which climbs PHELPs, but here he 
Need no tumble dread. 


The next act has a waterfall, 
That turning round a pivot, kept 
Up curious noises, not at all 
Like those cascades produce, except 
In wooden toys, for which you pay 
Half-crowns at HaMLEY’s “ Noah’s Ark,” 
Yet still a splendid scene, and mark 
Hfow well those rollers work away— 
Yet still PHELPs says, “I’m very dreary, 
Joy cometh not,” he said ; 
** Even of raising spirits weary, 


Unhappy groans Manfred.” 


Then to the other world below 
He doth a hasty visit pay, 

They beg his business there to know— 
*He hopes he don’t intrude, but pray 
Would they oblige him—if they know— 
If Miss Astarte’s pretty well ? 

They raise ASTARTE up to tell, 
She thanks him—she is but “ so-so.” 


ee el 





ich U N ew CeTcrrr 54, 1663. 


AS LIKE AS TWO PEAS. 


Sir Robert (the Cabinet Duffoon):—*OH! AIN’T I LIKE MY DADDY!” 
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* Ah!” Puetrs says, “‘ you were once my deary, 
But since through me you are dead, 

All’s now, what Burns calls tapsalteerie 
One word.” She says—‘*Man-fred !” 


Then back he goes into his house, 
The spirits so defied and “ cheeked,”’ 
Won’t stand it longer, he can’t chouse 
Them out of vengeance to be wreaked. 
A fiend appears, and walks about ; 
Strange lights are glimmering thro’ the doors ; 
An abbot, who looks in, says, “ More’s 
The pity,” and then toddles out : 
Whilst Puecps says, “ Don’t you think I’m dreary ? 
I’m going now,” he said ; 
“‘ Of talking here so much I’m weary, 
Let’s all go home to bed.” 


Then bang! goes something on the roof, 
The scene splits up, and there’s a sound 
Of oaths, as some one keeps a-loof, 
And doesn’t turn the great crash round ; 
And then by two scene-shifters’ power, 
The castle’s carried right away ; 
And then the audience sadly say, 
As near eleven goes the hour— 
“Well! I say this is rather dreary, 
I shouldn’t have come,” they said, 
“If I had known such speeches weary 
Were those of this Man-fred.” 





THE CABINET COUNCIL. 


(From ovr own TRalror.) 


Every man, said Sir Rospert Wacpote, has his price. Sir ROBERT 
WaLpoLte knew the world tolerably well; and it has not particularly 
altered since his days. With money, anything and anybody can be 
bought. An oath of secrecy is taken by all the ministers who are 
summoned to a Cabinet Council. Oaths, however, are sometimes 
broken; and although it has cost us a great deal, we have consider- 
able pleasure in presenting to our readers the following report :— 

Place.—The official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Time: one, p.m. Present: Lorp PaLMegrston, alone. He looks 
at his watch. 


Pam.—One o’clock. Well, I suppose they’ll be here in a minute or 
two. Not that they’re of much use, by-the-bye. Bar GLApstONE— 
and he’s too clever by half—by Jove, I think they are about the most 
utter imbeciles that ever—— 

Enter the Earn Russeii, Str Cuartes Woop, Sir Grorce Grey, 
the DukKr or Somerset, the Eart pe Grey, the Duke or ARGYLL, the 
DukE or Newcastie, the Lorp CHANCELLOR, the Eart GRANVILLE, 
and Mr. Wittiam Ewart GLADSTONE. 

Pam.—Ah! delighted to see you. Sit down. By Jove, it does one 
ood to see such a phalanx of patriotism and talent round one. Do 
sitdown. You see I stick to our old custom, wine and cigars. Stare 
super antiquas vias—eh, GLADSTONE? JoHN, your Scotch trip has 
done yon good. Yon look quite bronzed, my dear fellow. 

Russell.—When I was a very little boy, it was a few years after the 
death of the late Mr. Burke, I once went to sleep in a hayfield in 
the middle of the day. When I went home, my mamma also told me 
that my face was quite bronzed. Singular coincidence, is it not ? 
Oh! yes. Thank you. I am obleeged. 

Pam.—Well, now, let’s get to business. By-the-bye, GLADSTONE, 
which of those three cigars are you really going to smoke? You see 
time’s getting on. People will expect us to have a policy, or some- 
thing of that kind, to meet Parliament with. How about the South. 

Gladstone.—Recognition within three months, and for these three 
reasons : First, independence practically achieved ; second, incurable 
hostility to England of the North ; third, Lancashire. 

Pam.—Humph ! 

Russell.—Many years ago I recognised some revolution or other. 
i forget its name. “It was after the Reform Bill. But I really believe 
~~ the English people, in this instance, sympathize with the North. 

“a (sott 
i say the rest of you 


eh? Now, SOMERSET. 


Somerset.—I shall be silent if I prefer it; I shall only speak when | 


I choose ; and J won't be dictated by any man. 

Lord Chancellor.—If my opinion is .of any value, it ought to have 
been the first asked for. It was not. I decline to speak. 

Lord Granville.—I think the best plan would be to invite both 


oe -_— —_— 





Cabinets, Federals and Confederates, to talk the matter over with us 
down at«the ** Star and Garter.” 

Sir Charles Wood (wandering in his mind).—“ No,” said the Baha- 
door, “ he is concealed in the talipot jungle.” I know it was talipot. 
Deary me, how hard those Indian names are to recollect. 
, en I suppose we must adjourn America. 

ndia ? 

Gladstone.—She requires three things: Improve the tenure of 
land ; open up the country by rail and canal; give Government sub- 
ventions to the culture of cotton and tea. 

Russell.—Long before I was born, WARREN Hasttnes was Governor. 
General of India. He was impeached, you know, and a very eloquent 
speech was made against him by the late Mr. Burke. 

Pam.—Come, Woop, you're responsible for India. Now then! 

Wood.—Well, bless my soul, you know the question’s so complicated, 
I assure you I don’t get any sleep at night, for I never can remember 
those Indian names, and I’ve just ordered a hospital to be built at 
Bhopal, and I know I meant Bombay, and what with the riots and 
the ryots, and the sycees and the old reathen woman that wants her 
dead body to be burnt alive, like Juggernaut, you know, and bungalows 
and rupees, I don’t know what todo! ’Pon honour, I sit and look at 
the map all day till I ery. 

Pam.—Well, we must let India stand over. 
discipline ? 

Sir George Grey.—Transport everybody 

Duke of Newcastle.—I think it my duty to mention (incidentally) 
that if you do, or, in point of fact, if you transport anybody, you'll 
have a revolution in Australia. 

Pam.—Well, we'll think it over. 
thing except Poland and Reform. 
lunch. 

(Rings bell, and wakes Earu Russex1, who has fallen asleep.) 





How about 





How as to penal 


Now I fancy we've done every- 
We shall do those better after 


FROM A FAMISHED CONTRIBUTOR. 
2 a [) EAR Eprtor,—The other day a cor- 


if respondent wrote to say he did 


not feel himself in pin to send his 
usual copyin. He said that taxes, 
dues, and duns completely dis- 
located one’s inventive faculties, 
and so bewildered him he did not 
know a moment’s peace. He al- 
most cried, and hinted, too, at 
suicide. I write, great editor, to 
say I'll send you copy day by day 
—-nay, hour by hour, sir, if you 








es 
eee 


like it. Is it a bargain? Let us 
strike it. 
You need not fear I'll ever 


plead excessive hunting from the 
breed of lucre-wedded tailor duns, 
or rate or tax-collecting Huns. 
They never rat-tat at my door, | 
‘really wish they would, I’m sure, 
I’m so preposterously poor, that I'm 
compelled, from want of ink (the 
notion isn’t nice, you'll think, but will excuse it, | am sure), to write 
this letter with my gore, upon 4 scrap of Morning Star (how on mild 
Manchester ’twould jar!). I’ve tasted neither meat nor beer, nor 
other food, for-thirteen year. I can't go out—l’ve got no suit. LTonce 
possessed a charming boot, and on that boot 1 broke my fast (‘twas 
fried in blacking) Tuesday last. For several weeks I kept afloat by 
feeding on a roasted coat ; and then, perforce, beeame a browser upon 
a leg of pickled trouser. When that was gone, I had to feed on socks 
—they’re tender fricasseed. A 

Bat does this desperate state of woe affeot my powers of joking ? 
No. Whenever hunger pains my middle more than ite-wont, | make 
a riddle. 1 ask, why is my present state like meat that may be used 


| as bait, but which to sell as food’s unlawfal? Because it’s offal, ha! 


When I perceive that fate has done her worst to 


ha! “awful”! 
Whenever she prepares to strike most heavily, | 


torture me, I pun. 


| say she’s like an angry cat of tender age, because -she's kitten in a 


0 voce).—The English people are not such fools. (Aloud.) | 


| dine with you, and stop to tea? 


rage! When spurned by all the women-folk, becanse I'm ad and 
plain, I joke, saying, ‘My nose, with turned-up point, is like my 
larder—out of joint!” 

If yon wonld like to hear from me again, you'd better call and see 


me any day this week—or, stay !—suppose, instead of that, I say I'll 
vith 4 To-morrow evening you will see this 


pup come up to sup syrup from cup. R. Dvr. 


ee 
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Boke p* Forse. 
Cuarprer V.—CoNCERNING Furs. 


Furs are to be found in Heraldry as well as in Hudson’s Bay, though 
it is a mistake to imagine that the beaver of an ancient knight had | 
anything to do with them, as that was a part of the helmet, or casque 
(so called from the various tappings it received), and, in fact, to make 
a very obvious pun, was fur otherwise. Some have supposed that 
Heraldic furs must have been originated by some childless herald, 

who took this method of obtaining a hair apparent. But the whole 
} subject is involved in such obscurity that our antiquarian penny rush- 
light is utterly unable to throw any light on it. 

Furs may be divided into two kinds, ermine and vair, the latter, as 
a Scotch herald, Sin Georce Mackenzir, has observed, “ being vairy 
different” from the former. These again, probably on the principle 
that you can’t have too much of a good thing, are further subdivided, | 
reminding ua somewhat of a litter of pigs, since the subdivisions differ | 
| from the parent stock only in their colours. 


| GB Comic Historic of Heraldrie. 
| 
| 


eee 


a ad First of all comes ermine, which 
sae heraldically is described as a field 
argent, or silver field, vividly re- 
minding us of the estate of T. 
TippLer, EsQ,, powdered over 
with a combination of three black 
spots, and an equal number of 
tails to match, though who the | 
inventor, or, we should say, author, 
of these tails may have been, is 
unknown; but the probability is, | 
that he was a bit of a wag. Each ! 
row of spots is termed a timber, 
but our readers, and not the spots, 
would be a deal bored were we to | 
' attempt to explain how this name 
arose; while the tails are denomi- 
brmine nated muschetors, although the 
idea of eating mush with a tail is 
an absurdity that could only exist in Heraldry. Ermine is a fur of 
great dignity, and only borne in the arms of royalty and nobility ; 
from which we may infer that should a commoner happen to catch an 
ermine, he must at once put it in his pocket, as he would not be of | 
sufficient rank to bear it in his arms. By some writers the ermine is | 
considered to be an emblem of purity, as it is said to prefer death to 
soiling its fur; all we can say on the subject is, more fool the ermine ; 
but the story, like the animal, to use the idiomatic language of Lorp 
MACAULAY, won't wash, and so we will leave this “ ridiculus mus 
Armenius”’ under the mountain of lies which old chroniclers have laid 
upon it, 

Next come the variations. 1. Ermines, which is precisely the 
same as the former, only different, for the field is sable and the spots 
and tails are argent. 2. Erminois, our old friend’s spots and tails 
again, but this time they appear in black on a field or, or a gold field, on 
which, however, there are no diggings. 3. Pean, spots and tails again, 
in gold on a sable field. 4. Erminites, the same as ermine, only with 
one black and two red tails. This is imagined to have been borne by 
literary aspirants who could thus boast of possessing two read tales. 

The second kind of fur is called | 
vair, and consists of small skins in | 
the shape of cups, and usually in 
six rows. Placing the cups in | 
connexion with rows, argues great 
knowledge of human nature, and | 


ee 








shows us that heralds were, after 
all, not such fools as they looked, 
whatever may be our opinion of 
their appearance now-a-days. The 
cups were azure on a field argent. 
Some etymologists, from the skin 
somewhat resembling a wineglass, 
derive the word vair from the 
French verre, but this glass will 
not hold water, and we are, there- | 

| 


mrt Lc lll LLL LLL ttt 


fore, obliged to smash it at once. 
It is, however, probably derived 
| from “varius;” should, however, 
oe any of our readers be discontented 
} with this derivation, they can suit themselves with any other they 
| like to discover, and on forwarding the same to 80, Fleet-street, with | 
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called, being among the furs, 


| gallows to accommodate two. 


| row of the gibbets upside down, we shall not keep our readers longer 
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which is our euphuism for under the letter-weight. 

The variations are—l. Vair en point, when the cups are placed with 
their points downwards, instead of topsy-turvy as in vair. Any. 
thing for a change was clearly the motto of the originator. 2. Counter. 
vair, which has no connexion with either shopkeeping or prizefight. 
ing, but is when the cups are placed base to base, a kind of double 
base concerted by the bands of heralds. 

In addition to these there is 
another, which, though classed 
among the furs, has properly no 
right to that position, in fact, it is 
a species of Heraldic duckling in 
the fur chicken’s nest. The plan 
on which the originators seem to 
have gone was this: when a new 
cognizance was discovered, strik- 
ingly different from anything else 
that had appeared, not knowing 
where to put it they placed it at 
once among that class to which it 
bore the least possibleresemblance. 
On no other principle can we ac- 
count for the potent, as this is 


a dozen of champagne, the matter shall be put “ under consideration,” 
| 


which in appearance resembles a 





Should Mr. Catcrart apply to the 
Heralds’ College for his coat, this og 
would doubtless be supplied to him as a very excellent fit. Potent is } 
also a name for a crutch, to which this fur has a resemblance, on § 


| account of the power it bestows on its possessor, though whether to 


help him along, or to knock offending persons down, we are unable to § 


state with any certainty; probably a little of each. A variety of the 
potent is the counterpotence, but as this is merely turning every other B® 





‘n suspense on these gallows, as it is but natural to gib from a gibbet. 
How furs came to be introduced into Heraldic cognizances is, like § 

many Other things, very simple when you know allabout it. First of 

all they were used to line mantles, and had inside places; but after. Hy | 
wards they got outside the mantle, and were at once snapped up by § 
the Heralds as the “ latest novelty in coats,” from which irreverent 
mockers of the science might be led to imagine that Heralds were only, § 
after all, tailors in an extensive way of business, since they were always 9 
willing to make or find a coat, provided their own pockets were well Fy 
lined first. a 
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THE LAY OF THE BALLOONATIC. . 

I wish I was with CoxweLt, ; 

Ido! Ido! a 

In the skies afar | 

In a wicker car, 

I wish I was with Coxwe tt. 4 

For bere, and there, and everywhere, there’s only one sensation, p 
Which is to move the earth above by arts of aérostation— it 
To reach a height beyond the flight of grape-shot or of shrapnel, is 
And there to moor yourself secure by cable and by grapnel. is 
Oh! I wish I had scme one to move me a f 

On high in a sailing balloon, 4 h 

To go on in earth’s common-place groove me , 2 

Will bring to my grave very soon, ! ye 


Or else to the moon, 
To the moon, =, t] 
Oh! I shall be there very soon! 


m 

For I see her dancing with them all, to 

[ see her dancing with them all, be 

Messrs. Coxwe.t, GLaisHER, NabarR, and the Princesse La Tov? th 

D’ AUVERGNE : by 

I am not mad—I am not mad! de 

(Bre tks into prose.) s} 

I am but the simple balloonatic. ner 

ce Ne I ‘ 

kn 

FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE.—Mrs. Ropinson has taken a stall at att 
Covent Garden for the season. It is whispered that she will sell onions 

principally. | 

THe Heicut oF SHABBINESS.—A man so mean that, to save time, wo 


he would even cut down a court. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 


CONGRESS. 
UR Hard-up Con- 
tributor has for- 
warded us the 


asserts was 
before 
Science Congress, 


from some 
countable reason, 
in the usual report. 
Considering the 
wellknown veracity 
of our H.U.C., and 
we never knew him 
to tell a lie when 
* the truth would 
serve his interests 
better, we allow it 
to appear in our 
columns; at the 


him that we shall 
make inquiries, and 


have been deceived, 
and the paper has 
not been read before 
Lorp BrovcHamM and Co., we shall feel it to be a duty we owe to 
society in general, and ourselves in particular, to stop his salary for 
the next three months. * * * 
Kinance, according to Doctor JOHNSON, means revenue or income, 
which again may interpreted as money. Money, as an old proverb 





| observes, “makes the mare to go ;” but with greater truth it might 


have been said that it makes the mare to come, as without it not even 
a donkey can be procured, to say nothing of a mare. 


Money usually consists of either notes, pounds, shillings, or pence ; | 
| of old Arimanes is noteworthy for identifying the Principle of Evil 


we prefer the first-named, although the others are by no means to be 
despised, especially if you can only get enough of them; we can’t. 
Financiers say that a deficiency of the circulating medium is a great 
evil, and we cordially agree with them; only last week we were 


cause ; and if that wasn’t an evil we should like to know what was. 
The rate of exchange varies ; sometimes it is very low indeed ; as, for 
instance, when we received a bad shilling, half a franc, and coppers 
in exchange for a good florin, from an omnibus conductor of dishonest 
proclivities ; this we considered very low indeed. 

Money is generally kept in banks, which are of two kinds, issue 
and deposit ; but the principles in which these establishments are at 
present conducted are radically erroneous. Anybody can put money 
into them, but only those so depositing ean take it out again. 
is by no means as it should be. 
8 in fact absurd. 
mone 
from 
heart 


Our idea of a bank of issue is one that issues 
y to everybody applying for it, and we know a party who, 


and if it 
cmnanoted on that principle very freely. As for banks of deposit, 
oan too, want remodelling, and our idea of the way we would 
rs ae one is a8 follows. Everybody should be allowed, nay, enjoined, 
but posit with us as much money and as often as they possibly could ; 
ved = no account to withdraw the same; in fact, any suggestion to 
ste a ae should, in accordance with a stringent bye-law, be followed 
deposit orfeiture of the whole amount. This would be a true bank of 
chi conclusion, we will but add that dibs, tin, ochre, ready, stumpy, 
moan sear are convertible terms for money, but, singular to | 
On lila of these terms are to be found in the works of either 
knowled; nor Apa Swrrn, a fact which says but little for their 
Wedge of a subject to whith they profess to have given their 


attention. 
ee 


the event of a man committing an assault on the eye of the 


—_—_ 


following article on 
finance, which he 
read 
the Social 


at Edinburgh, but 
unac- | 


This | 
In a country boasting free trade it | 


adverse circumstances of various kinds—not to mention an open | 
» and a ready hand to assist others, for which he seldom gets | y 
any thanks, but it don’t matter, and it will all come right in the end, | evening, he has “much to be thankful for. 


| 
won't he can’t help it—would patronize any establishment | 


AT THE PLAY. 


OvR composers never seem to care much about the probability of a 
story, but even improbability should have a certain congruity. The 
Desert Flower, with which the first night of the last season of the 
Royat EnGiisu Opera was associated, is a curious proof how often 
absurd ditties are set to music. The scene, laid in Guiana, is peopled 


| 


| 

| the sunny south of the new worid teems with the imagery which tho 
| late Mr. Fenimore Cooper invented for the tribes: who had always to 
say something poetically pretty in his new novels. Mr. Vincent 


| WALLACE can never write unpleasingly, and his tuneful music once 


| dious works. 
was not published | 


same time, warning | 


more falls agreeably on the ear, but with it comes a dreamy notion 
that we have heard it all before in some one or other of his own melo- 
There is a quaint tum-ti, tum-té tum-tum sort of Indian 
air which is introduced into the overture, and which is used again to 
take off the soldiers in the effective scene of a tropical forest painted 
by Mr. Grieve for the second act, but it ismerely a more scientifically 
scored arrangement of the old “ Cocoa-nut Dance,” so popular years 
ago. That it will be whistled by every strect boy within a fortnight 
there is every reason to believe, but something more is required to 
secure the remembrance of an opera. The ballads which belong to 
the music publishers are unworthy of the pen which wrote Maritana ; 
but Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison render them so well, 
that with the imitative faculty, strong amongst musically inclined 
young ladies and gentlemen, the tunes and titles may yet be often 
heard and seen on the piano at evening parties. The war song and 
dance by the choral and choregraphic troupe would make the Kino 


‘or Danomry long to enlist the female executants for his Amazonian 


if we find that we | 


army. Mr. Epwarp Murray, “the very efficient acting manager,’ 
as he is always described, and to whose experienced supervision the 


| . . . . . + 
audience are, it appears, indebted for many of their comforts, had 


better keep the eccentric African monarch out of the range of tempta- 
tion, should he follow the example of other representatives of royalty, 
and honour the theatre with his presence. 

Manfred, at Drury LANE, is expensively placed upon the stage, but 
it must honestly be confessed that, notwithstanding the valuable aid 


| derived from the co-operation of Mr. Pruetrs, the poem makes a very 
| dreary play. 


The great scene, by Mr. Tewsrn, of the Alpine water- 
fall, which really forms the great feature of the production, is a 
charming picture for the eye, but the sound, by which it is accom 


| panied, confounds our Alpine reminiscences with those of the 


“machinery in motion ” department of the Crystal Palace. The Hall 
with a personage who looks like a Darwinian deduction from the 
Dragon of Wantley. Manfred ascending through a trap, in this 
scene, instead of descending from above, shows us that Minton was, 


obliged to defer going to see Miss BaTeMAN’s Leah solely from that _ after all, quite right, and that in the “ lowest depths’ there must be 


“a deeper still.” The enormous expenditure incurred in the pro- 


' duction may be symbolized in the last scene, which appropriately 
| represents a great waste. 


The SrranD has a clever drama, called Miriam’s Crime, which has 
added Miss Kate SaviLiE to the company as the heroine, and which 
gives Mr. BeLrorp the long-looked for opportunity of being some- 
thing else than the “ gay young dog” of the theatre. It is not quite 
correct that the young lady, who gives a title to the picce, should 
burn a will, though she afterwards shows a readiness to take the will 
for the deed. Breaking open a box and purloining a document 
repairs the mischief she has created, but it is a kind of picking and 
choosing that young ladies of propriety ought not to indulge in. Mx. 
Grorce Honey has a capital part, of which he makes the most, in its 
fullest sense, and for which he is repeatedly saying, through the 
he audience quite 


agreed with him. Tux Ovp Max. 





OUTSIDE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Ow right and left pushing, 
For seats madly crushing, 
What is it the people are struggling to hear ? 
Is it farce to make laugh ? 
Or burlesque full of chaff ? 
No! Miss BaTeman is going to give them a Leah ! 








A Neat Trick.—Take a quantity of the very best wheat, and stack 
it very nicely. When you have concluded your labours, invite com- 


pany, and you can then show them a very neat rick. 


Farner Tuames.—A malicious foreigner thinks our river nrast 


wou! law, | have enjoyed this popular appellation from Londoners hearing 60 many 
ouid the law be likely to have a black eye ?—[Don’t be a fool.—Eb. | | exclaim, “‘ Pah!” as they go near it. 
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with the North American Indians of the far west, and the language of 
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THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. 


First Gentleman (with short hair), to second ditto:—I say, 


IT AFFECTIN’, NEITHER? BtLowep iF I AIN’T A GOIN’ TO CRY 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Ir Mr. Disraeti will abandon politics, of which it is quite clear he 


will never be able to make anything, and return to literature, all shall | 
be forgiven; and we will supply him with shoals of strange advertise- | 


ments as a nucleus for a new series of the “‘ Curiosities of Literature,” 
which his father published. Will this specimen tempt him ? 
A PARTMENTS, Furnished, to be Let.—Why always live at Kensington, 
Camden Town, etc., when you can have similar apartments for the same 
terms at Kensington, near the Gardens and South Kensington Museum, with its 
two libraries (ten shillings annually) and lectures? The high-road, all the con- 
veyances to Hampton-court, Kew, and Richmond, passing the door. On com- 
paring the walk through Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, across the Green, and 
St. James’s Parks, with the flowers, sheep grazing, water-fowl, and antumnal 
tints, with that which was through Somers Town and CGray’s-Inn-lane, the 
egregious mistake of years will not bear thinking of. 
garden, station to all parts.— Address, stating what are required, to A. Z., ete. 
The author of that surpasses Miss Brappon in the power of sus- 
taining the interest, enveloping the mind in mystery, and leaving it 
with its doubts unsatisfied. The pointed inquiry, ‘ Why live at Ken- 
sington, Camden Town, etc.,” is wonderfully framed—like the Scotch 
mile and a bittock—to contain all London, besides the two particuiar 
suburbs named. But why return to Kensington again, and offer what 
in the line previous itdepised? The picture of the parks, with sheep, 
water-fowl, and autumnal tints, is worthy of Turner. The allusion to 
the egregious mistake of years is touching—the “ station to all parts”’ 
is comprehensive. But commend us to the large accommodating 
spirit of A. Z., which finds its way even into the language. “Address, 
stating what are required.” No one simple request is expected—no 
one thing which is required. High-roads, gardens, two libraries, 
lectures, Hampton Court, conveyances, flowers, sheep, geese, ducks, 
and tints—not to mention a private family and a station—all these 
may be demanded if they “are required.” All we can say to the 
applicant to A. Z. is, that we wish he may get them! 
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Private family, nice | 
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THE IRON-Y OF NEUTRALITY. 


Custom’s minions, do not seize them, 
Leave the iron rams alone ; 
Scorn, that even caution won’t stem, 
May in bitter words be shown. 
But, if ’tis the fixed intention 
To detain them, sound the knell 
Of our commerce and invention— 
Shade of Freedom, fare thee well! 


Say not that the Yankee nation 
(Nation !—Neptune, save the mark !) 
Shall behold, with fierce elation, 
Britons heed a puppy’s bark. 
If our motto is free-trading, 
Who shall say ye, may not sell ? 
But if England’s strength is fading— 
Shade of Freedom, fare thee well! 


Neutrals we, but thus detaining 
Ships for any purpose built, 

Scutcheons of our race were staining 
With a brand of moral guilt ; 

Who is he that thus disgracing 
Britain, makes each bosom swell ? 

One whose pow’r none fail in tracing 
To a hollow, artful “ sell.” 


Men of England! ye are aiding, 
By such neutral acts, the foes 

Of freedom, who, while yet upbraiding 
Slav’ry, magnify its woes. 

Cease, then, longer to dissemble, 
Let your future actions tell 

That you (’twill make oppression tremble) 
Wish the Southern people well. 


“Tr’s an ILL WIND,” ETC.—The conveyance companies | 
are not in the least alarmed at the probable success of the | 
Pneumatic Dispatch. They say that the new company must 
come to “ blows” as soon as it begins to work. 

STRANGE HattuctnaTion.—An old gentleman residing at 
Camden-town has told an acquaintance he always made | 
himseif tea every night, and got up in the morning a little 
coughy. He has since been taken care of. 


SHELLS OF EXPLOSION. 
Music (for wind instruments) by Siz W. AnustrRonc. 
ONE practice day, in ARMSTRONG’S reign 
(Which banish’d quite the old smooth bore, 
Though it had often helped to gain 
Great victories in days before), 
The bursting gun, the useless shell, 
Experiments of fancy wild, 
Methought seem’d rather like a “ sell,” 
And Armstrong like a petted child. 


Arzs—Well known. 


I gazed on guns, cut.shorter, till 
Their shot went hopelessly astray ; 
I saw him public money spill, 
As boys at “ pitch and toss” will play. 
‘Tis thus, I thought, in every age, 
By schemers nations are beguiled, 
"Tis now the shell and great gun stage, 
Of Barnum, with the British child. 


The FOURTH Half-yearly Volume of FUN, with Numewus Comic 
Engravings by talented artists, Humourous Articles by disti- 
guished writers, handsomely bound in Magenta cloth, gilt, pri 
4s. 6d., post free 5s., is now ready. 

Also the Title, Preface, and Inder to the FOURTH Volume of FUN, 
Jorming an Extra Number, price 1d. 

for Binding, in Magenta cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


le of th bacle Nesenhove have he ara 
le of the Back Numbers have been repriated, and are constantly 
sale. 


the Oice, $9, Fleet-street, E.C.—October 24, 1963. 
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THAT HORRID BOY AGAIN! 


LINES. 
By a Country Squrre. 


Wnuat, in my stable, field, and shed, 
Are _ to, tended, cleaned, and 
Oa 5 
And, in their last declining da 
Are turned out in the cule bomen Pp 
My horses. 


What with the nicest cake and hay 
Are fattened, feasting every day ; 
Or in my meadows green and sweet, 
Are watched with care the while 
they eat ? 
My cattle. 


What are they that my bounty feeds 
With dainty relishes of swedes ; 
That tended are from eve to morn, 
What time their little ones are born ? 
My sheep. 


What do I greet with friendly words, 
| What shares my sport among tho 
birds, 
And after, stretched before the fire, 
Has food and warmth to his desire ? 
My dogs. 


| Who labonrs for me all his days, 

/ And earns small bounty and no 
praise ; 

‘ Whom do I care for, feed, and house 
: Worse than my horse, dog, sheep, 
or cows ? 


| 
Se 
; | 
. } 
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My workman! 


“THE HEAD AND FRONT OF THEIR 

, ‘OrrenpInG.’”’—Thepolitical parties 
in America are divided, like sermons 
and Cerberus, under various heads. 
' There are the Copperheads, and the 
Niggerheads, and the Soreheads. | 
We think it would be a caput-al 
notion to lump them altogether as 
Emptyheads—for if there were a 
little more in them, they would not 
make so much noise in their fh- 
vourite occupation of running against 


“On! AUNTY, YOU MUST BUY THIS GLASS FOR ME; IT’S SUCH A SPLENDID MAGNIFIER! I CAN SEE | walls. 


EVERY SPECK OF PAINT ON YOUR FACE AS PLAIN AS NINEPENCE.” 
(Aunty, of course, is delighted, and buys it at once. 


GROANS OF THE GLOOMY. 
By Our Own HypocHonpriac. 


To the sage who said, *‘ Life was a bother,’ 
I say, “I believe you, my boy ;” 

There’s always a something or other, 
Wherever we go, to annoy. 

Fame’s trumpet blows nothing but bubbles, 
Life’s path is a series of snares, 

Our days are tormented by troubles, 
Our nights are all crowded with cares. 


All those you think living in clover, 
Would quickly confess, everyone, 

As soon as one task was well over, 
Another had got to be done. 

No sooner has breakfast-time sped, then, 
You get the stern summons to sup ; 

No sooner we've got into bed, then, 
We find that it’s time to get up. 


Fate’s frown to a smile ne’er relaxes, 

With washing, and “ wittles,” and wives, 
Buttons, and babies, and taxes, 

We're all worried out of our lives. 


Tue SEQUEL TO THE Fatt.—Theo 
veil, 


Stout folks always want to be thinner, 
The thin ones to stoutness incline, 

One class wants to know what’s for dinner, 
The other the place where to dine. 


’Midst grumbling, and growling, and grizzling, 
And groaning, and moaning, time flies, 
Moping, and mourning, and mizzling, 
Make up the life that we prize. 
What is man, but of griefs the recorder, 
So the joys of November for me, 
When livers get quite out of order, 
And all are as queer as can be. 
To him who said life was a bother, 
I say, “I believe you, my boy;”” 
There always is something or other 
The whole of mankind to annoy. 


eS 
ND 


Mvcn More Arrropaiate.—A gentleman, a few days ago, said to 
a young lady who had just returned from the sea-side, “I’m delighted 
tu see you’re back—or rather, your face—again. ; 

A Question ror tHe Lavreate.—When 6 poet “mounts his 
Pegasus,” does he do so with a “ Pierian spring f 
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A BRIGHTON ROMANCE. 


In a CHAPTER AND A HALF. 
Cuarter I. 


ETTY had gone to sleep! Lilies 
slept on her cheek, to which the 
setting sun lent. rosy tint. A 
fair hand restedupon the head of 
a King Charles. A gust of wind 
comes in at the window and wakes 
her. Shestarts,and King Charles 
yelps. ‘The door is flung open sud- 
denly, and a lady, dressed in the 
height of fashion and the depth of 
indecorum, sails into the arms of 
the awakened beauty. ' 

“Hetty, darling, the train is 
just in. I caught a glimpse of the 
hem of his coat as he alighted on 
the platform,” ejaculated the new 
comer vigorously. 

‘‘Happiness too 
sighed Herry. 

This delightful téte-d-téte was 
interrupted by the entrance of the 
curate, who called to know whether 
Hetty had exhausted her last 
bundle of tracts. Unfortunate 
SurrLvs! Daggers fell from the 
ladies’ eyes ! 

“Aunt Carry, let us drive,” 
_ said Herry. 
~ two seats.” 

The curate tightened his cravat, 
and made an effort at extempore speaking, but, finding himself floun- 
dering into the sermon of last Sunday, he subsided. 

There was a commotion in the hall. All the doors and windows 
were thrown open; there’s a rush out, a rush in, and the curate finds 
himself alone with the neglected King Charles. In absence of mind 
he tried to pick his teeth with a fan, and to wipe his eyeglass with 
the tea-caddy. He failed in both instances. Hearing a hubbub he 
retreats to the conservatory, and shuts the glass door. 

All is still. 

What! a whisper! The soul of Surptus is agitated; the heat of 
the conservatory causes the exudations of his body to stand in hemis- 


supreme!” 





pherical combinations upon his forehead. A whisper again. Hertry’s 
voice! Alas! the heat is overwhelming ; but how retreat? There’s 


a door, but where’s the key? Ha! a brilliant thought! The glass 
roof! Weakened as he was he climbed the stand. The whispers 
became more audible. Heavens! a protestation—an avowal—a con- 
fession of love, and to Herry, his Hetty, his own Herry! Alas! his 
hysterical emotions caused the flower-stand to rock violently. He 
grew sick, but he heard, nevertheless, his rival's descent on to his 
knees—he knew no more. 

Hktrry is weeping by herself on a rock by the sea. The waves 
sing luscious melodies, and the seaweed gambols at her feet. Sur- 
PLUS'S white choker is perceivable above a neighbouring ridge of sand ; 
a little round hat and a huge pair of whiskers loom over the gunwale | 
of a boat which dances on the bosom of the tide. The owner of the 
whiskers evidently perceives Surpius, and Surpius as evidently 
knows it. Ilerry drops her parasol, her handkerchief, takes off her 
hat and drops that, loosens her back hair and drops that. But 
SURPLUS nothing but the whiskers. The crisis, however, is 
alarming. Could the back hair, the hat, the parasol, and the handker- 
chief be left unpicked up? Instinct inspired Surpius, and he made 
lie had scarcely reached the feet of his beloved, when his 
heated imagination pictured the boat as rising threateningly above 
the waves, whilst each whisker Jengthened into an alligator. 

The moon rose, and Suxrivs lay insensible upon the yellow sands. 


SCs 


~~ 


a rush. 





Tue church chimes awoke Surprtivs from a sound sleep. Where 


Cuarprer One-Ha.r. 
. 
was he ? 


What was about to happen ? 


It was thirteen minutes and a few seconds after half-past ten. The 
marriage was to be consummated fifteen minutes after that hour. He 


looked in ghastly despair around his room. An awful conviction 
| loomed upon him. Where was his linen? He could only find his 
Cravat, and that was hopelessly spoiled by the brine of ocean. Des. | 


perately he thrust on his nether garments. He went to the glass and | 
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was about to brush his hair. Was it a delusion? Did he see 


truly ? 
The looking-glass reflected the awful words—* No Cards.” 


This was too much—insult to injury ! 
. * * 
Surp.us married the village schoolmistress, and now he thinks of 
| the days of his youth, which were altogether vanity. 
THe END. 





OUR STARS! 


ASTROLOGY seems to manage things much better in Australia than 
it does over here. Onr fortune-tellers live in out-of-the-way slums, in 
' constant dread of the police, whose advent they cannot foretell, what- 
ever else they may prophecy. The astrologers of the far west are 


' 


| better off; witness this notice, clipt from a Melbourne paper :— 


STROLOGY.—Mapame Ecxarpt, who is renowned for her knowledge of 
chiromancy, physiology, astrology, and the effect of the most hidden 
influences on human nature and fates, begs to solicit the patronage of the friends 
of the occult sciences, and the public generally. Mapame Eoxarpt is continually 
visited by persons of the highest standing, to whom she has truthfully revealed 
their past lives and their future.—Mapame .Eckarpt, ete,—Office hours from 
morning 10 o'clock till 9 o’clock in the evening. 


In a country whither so many of the inhabitants have been taken 
| by the force of circumstances over which they had no control— 

circumstances by which they were, but with which they were not, 
transported—MapDaMeE E.’s revelations of past lives must be strange 
ones. Even “persons of the highest standing’ mow may have been 
guilty of the lowest lying (not to mention theft and murder) in former 
How thriving her business is, we can see by the sentence, 
‘* Office hours from morning 10 o’clock till 9 o’clock in the evening.” 


| 


—— 


_If she were in England, the only “ offices” with which.she would be 


“The phaeton with | 
| as to her whereabouts, and, second, the one to which she would be 


connected would be, first, the one that would be given to the police 


taken when caught. Perhaps it would be well if the colony were to 
take a leaf out of our statute book on these subjects, 


SONNET. 
By A TROUBLED TEETOTALLER. 


Sweet limpid liquid, that dost swell, 
And dost alike supply 
Famed Piccadilly pump as well 
As tears of sympathy! 
I love to hear your gurgling sound 
Within melodious pipes ; 
A luckless me! I looks around, 
And then my eyes I wipes. 
I listen for your welcome laugh 
Beneath the cistern-lid ; 
You do not gush in my behalf— 
I only wish you did! 
Ah! not for me you flood and flow, alas! and woe! for why? 
I could not pay the rate—and so they cut off the supply! 


TAMWORTH OR DONNYBROOK, 


Wat can Sir Ropert Peet be thinking of? It seems as if in his 
desire to identify himself with Ireland, he had become Hibernis ipsts 
Hibernior, more quarrelsome than Pat himself. There never was 
worse stroke of policy than that which knocked down a jostling 
elector, and we question if Bockum Dotrs’ hat will shake KING 
WitttaM on the Prussian throne one-half so powerfully as the bon- 
neted beaver of one of Mr. Peret’s supporters will endanger Sir 
Robert's seat in the House. How could Pam. trust that dreadful 
Irish boy of his out of his sight? Of course he will have to discharge 
him next Session; even the Secretary for Ireland cannot with im- 
punity make himself a minister at war. 





“On! IT’S A Fact.—A celebrated American chemist has lately dis- 
covered a fluid of such extraordinary cleansing powers, that it will not 
only remove marks from all articles of dress, etc., but could even, it 
is asserted, take Staines out of Middlesex! 

A Note oN THE CuRRENCY QUESTION.—That there is a decided 
depreciation in the value of gold is confirmed by the experience of all 
who observe the constant change to which a sovereign is liable. 

Turr News.—There is no foundation for the report that the cele- 
brated horse Borealis has turned “a roarer.” 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


ALAMITOUS Accrpent.—At a 
recent meeting of the shareholders 
of the Diddlesex Junction, a stout, 
elderly gentleman burst with rage. 
Fortunately, however, the com- 
pany’s medical officer was in 
attendance, and the unfortunate 
sufferer was skilfully sewn up. 

DistRESSING CAsE OF KLEPTo- 
MANIA. — Last Wednesday the 
Epitor oF Fun detected a remark- 
ably pretty and interesting girl in 
the act of stealing a sly glance. 
Out of consideration for her unfor- 
tunate relatives he has declined to 
prosecute. 

Brutau Sports.—At the recent 

A disgraceful prize-fight, not only 
, was the beaten man completely 

exhausted, but his backer, also, was very much chawed up. 

CHANGE OF Restpence.—A tall, military-looking gentleman was 
observed yesterday to spring from a well-known stock. He has since 
taken apartments in a comparatively obscure cravat. 

RuraL.—The farmers in the Midland counties complain dreadfully 
that the rural police make a practice of walking over their beet. This 
should be seen to. 

SincULAR Monomanta.— A respectable, middle-aged man, now 
employed as coachman to an elderly dowager, cannot divest himself 
of the idea that he is a screw-driver. Her ladyship’s horses consider 
this personal. 

Amusinc PresumMptTion.—The retired upholsterer, who bared his 
arms, and dogged a friend’s footsteps, has begun to ape his betters. 














THE CABINET COUNCIL. 
(From ovr own TRAITOR.) 


Pam.—Now, then, about Poland. It’s in your special department, 
JoHN; but you'll pardon my saying that after your recent diplomacy, 
we had better talk it over altogether. 

Russell.—My policy has been simple and straightforward. I feel 
certain that it would have been approved by Lorp Somers and the 
late Mr. Burke. I said the most irritating things possible to Russia ; 
“but it was quite safe, as I started by mentioning that under no con- 
ceivable circumstances did we intend to fight. 

Pam.—But suppose we must? War is quite on the cards—ch, 

GLADSTONE ? 

Gladstone.—Yes ; and for three reasons. 
is prepared for it; England will drift into it. 
Russell.—If it turns out to be unpopular, I give notice that I shall 

resign, just as I did when we got embarrassed in the Crimea. 
Omnes.—Nobody doubts that ! 

Pam.—Come, gentlemen, has nobody any ideas but the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER ? 

Lord Chancellor.—If advice was wanted from the occupant of the 
woolsack, it was a matter of courtesy to ask him first. ; 

Sir C. Wood.—I was reading a book the other day—no, I think it 
| was a newspaper—and it said that the hop-poles would soon be 
| entirely cut down. Where are the hop-poles ? 

Gladstone (sotto voce).—And this man is my colleague ! 
| Lord Granville—I should ask the Regulator and GENERAL Movura- 

_ VIEFF to dine with us down the river. 

Sir G. Grey.—Shall I send any more London detectives to Warsaw ? 
Pam.—My dear GeorGe, don’t you think it would be better, in the 
first instance, to find out who killed the woman in St. GiLes’s and who | 
murdered EvizabetrH HuNnTER? 

Sir G. Grey. —By Jove! Not at alla bad idea! I had almost for- | 
gotten those two cases. I’ll remind Mayne. ‘| 

Pam.—lI really think you had better! Then, I suppose, we go for 
war, but not till the spring? Is that it? fi 

Many Ministers.—You know best. We are quite ready to leave it | 
all to you. 

Pam.—Then, that’s settled! How about Reform ? 
Gladstone.—Necessary ; desirable; and just. And for these three 
reasons: the present constitution of the House of Commons, which is | 
disgraceful ; the clearly developed tendencies towards a rational Con- | 
Servatism that are growing up amongst the working classes, as | 


France wants it; Russi 


FUN. 





| was instantly perceived 
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opposed to the smaller trades ; i i 
oe Fad men; and the magnificent behaviour of 

Russell.—I don’t think anybody really cares for reform. I don’t 
I hinted as much at Blairgowrie, the other day, in that speech of 
mine—I dare say some of you read it—in whieh I said that thero 
was really no difference in principle between Lorp Dersy and Lorp 
PALMERSTON : nor is there, that I can see! 

Gladstone.—Supposing that to be the case, doesn’t it occur to the 
noble earl that, for a considerable time past, he has really been obtain- 
ing Office under false pretences ? 

Russell.—I protest against such language. It i c 
the late Mr. Burks ite Sonn his grave ! a 
_ Pam (sotto voce).—I wish he would ! 
in debating power. (Aloud) Then, I suppose, we don’t initiate 

| Reform, eh? But watch the times, and see how the cat jumps P 

Many Ministers.—Just our policy ! 

Gladstone (sotto voce).—And these men govern England ! 

Sir C. Wood.—I—I’m very sorry ; but I really don’t see what the 
cat has to do with it. I remember reading a capital argument some- 
where—I forget the place—against corporal punishment—or capital 
punishment. Which is flogging, by-the-bye ? 

Pam.—Then, I think, we have done pretty well for one sitting—eh ? 

Many Ministers.—Charmingly ! What dy’e think of Miss BATEMAN P 

Russell.—One moment! I have a young protégé that I want a place 
for. I don’t know whether you've heard the name before—ELLiotr. 

Pam.—Certainly. Well, good day—good day. 

(The Ministers go out—of the room.) 


Pam.—Oh! dear—oh! dear! Making bricks without straw ; 
carrying water in asieve! If it wasn’t for Grapstonr! Ah! me, 
if I could only get a few MEN round me. I wish to goodness Joun 
Brieut was English, and BenJaMiIn DiskaELI—well, we'll say a leetle 
less unscrupulous . 





We aro not a bit too strong 





A MYSTERIOUS LEG OF MUTTON. 


A GENTLEMAN writing to a contemporary from Bourde-en-Brie, in 
France, says, “ Last evening, just after dark, at the time when the public 
square was crowded with the usual Sunday audience of the military 
band, a very curious incident took place. The day had been very 
cloudy, with a steady breeze from 8.8.W.; some rain had fallen, and 
the sun was very red in a wild sky; still nothing prepared us for 
what actually happened. Just as the maire and his party were 
returning home, a raw leg of mutton fell down from the sky!” Of 
course, anyone with a grain of sense would have concluded it was a 

| meat-eor. It turned out, however, that instead of dropping from the 
| zenith, it fell from the NapAr—or rather from his balloon. We have 
not learned whether it was sent down purposely, or tumbled down by 
accident. We have heard of pigeons being thrown off the car of a 
| balloon as an experiment of flight, and the leg may have been cast 
| out for a similar purpose. Of course, however, any entomologist is 


, | aware it could not fly, as it was only in the grub state. 





QUITE WRONG IN THE “MAYNE,” 


THERE was a man of Westminster 
Who, being wondrous wise, 

Allowed no stalls on Strutton-ground 
To yield the poor supplies. 


And when he had stopped this honest trade 
With all the might of Mayne, 

He wondered why so many should 
To thieving turn again. 








Axarminc Accipent.—On Monday last, at the station of the 
—— Railway, a gentleman, carrying several parcels, procured the 
services of a porter of the name of Sairn to assist him in placing them 
in the carriage on the up-line. Just as the train was in motion, and 
while the porter was still standing on the step of the carriage, the 
traveller incautiously gave him a tip. The wretched man’s danger 
by the inspector, who caught him, and 
removed him to a place of safety. This should prove a warning to 
those who are in the habit of giving money to railway officials. 

QUESTION AND ANSWER.—The question with reference to a successor 
to the Grand Duke in Poland occupies the Russian mind. We should 
think the liberation of the country would answer, 

Just Like ’emM.—The following is an extract from an Irishman 4 
letter of advice to his son :—“ Be no respecter of parsons ! 
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THE BURGLARS DETECTED. 


PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND- 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 
LY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF THE DAY. 
Book VII.—RoGer Sykes anp JouN GRABBER. 
By V—cr—nx H—co. Author of “The Miserables,” etc., etc. 


I.—Turee Persons wHo IMPERSONIPY. 
Ir was one of the nights of October, brumous and cold; the fog, in 


masses livid, crepusculary, obscure, terrible, began to spread through | 


the streets of New York—city mysterious and august, riotous in 
luxury, squalid in distress—but from which was destined to arise, 
before many years, the sublime cry of universal emancipation and 
fraternity : 

Through the mystery, a light; through the fog, the aureole of 
Progress ! 

Three men crept, with stealthy and measured steps—swift when 


the first went swiftly, slowly when his pace was more moderate— 


through the street. The relative distance between them never 
ultered., 
of an animal. The foremost was tall and robust; his step was firm 
and manly ; yet there was an uncertainty indicible, indiscriptible in all 
his movements. The second regulated his march by that of the first ; 
by the dim light even, it was plain that he wasa negro. The third, 
tall, powerful, erect, walked with an air of authority, concentrated, 
quasi-brutal, rigid. 

The first—represented he not the daring yet perplexed spirit of 
Crime adventurous ? 


The second—that of blind Fidelity ? 
And the third? The third was Society, Order, the Law! 


One of these men depended upon himself and his servant ; another 


upon himself and his master; the third counted on the help of pre- 
scription, authority, the handcuff, the galleys, the prison, the scaffold, 
the gibbet ! 


=a 


One would have said three parts of a machine—three limbs | 


| cise. 
| Who can consistently blame the New York police ? 


He also counted upon Himself, this last one. 
Pause we fora moment. Analyze we. Let us go to the depths, 


II.—SKETCH OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS, 


Tue Crime—what is its root? The Ignorance. 

Servile Fidelity—what is its cause? The Ignorance. 

The Severities of Society—what justifies them? The Jgnorance. 

Triple ; and yet identical. 

And the remedy ? 

The remedy—Light! 

Lue—light—light in grand floods—light streaming through the 
darkened brain as through the dusty window—light warming the 
human heart as it helps to warm the earth—light, the fecund, the in- 
exhaustible, the adorable, the inexpressible light—light for the 
burglar, light for the slave, light even for the policeman—behold, in & 


| word, the programme luminous and splendid of the Future ! 


IL].—DIGRESSION NECESSARY. 


Ir is necessary that we retrace our steps. May the reader pardon 
us @ curt explication, which is not without its bearing upon future 
chapters of this sombre romance. 

Seized at the table of play, Syxes—wo have already said it—was 
carried off by the police. He bribed them. Let no one wonder that 
they accepted the bribe. He who writes these lines has known the 
day when marshals, ministers, counsellors of state—nay, judges, 
bishops, archbishops—have been false to their duties for money—have 
lent their support to crowned villainy, to an apotheosis ef Evil, to an 
Ahrimanes with sunken eyes, spiky mustache, big nose. Let us pre- 
The date of the latter crime was December the Second, 1851. 


Safe for the present; bunt impossible to return to the gambling 
saloon. What was Sykes to do? 

Society, severe, inexorable, by times even cruel, would have shut 
her gates rudely in his face. She pardons the speculator on the 
Bourse, the Exchange ; she never pardons the man who cheats at cards, 
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THE RUSSIAN BOTTLE IMP. 


HA!” 


Czar:—* YOU MUST LEARN TO LOVE ME—HA! 
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and who, offence still more grave, has been found out. Advice and 
notice to the golden youth of the Second Empire: Gentlemen, a little 
more of caution, if you please! The swindler begins to pierce. 

Sykes had resolved upon obtaining a certain sum of money. He 
needed it for his mysterious work in Europe. Not a single dollar was 
henceforth to be obtained by play. He resolved upon robbery of a 
different kind—on the robbery of a bank ! 

An enterprise of this magnitude demanded collaboration. His 
black, Sambo, although old, had given so many proofs of courage and 
devotion that Sykes did not hesitate to implore his aid. The negro 
remonstrated against the enormity of the crime; Sykes said— 

“ Iz it then that there is of crime, well understood, serious, grave in 
the cracking of this here old crib? Know then, Samso, the real 
robber, the veritable criminal is not the man who boldly risks his 
liberty to increase his capital. It is the artful old bloke wot sits at 
his ease in the bank parlour, a-diddling of the widder and the orphling 
out of their browns, a-embezzling of charitable fundses, and a going 
of the ole hog as long as it’s on the safe side of the lor! No, Samso ; 
Sykes has his faults, but he is not a director!” 

“ Bloke,” ‘‘ diddling,” “ browns,’—what mean these expressions, 

‘barbarous, bizarre, but picturesque, but expressive, but sublime ? 

Permit that we digress again a time. 





IV.—To Paris, Arcor; To LONDON, SLANG. 

THE argot of Paris, we believe to have explained it at some length 
elsewhere.* 

The slang of London has also its attractions for philologue and 
philosoph. Sublime and touching thought! Fraternity of dialects— 
CaRTOUCHE explains himself to JAK SHEPPARDS; RicHAakDs TIRPING 
makes himself comprehended of CartoucHE ; V1DOCcQ also, and JOHNNY 
Tuan WiLtp—they have this in common as characteristics—they speak 
a language of their own—which is, to the English of Byron, to the 
French of MoLiere, what the tavern is to the temple, the heath where 
purses are taken to the hearth where the Solidarity of the Peoples is 
adored ! 

The slang of London is, hasten we to say it, brisk, salient, angular, 
acute, picturesque. It lacks the alert vivacity of our own argot. It 
is the froth of the porter-beer; not the foam of the champagne. 
Nevertheless, full of merit. 

Let us approfound a little. 

Cry of ridicule, of cynical derision; the London boy exclaims, 
* Halloa, boys, halloa; here is again one other Guy!’’ Admirable irony ! 
Yes, granted ; but also cynicism and the lingering relics of a degrading 
spirit of Persecution! ‘One other Guy!” It is thus that the London 
boy, essentially Protestant and mocker, at once qualifies a ridiculous 
object, and maligns the grand figure, historical, obscure, but august, 
but magnificent, of Guipo Fawkes! 

Again an example. Sees the boy an absurd individual whatsoever, 
he exclaims, “‘ Who is then your hatter?” Witty! Yes, granted ; 
but it is the wit of a people that sets too great a store upon the mere 
external upon appearance, upon costume, upon conventionality. 

One day the argot and the slang will efface themselves; and the 
peoples will comprehend each other in that sublime language, whose 
alphabet has for its Alpha, the Progress—for its Omega, the Equality ! 

Digression made. Let us resume. 





V.—EFFICIENCY OF ARGUMENT BASED UPON GUNPOWDER. 

SaMBo could not, for some moments, understand the logic of his 
master. Sykes pursued. 

“See ye,then. The slave who steals a horse is criminal ; the slave- 

holder who steals a human being is innocent. Thus rules the society 
ofthe South. It’s a gammon, and a sell, and a do.” 
Troubled by the eloquence of the burglar, his mind perplexed by an 
inrush of new and strange ideas, the black still hesitated, and was 
Silent. Sykes lost patience. He drew a pistol from his pocket, and 
presented it at SamBo’s head. 

“Now look here, you over-scrupulous, woolly-pated old sinner. I 
want you to help me; do, if you like; don’t, if you doesn’t; only, ¢/ 
you doesn’t, I shall discharge this here detonating weapon, as is ready 
loaded, and as is ready capped!” 

The black hesitated no longer. He threw himself at his master’s 
et, expressed himself converted, and promised his most cordial 
CO-Operation. 





VI.—-ANTECEDENTS OF AN ANGLICAN DETECTIVE. 
THE reader will now understand with what object two of the 
nocturnal wanderers proceeded in the direction of a Bank. Rests to 
©xpiain the motives and the antecedents of the third. 
iiididiialiddetsannis oo as ee 


* See ye “ The Miserables,” Sixth Tome. 





that happy morn the policeman will fling down his trancheon 


These were simple. His motive was to capture Sykes; his ante. 
cedents were those of a policeman. GRABBER—JOHN GRABBER—was 
one of the most able agents of the English detective force. He had 
been sent to New York in pursuit of a defaulter, but he had failed to 
find him. These mistakes, these misfortunes, occur not unfrequently 
with the detectives of Great Britain. 

GRABBER, nevertheless, was no ordinary man. 
the courage of a lion. Not succeeding in capturing the defaulter, he 
determined to arrest (“take up”) somebody else. He made it a rule 
never to return empty-handed. He had accidentally seen Sykks, and 
had immediately recognised those rugged features, which, when once 
seen, were not easily to be forgotten. From that moment his motive 
hitherto simple, complicated itself. ; 

He was no longer acting only in the interest of the law; he had a 
personal hatred to gratify, a personal wrong to redress. 

SYKEs was the most skilful man of his day in the peculiar profession 
which his exigencies had compelled him to adopt. 

Arrested by GraBBEk, it was now many years, he had been sent to 
prison. He registered three vows: to say his catechism audibly 
every morning ; to obtain a ticket-of-leave ; to show GraBper that 
he was still to be feared. The mobile chaplain, Anglican and impres- 
sionable, soon recommended the enlargement of one who seemed so 
interesting and so sincere a penitent. SyYkES was released; ho 
returned to his home in Charles-street, Drury-lane ; he revelled again 
in those orgies of low class, orgies of cow-heel, little suppers of tripe, 
those juicy breakfasts of hot rolls and melted butter, which are so 
dear to the thief of Albion. 

Physiological deduction; even burglars may become bilious. Hoe 
made careful inquiries as to the movements of Grabber. He did not 
himself venture into the immediate neighbourhood of Scotland-yard ; 
but his youthful emissaries, the Artful Codgerand CuarLey Tuwaires, 
at length informed him that InspecroR GRaBBER had gone out of 
town, probably to pursue some felon of the province. 

On the night that he heard this news, Sykes broke into the In- 
spector’s little house at Clapham. (GRaBBER was Low Church.) He 
terrified Mrs. Gkapeer into fits; made himself master of all his 
enemy’s portable property ; left an ironical note and his ticket-of- 
leave upon the wash-hand stand; returned to Charles-street ; con- 
verted his spoil into ready money ; caught the next train to Liverpool ; 
embarked on board a steamer bound to New York; proceeded to the 
Western States of North America; then to the prairies, broad, 
beautiful, and undulating as the bosom of the summer sea; and lived 

for some years the hardy and exciting life of atrapper. It was at 
this period that he met Captain Puitip DombBey. He left his wife at 
home. She will yet reappear upon the scene of this sombre romance, 

Conceive ye now, whether or not JOHN GRABBER was anxious to 


capture RoGEeR SyYKEs. 


He had the strength, 





VIL.—Tue Crisis. 


Muipnicut: or a little near. 

Sykes is in front of the bank. He signs to Sampo, who draws 
nearer. The intention—it declares itself. Sykes is about to climb 
upon the negro’s back. This will bring him to the height of a little 
window. Ingress once obtained, what follows? This. 

Sykes has a friend within, as well as without. 

That friend has chief charge of the bank for the night; and he has 
drugged the liquors of all his subordinates. A few blows to the 
accomplice to save appearances, and all will be over. Moment terrible 
and supreme. 

GRABBER draws near, still unseen. 

When these two men meet, there will be a frightful struggle. — 

Both are strong, alert, determined. They hate each other with all 
the enmity engendered by a corrupt state of society. Some day, the 
auroral progress will dawn; all men will love each other ; and > 

an 


embrace the thief. Touching mystery of reconciliation, universal 


and profound. ; Mas 
Silence; suspense ; then a whisper in the ear of Samo, “ Give us 


a back-up!” Again the slang ! 


Ingots of gold, rouleaux of sovereigns and dollars, quires upon , 


quires of crisp bank-notes—in another moment they will be at the | 
mercy of a man, who, placed under the ban of society, revolts against | 
her—who, proscribed, pursued, condemned, is yet terrible, tremendous, | 
yerchance invincible—for he dares! | 
Silence; suspense; and then a swift step forwards, a heavy hand | 
upon the shoulders of the burglar, and @ loud voice, strident, sten- 
torian, which cries, si 
“ Sykes, YOU'RE WANTED!, IN THE NAME OF THE Lox! 
At times the revenge of the functionary is the assertion of a 


principle. 





—— 
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TOWN TALE. 


By tne LUNCHER at THE Pvss, 


ECENTLY the 
earthquake has 
thrown all 
England into agi- 
tation — physical 
and mental. I 
have gone 
through the 
letters and 
articles in the 
various journals 
very carefully, as 
it appeared to me 
wise to avail one’s 
self of the oppor- 
tunity to establish 
a code of rules for 
one’s guidance 
under similar cir- 
cumstances. I 
have come to the 
conclusion that 
the most dignified 
line of conduct is 
that adopted by 
.@ person near 
Exeter, who, 
when the whole 
house oscillated 
like aship at sea, 


put his head out of window, and asked, “ Who's there?” One thing 
which one appears imperatively bound to do, is to write an idiotic 
wecount to the daily papers. The specimens of composition this time 
ire remarkable. The shock appears to have deprived some of the 
writers of their senses —if they ever had any. One person says “ his 
blood flew about him,” as if he had received a violent poignée on the 
nose. Another talked about his furniture shivering ; common furni- 
ture shakes, but his was so highly polished, it could not descend below 
a genteel shiver. A third spoke about his house, “ which was usually 
as firm as a rock”’—as if his abode, like a decayed tooth, played fast 
and loose occasionally. The stock of similes must have been exhausted 
in the description of the phenomenon—it was like “a discharge of 
artillery ’’—or “some one under the bed”—“ a peal of thunder” —or 
“a burglar on the premises’’—the Underground Railway, PIcKFrorp’s 
van, and a market-cart. One gentleman appeared to think it was like 
a * foot asleep ’’—for he was not quite sure in his own mind whether 
that was not the thing which “solemnly shook him several times, 
ending with two or three little quivers” —belonging, perhaps, to a 
long bow. 

My own experience of the earthquake is as follows :—About three 
o'clock on the Tuesday morning, I was engaged on an essay op 
Macbeth for the Magazine. I had just copied the following 
quotatiion— 








“Some say the earth 
Was feverish, and did shake.” 


As I was adding tho author’s name, and had got as far as “Shakes,” 
when suddenly I was surprised by sleep. 1 woke about six, found it 
very cold, and went to bed. 

The weather has not changed for the better lately, in spite of 
ApmikaL Frrzroy’s return to the Board of Trade, wliere he ie, I 
suppose, in sole control over the trade winds. Rain has been falling 
rather heavily lately—and there is abundance of soft water, which is 
rather hard if you want a day’s pleasure. To be sure, there’s the 


Crystal Palace—but then there is such a superfluity of ghosts there, | 


which is an objection to be urged against ali places of amusement in 
London just now. The blot in the ghost performance is that, when 
once you have seen it, and learnt how it is done, there is nothing in it 
to induce a second visit. 

Eant Russett has taken tho bull by the horn, and seized on the 
rams at Birkenhead. He will prove to be in the wrong boat, I pro- 
phesy, after all. 


What eccentric people magistrates are! There’s Mra. Trait. has 


sent a child to prison for borrowing an adze for a toy without leave, 


and now the Middlesex magistrates have been going it. They have 
made Barciay and Perkins apply for a dancing licence, because they 
had hops on their premises! They will be making Lorp Ronert 
Montacu take out a music licence next, because he has an organ of 
self-esteem. 





It is enough to make Lorp Brron’s own ghost rise to think that 
Manfred—the drama which he congratulated himself could not be put 


on the stage—should be made the vehicle for a highly-Perrer-ed sen- 
sation. This is giving the refined Manfred a “cors-air” which ig 


unen-Galour-able—and putting “can’t Abydus” into the mouth of 
the Bride. We shall have some enthusiastic manager, who has laid in 
his stock of spirits, producing Orestes in Greek for the sake of the 


three furies. 
A very painful circumstance has occurred in a household of dis- 


tinction. A nobleman, holding a high position near an eminent 
personage, became impressed with the belief that he was a great gun, 
called for his carriage, and requested to be discharged immediately. 
The unhappy sufferer was at once remeved to Hanwell, where, | 
hear, he is slowly recovering. The physician in attendance has not 
yet succeeded in persuading him that he is not a great bore. 








ORATOR WARD. 


On with hat, and bonnet, and shawl, 

Off we go to Exeter Hall ; 

Take your place, and just for a freak, 

Let us hear Warp BEECHER speak. 
Crammed is the Strand and Burleigh-strect, 
It’s all we can do to keep our feet ; 

Such noise and crowding everywhere, 

Make a hurly-Burleigh thoroughfare. 


Rumours now begin to increase— 

Warp Beecuer’s been taken up by police ; 
And so he has been, for on shoulders strong, 
Over our heads he is carried along. 

On to the platform then he goes— 

Terrible time for tender toes— 

Into the chair has the chamberlain got, 
And all are voters for Scott and lot. 


Orator rises—deafening cheers ; 

Orator lively—taunts and jeers ; 

Orator earnest—loud applause ; 

Orator making the best of his cause : 
How should we like, he asks, if Kent 
Some morning in for secession went, 
Shouldn’t we want all Kent to whack 

To get our Margate and Ramsgate back ? 


Into the Times he pitches it strong, 

But he reads it still, though confesses it’s wrong ; 
Into the question deep he goes, 

Encouraged by “hears” with occasional “ oh’s ;” 
Then a vote of thanks, and the meeting’s o’er, 
Struggle repented to get through the door ; 
Hats are waved, and hands applaud, 

And that’s all the result of “Orator Warp.” 


A LIVELY IDEA. 


Sir,—I have just met with an announcement which absolutely 
horrifies me. My pen, although of steel, trembles as I write to put 
'you and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on 
' the qui vive—or rather the qui vivisection. Some dreadful secret 
' society has for some time past—it is too evident—been torturing some 
unhappy living creature which has for many weeks, to judge from the 
_ advertisement, lingered under torture. I refer to the advertisement 
| which has been repeated over and over again in the daily papers :— 
| ™ OT DEAD YET.—SEE THE QUIVER. 
I protest, sir, in the name of humanity against the barbarous sang 
| froid which draws attention to the tremulous muscular action of the 
victim as a proof of its continued existence.—I am, sir, your disgusted 
admirer, QUIDNUNC. 


| *,* Onur correspondent may soothe his agitated feelings. The 
notice refers to a perfectly harmless story in an innocuous weekly 
paper. : 

| 





How to Extract Stains.—Cut neatly round with a pair of scissors, 


‘and when you have made a hole sufficiently large, nothing will be 


found there. The simplicity of this process is as remarkable as its 
rapidity. One moment it’s stain in, the next moment it’s stain out. 


Tue Turee Powers.—€ s. d. 
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of the Mercury, which still leads Leeds. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 
No. 61.—Epwarp Barnes, Esq., M.P. 


Mr. Barnes is the third of his family who deserves well of his 
country. His father, his elder brother, and himself, by their energy, 
honesty, and talent, exerted for the good of their fellows, have earned 
the name of Blessings rather than Baines. The father, who rose 
from being a printer’s lad to being M.P. for Leeds for seven years, 
established the Leeds Mercury, one of the most powerful Liberal 
organs in the north of England. His first son, the late Right Hon. 
M. T. Baines, was for some time Chancellor for the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

The subject of our biography was born at Leeds, at the very 
beginning of that nineteenth century for which he and his family 
have done so much. He has therefore now turned the prime of life— 
but, though no longer a young man, he exhibits none of the weak- 
nesses of age—being one of the Baines that possess an anti-dotage. 

He was educated at the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar-School at 
Manchester, where the vigour of his mind was increased by judicious 
lessoning. His scholarship, to be nautical—though he was never a 
naughty boy—was all taut, for he was taught all that ought to be 
learned. 

As a young man, he assisted his father in the management of the 
Mercury, not from mere curiosity, but with a view to carrying on the 
paper after his father. It was about this time that the journal began 
to achieve popularity, and the editorial “ we” could say proudly, “ no 
one’s such a pet-as-us,” a feather in the cap of the Mercury, which 
found in political discussions a capital-area for the feat of strength 
which upheld the Liberal cause in the North. 

Mr. BAINneEs, soon after attaining his fortieth year, was appointed 
president of the “ Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutes.” He 
has filled the office for more than twenty years very ably, and it 
is partly due to his exertions that the institutes of that part of the 
country has retained their vitality, instead of becoming, as too many 
— merely mechanical institutes, for the diffusion of useless know- 
edge. 

On his father’s death, he assumed the proprietorship and editorship 
His ** we” influence became 
great, and people followed his leaders. But ere long circumstances 
occurred, which compelled him to lay aside his quill and his pen-sivs 
occupation, to join in the active struggles of Parliamentary life, as 
the representative of the borough for which his father and brother 
had successively and successfully sat in the Commons. 

In 1859 his brother died, and Leeds at once called on him to fill his 
place. Although by no means a young man, he did not decline, but 
stirred his “ aged banes,” as the Scotch poet says, and stood for the 
borough. He was duly elected, and has sat for it ever since—a fact 
which leads one to think well of his constituents. 

In 1861 he attempted to introduce a measure of reform, which had 
many good points to recommend it, but of course failed to get a fair 
hearing from a House which was especially elected for the purpose of 
reforming the representation. 

Mr. Baines is the leader and spokesman of the dissenting party in 
the house, and naturally feels strongly on the church-rate question. 

He supports that very equitable remedy for the imposition “ the 
voluntary system ”—as well as a system of “ voluntary and religious ” 
education. 

In general politics he is in favour of the ballot, and a considerable 
reduction of the franchise. 

Although not a powerful speaker, he is listened to in the House 
With great attention—a courtesy, however, which may be less owing 
to the good taste of the members than to the fact that he is not a | 
frequent and troublesome talker—and when he does get up on his legs | 
has something to say to the point. | 

He has written several works of considerable merit. 
these is a life of his father—after whom, by the way, he is called 
EpWarp Baines. THe also published “ A Visit to the Vaudois of Pied- 
mont,” which is an interesting history of that peculiar people. 
. Although not given to writing stuff, he has written about it. His 
‘History of the Cotton Manufacture” is calicolated to win him the 
title of the Lix(en)carp of the subject. He has also gathered some 
woollen Statistics, which he has woven into a volume entitled the 
“Woollen Manufacture of England ’—holding views on the subject 
debated, which many would woollenly have worsted had they been 
able. These contributions to the text of the history of textiles may be | 
considered valuable heirlooms. For their author we've woven these 
few biographical threads together, without any desire to spin them out | 
unduly. We simply desire to frame him as a staunch Liberal, a bene- 
factor of his fellows, and in his position as M.P. for an important 


Chief among | 


borough, one of the Leed(s)ing men of the time. 


FUN. 








' which has hitherto attended the execrable BuTLER. 


ever contemplated. 


ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 


A Classical Leader, gratefully and affectionately dedicated to the 
tmmortal LEMPRIERE, by a contributor to the Daily Telegraph. 


_ THE protracted struggle which has decimated the unfortunate 
| inhabitants of the major part of a considerable portion of an enormous 
| continent ; a struggle which, as far as regards local extent, and other 
| particulars too numerous to mention, has infinitely outstripped the 

memorable siege of Antium by Marius, during the civil wars, will at 
| once recal to our readers’ remembrance the stirring prophecy of 


XERXES, the son of Darius Hystaspis :— 


“* Diddite tol lol lol poluph losboio thalasses, 
Ille macfarren erat quia non swimaway potuerant !” 


_And it is no less remarkable that when Prestpent Lincotn issued 
his famous emancipation edict, the hearts of every coal-black Lais, 
Thais, and Leontium bounded with ineffable gratitude to one who 
might, without exaggeration, be termed the “ Author of their Being.” 
If the frankincense and myrrh of Saba, the capital of Saboi, in 
Arabia Felix, had been attainable, it would have been offered at the 
shrine of that unfortunate and mistaken man; and it is not too much 
to say that had Lampepo, the wife of Arcuipamus II., King of Sparta, 
a lady, who was so far from being a republican, that she was, of her 
own choice, and at one time, the daughter, wife, sister, and father of 
)a king, been residing at that moment in a Washington back street, a 


| card for the next ball at the White House (worded so ungrammatically 


| that it would have caused poor old ,VaLerivs- Harpocratium, the 


grammarian of Alexandria, to shudder in his tomb), would have been 
placed at that lady’s disposal. 

But, dismissing theory for the nonce, let us éndeavour to picture to 
ourselves the probable end of this fratricidal struggle. Every school- 
boy knows the fate of Sardes, the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
Lydia; how, on the overthrow of the dynasty of Cresus ( good 
and amiable man), it became the principal residence of the 
SatraP; how, after being attacked by Ionians and Athenians, it was, 
in the first place, levelled to the ground, and eventually shared the 
fate of the rest of Asia Minor. Then let our readers draw for them- 
selves the conclusion to which this comparison inevitably points. It 
is not for us to interpret the intentions of so unfathomable a man as 
the Northern President, but we think that it will be easily conceded 
that British society will benefit but little by the comparative immunity 
Be this as it 
may, it is certain that the Pirmus of Athens, the makra teiche, or long 
walls, of which were destroyed at the reduction of Attica by PHARNo- 
BAzUS, and subsequently by Sy_LLa, would have remained intact, had 
it not been for desolating war. 

The reader will naturally ask, “ When will all this end?” Not at 
the overthrow of the North, for the North will never be overthrown ; 
not at the reduction of the South, for the South will never be reduced. 
Where, then? Alas! who can say ? 

*.* The Author regrets that he has not had an opportunity of 
bringing in an allusion to the Rhadamanthine Three. On a future 
occasion this omission will be supplied.—Ep. 





“THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT.” 


TE Hon. H. Winter Davis, of Baitimore, has been “ geing it.” At 
a mass meeting in Philadelphia (what a lot of “ brotherly love” there 
is among these “ war Christians!”) he uttered the following rhodo- 
montade :—** There will be a long account to settle with two great 
nations of Europe. The sin of the Alabama and the invasion of 
Mexico have awakened this country. NaPpo.£on will be expelled from 
this country, and the Bahamas will not be allowed to remain a nest of 
pirates.” Finally, he assured his fellow-lunatics that he should glory 
in the day when “ black regiments should march to the halls of the 


| Montezumas, where the men of New York and Pennsylvania marched 
'in days gone by; and if Apmirat Dupoyt should live, he (Davts) 


hoped yet to see his bombshells bursting over the dome of St. Paul's, 
and the ruins of London Bridge tumbling into the stream below!” If 


'he ever does see the sight, we imagine it will be from Bedlam—for 
_ that is clearly where he wants to go. 
the end of London Bridge, there will be a worse set of savages to sit 


At any rate, if such is to be 


upon its ruins (under ApM1RaL Dupont and Mr. Davis) than MAcauLaY 
It is a pity that the Americans’ heads are not 
as full as their hands are just now, for it is positively painful to read 
such whooping idiocy as these stump-orators of theirs tickle the long 
ears of their audiences withal. 





A Coox’s Conunprum.—S(e)kewer'd at Stationers’ Hall.—When is 
credit like a chicken ?—When it’s trussed. 
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SO YOUNG, TOO! 





Juvenile :-—“ Wet, I never! Wuy, MINE TO BE sURE!” 
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PAUVRE CHAIR AMI! DIFFICULT TO FIND. 


We have frequently seen “stout houses" advertised, but we have | We hear much of the superiority of foreign cooks in comparison to 
been startled by finding that there are such things as invalid chairs. | the English professors of the culinary science ; but there is one dish 
Poor things! we should have thought they must be “ far from wheel!” | that hitherto no foreigner has been found equal to preparing; and we 
as the Scotch say. They appear to be peculiar creatures. | beg especially to call the attention of Americans and others to this 
PFXHREE INVALID WHEEL CHAIRS Cheap, one with head, mahogany glass | fact, viz. :—that the nation is yet to be discovered who is able to 

front. Greengrocer, near Green Man Gate, Old Kent-ro ad. Ma- ei oii English goose. 





hogany caned merlin, double wheel to wheel themselves, good. 





\ 
, 
' 
Old Lady with Daughters :—“ DEAR, DEAR, WHAT A SHAME; THE POOR LITTLE FELLOW MIGHT BE RUN OVER. WHy, WHOSE BABY IS IT?” 
We sincerely hope some green individuals will place themselves in | 
communication with the greengrocer near Green Man Gate, and try | WE ALL CLING TO LIFE. 
and arrange for the admission of the poor invalids into some hospital. | Tuoven this world is a “vale of tears” 
We are much touched by the description of the “one with head, | To those who have to pass through it, ’ 
| 


mahogany glass front,” by which we understand the poor thing has | We all, it most clearly appears, | 


Sn 


panes in its head, and exclaims, “ my hagony!”’ in stifled tones. As Feel loath to say “vale” to it! 
this is the only one mentioned as with a head, we suppose the other 











two have lost their heads, which explains the somewhat incoherent | 

remark, “‘ Mahogany caned merlin, double wheel to wheel themselves, Tre Most Shock-inc TH1nGc out.—The earthquake. 

good.” Good! we wish we could echo the thought, and say, Han. | ——————_____ | 

well and good. Poor things! poor things! | The FOURTH Half-yearly Volume of FUN, with Numerous Comic 
Engravings by talented artists, Hwmourous Articles by distin- 





LONDON WEATHER. guished writers, handsomely bound in Magenta cloth, gilt, price | 
>, ai he © less all about (4. 4s. 6d., post free 5s., is now ready. 
Tuesday.—Fare all day. Friday.—Over-charged. | forming an Extra Number, price 1d. 
Wednesday.—Very fresh. Saturday.— Light, fine. | Cases for Binding, in Magenta cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 
ss | The whole of the Back Numbers have been reprinted, and are constantly 
A “Deap Loss” to EncLanp.—Lrnpuvrst. | on sale. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF GRABBER. 


» PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND- | fogle, in come the Lor, as ses as I was a hardened young willen. Well, 


' 
| perhaps I were. A cove hardens werry soon when he’s left out on the 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. London pavement. Well, they sends me to the gaol, and a lot of good 
BY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF THE DAY. 


that done me! I knowed a tidy lot o’ rigs afore I went in, but I 
knowed a goodish deal more afore I come out. Well, I takes to the 
only trade as was open. I don’t see as I’m so much worse, arter all, 
nor many wot drives their shayses, and drinks their sherry wine. I 
don’t grumble, not at you, Inspector Grabber. You're a hard man, 
and a stern one to the likes of me; but you does your duty, and you 
does it well. Perhaps I does all I can, all as ever anybody taught me. 
A mighty chance I’ve had! All the shopkeepers as wanted a ’anéy 
lad was jolly sure to come down into our Whitechapel slums ts look 
for one. The Lor? Let the Lor leave me alone—let the Lor get out 
of my way—let the Lor go down where it’s wanted, and keep kids 
| from being dragged up bad, and keep fathers and mothers from going 


Book VII.—(Continued.)—Rocer Sykes aND JOHN GRABBER. 
By Victor Hugo. Author of “‘ The Miserables, etc., etc. 


VIII.— ELOQUENCE OF THE PRISON. 


THERE is in the life of every man, a moment, terrible, supreme, 
solemn, decisive ; when all his resources seem to fail him—when he | 
loses faith, even in himself—an 1 gazes upon the cloudy horizon of the 
F sauna sith a stare, blank, bewildered, sad. 

or NaroLgon, this moment was that in which he eaw Moscow | on the drink; and when so be as the Lor has done them things 
own ar rhage _ instant when the heavy hand of Grassex maybe the law won't have quite so much trouble with men like Roorr 

A eeteed nf — ae aaa ee Sykes. Which I will conclude of these remarks by the observation, 
final and fatal rae ha y ROvEr FESTEES SANA Sue a wt 5 ’ | as I have got arevolver, which ’ere it is, and if you let me go quietly, 

‘ of siunel acai; Das che mie of more vigorous stamp, aller & momen | quietly I'll let you go; and if you don’t, there'll werry shortly be a 

a ao upefaction, of terror, of dismay, rises again to the height of the | °),:5,° made upon the Clapham Bewrial Fund by the widder of a 
7  Syx , + indicated i | inderwiddle as poked his nose into matters what didn’t concern him, 

eeniierane pr cane —we. beliewe to have sufficiently indicated it | in a free and foreign land, which his rank it was inspector, and GzabbEeR 
“Hands off!” he cried; and, with a vigorous push, repulsed the | were his name. 

functionary. The negro—tender and docile child of a tropical clime— 

hesitated between a desire to fly, and a tendency to sing a little 

psalm. His natural irresolution prevented him from doing either. 


we WME hl}! 











Favutts of phraseology excepted, behold in this sombre and tene- 















7 In the name of the Lor!” repeated GRABBER. 
The Lor?” Sykes replied, with all the sombre eloquence of the 


Lor be blowed! What has the Lor ever done for me, INsPECTOR 
GRABBER? When I were a kid—which it are now many years ago— 
what precious care did the Lor ever take of young Sykes? My 
father, he were a cracksman; my mother, she were tight whenever the 
browns wonld run to it. I growed up, I tell you, like a little bit ‘o’ 
dirt; and,I worn’t much better, not to speak of. When I prigged a 


eens 
VOL, v. 





gaol, and all the air and bitterness of the slang. “The Lor? The | 


brous harangue the philosophy of the Dangerous Classes. 
The Dangerous Classes, their origin, if you please ? 
They were the Neglected classes, firat of all. 
Hurrah for the gaol and gibbet ! 





IX.—Pinvosoruy in A PARENTHESIS. 
' 


X.—Tue Hero or tue Centre-uit; Tue Martyr. or Tie Treuncneon, 


Gaapuer did not move a step. The revolver was levelled at his 


head; the angry voice of the burglar was loud in his ears; be could | 
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almost feel the hot breathof Srxes upon his cheek; he did not move 
a step. ; 
Order—anarchy; both have their 
Sykes, the hero of the centre-bit ; 
martyr of the trancheon. 
At last, he spoke. é 
angry, quivering with passion; short, sharp, direct, incisive, clear as 
the ring of a bell, firm as a rock, was the voice of the inspector. 
As he stood before Srxes, in front of the revolver, which,at any 


valours, their devotions. In 
in Grasprr, need being, the 


The voice of the criminal had been troubled, | 


moment, the angry criminal might discharge, he was ag ealm ag when | 


kissing the book in the witness-box at the New Gate. ; 

Ilis words were official as the decrees of society. Hesaid:— 

“From information which I reeeived, I proceeded to this neigh- 
bourhood. I have no arms, excepting of my official staff, which I 
now produce. Sykes, you are well-known to the police, and have 
frequently been brought before the bench ; what bringing up you got 
or didn’t get, is neither here nor there; but a bad one you are, and 
have ever been. Shoot if you like. You wilh kill me. Very good. 
You will also rouse the street. You will be captured. Yoa will be 
taken thence to the place from whence you came, and you will be 
hung by the neck until you are dead, dead, dead, dead !”’ 

Iteration, characteristic, sad, and funereal, of the English eode. 

Up to this moment, the functionary alone had spoken; im the next 
words it was not the inspector but the husband that pierced : — 

“ And you robbed my wife, and you drove her into fits, and if I get 
through this night all safe, and you don’t swing for anything else, by 
jingo, you shall swing for that!” 

“It ain’t a hanging matter,” said the criminal, already perplexed 
and irresolate. ‘“ Are you going away, or are you not?’ 

The answer was but a repetition of the first startling summons: 

“ Syxes, you’re wanted! In the name of the Lor!” 

tut at that instant even the burglar sprang suddenly forwards; 
and, at the cost of a blow upen the head, kicked Grabber so terribly 
that he fell. 

When this is done by a criminal, it is an assaalt, and brutal. 

Sometimes it is done by a people. 

Then it becomes noble; and its name—a French Revolbation ! 





X1.—SILENCE. 

Not a movement; not a gesture; not a sound. 

One would have gaid, a dumb man—or a dead. 

‘The Law, Society, Order; he who impersonified all these, lay help- 
lessly upon the ground, a prisoner. 

iia « aplors ? 

Sykes and Sambo—it is to say, Crime and Slavery. 

A frightful revulsion ; yet not without its moral. 





XIIl.—Spreecn; aND EXPEcrTATION. 


On ty three minutes passed thus. 

GRABBER spoke. 

« Sykes, an old hand like you might have tried an easier game.” 

The burglar, who kuew the habitual taciturnity of his foe, was 
astonished at these words, but still more so at these others. 

“ Did you never hear of squaring the police ?” 

For a second, Sykes believed to have the vertigo—to be lunatic. 
Gurarpen faithless to his duty? Iis brain seemed to reel at the idea. 
He felt as though he had been drinking too heays ily 
So convinced had he been of GkabBeER’s stern integrity, that the idea 
Ile gave the negro 
His intellect 
The 


of the porter-beer. 


of bribing him had never even crossed his mind. 
a blight kick. This exercise of authority refreshed him. 
ayain became ciear, lucid, limpid, terrible as a poisoned well. 
meaning of GRABBER Was intellible enough. 

“Well, inspector,” said Syxes, “ 
have heered o’ such, and done it, too, afore now; but | never thought 
as how you was one of them wot eoald be bought off. 
had!" 

Sad and melancholy reminiscences of many a | 
by the inspector tinged the voice of Sykes with a cert 
ness as he said the words. If he had only known in time that Gran. 
BER was corrupt! He pursued: 

* | allus fancied as there was here and there one as never could be 
squared, and fust and foremost in that rummy lot I pat a big cross 
avin the name of Granper!”’ 


* Error,” said Gaanser, with cynicism concentrated, net. 


irglary frustrated 
un pensive sad- 


“Error. Everyono can be purchased. Aim I worth your buying ? 
Question the frst. Can you afford to buy me? Question the second. 
Reply or 

ply. 


“Which worth it well you are,” rejoined the burglar; “and as for 
affording it, I've been makine up a pus for my declining years, and if 





| 
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half of it you'd only take, and work mutual when we’re back in dear 
old England once agin, old Srkes ’li bless the night as he met you in 
New York city.” 

‘‘ Give me five minutes to reflect,” answered GrapneEn. 

He still lay motionless upon the ground. No attempt to rise, to 
escape. Besides, the revolver of SYKEs, who,even yet, could scarcely 
believe his ears, still covered him; and the negro, who had recovered 
his animation as soon as the fight was over, was at hand. 

Five minutes! They pass very slowly with the ardent lover who 
awaits the happy bridal day ; and slowly, very slowly, with themother 
who watches—spirit of tenderness and love!—by the side of a dying 
son; and slowly, very slowly, did they pass in that street, lonely, 
deserted, yet so full of life, of passion, of action! 

Two o'clock had chimed from the neighbouring church, whose 
steeple stood out hard and white to the full of the moon, which had 
struggled through the crepusculary fog. 

‘‘Have you made up yer mind?” asked Syrxgs, at length, impa- 
tiented. 

“There are still two minutes left,” said the inspector, calmly. 

Not a movement, not a gesture, not asound. Sykescould hear the 
ticking of the inspector's watch. For himself, he counted, hurriedly. 
A strange mistrust seemed to haunt him. 

“Now, then,’ at last he cried. “The time’s up. Have you 
settled ? * 

“Yes!” answered Grabber, sonorously, proudly. He was still 
motionless. 

“ And as how?” 

“ Never to join you—never to leave you—to follow you like a hound 
to catch you—to-night, if I cean—if not, to-morrow—if not then, the 
day after—to drag you down—to stand im the front of the Old Bailey, 
and to watch you swing!” 

Throwing caution to the winds, the burglar roared, “ Then why did 
you patter about squaring it?” 

— suddenly sprang to his feet, and seized Sykes by the 
collar. 

“Why? why? Yowask? To carn trwe! [¢ ie five minutes past 
two. The patrol is at hand! In the name of the Lor!” 

And, veritably, at that moment, even, the measured tramp of the 
police was heard ! 

These things pass swiftly. A hurried fight—and then Grabber 
was sae upon the ground, and one barrel of the revolver was 
empty .- 

Dead ? 
romance. 


We shall see in the sequel of this sombre, but veridical, 





XITI.—Fuiieur ann Pursurt. 


_Berore the foremost man of the patrol had reached the body of 
Gkabber, Sykes and the negro had already turned the corner of the 
street. : 

Fully and clearly to explain what followed would need the aid of an 


| elaborate map of New York; and the expense of preparing it has 
| seemed to the publisher greater than the result would be worth. He 


| who writes these lines is of a different opinion, 


it’s not for me to go to deny as I | 


I ouly wish I 


—— — —— —— + oe = SSS 
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it Pass. 

Doubling and turning like hunted hares, the fugitives went from 
place to place, from street to street. Always the measured tramp of 
the police sounded in their ears. 

SYKES was comparatively a stranger, but he had not wasted his 
opportunities of observation; and he had, besides, at this decisive 
moment, that inspiration of escape which is only incredible to the un- 
thinking. Negroes, also, are exceedingly good in anything which 
requires running away! , : 

An hour, at least, had passed, and they were still safe, but growing 
exhausted by the rapidity of their flight. They paused for a moment 

sé EO , } P . , tyER : . he ; 

Once, whe n I was in England, ‘said Sykes, his patriotic nature 
recurring, in the hour of his danger, to the scenes of his vouth. “and 
4 5 : me . . . = ? . 
when I was wanted for robbery with violence, I managed to vet over 
a wall, in at a window, : ide myself i hs c 
all, i a window, and hi i myself ina church; but I don’t see 
as that ‘ere course is practicable here!” 

He reflected; savagely, switi!y, like 1 tiger of Bengal! 

Of a sudden, an idea—instauiu cous, startling as the lightning— 
crossed his brain. He flew to an i:on grating, and in a moment was 
trying his false keys. The negro thought him mad. He was, nerer- 
very sane. : 

A key was found that fitted. The grating was opened. 

l'he negro looked down in terror. The blackness of the pit—nothing 
more ! : 

_ STKES chuckled ; he was not addicted to merriment, and this was 
the first time that he had laughed that night; nevertheless, he 
chuckled. : 

“T's all as right as ninepence!” said the crafty criminal. “ Well, of 
all > ,e , ~ Fae “* % , ' : ' 
all the rummy goes as ever I've had, and they ain’t a few, mind you, 


theless, 
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S4mBo, I'll be bail as this here is out and away the rummiest ! 
GraBBER hisself—which whether he’s dead or alive I know not, but | 


Why, 





will hope the best and former—GRaABBER hisself, knowing as he is, ’]] 
never think of looking for us here. 
There never was such a lark! 
down you go, my infant wiolet, and I'll fasten all up, and foller!”’ 

The perceptive faculties of the negro race are slow. Sambo stared 
at his master in utter bewilderment. 

“Me go down, massa? Where me go, massa?” 

“ Where? youasinine-headed old hundredweight of coals! 
Down THE Main DRaINaGE, AS IS INCOMPLETE, BUT spacious!” 











MEDITATIONS OF THE MONTH. 
NoveMBerk Fogs. 


BRIGHT summer days haye passed, 
Gloomy winter’s coming fast, 
Thick November mists your breathing seem to clog 5 
Though ’tis noon the sun seems napping, 
In dense mist his head night-capping, ; 
And himself and all things wrapping 
In a fog! 


Out of door all’s sloppy, muddy, 
So I'll sit in my own study, 

Pile up coals, or, better still, the blazing log 5 
Draw the blinds, light up the tapers, 
And thus keeping out the vapours, 

Sit all snug and read the papers 
In the fog! 


Here’s the Schleswig-Holstein squabble 
Gets the Germans in a hobble, 
While the Diet talks of going the whole hog— 
What with “ Fed’ral execution,” 
And the Schleswig constitution, 
Worse confounded’s made confusion 
All a fog! 


Next we read of H. Warp Brecuer, 
Who aspires to be our teacher 
As to freedom! Do we need the pedagogue ? 
In such lessons we’re all well up, 
He his phrases big may swell up, : 
But the facts ’twill but envelop 
In a fog! 


There’s the war in Poland raging, 
All our sympathies engaging, 

To aid the race oppressed we're all agog ; 
But for “joint action” waiting—— 
Notes—sending—hesitating— 
Diplomacy’s debating 

In a fog! 


These letters that Fart Russern 
Now prints ir such a bustle— 
’Bout Hupson ‘orced from Italy to jozg— 
They seem (we'd speak no treason) 
All devoid of rhyme or reason, 
But, as well befits the season, 
It’s a fog. 
Those steam-rams in the Mersey, 
Are we right, or vice versa, 
To class them in unlawful catalogue. 
If our trade in ships war stifles, 
Tlow is’t powder, shells, and rifles 
We may sell, and such like trifles ? 
All a fog! 


Where’er our eyes may roam 
For news abroad—at home 
We mentally seem fast stuck in a bog. 
New Zealand— Bethnal-green— 
Greece—Strutton-ground—I ween 
On all sides nought is seen 
But a fog! 


So we'll lay the paper by, es 
A better plan we'll try, 
We'll light up a cigar and mix our grog. 
All glo my thoughts we'll shun, 
And now—when that is done— 
Sit down and write to Fun 
Of the fog! 


ed 


Bless you, it’s as safe as honses! | 
Down you go, my drooping snowdrop, | 


Where ? | 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

— ALSE Diowity.—A_ noble- 
man, residing in Belgrave- 
Fquare, writes to us, com- 
plaining that the local dust- 
man absolutely refuses to 
cart away the sweepings of 
the house unless the noble 
writer himself comes down 
with the dust. 

Sportine INTELLIGENCcr. 
—We regret to say that on 
the morning of the recent 
Cambridgeshire, a horse 
(which, however, was not 
quoted in betting) was 
found to be suffering from 
a severe local irritation. 
He was most properly 
scratched on the spot. 

FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT TO 
A Booxworu.—An Oxford 
reading- man was dis- 
covered, the other morninc, 
by his scout, completely 
buried in his books. 

Lorvs’.—A well-known cricketer lately favoured his eleven with a 
magnificent catch, They reciprocated the kindness by indulging in a 
great glee. 

Tue RevivaL In Herne Bay.—A dissipated fisherman, who had 
deserted his only wife, has not only mended his ways, but has likewise 
repaired home, 

SINGULAR Meat.—An elderly gentleman was recenily detected in 
the act of whetting his appetite on a patent hone. 

THE Army.—A recruiting sergeant was accused last week of being 
drunk on duty. The worthy fellow proved his ability to discharge 
his duty by immediately enlisting the sympathies of all the by- 
standers. 

Serr-AssertTion.—A young man was lately overheard dilating on 
his aristocratic connexions. He succeeded in convincing his hearers 
that he was a very great swell. 

LicgutLy Comr, Licutty Go.—DgeErroot is said to be running 
through his property. 

Tue Treerota, Movement.—A temperance orator lately found the 
idea, on which he was about to lecture, running away from him. 
Unfortunately he was so drunk that he was unable to pursue his 
theme. 

DisGRACEFUL Conpuct or a-“ GentLeman.”’— Yesterday a person, 
who styles himself a gentleman, approached a young lady, and took 
the initiative. What the poor girl will do without it, we cannot 
conjecture. 

Tue Court.—The day before yesterday a gentleman, who discharges 
the duties of a highly responsible position at Court, when in the act 
of backing from the Royal presence, retired upon a competence. A 
bandeome apology was tendered, and, we are happy to say, accepted. 

DepraveD Taste.—The smal] gentleman who indulged so freely in 
biting sarcasm has taken to swallowing affront. 

AccIDENTAL Drown1nc.— On Tuesday last a gentleman's heart sank 
within him. Although he is extremely shallow, and was, moreover, 
at low water at the time, it had not been recovered up to the hour of 
going to press. 

More Smasninc.—A plausible fellow was detected, the other day, 
in the act of endeavouring to pass encomiums. 

Cutinary.—On Monday week, as a gentleman’s cook was engaged 
in the act of squeezing lemons for a cheesecake, she expressed a 


grave conviction. It has been stuffed and sent to the Britsh Museum. | 


TT 


THE COMINC FIGHT, 


Wrew Heenan and Kino shall meet in the ring, 
The sight should much pleasure afford ; 

Two nations which now seem close on a “ row,” os 
Will then, of course, be in a-c-ceord ! 





Horrmie Prospect ror THE Prorie or Exotann.—There are 
one hundred and sixteen new applicants as attorneys, and twenty- 
one for re-admission to practice, this Michaelmas term. And yet this 
land is called “ happy” England. Shameful mockery! 
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-minded Wife (sternly) :— Way, MY DEAR, YOU ARE GOING OUT WITH NO BUTTON ON YouR sHIRT again! REALLY, YOU CAN HAVE 
NO CONSIDERATION FOR me! SUPPOSE YOU WERE run over; WHAT WOULD PEOPLE SAY OF YouR WIFE?” 











| 
| 
} 
theatre, that the youthful debutant was the more elderly comedian of 
| AT THE PLAY. | the same name who wai formerly manager of the cueere GARDEN 
Iv the present dearth of dramatic talent—to quote the commence. | and the Lyceum, and who, atter giving his At Home, went to Paris, 
| ment of a sentence which has led off so many dramatic notices from and threw the Parisians into raptures by a clever performance in 
the days of Garrick to the tims of Fecurer—we are inclined to give ; their own language. Under this beliof they gave him a reception so 
a warm welcome to a young cnedian who has recently appeared at enthusiastic, that the young actor was manifestly quite unable to account 
the Havmanker Tueatre unler the familiar name of CHaRrtes | for it, and for some time he continued to bow to the company, with 
Maruews. He is apparently still very young, of agenteel slim figure, | 40 equal show of grace and bewilderment. The rumour probably 
with a pleasing voice, and exceedingly prepossessing manner. Making | originated in a report, current in theatrical circles, that the object of 
| his debit as an impudent intruder named Plumper, who distarbs the the elder Ma. MATHEWs’s visit to Paris was the possession of the 
quietude of a respectable old gentleman named Barkins, on the plea | famous Rosicrucian Elixir, known to have been secreted in the cata- 
| of knowing his son, whom in reality he has nover seen, Ma. Matugws | combs, after the breaking up of the mysterious cabinet of CaGLtostro, 
played with considerable skill a part which is from beginning to end and that the efficacy of the draught had been most triumphantly 
a mere exhibition of unbounded audacity. The excessive volatility ; demonstrated. It is, of course, disgraceful to the boasted intellect of 
which he at present displays time will probably soften down as he the nineteenth century that such an assertion should obtain credence 
advances towards maturer years, but it must be admitted this youthful for an instant. The older favourite of the public, who might have 
actor has many accomplishments that will recommend him to the been—we do not say that he was, but that he might have been, if 
public. He is not, however, without his faults. He is so rapid hoe liked—sixty when he went away, can hardly have come back 
in his movements about the stage, that it fatigues the eye tofollow him the lively comedian of apparently about five-and-twenty, who has 
as much as if ho were a newspaper paragraph in small print, read by been charming the Haymarket audiences during the last week by his 
a dim lamp in a vibratory railway carriage. Were his syllables less youthful vivacity and wonderful flow of animal spirit. Nevertheless, 
distinctly uttered, we should also feel disposed to think his glib such is the preposterous notion that some people entertain, and which, 
manner of speaking did not allow the auditor to completely catch the | with singular pertinacity, they endeavour to make other people credit. 
meaning of his sentences, but when he has had the practice which | Physiologists have declared seven years change a man altogether ; 
another ten years or so of light comedy will give him, he may probably see but it is difficult to comprehend how a man can free himself from the 
the advantage of restraining his volubility. We might further recom. | liabilities of age by this or any other statute of limitations. If the 
mend his keeping his hearers in a less exuberant state of mirthful CHariss Matuews of to-day be the CHarLes MatHEws who made his 
excitement, as whenever he is off the stage the reaction must inevit- | first appearance at the Otrpic thirty years ago, he has proved him- 
ably produce a feeling that other speakers aro “slow.” In the farce | self the most free and easy light comedian of the age by a statute that 
called Cool asa Cucumber, which introduced him toa London audience, | defies all imitations. Tue Opp MAN. 
he scarcely leaves the stage for a second from the rising to the falling 
of the.curtain, but in pieces less obviously constructed for the display 
of this alacrity of tongue and limb, the other members of the company | Tas Worst Instance or So(v)tH ERN Sitavery.—Playing Lord 
| must seriously suffer by contrast. A generai impression prevailed inthe | Dundreary for eight hundred nights. 
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THE YANKEE GUY FAWKES. 


Abe:—“T'LL WARM YER! YOUR OLD CONSTITUTION WON’T DO FOR U.S.” 











November 7, 1863.J 













































































THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW; OR, THE BOBBY 
KING OF SCOTLAND YARD. 


A Deawa oF Bear Lire, in ToRee Acts, With MosT UNPLEASANT 
EFFEcts. 


Dramatis Persone.—Sir RicHanD Marne, the Bobbg King ; an Assistant 
Commissioner ; Police Inspector; Common Policemen (warranted 
to swear to anything the Inspector says); Spokesman of Deputation ; 
Cestermongers ; Deputation, ete. 


Act I. 


A Room in Scotland Yard. Enter an Assistant Commissioner, reading 
a letter aloud. 


“ And first and foremost I command that you 
Do clear away the stalls in Strutton-ground. 
Let none remain! Make a clean sweep of all!” 
All, underscored. Hem! then it’s very clear 
Our mighty chief means every blessed one. 
It shall be done, to us his word.is law. 
What though by want the costers into crime 
Are driven ? ’twill but give more work for us, 
And make us more respected than at present. 
For now the dark days of November come, 
When at each corner folks dread the garotte ; 
They’ll seek the bobby, and they’ll find him—not. 
As I observed before, it shall be done. [Ewit. 


Act II. 


Strutton-ground, Westminster. Costermongers at their usual avocations. 
To them enter an Inspector and ten policemen. 
Inspector.—Now, then, all you clear off; Siz RicaanpD Marne 
Hath ordered that no longer shall this ground 
Be cumbered with your stalls. *Ook it—cut—bolt. 
Very Small Boy.—Please, mayn’t I sell my apples ? 
Inspector .(horrified).— What, you dare 
To bandy words with me? Away with him 
To the lock-up! He has obstructed me 
In the performance of my duty, and 
Has knocked me down and stamped upon me. Oh! 
[Throws himself on the ground, and pretends to be horribly 


injured. The other policemen, enjoying the joke, draw | 


their truncheons, and surround the very small boy, and 
one of them observes :— 
Ruffian! for this you’ll get ten years at least! 

[They all set upon the child, and tear his jacket off, laughing | 
the while, and finally drag hun unresisting away. The 
costermongers, appalled at this display of the majesty of | 
the law, disperse peaceably, but grumbling. 


Act III. 


The Private Room of Str Ricwarp Mayne at Scotland-yard. The 
Bobby King is busily engaged unpacking a carpet-bag full of Austrian ! 
notions. Packets labelled “ Firmness,’’ “ Censorship of the Press,” 
“ General Interference,” ** Domiciliary Visitations,” visible on the 
chairs and tables. Enter a common policeman, who throws himself 

| fiat on th >» ground before Sir Ricwargp’s feet, and proceeds to lick them | 


asifheliked it. Sin RicuarpD contemplates the performaice blandly, 
and at last speaks. 
Sur Richard.—How now, sirrah ; what would you with me? Speak. 
Messenger.—A deputation, sir, doth wait outside, 
And craves admission. 


Sir R. (thinking himself a Cabinet Minister, and determining on the 
Strength of it to be uncivil to the deputation and not grant their 
: request.) —Let the beggars in. 


(Enter a deputation of costermongers and others.) 

opoxesman.—Sig RicHarD, we have come to beg that you'll 

Resciud your order about Strutton-ground, 

And let the stalla remain, for we must live 

By fair means or by foul; and if you take 

Our honest means of livelihood away, 
; Naught then remains but crime. Grant us our prayer. 
lw R.—Insolent upstarts! dare you threaten me, 

I he head commissioner and K.C.B., 

That you'll commit some crime? Away, or else 

I'll have you all locked up for burglary, 

Before the fact committed, as precaution. 

As for the stalls, they shan’t be there—that’s flat, 
y; sooner than grant your prayer I’'d—(considers a moment what 

will be the most severe thing to say under the circumstances, and finally | 
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yaa of bis hat, and seizes i¢ and an idea both at once) —eat 
‘my hat. 

Avaunt, i say, and quit my sight, begone! 

. [Eavt the deputation in dismay. 

Thus may the majesty of England's laws 

As by me represented be upheid. 

What care I if I cause grief or pain, 

*Tis not for nothing—I'm Sir Ricwarp Marne! 
[At this point the Bobby King, true to the instincts of his cloth, takes 

himself up—short, and exit. 





LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 62.—Isaac Butt, Esq., M.P., Q.C., LL.D. 
We have selected our Burr this week from amongst the Irish 


members. He is the son of the incumbent of Stranorlar, in the- 


county of Donegal. On his mother’s side he is also connected with 
the church in the person of BisHor Berke ey, of Cloyne, an ancient 
man of might-re. Uninfluenced, however, by his relationships, he 
preferred practice to preaching, and the chance of a silk gown and 
large fees to a narrow stipend with a surplice. 

He was born in the county Donegal, in 1813—the particular locality 
in which he first saw light being Glen-fin, so that it is not wonderful 
that he proved a queer fish. 

Our young friend was placed at the Royal School at Raphoe—in 
other words, was made a Raphoe-ree early. He was a pattern boy at 
school, and worthy of being handed down in fitting terms, thus :— 
“Ts-aac Butt was a good boy, and al-ways learn-ed his les-sons well ; 
aud so he grew-up to be all Burr a great man.” He would, perhaps, 
have gained brighter fame if he had remained the hero of only this 
“one silly-ble story.” 

When he left school—or, in classical terms, when he “ e-Raphoe-t 
evastt’’—he was transferred to Trinity College, Dublin. There he 
distinguished himself by his (s)collaring of a scholarship to begin 
with, in the year 1832. He was a hard reader, in fact, a genuine 
Irish stew-dent, instead of an Irish stew-pid—which last is too often 
the case with broths of boys. There is no pol at Dublin, we believe ; 
but, perhaps, there is a pan—in which case, Butt managed to eschew 
pan, by taking honours in both classics and mathematics. 

In 1835 our hero took a degree by the latitude allowed to Dublin, 
although it is west of Greenwich. The following year he was elected 
Whately professor of political economy —a post for which he appears 
to be well fitted economy being here used iu the technica) sense. We 
have heard, indeed, that one of the students who attended his lectures 
went away with the notion that political economy was defined as 
going to the House of Commons in a cab, and forgetting to pay the 
fare ; but this can hardly be a fair report, we should think. 

In 1838 he was called to the Irish bar, and for once he appears not 
to have disregarded the summons. Sixty years afterwards a rapid pro- 
motion—it could hardly have been a prompter—gave him his Cue-C. 
In spite of his silk, he was induced to talk stuff on behalf of Saris 
O’ Burien, and the other patriots, who came to the Burt-end of their 
armed conspiracy in 1848. It will be remembered that Swiru 


| O’Brien, not contented with butting at the jury, ran a muck at them, 


and charged them in an unusual manner—in short, called for pistols, 
the butts of which, if we remember rightly, protruded from his pocket. 

In 1850 Mr. Borr first showed a desire to enter Parliament, and fixed 
upon Mayo; though, as Horace says, “ at non redut,”—But(r) is not 
returned. Two years after he obtained a seat for Harwich, but there 
was something about that (h)air which did not agree with him, for 
he was soon transferred to Youghal —which borough he still represents. 

As a speaker, Mr. Burr is rather successful; though, as a rule, 


'he speaks comparatively—Burtr-er. He fs somewhat of a special 


pleader, and has been accused of retaining the fee-bleness pecaliar to 
that class. Yet he is rather prone to take up the causes of India'd 
individuals with a great deal of interest, which coald hardly co-exist 
with want of principle. 

His politics are progressive. That is to say, he was a Carlton 
candidate, and has tarned Liberal and Palmerstonian, though he still 
clings to protection orders for agriculture, shipping, and all other 
branches of British industry. Under the circumstances, this is not 
to be wondered at. He appears to have gained great credit among 
his constituents, if not elsewhere, and ig very popular with them — 
though, perhaps, not with cabmen—for his political career, 

It may, therefore, perhaps, be asked why we have selected for our 
statesman a gentleman who, if he has earned notoriety, can hardly 


| be said to have done so by state-craft or legal eminence? We 
| anawer, gentle readers, that we chose him because he is the elected of 


the most extensive and intellectual constituency in the world—for he 
represents You-all! 
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him, proceed to investigate the details of every remarkable counte. | 
nance he meets in the course of his walks, soothing the natural irrita. 




















THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
, CHAPTER I. 
Sec. L—Or tue Reasons THat Paometep vs To PuBLisH THIS WORK 


tion which such a proceeding is calculated to arouse in the bosom of | 
the investigatee, either by the apology of politeness, coupled with the | 
sixpence of compensation, on the one hand; or the “go to the devil” 

of impertinence, accompanied by the kick of physical superiority, on | 
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“ae Ha,’ quoth Panurge.” —Rabelais, 


E feel convinced that the con 
scientious reader of Fun wil 
never so far forget himself as to 
demand of us our reasons for 
setting before him a treatise on 
Physiognomy. Satisfied that the 
King (of Comic Papers) can do 
no wrong, he will thankfully de- 
vour the intellectual cookery we 
ect before him without presuming 
to enter into the question whether 
he has an appetite or not. This 
being so, we decline to volunteer 
any statement of the motives 
that have induced us to turn all 


our subscribers into talented analytical physiognomists. It sufficeth 
to say that we have our reasons. 


Sec. I1..—Derinition or PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Crown. “ He's making faces at me.”—Christmas Pantomime. ; 

Pursiocnomy is defined by Lavater to be “the art of discovering 
the interior of man by his exterior signs.” Ezample.—A gentleman 
breathes heavily in his sleep: Physiognomical deduction—in his 
interior is pork. ; 

Exception.—This definition should be acted upon with circumspec- 
tion, notwithstanding the weight of its authority, as it is not universally 
applicable. Ezample.—Take the case of the “ Green Man” on Putney 
Common ; a passer-by would form but an imperfect idea of the accom- 
modation within, if, following Lavater’s definition, he based his con- 
clusion on the painting of the exterior sign, which is but a daub. 

The word “ physiognomy” is derived from two Greek words— 
phusis (fusees), and gnomon (a gnome or goblin), and may be said to 
be the fusee (or torch) by the light of which people of a diabolical 
disposition may be easily detected and exposed. 


Sec. I11.—Ovr tue QuaLiricaTions OF A PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
‘* My own lovely Tuomas !""—ZJntroductory words of unpublished MS. in Editor's 
possession. 

LavaTeR, discoursing on the qualifications necessary to anyone who 
pretends to the character of an acute pbhysiognomist, says that it is 
indispensable that a successful professor of the art should posgess o 
good figure ; adding that the moral and intellectual powers essential 
to the study are so refined, that the possession of them would of 
itself tend to make the professor a model of manly beauty. Before 
we set forth our own qualifications to the title of a physiognomist, 
we must be allowed to say a few words on the subject of modesty. 

Modesty is a quality for which the great and good have ever been 
remarkable ; it is also a quality that highly adorns a woman—but 
this is irrelevant. It is a logical sequitur that, as greatness and 
goodness are combined in our person in an unprecedented degree, 
modesty must necessarily be found there also. That being placed 
beyond a doubt, we have no hesitation in assuring our readers that 
they may place the fullest confidence in everything we have to say on 
the subject of physiognomy, for we are very beautiful. 
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Sec. 1V.—Or tue Srirgit in wich THe STUDY SHOULD BE 
PROSECUTED. 
** The worthy magistrate then bound over the witnesses to appear at the prose- 
cution.”—Poliee Reporte. 

Tue most distinguished professor of the art of physiognomy is 
Proressor Fun. After him come Porta, PevscuarL, ARISTOTLE, 
Pirxy, Suetonius, Potemon, Scipio, Craramontivus (of Esher), and 

. Lavater. Of these latter, Lavater was the most remarkable; and 
although the student may be anything but a Lavater when he com- 
mences the study of this intellectual treatise, yet this intellectual | 
treat is so complete that he may, like a stranded vessel, feel ashored | 
that the result will be that he will find himself equal to many a laugh | 
arter. We would recommend him to divest himself, not only of all | 
his pre-conceived ideas on the subject, but also of his coat and waist- 
coat, and roll up, not only the mental scrolls on which those ideas are | 
inscribed, but likewise his shirt-sleeves. He will then be prepared to 
look upon this work as a species of physiognomical Lavater-y, in | 
which all his old notions on the subject will be completely washed | 
away. He should stick the long-four of research into the candlestick 
of determination, and fortifying himself with the umbrella of indiffer- 
ence as a protection against the showers of abuse that may assail 
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the other, according to the social position and muscular development | 
of the person so investigated. 





“SLOWLY STARVED TO DEATH.” 


“Died of a broken heart and want of nourishment.”— Verdict of Coroner's Jury 
on CAROLINE JAMES, October 26, 1863, 


Drinc in a hovel, down in Bethnal-green, 

Lay a wife and mother—’twas a fearful scene !— 
Dying from starvation ; round her truckle bed 
Famished children gathered, crying, ‘* Give us bread!” 
She had none to give them, and there rose a sigh 
From that wretched hovel to the throne on high ; 

And she faintly murmured, with her latest breath, 

**I die broken-hearted ; slowly starved to death!” 


E’en the wretched pittance—paltry parish dole— 
(But, at best, sufficient to retain the soul, 

(Battling in her dwelling for the very life), 
Hard-hearted officials had refused the dying wife. 
“That was not her parish!” they had nought to give, 
They would lift no finger e’en to bid her live. 

So she languished, crying with her latest breath, 

**I die broken-hearted ; slowly starved to death!”? 


Tis no poet’s fancy, drawn from fever'd brain, 
For the parish records show the shameful stain, 
That in London’s city, where the yellow gold 

Lies in rich men’s coffers, pile on pile untold, 

In a wretched hovel, on a truckle bed, 

Lay a wife and mother, starved for want of bread, 
And that she expiring, cried with her laet breath, 
* I die broken-hearted, slowly starved to death!” 


Praise the stern official, who, to save your purse, 
Ratepayers of Bethnal, hastened on the hearse 
Which conveyed the pauper to her last abode; 

But at their last meeting, at the bar of Gon, 

The recording angel, who wrote down the sich 

Of that wretched sufferer, as she turned to die, 
Shall present the protest of her latest breath— 

“I die broken-hearted ; slowly starved to death!” 








BOARD-ERING ON IDIOCY. 


Tue Board of Guardians at Bethnal-green is becoming idiotic. 
When public attention is so fully directed to it, instead of sitting quiet 
and trying to look wise—when it might pass muster—it is doing all it 
can to prove how utterly incapable it is. 
be expected of such a body of malevolent old women, the guardians 
have brought the most cruel and unfounded charges against the 





With the vindictiveness to , 


medical man who has exerted himself to the utmost to save them | 


from the crime of murder. They assert that there is no such thing as 


| blood-poisoning in the parish—and yet, at the same time, they pub- 


licly display the bad blood that exists among them against the doctor. 
Let us hope that the Poor Law Board will compel the Dogpberries to 
alter the absurd rules they have made—rules which would fain make 


maternity keep office-hours like government clerks, and which refuse , 


to recognise disease after the fashionable calling-time is over. 
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| THE HUDSON—RUSSELL—ELLIOT CORRESPON- 
| DENCE. 


Very incorrect and imperfect accounts of this correspondence have 
appeared in the columns of our daily contemporaries. We cannot 
absolutely vouch for the entire accuracy even of the following docu- 
ments; but we are inclined to believe that they are essentially 
correct. 
and a great deal more sincere than any other versions that have as 
yet been made public. 


(A)—Eanrt Rvussewt to Sir J. Hupson. 


Stn,—As I managed some time ago to badger you into the expres. 
sion of something like a wish to retire from your post as Minister at 
the Court of the Kine or IraLy, I embrace this opportunity of for- 
warding your letter of recall, which I request you to present, if possi 
ble, to the KiNG in person. You have rendered very good service both 
to Italy and to England ; you are emphatically the right man in the 
right place; and it would, therefore, be entirely inconsistent with the 
hereditary traditions and the habitual practice of the political (family) 
party to which I have the honour to belong, were you to be allowed 
to continue at ‘Turin. I feel certain, however, that so skilfal a diplo- 
matist, and so keen a student of human nature as yourself, will 
thoroughly appreciate the motives which have induced me to take 
this decisive step. You have earned the confidence of two nations— 
you have done your duty with an amount of zeal and intelligence that 
has never been surpassed; and you will accordingly have the good- 
ness to acknowledge the receipt of the enclosed letter of recall by 
return of post. It is not within my power to offer you any adequate 
reward; but I have sincere pleasure in informing you that you will 
receive a picce of ribbon as soon as you come back. ‘The satisfaction 
of having done so much good, and of having earned an honourable 
name in history, will, I am sure, be sufficient for a generous mind like 
yours ; and if yon should entertain any natural feelings of regret at 
quitting a post with which you have been so long and so honourably 
identified, 1 am quite sure that you will derive considerable consola- 
tion from the fact that your successor will be one of the family of 
ELLIoT—a name almost as well known as that of Grey in connexion 
| with the diplomatic service of this mighty country, and with, my dear 
| Sin James, your obedient servant, RvssELL. 





(2)—Sir James Hunson to Eant Russert. 


My Lorp,—I have the honour to report that this day I had an 
audience of the Kine, when I delivered to His Masrsty my letter of 
recall, and stated to His Masesty a few platitudes, of which I feel 
sure that your lordship would approve. His MaJsesty having been | 

| pleased to ask me why I quitted his court, I regret to state that, for | 
a moment, I forgot my position as a diplomatist, and told him the | 
exact truth. What that is your lordship knows as well as I. | 

His Majesty is, as your lordship is well aware, very frank and un- | 
guarded in his style of conversation, and frequently employs expres- | 
sions which cannot with propriety be quoted in a diplomatic dispatch 
such as that which I have now the honour to submit to your lord- 
ship. 

_ Omitting, therefore, one of the strongest oaths of which the Italian 
| language (which your lordship, I believe, does not speak) is capable, 
| I have simply to report that Kina Victron EmManvue. deelared that 
| my recall was neither more nor less than a Whig job ; that if such an 
act had been perpetrated by his own Foreign Minister, he would, 
whilst deeply regretting that such a course was necessary in a free 
| Country, have kicked that fanctionary out of the room; that he was 
well acquainted with the name of ELLior in connexion with your lord- 
siip’s father-in-law, Lornp Minto, whose mission to Italy a few years 
aro His Masesty was pleased to designate as one of the biggest 
‘ulares on record; that he had expected better things from Lorp 
PALMERSTON, upon whom he had relied to coanteract the known 
nepotism of your lordship; that Mr. GLapstons, who can speak 
Italian and does understand the condition of the country, ought to 
| Save known better than to have submitted to (I regret to have to 
| Tepeat the expression) ‘this gross Whig job;” that he would endea- 
vour to be civil to Mr. Erzior when he came, but that he could hardly 
| Tely upon a relative and a nomince of your lordship for that counsel 
| and aid which His Masesty was graciously pleased to say he had 
{| aways received from myself; and, finally, that he hoped I would still 
; emain in Italy, as his trusted friend, although not as the representa- 
> re of a sovernment which (it is with pain that I quote His Masestv’s 
ae words) had treated me with scandalous injustice and ingrati- | 
ude, 
Few things, in the course of a tolerably long and active life, have 
ven me greater pain than to be made the invsluntary reporter of 





At any rate, they certainly appear a little more intelligible 


apply to the “War Christians” who applanded Mr. Berciurn at 
Exeter Hall. 


which is an act of impartial justice that everyone approves. 
his lordship will be led to apologize for what was no less his fault than 


his folly. 
late to mend, it is seldom too earl-y to apologize. 


boast of the cures they experience. 
cause of all remedies, they aave enough of it, for they 


Hia(H)NE-MANN. 
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such injudicious language ; but as this is the last opportunity I shall 
seh > ging your lordship private and authentic information in the 
a dispatch, J have not considered myself justified in entirely 
| Suppressing the hasty words of the Kine or NapLes. 
| That Hier Masesry has expressed approval of my services is sufficient 
| reward for a loyal English gentleman; though I also appreciate, and 
| I believe at exactly their proper value, the friendly expressions of your 
| lordship. : f 
The announcement that Mr. Extiot is to suceeed me bas not, I 
| must admit, taken me completely by surprise. I had, however, some 
faint notion that it might have been a Grey. 
I think of remaining at Turin. The superseded official of a govern- 
ment, I have still the honour to be the trusted confidant of a king. 
Your lordship’s considerate and generous conduet demands my per- 
sonal acknowledgments; and will, I feel certain, be duly appreciated 
by the English people.—I am, ete., James Hvupson, 








TOWN TALK. 


By THe LUNCHER aT THE Pups. 


HE Rev. “ War” Bercnen has been 
talking an immensity of nensemee 
at Liverpool and Exeter Hall. His 
last speech would have disgraced 
the school of soati-disant comie 
writers, who mingle scriptural quo- 
tations withinferior copy. He has 
the audacity to quote as special 
providences, in behalf of his buf- 
foonery, his recovery from a slight 
sore throat and the arrival of the 
American mail. Ile was good 
enough, in the first instance, to 
assist Providence by mustard 
plasters and a wet jacket. I only 
wish I had had the trimming of it. 
How any persons of average intel- 
ligence can be led away by sueh 
low language, poor ideas, and shallow attempts at argument as his | 
cannot understand. Mas, Beecurr Stowr, who has written one good 
book in her life, has a good deal to answer for in having allowed this 
brother of hers to creep into notoriety on her head. It is just like the 
transparent dodges of the Federal government, to try and persuade us 
that they have any sympathy with the negro, by sending over a rowdy 





| parson to talk himself black in the face. 


The reports of Sin Witt1aM ARMSTRONG’S guns are 80 unfgvourale 
that the government will have to withdraw their charges againat the 
public for fear the public should refuse to withdraw theirs against them. 
Sin Witttam has gone into comparatively private life, and rumour , 


| says he is likely to become a very minor canon—at present we have ; 


not heard of what cathedral. If our readers wish to learn they should | 


Lonp Ler:rriu has been removed from the commission of the peace, 
Perhaps 


He will do well to remember that, though it’s never too 


——— 


I hear Mr. Ruskin has built himself a residence on the monntain 


side above Chamouni—a curious choice of locality for such a hater of 
shams; but then what can you expect of a man if he begins shilly- 
chalet-ing in this way ? 
ease among the clouds—and he certainly does vapour at times. 
Nevertheless, he will be mist in artistic circles. 


Perhaps he thinks he shall write with greater 





FORFIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


C m Correspondent. 
From Our Own Corresp geome, Nov. 186. 


Romp, on ite seven hills, is all forlorn ; : 
Would I could add, its ‘‘ Occupation s gone. 


es 








SAYING BY ovR BaGB IN THE Starr~”.— ilomeopathists may well | 
if faith, ae is said, is the chief 

can believe in 

' 


Suort anp Sweer.—A baby. 
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THEN THEY OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF THEMSELVES. 


Edith :—“ Wet, I pon’T THINK MUCH OF IT.” 
Clara :—“ Not THINK MUCMH OF IT, DEAR? 


—— i a 


Comic Wistorie of Heraldvie. 
Boke pe Fprste. 


Cuarrer VI.—Or Lines. 


Tue next members of the Heraldic family we shall present to our 
readers are the “lines,” which, as they are not many in number, and 
are easy to remember, can hardly be called hard lines. They aro 
used to divide the shield into two or more parts, and, like mothers-in- 
law in families, effect their divisions in different ways. First of all, 
there is the party per pale—which has not, as might at first sight be 
supposed, any connexion with a housemaid or a whitewasher, both of 
whom are necessarily parties with pails—but is simply a straight line 
drawn through the shield from top tobottom ; next, party per fess, a 
line across the shield ; parted per bend, a diagonal line from right to 
left_—this name natarally reminds us of bowing to, a departing 
acquaintance, while the next parted per bend sinister—a diagonal line 
from left to right carries with it the same idea, and also calls to mind 
giving a bad sixpence to an omnibus condactor on a dark night, which 
may be called parting with a bender sinister. When the field is 
divided into four equal parts, it is said to be quartered, but when by 
«.aronal lines, forming a kind of St. Andrew's cross, it is said to be 
parted by ealtire. 

These divisions were made in order that several people’s arms 
might be put into the same coat—an uncomfortable arrangement 
when applied to the garments of evervday life, but which in Heraldry 
was common enough. 





Wty, THBY WEAR NOTHING ELSE IN Paris!” 


' and decline such a notion. 


Besides these, there are eight varieties of lincs, but as we have no | 


wish to get anybody into a line, we shall at once enumerate them. 


Printed and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the 0% 





SOK NAAN WORSE AND WORCESTER. 
‘ NN SSEXY SRANY East Duper took occasion to pass 
he Yh WN some remarks on public executions while 

Re WN opening the Michaelmas quarter sessions 
KS \\ | for the county of Worcester. They are 
~~ | A) such as ought to lead to his expulsion 
| WAY from the commission of the peace. 


| ‘He considered a public execution was 
| nothing more than a public spectacle of a 
| most demoralizing tendency, and he added 
an opinion that the railway companies, which 
helped this abominable system for their own 
profit, ought to be brought to a better sense of 
the duty which they owed to the public.” 





Considering that the law, which his 
lordship is supposed to administer, 
sets up public executions as an example 
and salutary moral lesson, it is plain that 
the railway companies are doing no more 
than their duty in bringing as many 
people as possible to witness them. A 
good action is its own reward, and if the 
| railways make a little profit out of the 
| crowds they convey to Mr. Catcrart’s 
| government school, they surely deserve 
it. ‘Taking the law’s view of the case, 
| we cannot help thinking that the Satur- 
| day half-holiday should be selected for 
| these elevating exhibitions in preference 
| to the usual Monday morning—schools 
| should be provided with reserved seats 
| on the roof of the jail, and spaco railed 
| off for the crinolined presence of the fair 
| sex. There is no use in stopping half- 
| way. If the law orders public execu- 

tions for the benefit of our morals, it 
| is worse than absurd to try and prevent 
| people from going to see them, and an 
| obvious neglect of the benefits offered 
| by a Christian civilized country not to 
| make a point of attending ourselves and 
| taking our families. Let us have no 
half-measures. 


SAYING BY OUR SAGE IN THE STREETS. 
| —Any baker knows how to make wheat 
to bread, but how many people are igno- 
rant how to make bread to eat! 





} 





1. The ingrailed, which consists of a series of semicircles, with th® 
points turned downwards, and gives us the idea of a row of college- 
puddings, as purveyed at eating-houses, 2 la slap bang. 2. The 
invected; here we have the college-puddings turned upside down. 
3. The wavy; persons with very fertile imagination can fancy this 
represents the waves of the sea—for our own parts, we waive the idea, 
4. The nebuly; as this word is derived 
from nebula, a cloud, we suppose this line is thus called from its 
resemblance to one; if so, all we can say on the subject is, that 
the likeness is missed. 5. The embattled; which represents the 
battlements of a castle, and was most probably borne by knights on 
the days they to battle meant to go. 6. The raguly; this line looks 
like the trunk of a tree with the branches cut short off—an arrange- 
ment which would do much towards facilitating the ascent, which 
leads us naturally to conclude that this denoted impecuniosity or being 
up a tree. 7. The indented; here we have the teeth of a saw, and 
the connexion which it naturally has with” carpentering, of course 
makes it a plainer thing to understand that it otherwise would be. 
Finally, we have the dancetty, and this is the saw-teeth over again, 
but blunter, and only three of them. It might have been supposed 
that, as these two lines represent saw teeth, they would have been 
drawn first to get rid of them, but instead of that they have been 
kept till the last. 

Having thus run over the Heraldic lines, we will now shunt our 
train of thought for a week. In our next number we shall have a few 
“differences” (not of opinion) in blazonry. 


Tue Best “Srocx” TO INVEST 1N.—That of health. 








, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—November 7, 1863. 
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THE SUBTERRAN 


PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND- 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 


BY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF THE DAY, 


Boox VIII.—UNpDER THE PAVEMENT. 


By W. H-re-s-n A-Nsw-kTH. Author of “ Rookwocdifhecould,” 
“Jack Sheppard,” “Jerry Abershaw,” “Sir John Dean Paul,” | 
“Mr. Roupell,” “The Tower of London,” “ Windsor Castle,” “ The 
Old Chelsea Bun House,” “ Hicks’ Hall,” &c., &c. 





I.—IN THE DARENESS. 


“SavVED, by my halidome!” said SyKEs; adding with a proper 
spinit of self-respect, “and by my own ingenuity.” 

To give the reader an accurate and lively idea of the subterranean | 
constructions in which the fugitives had sought refuge, would entail, | 
On the most moderate computation, about two hundred pages of 
minute architectural description, similar to those which I have de- 
voted to “ Windsor Castle” and“ The Tower of London,” and which 
itis my intention—health being spared—to devote to a considerable 
Majority of the ancient houses of Great Britain. For the present, 
However, accuracy must be temporarily sacrificed to interest. I re- 
serve the description for an appendix. 

Black, black as Erebus was the cavern into which SyKks and his 
faithful follower had descended ; and even the practised eyes of the 
urglar, accustomed as they were to make a little light go a long 
pn at first failed to penetrate the deep obscurity that reigned 
Nar The peril, indeed, could scarcely be considered over. 
faa triumph of engineering skill, the noble monument | 
“A oo energy into which they had ventured, was absolutely 
Fp — in its complexity ; passage crossed passage, vault became | 
wader & with vault, and without some such clue as that which 
ae the jealous ELEANOR to the bower of Farr RosaMonp (an | 

resting incident which I intend to treat, some day or other, in a | 
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EAN CAROUSAL. 


three volumed historical novel), it seemed almost impossible for the 
fugitives to find their way out. 

SYKEs, however, reflected that by following the inclination of the 
ground itself, and by keeping, so to speak, down-hill, he must ulti- 
mately come to the outlet; and with this idea for his only guide, he 
stepped forward. 

Gradually, as their eyes became (as it were) acclimatised, the fugi- 
tives began to be conscious of a dim light from above. It was indeed 
feeble and obscure ; but it was at any rate better than none at all, 
and they went on with greater assurance and with a more cheerful 
tread, as soon as they discerned it. 

It was tolerably certain that they had contrived to throw the police 
off their scent. GRABBER, indeed, had he been uninjured, might pro- 
bably have had sagacity and keenness enough to follow up their trail ; 
but GraBrer had—at any rate, for the moment—got his gruel ; 
and the truly British boson of RoceR Sy kgs treated the idea of being 
captured by an American policeman very much in the way that America 
herself treats her debts. He repudiated it. A good deal of anxiety 
still troubled his mind. Whocan wonder at this? It is indeed hard 
to be suddenly baffled in a great attempt ; and to find oneself, instead 
of the lematent master of a bank, a hunted fugitive in a sewer! 
Ah, even the boldest and bravest of our English criminals have had 
these trials and disappointments to endure; and a full account of 
a good many tribulations of a similar character will be found in the 
two romances which I have consecrated to the memories, respectively, 
of RicuakpD TURPIN and of JoHN SHEPPARD, 





II.—A DIGRESSION. 


I conress that I am far from being satisfied with the task that I 
have undertaken. I fully expected, as I fondly hoped, that it would 
be mine to trace the prisoner’s escape; but I thought that it would 
be effected in a different manner, and I was anxious to introduce a 
black mare. , 

Yes! Off rides my Syxes on his spanking tit on a bright autumn 
morn, along the broad English highway, on which for years he has 
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been a courteous and gentlemanly robber—off he rides, at a brisk trot | 
at fret, which swells little by little into a gallop, and then rushes 
from a gallop into an eestasy of speed. On he goes, swiftly as the wind. 
Stand aside, tollman ! such passengers as this care little for turnpikes. 
Out of the way, waggeners! ‘This horseman carries a brace of 
barkers. Give ground, one and al). Cheer him if you like—he is nes 
above praise—but beware lest ye hinder or delay him. Is it a rage 
that he rides? See! the hoofs of his charger strike fire from the 
flinte. On—and on—and on—even more swiftly, even more eagerly 
be res. His teeth are firmly set, his eyes look clearly, resolutely | 
forwards. At times he lays his hand with a loving pat of encourage- 
meus upon the shoulder of the darling mare that carries him so 
heavely along at such aglorious pace. Andshe? She has not turned 
c. eir of her coat; her ears now and then are thrown back as if to 
‘ah the “ Bonny Bess” more clearly tat he utters; her eyes are 
‘pi! of fire; she is all blood, and glory, amd speed. A race? Yes; 
smd the stake is the life of the rider! On they go! Through the 
powsy village, where old ecrones, sleeping in the sun, wake up at the | 
“wander of the hoofs, where the brawny blacksmith runs to his forge. | 
yr that he may see who rides so well. On they go! Past woods, 
08 aataumnal colours seem to reel past them, so magnificent the | 
ave, past holt and shaw, over open down and wide windy 
mmmen. On they vo! Past roadside inns, where the half-sodden 
yper drowsily rises and staggers to the door as he hears the hurrying | 
».00fs—where the horses in the paddock neigh im loud rivalry. On | 
~aey zo! See! he steadies bimself just a little im his saddle as the 
‘gare gives a slight lurch—a slight heave of the flank ; tush! ‘twas 
at a twinge, a moment’s twinge ; she is right again ; she is good for 
ours even yet; and on they go, more swiftly than ever, yeu would | 
‘ay, as though “ Black Bess” were anxious to make up for even an 
wtant’s weakness by redoubled specd. 7'hat is the way in which I 
ould have liked to treat the flight of hocrer Syxxgs from the ollicers | 
{ the law. The exigencies of the story forbid my deimg so. 


} 





IlI.—Mvsic snp LientTs. | 
ScppeEnty Sykes stopped. At one and the same moment it | 
2x%¢med to him that he saw in the distance a glare of light and that he 
eard a gush of song. 

Strange as it may seem, he was correct in both suppe: tions. There 
pas lizht—there was song. 


Keeping himself as much in the dark as possible,: 1d mot giving 
he slivhtest indication of any desire to join in the chorus, SYKES 
mused and reflected. As he did so he suddenly heard the well-known 
refrain of “ Nix my dolly, pals, fake away.” 


Itis doubtful whether even Kino Ricuagp of the Lion Heart when 
he heard BLONDEL sinying the well-rememvered Provencal romance | 
outside his dunyeou-wall experienved more rapture than that which 
suffused the breast of SyKksS—a man ef equal hardihood—when he 
caught the words of the memorable felonious chorus which I had the | 
honour to immortalize in my admirable novel * Rookwood,” ° 

Hle took it for yranted that the revellers were kindred and congenial 
spirits, and accordingly he advanced towards them, still with much 
caution, for a hasty or indiscreet step might still have its danyers— 
miyht stall ruin all, 

Suddenly as he crossed a dark archway, he felt himself garotted, 

He flung olf the garotter by the peculiar back-play familar to the 
danwerous classes ; and whilst the former was still recovering from his 
wiontshment at the magaificent manner in which his attempt at 
stranyulation had been frustrated, Sykes addressed him in the sevret 
language of these hardy children of felonious toil. 

\ wood understanding was soon arrived at, and the warotter, when 
he had quite recovered, invited SykK Es to the festive board, 


1V.—Tae Frenoniovs CaRrovsr. 


Tury were a goodly company assembled under that vaulted roof, 


In 4 sHuy recess, There was yrog galore. There were all kinds of 
American drinks, from the simplicity of the “cobbler” to the com- 
plication of the “smash.” 

\:monyst those who sat around that hospitable board, an Enylish 
eruminal— known as OLD Mike the Maunderer— at once recognized our 
hero—whose name, indeed, was already familiar in Trans-Atianti 
criminal eireles. He was accordingly received with acclamations, 


which grew still more hearty when he announced that he had just 
escaped from the police, and that he had left INspkcrok GRABBER 
for dead. 

‘Fill, fill, my boys! ~ Quaff, quaff the rosy wine to our boon 
companion, Rogeg Sykes!” cried the chairman, Zepepian J. 
QuigGerRy, a forver, 































































The toast was received with enthusiasm. 

“And now,” cried QuIGGERY, “perhaps Brother GovuGE will 
oblige us with a song ?” 
BrorHerR GovucgE—’twas the man who had garotted SyKEs—at 


once struck up-= 


“The robbers of old were a horse-riding lot ; 
They were deuwéd good hands at a gallop or trot, 
As, clapping the spur to the flanks of a tit, 
They cried, ‘Stand and deliver !’ to soldier or cit. 


They could dress in gay clothes, they could strut in the Mall; 
They could do the polite, they could dance like Duvat ; 

Yet were married at last, with a noose for a ring, 

Like ABERSBAW, SHEPHARBD, Dick TURPIN, and KING !” 


“ What will you have the pleasure of saying, brother,” asked the 
chairman, “after that pleasing harmony ?” 
“ Well,” answered GouGe, “ Pl give you a toast.” 
“The wind that blows the ship wet goes, and the lass that 
loves a garotter !” 
Enthusiastically was the toast honoured. iz 
“ Perhaps,” said the Chairman, “ Brother Syxgs would oblige? | 
He looks as if he’d got a singing face ” | 
The burglar at once began,— 


When the luck it goes agin me—when Pm brought before the beak, | 

With halfa dozen witnesses, to character to speak, 

D’ye think I get obstreperous ? Why, no such fool lam; | | 

I shows my resignation, and I takes it like a lamb! | 
Flam! Cram ! | 
Hand us round a dram * 

I patter to the Chaplain, and | takes it like a lamb! 


When they locks me up securely, where I knows as I’m on view, 
I’m as steady as a magistrate a-sitting in his pew ; 
I stuffs my head with textes, as full as I can eram, | 
And I audibly repeats ’em, till they takes me for a lamb! | 
Flam! Sham ; 
Hand us reund a dram ! 
[ patter to the Chaplain, till he takes me for a lamb! 


When the gammoning is over, and I’ve got my ticket right, 
It’s needless to inform yer as my conduct alters quite ; 
| prowls about the city,—a garotter still I am— 
And nobody wot meets me would mistake me fora lamb! 
Flam! Sham! 
Hand us round a dram ! 
SHOULD I MEET THE WORTHY CHAPLAIN, WOULD HE TAKE ME 
FOR A LAMB? 





A SONG FOR THE THRONG. 


NEUTRAL RIGHTS AND BELLIGERENT WRONGS. 


As Mr. BULL, that man of pith, 
Was calmly sipping “ eallid with,” 
All in ns chimney-nook, 
tle reached a volume from the shelf; 
intending to amuse himself. 
It was a story-book. 


Tt told how Mr. Ponts Tis 
(.A very funny name was his) 
Sold whips and walking-sticks ; 
And in the village where he thrived 
A butcher and a baker lived, 
Who put him ina fix. 
' 


As thus :—These two would fall to cuffs, 
And then with him vet into huffs. ; 
For calmly standing by ; " 
For he was peaceable. The fray 
He would not join in, either way, th 
Remarking, “ No, not I!” Pp 
( 
But when the butcher wished a stick, 
His adversary to be-lick, 
Tis sold him one— of ash ; SéE 
Aud when the baker had a whim : 
To buy a whip, he sold it him, the 
And with a stinging lash. the 
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Said he, “‘ My business is these goods, 
These slender thongs and sturdy woods, 

To every one to vend ; 
An p’rhaps ’twill happen—who can tell ?-— 
That, thanks to these stoft sticks I sell, 
The feud may sooner end,” 


One day to Tis the butcher came: 

“You know the baker*” “Soura?” “ The same, 
I’ve quatrel’d, sir, with him; 

So have no dealings with the oaf ; 

For if you buy a singte loaf, 
1’ll tear you limb from limb.” 


Tis was an easy sort of man, 

To bandy words was not his plaa; 
He let the matter drop. 

But so it chanced, ere day was done, 

One of his boys, his eldest son, 
Came up into the shop ; 


And thus unto his father said, 

“ Daddy, I’m going to buy some bread.” 
“The dewoe you are !” said T1s ; 

“ Why, North, the batcher yonder, swore 

That we must bay of Sovrn no more. 
‘That’s where the matter is.” 


Then sitting on his counter down, 
Tris bent his brows in thoughtful frown, 
While he his chin did rub. 
Quoth he, “ If Nort and Sottrn will fight, 
I’m peaceable, and do what’s right,— 
Why mayn’t I have my grub ?” 


Then putting on his hat, he strode 
From out his shop and down the road 
Toward where the baker dwelt; 
But took a sapling in his fist, 
Because its logic was, he wist, 
So quickly seen—and felt. 


Norra met him near the baker’s shop. 
* Hullo !” he cried—*“ old fellow, stop ! 
*T'were better for your hide.” 
Quoth straightway Tis, “ Mind what you do! 
For bread from him, as meat from you, 
I will have. Stand aside !” 
* * * * * 


JOHN Brett flung down the story-book, 

And jumped up from the chimney-nook, 
And slapped his solid thigh. 

“Egad!” said he, “that story sounds 

A wise one.” And he added, “ Zounds! 
The lesson’s one I'll try. 


“Small odds what diplomats indite ; 
Peaceable people have a right 
To what’s in reason’s bounds, 
In spite of those who fight and brawl— 
Those—why they have no right at all.” 
And BULL repeated “ Zounds !” 


Quoth he, “ Let North and South at will 
Keep up the furious strife, and still 

Each other cut and carve ; 
One thing I’m clear on —from henceforth, 
A fig for either South or North, 

My people shall not starve !” 


—_—-— - 





. ADDRESSED TO Mr. DisragLt.—When a farmer has bad crops, 
Goes he gonerally make a rye face ? 

Morro ror Bow Srreet.—When people have been “ charged,” 
the sooner they “go off”—if permitted—the better. 

fue New Wkpewoop PatreRN.—GLapsTone’s Mug at the 
Pottenies, 

Tur Most Dirriccrt Tu1nc To Get IN THE CrTy.—Along. 

SIGNS OF aN Earty Winrer.—A flock of pantominists was 
seen to pass over Waterloo Lridve a few mornings ago. 
_ SAYING BY oCR SaGe IN THE STREETS —The commencement of 
the worst phase of American slavery was when the Federals forged 
their own fetters by putting a Link-on their own necks. 


— titties semanas 
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TOWN TALK. 


By tH8® LUNCHER AT THE PUps. 


Wat would the Clubs do without scandal? There have been 
many very wonderful ramours afloat lately. I heard Bogene, of the 
Carlton, remarked to Burrer, of Boodles, “on revient tonjours a ses 
Premiers amours.” But I don’t believe it. Atany rate, the King or 
Dantomey has solemnly asseverated that he will not be present at any 
human sacrifices in St. George’s, Hanover Square, during his stay in 
England, which he is about to visit in company with Cartan BURTON, 
Conimandet-in-Chief of the Amazons, and the rest of his suite, and 
oad attendants. However, as the great SmirH observed, “time will 
show.” 

THE court-martial on CoLONEL CRawLRy does not appear to be 
any nearer than it was. The unwinding of red tape is a necessarily 
slow and tedious process; but I hope the public will not allow the 
authorities to put them—and the trial—off too long. It is not usual 
to employ Jawyers at court-martials, but for the sake of simplifying 
matters, we some barrister of eminence will be employed to 
instruct the Ju Advovate-General, who, to judge from his previous 
— knows as much about law as a doctor of divinity knows about 
physie, 

Bel Demonio, the my*tery of the advertisement sheets of the Times 
and Telegraph, recently revealed as the new piece at the Lyceum, was 
performed to a oro house on the last day of last month. It is 
adapted from the French, with great skill, by Joun Brovenam, who, 
if he chose to be as easy on these points as playwrights, that could be 
named, Might claim to be the most saccessful original dramatist in 
England. I esy Maz. Fecuter will not in vain make a-peal to 
the public with this new Bei(/). His French stage, by the way, 
seems to work very well. and the effect, in point of scenery, is a 
marked improvement on the old style. It is quite clear that Fortune 
ought to attend on the spirited Manager, for he has Fetehed-her all 
the way from Paris. 

GaRIDALDI is reported to have taken to fishing at Caprera. He is 
very successful, if rumour says true, and far more worthy a follower 
of the judicious Hookrr than the American General of that name. 
Let not, however, tyranny suppose that the fishing-line is the only 
line left for the wounded General. He has a rod for a fool’s back as 
well as for fishes, so BoMBALINO need not prick up his ears at the 
news that the General has retired to such of-fish-ial duties. 

PLANCHE’S Golden Fleece, which, by the way, was not fleeced from 
anybody, was revived the other day at the Haymarket. It contrasts 
very favourably with the present school of burlesque, with real puns 
instead of verbal contortions. It is to be wished that some chip of 
the old PLANCHE could be found, for the sake of the stage. 

Tue war in New Zealand is assuming alarming proportions. The 
“ Maori, Maori, quite contrary,” is likely to give us a good deal of 
trouble. And what is worse, while the troops are being conveyed 
trans mare from England. the handful on the spot will find it 
difficult to hold their own and make the natives own their hold. It 
is asked why the Sikh troops have not been sent to India, but there 
are great difficulties in the way of such a “ Sikh transit.” 

Monsieur Napar’s friends seem much amused by the conster- 
nation of the Hollanders at their appearance in the giant balloon. 
It really is curious that the natives were so astonished, they ought 
to be accustomed to the sight of extensive flats, 

' A PAINFUL accident occurred to a dignitary of the Church the 
other day. He was sitting at the window of a railway-carriage in 
the express train on the Great Western Railway, conversing with his 
amiable partner. In trying to indicate the exact position of the 
steeple of Salisbury Cathedral, he was observed to put his arm ont. 
The injury was promptiy attended to, and the window closed to 
prevent a repetition of the misfortune. It is said the rev. sufferer is 
progressing favourably. 

=————————aaaaa===" 
A RHYME WITH NO, NONSENSE ABOUT IT. 


Tere once was a rowdy called BercneR, 
Who of bloodshed and strife was the preacher ; 
But England said “ Pooh! 
We won’t listen to you, 
An illiterate war-gospel teacher.” 
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Tue Reat Desert Frowrr.—That produced from the grains of \ 


sand. 
Axp We snorrp Be Riont, Too.—In certain “ high latitudes” | 


the days are often of less than two hour’ duration. We should call 
this an illustration of the old saying, “ Light come, light go.” 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 


We have already proved to our readers that the private delibera- | 
tions of Hea Masesty’s Cabinet Ministers are, fo us, no secrets; and | 
we are happy to be able to make a similar statement with regard to | 
the conferences held by Her Masesty’s Opposition. What are the | 
sources of our information? The answer is left for the historian of 


the future. 


ScENE.— The Mansion of the EARL OF DERBY. Present—That EaRL, 
the ViscouNT MALMESBURY, two or three Dukes, Mk. BENJAMIN 
DiIskaKr.i, and a whole host of others. 


Derby.—No! I won't do it. 
The lower order of Dissenting ministers may if they like; Z won't. 
It would be grossly unfair, 

Malmesbury.—Well, but what’s to be done? There’s Foreign 
Policy, but we couldn’t well abuse Pam for that when we haven't 
any of our own, 

Derby.—I repeat, my lords and gentlemen, that if our good friend, 
Me. Disgak.t, has found a policy during the recess, well and good. 
We can make a stand then. Personally, I don’t want office. I have 
eighty thousand a year and the gout. But I do think we’ve been 
out quite long enough. “Come, DISRAELI, my man. 

Disraeli —When the Sybilline Books were brought to the airy 
PALMERSTONS of ancient Rome—— 

Newdegate.—-Whatever does he mean ? 

Derby.—A little plainer, Diz. Remember where you are. Don’t 
speak over the heads of your audience (sotto voce). There are dukes 
in the room. 

Disraeli.— Frankly, then, I will tell the meeting that I have not 
found a policy ; but neither have I deserted a principle. (Applause | 
Jrom those who think they understand.) 

Spooner.—If the right honourable gentleman hasn’t a policy, Z 
have. The Conservative party ought to be eminently religious. 
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I should blush for the name I bear. | 


there, eh ? 
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Second Whip :—“ Now Tuex, Muittcum ’pon Parvo, ovT OF THE ROAD, THERE!” 








Dukes.—Yes, by Jove! ; 

Spooner.—Look here. I should bring in a Bill for the periodical 
inspection of nuns—I mean nunneries, you know, and another mea- 
sure for the abolition of idolatry in India, and, generally speaking, I 
should punish absence from church for more than two consecutive 
weeks as felony, and then we could see what the effect of that 
would be. 

Stanley.—The effect of that would be a revolution in Ireland, 4 
rebellion in India, and an Anti-State Church Government in 
England. 


Dukes (feebly).—Hasn’t got his father’s ability. Isn’t sound. 


Clever, of course ; not sound, though—no, no, not sound. 


Pakington.— When I was in office I made a good deal of political 
capital out of the reconstruction of the Navy. 
Disraeli (sotto voce).—Which had to be reconstructed again. 


Mr. Trehern.—If anybody is wanted to speak plain truths in | 


disagreeable language, I hope that my speeches at Coventry 
have —— 


Mr. Ferrand.—I rise to order. 
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| 
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I have a certain position in the | 


ranks of our party. That position I will not tamely be robbed of. | 


If vituperative eloquence is required, I hope that my speeches at | 


Devonport —— 

Mr. Trehern.—The honourable member is a blustering demagogue 
anda ranting howler. 

Mr. Ferrand.—The honourable member is a superannuated driveller, 


a worn-out imbecile, an—— 


Derby.—Order, gentlemen ; this is not the House of Commons. 
Dukes (mumbling feebly to each other).—Good, egad. 
Good, very good. Capital leader, capital. 


know. Good, very good. Yes. 


Disraeli—The time, my lords and gentlemen, requires not | 


epigrammatic antithesis nor covert satire, but a plain exposition of § 
practical policy. 
Dukes (more feebly than ever).—Goed, too. Yes, he’s very clever. 
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He had ’em | 
So sound, you 
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| Can’t trust him though. Throw us over some of these days. Sure 


to. Too clever by half for our set. Yes. 

Derby.— Well, then, my lords and gentlemen, we have still to 
dispose of Finance and Reform, both of which, with your permission, 
we'll postpone till after lunch. 








AT THE PLAY. 


HE tomb of the 
CAPULETS, to 


defunct conven- 
tionalities have 
been consigned 
of late years, will 
have to be con- 
siderably en- 
larged. Room 
will have to be 
found for the 
stage 
the “ flies,” the 
* footlights,”and 
the “ grooves ” 
that have so 


and each man, 
who has in his 
time played. 


yet live to wit- 
ness the swift | 
departure by the | 
very next stage | 
- of other mori- 
bund associates of his early theatrical life. Mr. FecHTex has not merely 
opened the Lyceum for asecond season, but he has opened an entirely | 
new view of the capabilities of a theatre. Henceforth we may hope 
to see the drama sharing in the improvements that have become | 
characteristic of our age, and managers waking up to a perception of 
all that Science has done during the last quarter of a century to Im- 
prove Art. Farewell to the footlights and gas-lighted rails, the green- 
coated footmen and sky-bordered vales ; allso bright, all so clear, here 
a pitite can tell, that wherever he sits he is sure to fare well. The 
air of the old Lyceum plays about us, but the theatrical atmosphere 
is entirely changed. The heated vapour that used to float above the 
orchestra, making the lower extremities of all who came down to it 
suggestive of elephantiasis, no longer mystifies the vision. The 
scalloped sky, the ceilings sliced into canvas sandwiches, the “ wings ” 
—probably so called only because they were attached to “the flies”— , 
and the intrusion of those green-coated and plush-bebreeched gentry 
who irritated even the gallery into ironical receptions, will no more 
afflict the eye of the playgoer.. They are doomed, and thus ends their | 
sentence, ; 
Bel Demonio is a stirring drama, best shown after the Hibernian 
fashion by the spectators keeping in their places till the very last 
moment. ‘The story is not clearly told, but it is quite as intelligible 
as the reason why it bears that title which has been saved so long 
among the hoardings of the metropolis. It is not a Duke’s Motto, but 
it is quite as likely to appear before the run is over and the public 
take rest. All London will see it, few will clearly understand it, and 
some will say that they have witnessed everything done in it before. 
Bel Demonio has come forth and proved our old acquaintance, S51XTUS 
THE FirtH. It must be added that Mr. Fecurer makes love with 
a8 much irresistible force as ever, and his devotion and tenderness 
will charm every young lady into the mental aspiration that “ Heaven 
had made her such a lover.” The company is quite as good as last 
season, and whenever MR. FECHTER appears on the scene you may 
safely exclaim, “ A pretty set he has got about him,” and they will not 


only take no offence, but the scene-painter will feel complimented. 
_ A farce called Beauty or the Beast at Drury-lane must certainly 
aave been a premature production of the comic scenes in store for 


> 


the forthcoming pantomime. Nothing is wanting but the red-hot 
poker, which Mr. Botrno has probably not yet allowed to pass out of 
oe hands. The hearty roars of laughter are, however, pleasant to 
aear after the solemn reverence with which crowded audiences are 
listening to Manfred, and making believe they like. 

THe Opp Man. 








which so many | 


many,parts,may | 























. 8 Comic Historie of Peraldric. 


Boke ve Fprste. 
CHapTteER VII.—Or DiIrFreRENces. 


DIFFERENCES signify in Heraldry the distinguishing marks in an 
eseutcheon, whereby various members of the same family might be 
known one from the other. Thus, in ancient times, if a rich uncle 
had two nephews, to one of whom he had promised something for 
himself, or a sound thrashing, while to the other something for his 
pocket, or a five-pound note, and they both made their appearance 
before him with their beavers down, it would only be by the differences 
of- their coat-armour that he would be able to distinguish them. In 
modern times, the coat most probably worn by the one to be thrashed 
| would be a cut-away. 

Ancrnt differences consisted of bordures, which were, as their 
name denotes, borders placed round the interior of the shield, and 
| were simply used to distinguish the different branches of the same 
| family ; or, to put it more familiarly, that the various offshoots of the 


footman, | tree might be twigged. 


Modern differences may be said to go still further to the root of the 
tree, and distinguish, not only the branches, but even the boughs and 


| leaves, or rather the various sons of the same father. 


An eldest son bears a file, or label, for his distinguishing badge. 


long blocked up |! Were it the fashion for young gentlemen with expectations to wear 


our exits and | their coats of arms in every-day life, the label would be particularly 
our entrances ; 


useful, and prevent any nonsensical flirtations with younger and less 
elizible sons ; and the label might be still further utilized by inscribing 


| thereon the exact amount of the rent-roll, and whether, and how 


deeply, the prospective property had been dipped. 

Son, number two, bears acrescent. This seems strange at first, and 
can only be accounted for by supposing that second sons not unfre- 
quently turn out regular Turks in their behaviour: hence the 
emblem. 

The third son takes as his badge a mullet, on account, perhaps, of 


_his prospects being if anything more fishy than those of his next 
_ elder brother. 


Not that the cognizance in question had anything to 
do with the sea, but bere a startling resemblance to a five-pointed 
star. 

A fourth son takes a martlet for his distinguishing coynizance. 
This is described by Dr. JOHNSON as a small bird without legs, used 
in Heraldry. Hence, we may say, that the badge of a fourth son is a 
bird-un to him. 

An amulet, or small ring, denotes a fifth son ; a clear hint that his 
chance of fortune lies in a ring, or, to reduce it to thoroughly modern 
ideas, marrying a girl with money. 

For son six, a fleur-de-lys is provided. Though what the supposed 
connection between them may consist of, except it be that the points 
of the fleur-de-lys show how the gentleman in question should stick 


| at nothing, we are unable to say. 


The seventh young gentleman of the family is distinguished by a 
rose. As seven is always supposed to be a lucky number, this must 
mean that his path in life is destined to be rosy. 

What in Heraldry is called a cross-moline decorates the eseutcheon 
of number eight. If the cross signifies the bias the actions of the 
holder are likely to take, it argues but badly for the family honour. 

Last of all comes the double-quatre-foil for the ninth son. And as 
the Heralds very properly cousidered that nine sons were enough for 
any man, they made no provisions for any further additions to the 
family ; therefore, supposing any more male scions make their 
appearance, they may sigh on in vain for any distinguishing cognizance. 


En alee 





A WARNING. 


Fx, having good reason to suppose that early next session an 
attempt will be made to induce Government to purchase the picture 
galleries belonging to Fowke’s Folly, hereby warns the public of the 
probable outrage upon good sense. As members of Parliament are 
just now in the habit of meeting their constituent:, he would 
remind the latter to enforce upon the former the necessity ior pulling 
down the last vestiges of one of the greatest jobe that ever disgraced 
thie country. “A thing of beauty is”—aud should be—“ a joy for 
ever?” but the results of an experiment to prove how bideous, 
monstrous, and uninteresting a structure may be built with bricks 
and suortar, should be got rid of with as little delay as possible. 


The public will have to come down handsomely if this ungainly 


barn stops up ugly. 


———— -_- ee 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No, 63.—RiGcHt How. W1Lt14M Beresrorp, M.P. 


WHEN we remind our readers that the subject of our present bio- 


graphy isa cousin of the late lamented MaRQuis OF WATERFORD, they | 
| combined with the love he bears D1sRAELt, we cannot help admiring 


will be prepared to read a romantic, not to say eccentric, history. 

He was born in the year 1798—we regret that we cannot state at 
what particular part of the habitable globe such a political comet started 
on his erratic orbit, but we venture a surmise that the happy spot was 
somewhere situate in a neighbouring isle, which is famous for its breed 
of bulls, and which gives the name of “Irish Elephant” to a creature 
of pachydermatous and uncleanly habits. 

Our hero—we are justified in the application of the term by CER- 
VANTES’ use of it in reference to Don QuixoTE—was sent to Oxford. 
Although he was a member of “ Skimmery,” he does not appear to 
have contented himself with a superficial acquaintance with the classics, 
for in 1816 he took a second class. He took his B.A. in 1819 and his 
M.A. in 1824, so that to some degree he may be considered a man of 


letters. 


a 
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It is not usual for a lad to receive a University education and | 
But | 


obtain honours to qualify him for a commission in the army. 


| 


| 
| 


in the Right Hon. W. BERESFORD’s case such was the line adopted— | 


He possibly 


though perhaps instead of line we should say cavalry. 


eutered the army as a vent for that pugnacity which in his later | 
years has led to his frequently pitching into his own party sooner than | 


| hot have a row with somebody. 


- | 
We presume the honourable gentleman was more amenable to dis- | 


cipline as a military officer than he has been as a political champion. 
At any rate, after serving in two regiments he quitted the service at 
the expiration of eleven years. He served in the 9th and in the 12th 
Light Drayoons, both lancer regiments, from which choice of an arm of 
the service it would appear that he is rather fond of carrying his point. 

In 1837 he contested Waterford, but without success. The electors 
no doubt were satisfied with the reputation achieved by their Marquis, 
and did not care to help a second of the famuly to vive runaway rings 
at Downiny-street, and to wrench off party’s knockers. 

In 1841 he contrived to persuade the constituency of Harwich that 
he was a very desirable M.P. The delusion lasted until 1847, when 
finding a still more benighted body of electors, he was returned for 
North Essex, which he still represents, having for his colleague Mr. 
Du CaNE, a more consistent Tory, but no greater statesman than 
himself. 

It was a matter of wonder how two such Tories came to be returned 
for Essex until lately, when a trial for the murder of an afflicted French- 
man revealed the depths of superstition and ignorance in which the 
county grovels. “ The nearer the metropolis the farther from sense !” 
and the county which returns Messrs. BERESFORD and Du CANE cer- 
tainly bears off the bell as the least enlightened district of England. 


In 1852 it will be remembered that for a short time the Govern- | 


ment fell—and it was a fall, even considering the ministry which re- 
linquished it—into the hands of Lokp Derby and Mr. DisraEtt. In 
the apportionment of plunder the War Otlice fell to Mayor BERESFORD. 
Why, we will not pretend to say. Perhaps the best claim that could 
be put forward to it was his—and that was no stronger one than 
that he had once been in the army. However, where there is no 
talent to demand power, it matters little under what pretences it is 
given awry. 

Masor Beresrorp has been well described as the enfant terrible of 
his party. He does not possess the gifts of reticence and unveracity, 
so necessary to constitute asound Tory. He is perpetually blurting 
out some truth which his party is desirous of simothering or misre- 
presenting. Last month only he complimented the PALMERSTON 
Ministry on having made the country proyress for some years more 
tranquilly than it had done for long. This is no credit to a Liberal 
Ministry, coming from such a quarter, but it must have been very 
unpleasant to his party, hungering for office. He pitched into the 
Standard for calling him a grumbler—which that really well-written 
paper was quite right in doing—and hinted that he would much 
sooner see GLADSTONE in power than Disrak_t, to which we heartily 
say ‘‘ Amen ”’-—but, then, as it may possibly have been already guessed, 
we are not fervid Conservatives. 

Mason Beresrorp is a fluent speaker, with what may be described 
as alight drayoon style of oratory. At the same time he is somewhat 
like the elephants of Indian warfare—not unlikely to turn round and 
damaye his own ranks. He is not often, therefore, put up to speak, 
Hie was once held to be on speaking terms with the man in the moon, 
and a chief agent in the distribution of the charities which the Carlton 
dispenses to those constituencies who like an admixture of liberality 
with Cons rvatisim. We are not sure whether we ean anv longer 
deduce the conclusion that the handsome building in Pall Mall is the 


| 
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Major-premises. The thorough dislike, which we believe the gallant 
officer feels for the Jewish Free-dance put in command over him, 
probably prevents his taking any active interest in the welfare of his | 
party. | 
In summing up our hero, we may admit he greatly resembles a cer- 
tain Witt WimBiehe is fondofquoting. He thinks “ much may be 
said on both sides,” and he says it in thorough good faith, for which, 
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him. We trust that Essex, long famous for its calves, will not ina 
weaker moment than usual discard its representative. It is not 
every day we find a Tory like him—one who speaks his mind—if he 
have a mind to speak. 


THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER II. 
Sec. 1.—OFr THE FEATURES. 
“ Tlow's your poor features?” —Popular Saying. 


OST of our readers will recollect 
that when we left them last 
week, their moral and physical 
energies had just been braced up 
preparatory to taking a pre- 
liminary plunge into the sea of 
faces which the London streets 
offer to their investigations, 
Before, however, entering upon 
the practical study of the charm- 
ing science of which we treat, 

we will put our readers up to the relative physiognomical values of the 

different features. The principal organs of the face are, the forehead, 
the eyes, the eyebrows, the nose, the mouth, the cheeks, the chin, 
the hair, the whiskers and beard, and the shirt-collar. Of these, each 


in its turn. 


& 
Nox « yest deal: has red very much % 


Sec. 2—Or THE FOREHEAD. 
** Wark for’rard, tantivy !"—Old Song. 

THe forehead occupies the space between the hair and eyes, just 
as the ordinary blucher occupies the space between the air an’ hose, 
The principal organs of intelligence are said to occupy this space 
between the hair and eyes; but if their air annyes you, they will 
move on, at a civil request. The grinding of these organs is, properly 
speaking, the province of the phrenologist rather than of the 
physiognomist, though the latter may with much propriety occasionally 
take aturn atthem. The best street studies of foreheads are to be 
found at Wapping and other maritime resorts about the east of | 
London, for sailors generally wear their hat on the back of their heads. 
Boatswains, however, especially, if very fond of Wapping, will often 
keep their rattan for’rard. 

Medieval heroes not unfrequently took their titles from the 
characteristics of the different features of the face. It is, indeed, 
generally supposed that “Front de Boouf” was so called in playful 
allusion to the fact that his forehead was “low.” We have, however, 
ood reason to believe that the correct reading is rather “ Front de 


| Buff’’—a soldier’s joke on the scarcity of dickeys in a warrior’s kit. 


Sec. 3.—OF THE EyEs. 
“T. O. U, £50."—Unpublished MS. by the Editor, (not) in his possession. 

Tuk eyes are the distorting lenses through which the unskilled 
observer examines his friends’ facial peculiarities, arriving thereby at 
absurd and illogical deductions. The usual allowance is two: ARGUS 
had a hundred ; LORD PALMERSTON’s measures usually receive about 
twice that number. Physiognomically speaking, the eye is s0 | § 
important a feature, that a bare examination of its expression will | 
generally serve as a correct index to its proprietor’s state of mind. | J 
Experiment—Take out a gentleman’s eye, when he isn’t looking, and ; 7 
examine its expression. If it is | ee 
angry and inflamed, its proprietor 
will be angry and inflamed also. 

If it is put out, he will be found to 
be very much put out also. If his 
eye iscut up, so likewise will he be. 
If his eyes are taken out of his 
head, he will be very much un- 
eyed. Bearing this latter fact in 
mind, wipe the eye upon which 
you have been experimentalising 
carefully on a dry handkerchief 
when you have quite done with it, 
and return it with a conciliatory %, 
speech. * 
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t be admitted that this rule is not infallible in its | 


Exception— It must : 
ication and even we, with all our experience, have occasionally been 
sve e ¢ - ' 


i 

a sived in the interpretation of the expression of a pair of eyes taken | ae oe FOR REGULATING THE 
by ‘themselves. Example— We ‘ | + THD CITY OF LONDON. 

were occupying 2n humble artiste’s | 

box on the second tier, at HER 
Masesty’s Theatre, during a 
recent performance of “ Faust,” 
when we noticed, in the course ol 
the incidental divertissement, a 
remarkably pretty countess glan- 
cing at us With an expression of 
esuntenance Lo which our artist 
has done but scanty justice in the ; 
accompanying sketch. We have &* 
never been able to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion respecting 7 
its meaning, but a sense of; 


Notice ig honely iven, that at a Court of Momus, held in the inner- 

most recesses @ IN Office, 80, Fleet Street, on or about a period 
| Lnmaterial, the following buy-laws, rules, scales, orders, and regula- 
| tions, were made agent various matters within the City of London in 
| general, and the said street of the Fleet in particular, under and in 
| presence of the provisions provided by the luncheon purveyor of the 
| establishment — 

1.— Every omnibus, stage-carriage (metropolitan, Sir-richapd- 
Mayne’s or otherwise), licensed for the conveyance of passencers at 
separate fares, passing eastward or westward through the said street 
of the Fleet, shall, when it reaches the house, shop, office, domicile 
or by what other and (im)pertinent designation the said 80 Fleet 
Street, may be or is known and designated, forthwith stop, and allow 

: } i each, all, and every such passenger or passengers to alight, for the 
modesty induces us to attribute Zs purpose of inspecting the carteons of the periodical there published ; 
+ to unutterable loathing and %, Q 7 16} OR} YP | and the driver, conductor, or other person in charge of said vehicle. 
cedt nina \ a | Shall urge said passengers to purchase the current number instanter 
Black eyes typify a quarrelsome nature; brown eyes indicate a and the back mumbers at their earliest convenience. 
fickle disposition; and grey eyes bespeak constancy. Of course,a| 2.—No person shall drive any vehicle through the said street (except 
ventleman with one brown eye and one grey, is fickleeon one side and | between the hours of 8 p.m. on Saturday and 9 a.m, ou Monday) 
-onstant on the other. Ladies should always be careful to get on the | without conforming to th foregoing rule, under penalty ef being 
right side of people so distinguished, compelled to answer per post, at his own expense, the oft recurring 
query, “ Why give more P” 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK, 


MAZING Fact.—A_ gentle- 

man farmer writes to us to 
complain that his flower gar- 
den is absolutely overrun with 
weeds. He has caught several 
ofthem, and assures us that 
they are excellent smoking, 

Musicat. — A celebrated 
maestro, who is generally very 
successful with his audience, 
recently composed himse/f to 
sleep. 

LOVE AND SvictpE.—A 
gentleman who occupied a re- 
sponsible position in a well- 
known city house was lately 
very much cut up in conse- 
quence ot his rejection by a 
young lady ot great wealth and 


mentioned (nor any other hours), by wearing crinoline (nor any 
similar contrivance for creating inconvenience) of a larger vireum- 
ro £ 


ference than 72 yards (streets or alleys); nor wear a bonnet of 
fashionable shape extending upward more than 10 feet from the 


clematis, hollyhock, ivy, or any other creeping thing. 

4.—No person shall, during the aforesaid hours, deliver any coals, 
beer, wine, declarations of war, copy for FUN, who requires to see the 
Kditor personally on the subject of such delivery. 

5.—No person shall slide, slip, fall down, do splits or cart-wheels, 
nor stand, loiter, nor look into any shop window (save only the window 
of No. 80, Fleet Street, as aforesaid), nor walk “arm in arm ” without 
reasonable cause, nor shall hawk photovraphs of the railway blight on 
Ludgate Hill—stereoseopic slides of the “Guildhall mystery or the 
vanished valuables ”—‘“ The Bethnal Beadle and the vicious vestry ;” 
nor, in short, any other immoral production. 

6.— Every driver of any waggon, or other vehicle, and the rider of 
every horse or other animal (except always any person proceeding on 
a pig to Putney) shall submit to be hector’d, bullicd, maltreated, or 
otherwise abused by any Bobby on duty (or otherwise), and shall 
. £ agi adieg erecanagiins tamely submit to the same in manner as if he, she, or it were a Pole 
spmati posi, ar Heard - in Warsaw, a nigger in New York, a street stall-keeper in West- 
1ome in sma sinh of Eh minster, a counsel at an Old Bailey Sessions or Vice-Chancellor’s 
Mis nay erg oa oe pen Court, or, in fact, as if he, she, or it was not, and never had been, a 
. or es Lt ¢ha Tro: | sree Briton. 

CHay ston ait ee ee ane Te St SOD a No shoeblack (guards) other than those licensed by the Cute 

Terr Tins Piya ‘ een eaten a sazed this invention. We Commissioner of Common Sense shall be permitted to black the eyes 
understand that his invention has a ypealed claiming exemption on of each other or the boots of Her MAJESTY s lieyves, and in the event 
the vround of alse Sane I , © of two persons passing through said City, and one of them requiring 

Fortusyxrz Accipent.—A father of a family recently lost his the services of a shoeblack, he shall be immediately and forcibly sepa- 
“esti an s “ delivhit of cree ae ats wer bel one. rated from his companion, whether male or female, said companion 

per, ne < v ends, % ; } 


view of the said establishment during all or any of the hours above 
| 
| 
| 


NAVAL [NrTeELLiGeNce.—The stockbroker who rigged the market being obliged by ollicious Bobby to “move on from the immediate 
80 successfully jias been em loyed by the Admiralty. procimity” to the manifest discomfort of Hur Masesty’s said lieges. 
THE CHise.— A ee when in the act of winding his horn | , 8.—No p rs0n Toque clean hands shall omit to eall forthwith on 
had the misfortune to break the iainspring. roa oe a a a and enter tanto ful explanation of his: conduct 

, _ . ene ee 1 ee rom his youth upward, 
an ees — recently set an investigation on 9 —In the interpretation of these Bye-laws the words “ street,” 
sepa tees *) S0Gt ae “reasonable cause,” “imimedsate proximity,” or, in fact, any other 


Ty _ ° . 
[ c (‘tr ' prea ra syrhe ” > aed ainted with ° 
- E ' tT DIREcT. A centleman who was ang Ler] ¥ jay passed | words shall be held to bear any aud every significance which the dis- 
Ne real characte as onan ee x tr ia > ext da ASS . 
: +. x character of a desperately bad half a ene BSS yt cretion or malice of any Peeler may invest them with. 
aa ime st ep ) TA « +t ‘ » , : ; . ° . s 
street, pretending that he didn't know it. And notice is hereby further given, that at the expiration of one 


| week from the date hereof, it is intended to apply to Her Masusty’s 








=.—... 1 eee : . . 
Chief Pugilist, the Secretary of State for Ireland, for. powers to compel 
A “ LUCUS A NON LUCENDO.” ' all persons not theretofore pati — a copy = _— ae am to 
vy Cony es thereof within 24 hours, the said copies beiny 
Own the m- : ‘“ wi ” buy copy or copies ' : 
) Rog map of the world, Fir 4 Bagient, obtainable at the office of the Court of Momus, at the price of one 
AS i } ‘ e ec 34 , ‘ ;. s 4 g 4 f 7 . 
But of thi aa : a Stakes tor penny, by all persons seeking the same. 
ut o s we may a ake a ds go "¢ ; 
A Blemish ths Ganthinie teak (Signed) TWEADHITTEROFFUN. 
¢ . ' , ) ’ Pleet-street, Nov., 1563. 
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sateen aati | 


——— —>>———_ EEE 


\ detestable jake about the barley (ballet). on¢ fowl’s corn (foul acorn) has | 


' 
; 


ee ae go sa 


ing calculated to harass or excite it unnecessarily.—Eb. 
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3.—No person, being @ female, shall be allowed to intercept the | 


wearer’s head, whether or no the same be or be not decorated with 
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AND NO WONDER! 


23 
Young Lady :—“ AXD WHY DID YOUR LITTLE BOY ABSENT HIMSELF FROM THE SuNDAY-scHOOL, Mrs. SMITH ? 
Fond Parient :—“* Wet, Miss, I'LL TELL You HOW IT WAS. My BoY FOUND A SHILLING. S0O, OFF HE GOES TO THE COOKS- 
SHOP, AND BUYS A THREEPENNY MEAT PUDDING, TWO PENNYWORTH OF GREENS, TWO PENNYWORTH OP POTATOES, AND ONE PENNY- 
WORTH OF PEAS PUDDING, AND A HAPE’TH OF BREAD, AND HE’S HAD THE HICCUPS EVER SINCE! 











a 








A PAYNE-FUL STORY. His worship took the loss right well, 





. Nor did at fate demur— be 
a a ee ay, The crowd cll set him down as some E 
ell you without fudge, see Sagan 
About a judge of robbers—and Miss-tick philosopher. 
The robbers of a judge. == 
As he was passing down the Strand, BRILLIANT PATRIOTISM. 


plc tg nd og paddy pl Tue following paragraph, brief as it is, conveys volumes of infor 





- I~wwer Ai : R 
oes eee sae 5 me San, mation as to the state of affairs in New York — | - 
: “ The demand for diamonds in New York is greater than ever.’”’ 

Twas afternoon, and nearly two— The patriots are clearly desirous of securing as much as possible of | 
B He mean ut a gellar ; what is called by Mr. WemMick “portable property.” Gold and | 

Sy thi us watch was after a. silver may be of service to the country—may even be seized by the 

By thieves ;—to him ‘twas lost! enlightened Government of a great and free people—so these patriots | bu 
For as he stood, a cracksman’s eye | invest theirs in material easily concealed, and only convertible with Ir 

His worship chanced to catch, difficulty. Yet BrEEcHERS come over here and talk of the willingness | 1: 

Who saw he had a watch on him— of the North to spend its last shilling and last drop of blood to secure | | 

But was not on the watch. the Union, which is supposed to be the same thing as Negro Eman- | Q 
He snatched the bauble, ere the judge cipation—though why it should be is not clear. This is the talk that | iy 

Could see what he was at: tickies the long ears in Exeter Hall. Meanwhile, what do we s¢é | hi 
He knew his watch went well, but ne’er across the Atlantic? The patriot of the first water, the brilliant | é 

Believed ’twould go like that! liberator of the black, is sinking his dollars in diamonds, which he | 

are * a conceals about his person, having first paid a round sum to a benighted | 

He cried Stop thief!” and some essayed— | Irishman or German in order to escape the conscription, and be enabled | 

But made of it a botch ; | to die for the good cause—by proxy. This sort of precious patriotism, | 
While Payne wished his chronometer like the precious stone which typilies it, is only ingeniously disguised | 

Would turn out a stop-watch. charcoal] 7 | 

| 

The rogue did not procrastinate, —eRnETENENTeNIN 

Although the thief of time; IRISH FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. \ 
He got safe «J, and bore away Arrival: Str Expressive Loyatty—in the County of Galway. By. 

rhe booty of his crime. Departure: The Eart or LEITRIM for Obscurity. ee 

ee iiciremiicienceenenieetnneienene ; 7 ee a ee 
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dren with dark eyes and brown faces peeping 
from their little windows as the town was 
reached. All the Bohemian elements of the 
country centred for a couple of days iu the 
show-field at Boreton. Gipsies and all other 
nomads, voluntary or involuntary, flocked to 
it.. Every one who lived on wheels recog- 
nized and accepted it as the true trysting- 
] lace, 

There was rough work there sometimes, 
The Children of the Roads are somewhat 
quarrelsome ; as ready to strike a blow as to 
say, “ Hail, fellow, well met.” Late at night, 
when drink had done its work, there were 
apt to be some ugly brawls. Sober and 
quiet townsmen would gladly have had the 
fuir abolished; but there would have been 
an approach to barricades in Boreton had 
the attempt been made. The agricultural 
poor have not so many opportunities for 
enjoyment that they can afford to be indif- 
ferent even to such a sorry spectacle as that 
which once a year the fair afforded them. 
Its gaiety might be very poor; but it was 
at least the best they knew. 
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IIl.—IN THE Farr-FIeE.p. 


THe fair was held in October. 

The weather had been unsettled. The 
roads were heavy with the recent rain, and 
the fat land was thick and muddy. 

The fair-field was more like a swamp than 
ever. The caravans had all entered the town 
and taken up their usual positions. The 
place of honour was occupied, of course, by 
the Royal Menagerie, as exhibited before all 
the European sovereigns by J. RoGrrs, pro- 
prietor. J. ROGERS was a good-natured, fluffy 
sort of man, who had not been corrupted by 
his intimacy with the Bengal tiger, which 
was the chief attraction of his exhibition. 

Wax-work had its due temple; and a 
feeble-minded attempt was always made * 

, > THE T ‘sonvince the public that an inspection of the 
TSEORe Se aenree aaiedal bow Es was essentially 7 intellectual 
and moral employment, from which great 


PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND-! advantages and improvements both to head and heart were almost 
‘ertain to arise. 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. vee ee ae the field was erowded. Loudly beat the drum of 


| | fully waued the Teutonic cornet-a-piston which 
| ; > : , the menagerie; mournfully waued | 
| BY EVERY EMINENT WRITER OF Tr, DAY. i was attached to the W ax-work. The various orchestras indeed were 


OORT NV 





«an and at an early hour half the musicians were | 
4 . heme limited in number; and at an ¢ irly — 
Book IX.—Tae Country Far. cranes He under the influence of liquor. This, seers - ne ees ; 

j ° ws Pee ; - ‘ act. they did—play out of tune; bu r 
infor By M. E. Br-pp-x. Author of “ Aurora Audley’s Victory over the their efforts. They might—in - » mer. — io excess of their 

| Outcast Cuptain of the Vulture.” at any rate they played. Their zeal was | } 

sobriety. 
| . 





The honest country folks walked about, vaguely and vacuously 


a and 1.—BopeTon Farr. gaping at one show after another, sometimes roused bo pear gw by sm 
oy the THE course of the story now leads us from New York, where the funniments of Mr. MERRYM LN, and at others moved ~ a ry 
atriots | burglar Syxrs was revelling with his rough companions, and from the description of the “ Kaflir ¢ hief from thie ater qn : +? a 

. with | Treland, where Caprary Dompey was deriving comfort from the Africa, as discovered by CapTaINs GRAN r -. I ae ee ee ie 
1gness luuscular clerzyman, to a quiet English eountry town. CHAILLU, whose favourite food it is a rat, as re: 7 a me 
secure é It Was 4a Very quiet town indeed. ‘The stranger was apt to wonder presence of the audience, which but Lwopence i} iarye, 
. 


les, 2 : ! p ' “t} 1 s the mnie ‘y.” <As ten times 
‘ow its inhabitants could live. There were no manufactories, and ,agir Chief alone being worth ten times the mone: 


| 4 Lue | »s 1] r al | civltpence sleriiny 
k that arparently there was scarcely any trade. ‘The Royal Oak and the themoney will only amount to one ne Kk: tir Chief worth the 
- , @ : 7 ; . °. ‘ . avn * “hoy <7 49 . . © . 4. | ris a } t the ny all r lilt was ,ort iG 
ve see } King’s Arms, the two eniel hate ie seemed never to nave ny body "d It is Only charitable to su , that i 
illiant j em. There were corel S. nosteh LISS, flies, but no one ever SOCAN fivure Stat d: bul he QGiGaghli lb IOUR it. ce e ¢ ; an onaet 
} + ) . ? — Ta mre , , “ : as - y . { ‘2 assed yn, ow if among 
ch he ‘ ride, |: "Ol one vear’s en | to another the little town Was SCar Cly As tne happy and wonderin ru ; ] . : ow ther wa all 
| t} tin } i pas “that »- heart of a woman 1D a show there Was ¢ 
ighted ~er stirred from its drowsiness except at fair time. » a them dreamt thatin the heart of a — that of Pushing ; 
- i ‘ . ‘is : } 2h. ena s cere? atteamn?, af rely Folks awfs Can + ner me that of Bivaniy, perlay Ss @¢VCHL Lili i ] sg { 
nabl | : lair 4ti3f*, JPUGee ltinere was a {aly AL ut hh) al Je iwltu Secret } rin 7 | | 
. ( , ‘ ’ } , oe owes Wy 4 ’ 4 ‘ : . . 
otism, | at four the country round about, ciad in homespun grey Or) Another Down a Well > tha “Woman with thelong White Hair? | 
ruised ming f Primitive » noc} -frock. R mV-cheeKced matrons and What was the rea! story Oo, the Vi OMail Wwittii se 301 ail ; 
s made. : rors’ pe mn 7 a sho >otrer n enormous amount 
; ' i i = Ht} ti! . _ i m , ee - 
vasciin hough old farmers chatfered in the muarket-place and 
x ’ , . > . . ) c "cs ee 
Nyled a Orainary. os Lorp DoNDREARY c Py ON FOR NOT Ry IDING IN ITALY. 
, | Nor Was this all In a meadow not far of the main stre¢ \ ere 2B enlce 1% 18 too ) out of repair for a fellar. 
all re bn treets altoget r) the showmen assembied, For , salle +” “PFusncy Sate.”— 
SOLUS ALLO *Lid¢ tii ha ey ida i ; , a ae © or L-KI ' Py n 7 ‘ Ney LLY. 
- re é 1 t > + > " a Vi re occu 1@G VMIot To at 4 i a 
ae UD CO nencement of the flair, the roaa ’ 


o* 


; ' ; Dn Oe cf’ his ols 
, Wary Rap ‘ —~ravans. Cillle * Semper eaccnm. Ve free translation, 2O ChADye, 
a 7 W4.-0038 On th ir way to Boreton. On moved Lhe caravan iili I ; 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 64.—WILLIAM Ewart, Esq., M.P. 





Tere are few men in Parliament who have don» more for + ¢ir 
country, and less for themselves, in the House, thaw Wititam wWART. 
| It is too often the case, that the ardent reformer of the seats below the 
gangway is quite content when he has obtained a moderate reform in 
the Treasury Benches in the shape of his own advancement to them. 
The vehement Liberal whoso soundly denounced jobbery and extrava- 
gance sinks into a seat in the Ministry, and rises to defend the | 
administration of the Admiralty. Mr. Ewarr stands almost alonein 
his glory. It may be said he has never been tried, but that is rather 
because he was not found wanting place; for a man who has done so 
much to improve the laws of the country must have suggested himself 
tu every Liberal minister who ever formed a Government. | 
Mr. Ewirrt was born in. the year 1799, the last year of ‘the | 
eivhteenth century. the darkness of which he has been so instrumental 
in dispellinz. Liverpool boasts the honour of his birth, and it is | 
possible that he owes to the associations connected with the river, on 
which the town stands, his success in tempering justice with Mersey, 
as exemplified in his improvements of the statute law of Eng'and. 
' which laid a royal foundation for his after 


He was educated at Eton, 
eminence at the University of Oxford, where he entered at Christ 
Cnurch. At that aristocratic college he bore off the bell—not big 


‘Tom, by the way—for Enylish verse, by obtaining the NEW®1GaTE in 
1820. The subject of his poem was “The Temple of Diana at Ephesas ” 

and the verse was probably no worse than is usual with NEWDIGRPRS, | 
It is a noteworthy fact, that from the year 1768, when we find the} 
first record of a prize for English verse in the Oxford calendar, not} 
above four or five of the prizemen have ever distinguished themselves 
in after life by their poctry. 

Mk. Ewanrr passed his final examination in 1821, when he obtained 
a second class in classics —a distinction, by the way, he has modestly 
refrained from informing the judicious Dop of; butt whieh may be | 
fourid in the records of the University. Ie took his B.A. degree in | 
tue same year. 

On leaving college. he turned his attention to the law, and was 
eilled to the bur of the Middle Temple in 1827. Little did the+ 
Lenchers know at that time what a viper they were nourishing—one 
who was subsequently to shake to the foundation that musty strueture 
of law which they held so dear—and also sold so dear. 

We are not aware whether Mr. Ewart ever practised much at the 
bar We imagine not; for within a year after his call we tind him 
entering Parliament. 

He was elected as M.P. for Bletchingley, and immediately took 
Reform Bill contest, which ended in the disfranchise- 


part in the vrea’ 
He was not lony out of the 


ment of his borough amony others. 


House, for he took his seat,in the same year that he ceased to 
repres nt Iblet hinuvley, for his native town of Live rpoo! His con- 
nection with that borough lasted until the year 1837, when a political 


divorce was etlected between him and his constituents by the late Sir 
CRESSWELL CRESSWELL. 


Two years after this defeat he was returned for Whean. Radical 
thouvh he was, and kept his seat for it until IStl, wnen he was 
returned for the Dumfries district, which consists of Dumfries. 


He still represents 


we lony 


Annan, Kirkendbright, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar. 
these Scot-free and independent electors, and will, 
continue to do 89, 

In politics, Ma. Ewart is of the very advanced school. 


L110 , 


He desires 


triennial Parhaments, by which he would give one year louver than 
the two thit most M.Ps. have already. He advocates vote by the 
ballot as a means of preventing vote by the bad lot, who think that 


for votes rhyming with notes,and believe a frecholder 
-siinple, Which simply 


luere 1s a reason 


ourht to have a fee means a fee 

Ile is also a strong opponent of the system of capital punishment— 
asystem so shortsivhted, vindictive, and inetl clive, that nothiny but 
the Conservatisin inseparable from folly could hope to preserve it lon 7. 
Mr. Ewarr has taken away a few of the Props upon which the 
unholy and hideous seatfol’ aw is erected In 1833 he procured by 
his able aivoea y the abolition of capit il punishment in cases of cattle- 
stealing, sacrilege, etc., and in the same vear passed the “ Prisoners’ 
Counsel Act,” which gave even the most hopeless wretch some chance 
of es “Ape from the m irpderous hands of the har nan 

We vet hope to see the day when th swhich Mr. Ewurt 
advocates will triumph, and the gallows, a last relic of the b 
brutal “justice” of the dark aves, shall be swept fron the lan Far 
more severe p inishments can b levis ior the worst of crimes 
punishinents severe but not cruel, and only restraining the wretched 
Critliinaiin t s Wor.d, NOL Pisallusy UIs sou » ft next 

In 1850, Ma Ewarr passed the Act, wh ears his name, for the’ 
establish } ) hools of lesiyn and | wbhie ly aries in country towns, 


PUN. 
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entirely free and open fu. a). classes of the community. Such a 
memorial is a far more desirable and honourable perpetuation of a 
statesman’s name than the record in Dop that he was for so many 
years President of the Poor-law Board or Home Secretary with a 
salary of one thousand five hundred per year. 

Under present circumstances, we should be sorry to see Mr. Ewarr 
on the Treasury Benches, but when the days of Whiggery are gone 
by, and a real Liberal Government holds the reins of power, we shall 
hope to see him where he can be of greater service to his country 
than ever he can be as au independent member of Parliament. 








TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


Tue CRAWLEY court-martial is to cost the country £50,000, it is 
reported. A nice little sum to pay for repairing a board, which was 
composed of blockheads and has contributed to loggerheads. Court- 
martial’ law is likely to earn as high repute in our time as Crowner’s 
quest law did in SHAKESPEARE’s day. The inquiry is to be held at 
Chelsea; it seems quite right that a lame affair which has got into 
such a hobble should be sent to the military hospital. Itis to be hoped 
the propinquity of the Water-Works will enable the various parties 
concerned toeome into court with clean hands. 

PatHoseand bathos have been always reputed dangerously near 
neighbours. The same may be now said of Patri and Barry, 
who are both delighting the same foreign city. The latter is exhibit- 
ing his-lions, and the lions areall going to listen to the former. Could 
not something be done by Batty and Patti in concert—musical 
concert of course? The monarchs of the desert might be Rargy- 
fied by the charm of the fair cautatrice’s voice as an illustration of 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


** Musle hath charms to soothe the savage beast.” 


Only the-tline happens not to be as above, though generally so:quoted, 
bat “to-soothe a savage breast,” and it isn’t SHAKESPEARE’S: but 
CONGREVE’S+to throw a proper lizht on it—being the opening line 
of the Mourning Bride. I defy the editor of Notes and Queries to 
question my statement. 

IN eight brief months we are to see the hideous viaduct spanning 
Ludgate-hill. It is enough to make WReEN cesert his nest in St. 
Paul’s Churehyard, to think that this unsight!y structure is to be 
permitted to shut o:.t the best view of the Cathedral. I wish it were 
possible to persuade the company that they ought to make the viaduct 
a work of art, and so get them to place it in the hands of Sir Epw1y 
LANDSEER to furnish a design, We might then rest assured that we 
should not see it finished in this century. 

Tug depravity of the juvenile population of London is alarming to 
contemplate. Only last week the porter of St. Martin’s workhouse, 
on opening the gates in the morning, found an abandoned child on tue 
door-step. It was not a yearold! Such precocity im vice is perfectly 
terrific. 

THe usual festivities on LoRD Mayor’s day were l:ept up with great 


spirit. The cheer was so good and plentiful that a great mauy 
“ pictures’? after LAWRENCE were s°cn about the streets. One 


Jiee endeavouring 
Another falling 
inability to knock 


member of the corporation was discovered by the } 
to enter intahis own recognizances with a latch-ke 
to zain admittance at his residence, owing to his 
up the servants, knocked himself up by walking about the streets all 
night. 

‘Tne wind has recently been so high that meat was blown by it. As 
the market says, there has been a fall in tiles and chi:mmney- pots and 8 
rise in thatch all over the country. Trees have been u) rooted and 
houses cast down—which is no matter for surprise when we cousider 
What a blow it must have been to them. 

I see Mr. Witttams, the M.P. for Lambeth, has presented 4 
thousand pounds towards a fund for establishing schools and a unk 
versity in Wales. This is a most muniticent act. reflecting crea 
credit upon him, and a corresponding amount of shame upon his de 
tractors, who are for ever running him down. partly from jvnorancé 
and partly from a desire to please those in power, ‘There are not maby 
real ** Viscounts”’ who ean vie with Mr. WintIam berality. 

BLONDIN has cut the rove and is about 9 business as 5 
wine-merchant. This is a sudden ch 
but I must ec [ ! 


miess ia 
rope werc cominy down In pub. 


to enter 
lags 

ance fromatumb.er to a Wine-{1a 
. } ssaurn 

rof it, for it looks as if the big® 


estimation. 


m giad to | 


A Rippre For “A Jo_tty Curistwas Party.”’—( Don’t “ give ® 
9%» 


up.” )—“ How can we make others as happy as ourselves : 
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“BEL DEMONIO.” 


I. 
IT was a windy evening, 
Aud JONEs his work had done, 
And snug at home in Camden-town, 
He supper had begun ; 
And by him little Walter stood, 
Allowed to sit up late, being “ good.” 


Snes 


II, 
He saw his mother take a bill 
With letters large and round, 
Which in his father’s outer coat 
She had that moment found ; 
He asked her what it was she found 
Wath all those letters large and round. 


III. 
Old Jones he took it from mamma, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then old Jones he shook his head, 
And faltered this reply.: 
“A playbill! On! ah! ‘Lhat’s, you know, 
The bill ef Bel Deinonio.” 


Ty. 
**T went to the Lyceum, for 
Folks talk of that about ; 
And, Mrs. JoNes, *twas wrong of you 
> turn my pr 
But Siri last night and I did go 


i" at . . > 
To see this Bel Demonio.” 


ckets out 


v. 
“Oh! tell us what ‘twas all about,” 
Goo! little WALTER cries; 
xe!, looks up, 


Ana to oe nieasan tries— 
A on . é ne te ; . 9 £. ‘ 
* An l Viiue Stanau: DCL LGINGRIO ior ? 
- } — CA eam coh aaagtt? 
JU. ei: US What 1b Was you saw. 


Vide 


i Wis we A i i ‘ JUNLS I ; led, 
+ 
UM Ei } nave no doubt: 
as 1 ] y 4 ce ean ea is 
but why we hud } , md sure 
’ 
' ie | ; ° 
> 
Ri ao } 
Bi Vel iil 210, 
it 3 : 4 39 
Tt was the Oo | > FO Se 
i 


“tie seemed to be an artist, when 
lier coming by 

ew your father, 

And that father’s friend was I 

And you're as great 


’ i 
Folks ony C: 


; ano a oe 
Said, * Well, £ k: 


as others, tucughn 


ill you Angelo.” 


WEEhe 
* And so they go to find a Count, 
Vhod s near Rome re ide, 
And boldly ask his daughter’s hand 
That she may be his bride; 
And things like that, you know, must be 


y plece you see, 


i 
is 
] 1, he marries her in spite, 
: wuen the thing is done, 
ihe | fil Says § must take the veil, 
\ o and beanun; 
So t the wifeless Anzelo 


Say Tin 17i} | UC Bi be moi 0. e 


as 
ader of a cipsv band 
Hie seems to then become, 

And from the chanel ervpt he takes 

The rescued lady home, 

hus the ] 1ece ends happily.” 


s > 
s™ , 


<a LLL 
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“Great praise has Mr. FrcHTER won, 


And new is every scene.” 


“It seems a very stupid thing,” 
Said Mrs. Jones, “ you’ve seen.” 


“ Nay, nay, my dear, it is,” quot 


h he, 


“The kind of picce you ought to see.” 


XTI. 
“For everybody likes it well 
Who has to see it been.” 


“But I the tale don’t understand.” 


Quoth WALTER, chiming i 


) 
n. 


66 Why that is just the case with ne, 


But it’s a sort of piece to see.” 


A LITTLE STATESMAN. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was a much bigger man than Eart Rvusserr 
The former could boast of a few bricht 


| has proved to be. 
| ments—the latter has only blunders to show. 

| of the American crisis the Foreign Secret 
weak combination of petty craft and ostent 
result is, that the Americans have some re 


| wishes than from any belief that their building is illegal. 


| Government is very much to be pitied with a 

for a premier, a nervous little nobleman at 
pugnacious roysterer as cretary 
GLADSTONE think of all these goings-on ? 


for Ireland. 


lOuUsS ¢ 


wardice. 


been 


Tl 


achieve- 
Throuchout the whole 
arv’s policy has 


a 


it 


nm for crowing over us, 
and declaring that we seize the rams rather in de 


; 


erence Lo Lin 


giddy young L 


forelgn 


— — 


WI Ss'it »N Vi IsSbDe AT. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE has been initiative o 


affairs, 


which all sma!! localities in Eneland .-would do well 4a foliaw. 


, ae ~ 
black cow with the iron tail 


WHAT DO YOU SAY, MR. TIACK! 


Tee world has heard much about “ Vanits 


RAY? 


Fair.”’ 


But from what o! iil k 

\V Aa ¢ 1 os ‘ r r ti? 

s €& jt » iA Ve ; i é i , . 
There's an equa. abund - ol y Dark, 


abvie to mark, 


Real] 


ir 

t} 
ve Ae a 
and n 


: 


established a villave hospital, 4owwhich : the »working . classe 

| contributed among them €860. “The remainder has been made u 
| well-to-do residents..and. visitors—and they | our t roy 
wisely. Loss of lnbour, through ehe gnu S1LiIOn or chron 
| of workmen, will be far less frequent than he c ' 

sick | breadewinner gets unskilled nursing and no « 
unhealthy home. Besides this, we minst r 

Infection diseas i \ [ 

without any OSS ¢ tnd pendence on 1 L ¢ 

they will have probably contriut 

fechny a sort of part-proprictors! 
Lord or Lady Bountiful i ! i! ’ 

to which w , have called attentio WiGely TOMO) j 

difliculties in the way, medical ’ ‘ 0 

williny to forward such sch for the benetit of r 

we have no doubt that the wise and ood 0 who irted 
hospit: ] nt Weston will vive the uid of their ¢ \} rleve md advil 
when required. FUN, with infinite respect, dotis his « 1 bells t 
the wise men of Weston, and wishes them all sueccss in their under 
taking, and many initators all over Hoyland. 

DIREFUL DAIRIES 
CONSIDERABLE complaints are made abou ‘unwholesome state 

of London milk, derived fr Lise lL cows 1 rained, ill-veant l 
dairies. It is even all L that thi k ne it water in their « 

in order to dilute the poison th ( thy if he 
risk of prosecutions for man-lauvhter. Weu ii an empt 
Wi hy jade 0 \ yh e dnt hy } 

next sion. Pr tu hed (from wi 

( } < ttle in ? li ( Culg | © | 

} of Vv r I ome in wuet \ r 
do nd that « ( if, or 
cucumber fraine d for dou re removed to the 
ne ouring | @ me ) on to retaining the 
cow-sheds, and } } n ir ind ODVIOUS Use A 
tatue of ¢ arch it be erected on t pot, j onnection 
with the water-suppiy, under the form known lo Gairymen as “the 


f a camthl, anewement, 


. 


Wihat can poor dear 
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SR eS X 


Juvenile Swell :-—“On! now 
Young Lady :—* Never 


THE CABINET COUNCIL AND THE CONGRESS. 

Tue following verbatim report (furnished by our Usual Traitor) 
will probably be read with considerable interest. 

Pam.—I only say that the move is a bold and a cleverone. I don’t 
say it will succeed. I don’t say it was even meant to succeed. I only 
say that our august friend over the water has again shown pluck and 
tale nt 

Russell.— What is “ pluck ?” 

Pan.—It’s nothing todo with you, John! 
a dispute after saving that they won't fight, are venerally considered 
much of it. 

Oh; yes. I am much obleeged. You are very satirical. 


Gentlemen who commence 


not to poss Ss 

Russell, 
Yes. 

Pam. 
Our friend across the channel has a strony 
What shall we do, eh ? 

Russell,—I1 should say, let us rest and be thankful. 

Gladstone for what ? 

Granvill Would it not be an excellent idea to ask the EvpERoR 
over here, aud yive him a nice little dinner? No sovereign is really 
insensible 1 delicate attentions. 

Pam What shall we lo, GQLADSTONE ? 


> 


The really important question is what an 


‘ias! r) 
passion 


send, 


intellivibility. 
: 


, 
swer we shal] 
ior 


(G; es fo sle ep.) 


to su 


Gladstone We have three courses open to us 

Pam.—-Yes, 1 know; but which of the three shall we take ? 

Sir Char i t (still thinki ig of LORD GRANVILI S 7 Si = 
tion).— Do you think three courses would do ? There's soup, you know; 
and I suppose he'd lke some fish: and , 

Sir G (grey (sharply) Don’t expose vourself in that manner 
CHARLES llold your tongue: and vou s fora statesn 
And it's: ty iry that vou sf ?, considering that vou married 
into our fa: , and have been : ved to coven 1] in E t 


In Consequence 





WELL TURNED. 


DELIGHTFUL L&T 
MIND, CHARLIE, YoU 


November 21, 1863. 
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MUST BE TO BE A Doc!” 


HAVE A CHANCE TO GROW.” 


Pam.—Gentlemen, these little family disputes waste time. Would 
the Lord Chancellor suggest any definite course ? 

Lord Chancellor.—I should keep on writing him letters until I tired 
him out! 

Gladstone.—Three letters would be best. 

Russell (talking in his sleep) .—I once wrote a letter to the BrsimoP 
oF DuruamM. I forget what it was all about. I forget most things. 
I must remember, though, to ask PAaLMERsTON for a diplomatic 
appointment. There’s another ELtror to be provided for. Yes. 
Magna Charta. The late Mr. BurKE. Rest and be thankful. 

Sir Charles Wood (pinching Eart RusseELt).—Come, JOHN, you 
must wake up. We all look to you, you know, like Poles to the 
Needles. You're the head of our set. 

Russell (waking).—I should write something insulting to everybody, 
and then tell em that I wouldn’t fight. The English always like 4 
display of pluck, ° 

Wood, Grey, and other old Whigs.—Capital, JONN ! 

Pam,.— Well, suppose we adjourn the question ? 

The Majority.— Yes; certainly ; adjourn everything. 

[Exveunt; as Mr. GLADSTONE is about to retire 
stops him. | 

Pam.—No; not you! Do stop, GLADsToNE. The matter really 
isn’t a joke. And it certainly és rather hard upon a man of. my age 
that he has to conduct the Government of England with only one 
Minister in his Cabinet whose sdvice is worth a rap. 

Earl Russell (re-entering).— By-the-bye, I forgot. I must really, 0 
behalf of the party that I represent, insist upon the summary dismiss# 
of Lonp Lyons. 

Pam.—Tl 


Capital ! 


Good-day. 
the Premier 


> 


e dismissal of Lorn Lyons! Why? 


Russell—I want his berth for a young friend of mine. Don 
suppose von've heard his name before. It’s Entror. 

, > , , . a 7 

\ / ; 1 af 4) Premier not being exa 4) ¢ lant 1 for 
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i Comic Nistoric of Peralriz. 





Boke pe Seconvde. 
CHAPTER I.—OF ORDINARIES. 


We commence our second book of Heraldry with the ordinaries or 


charges, which, however, have no connection either with the Chaplain 


of Newgate, who is also an ordinary, or tables d’hote every day at one 


and four, or the prices paid to the Heralds for finding an heraldic coat. | 


Sooner than so base an interpretation should prevail, the English 


King-at-Arms would hang himself in his own Garter, and Lion, the | 
Scotch King, would roar defiance and indignation mixed at the base | 
No, the ordinaries or charges are the figures expressed | 


suggestion. 
on a coat-of-arms, and though some may consider them to be merely 
fizures of specch, we shall proceed to explain them. : 

Ordinaries are divided into two classes—the honourable and the sub- 
ordinate, which latter might be called the dishonourable, only that 
wouldn’t be correct. Of the honourable ordinaries there are nine, in 
that resembling the Muses, and if we can only make the ordinaries 
aiuse, the likeness will be still further carried out. 

First of all, as is to be expected, we have “ the chief.” 
consists of a bar occupying the upper third of the shield. 

Next we have “the pale.” This charge takes up the middle third 
of the shield. perpendicularly, and would seem, but for the spelling, 
better adapted to be borne in the arms of a housemaid than a knight. 
It has two diininutives, “ the pallet,” half the size of the pale, which 
clearly is intended as a cognizance fora painter, who would, of course, lay 
the colour on extremely thick; and “ the endorse,” half the size of the 
pallet, the bili broker’s own charge. One might not unnaturally ex- 
pect “ the acceptance” and “‘ the protest ” to follow, only they don’t 
happen to exist in Heraldry. 

Thirdly comes “the bend,” evidently intended for a polite man, 
and consists of two diagonal lines from right and left. It has four di- 
minutives, “the bendlet,” “the garter,” “the coat,” and “the ribbon.” 
By the association of the two last, “ the cost” and “the ribbon,” we 
might almost be tempted to fancy that the Heralds, under the guise of 
their science, were slily poking fun at the ladies. 

Fourthly, “the bend sinister.” This is the same as “ the bend,” 
only from left to right. It has two diminutives, “the scarp,’ and 
“the baton,” which latter smacks more of the orchestra than Heraldry, 
and also sugyests strikingly the policeman on duty. 

Fifthly, “the fess ;” a bar occupying the middle third of the shield 
horizontally, over which we shall bolt to 

“he bar” itself, which is the sixth ordinary, and only takes 
up a fifth of the escutcheon. This is never borne singly, and when 
there are more than five bars the shield is said to be “ blazoned barry,” 
which naturally calls to mind the Revalenta Arabica food, and perhaps 
tle name was invented by some grateful Herald restored to health 


This charge 


“after fifty years indescribable agony,” by the use of that much | 
The bar has two diminutives, “the barrulet,” and | 


vaunted food. 
“the closet,” which we shall now shut up and proceed to 

“The chevron,” the seventh ordinary. 
rafter used to support a house, and hence is sometimes called “ the 
spar.” For a fighting man in training this would be eminently 
ad: } ted. 

The eighth ordinary is “the cross.’ In Heraldry there are various 

kinds of crosses, but, as advertising tradesmen say, none others are 
genuine but the plain cross consisting of two bars, one horizontal 
and the other perpendicular; we therefore beg our readers to beware 
Of all spurious imitations calling themselves ordinaries. 
Last of all comes “ the saltier,” which is neither more or less than 
a St. ANDREW’s cross, and, in fact, is often so called both by German 
and Scottish Heralds. The last named gentlemen would, ofcourse, 
lose no opportunity of glorifying their own country, and their pro- 
verbially canny character is seen by their seeking to obtain a larger 
measure of honour from the ordinary. 

This ends the list of the “ honourable ordinaries ” 
In our next we shall deal with the “subordinate ordinaries,” 
may be inavined asa kind of Heraldic cuisine, a ld cook-shop, in 
wlistinction to the aristocratic dinners of the honourable 


or “ charges.” 
which 


contr 





Hicury ComprimeNtTaRy.—A gentleman—it might jiave been the 

ter t »aravraph—felt very uncomfortable a week or s0 azo 
,On yvoins to sit for his photograph, he was asked by the artist, 
“ happy ” in the pronunciation olf some of his 
Words, whether he wished to have his ‘‘fuol-face” taken. 
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TERR ee 


This is in the shape like a | 





THE LORD MAYOR AT EPPING. 


(The Lorp Mayor, being desirous of maintaining the rights of the citizens of Lon- 





| don in the forest of Waltham or Epping to visit that picturesque spot occasionally 


forthe purpose of recreation, &c., has intimated to Lrevr.-CoLonEL Patmer, the 
verde rer of the forest, and higb sheriff of the county, his intention, previous to the 
expiration of his year of office (if a convenient day can be appointed), to visit that 
locality with some of the aldermen and certain members of the common council, to 
exercise their ancient privilege of hunting in this royal forest; upon which occasion 


it will be the duty of the forest officers to attend upon his lordship and their 


worships, and to contribute, as much as in their power, to show them sport. | 


HEAVEN prosper long our noble mayor, 
Council, and sheriffs all ! 

A wondrous hunting there is like 
At Epping to befall. 


For our Lorp Mayor has vowed a vow, 
That on an early day, 

In Epping he will laurels win, 
And bring a stag to bay. 


His message to the verderer, 
I trow he may not scorn ; 

Although, thinks he, ’twere strange to see 
A Mayor that blows—. horn. 


The corporation like the scheme— 
No plan could please them more— 

For then they hope to see a hind; 
They ne’er saw one afore. 


The gourmands think their notion good, 
Because they can contrive 

To have high sport, because they think 
The deer’!] be all alive. 


Yet that the meeting may not be, 
My hope is I declare— 

I trust that Epping Forest will 
See neither horse nor Mayor. 


For why ?—It grieves my heart to think 
(I say it without scoff) 

How, like the hunt, the huntsmen all 
W ould certainly “ come off!” 


RUSSELL AND FOLLOWERS. 


Ain—Apparent (very). 


Lorp Resse tt, the diplomat, keeps a rare pack 
Of cousinly kith and kin; 

The Evviors he has a most plausible knack 

Of helping to national tin. 

With posts and embassies he always contrives 

To plenish their pockets and gladden their lives; 
Though he nevcr resteth he cutely doth say, 

“ Let us rest and be thankful” (by Jingo! de may). 
But ho! ho! ho! Enylishmen know 

Where a slice of their Income Tax doth yo. 

Note.—A feeling of personal respect and affection for our contri- 
butor induces us to publish the foregoing, and the same kindly feeling 
induces us to suppress the remaining verses, in Which a rabid parti- 
sanship lor some person named HUbson is painfully apparcnt.—kEd. of 
uN 


NOT AS BLACK AS HE’S PAINTED. 
A “Mr. Jonn Hoaa, of Westminster College, London,” is de- 
scribed by a New York correspondent, as “pleasing the pigs” to 
some extent in that city. He lectures on the Adamic origin of the 


neyro. 

‘Tt has erowded audiences, makes money at 25 cents. a ticket, explodes all the 
old theories about te people, and proves conclusively that Adam was a well 
built «-foot neg He proves it by the climate in the latitude where Adam was 
born » He asserts boldly that Eve was a bright, intelligent mulatto girl, and 
pro’ t by a lock of Eve's hair, is Very black and crispy.” 


We have heard ofa dark night, but a thoroughly black eve is beyond 
Go it, Mr. HoaGa, and return to your dark theory as 
often as you like. We can’t listen to such porca verba as yours. We 
wish well to the negro, but then ther no need to blacken your own 
ancestors in order Ww} romote his interests. 


our expemence. 


—— 


“Tyere’s Many 4 Goop THING satp IN Jest.”—That’s true ; 
but there’s many a Letter one said in Fun, 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER III. 
Or THE NOSE. 

Sec. 1.—Or 1T8 NATURE AND Habits. 

































































! } , nA” 12 aLeenenr 
‘‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind. — Shakespeare. 


THE nose is (or should be) the most prot vn nt fe ature of the face. 


Tts loca) relation to the ot 


of the “ man-mountain,” that it pursues an ul a ig aa irreyular 
course for some two or sess s inches, and that it finally dise harges itself 
into the pocket-handks rchief. As many rivers owe their existence to 
the dissolved snow with which their native hills are covered, it may be as 
| well to state that the human nose is in no way indebted for its ongin 


ee 


to the melting eves from between which it often rises. It is furnished 
with two nostrils and a bridge. The latter is much used by the eyes 
when the) y run over io pay each other a frien: ily vis it. It 1S easily 
amused ickled with a straw ’—and is sometime s called the neighs- 


ctive wind instrument, its 


all orvan az obvious reasons. It is an e ts 


most popular perforinance being ‘ Suoni la tromba intrepida | 
’ ° 22 
preceded by a runniny arranyvement of the ‘ ‘Light Catarrh. 


Sec. 2.—Orrne VaARIovus ORDERS OF NOSES. 
“Goodness knows !’—Popular Ejaculation, 


INNUMERABLE orders of architecture are 
| employed in the conformation of the 
human nose. The Grecian is, of course, the 
order to which most attention is paid, 
althouvh it is an order which is very rarely 
piven, Among those most frequently 
occurring, we find— 

No. 1.—Tur Nose Arrocant.—This 
is wecurately depicted in the accompanying 
sketch, It is the property of the peer of the 
| fashionable novel and the wealthy cotton 
| broker of real life. It is often found in 
| Parliament : is accustomed to receive deputa- 
| 





ee ll 


tions and to express itself, on those occasions, 
in general terms without committing itself 
to anything. Although distantly affable to 
bodies ayvregate, it is haughtily insolent to 


| individuals. 





No. 2.—Tne Nose TaNtTALizina. — $ \ 
Commonly found under demure, round 
bats at the sea-side, and dancing with the 
best set of men at evening parties. It can 
be saucy without being fast, epigramimiatic 

| without being personal. It possesses a keen 

sense of the ridiculous, and 1s usually found 
between a pair of big brown eyes. 

No. 3.—Tuk Nose CONTRADICTORY.— 

‘ This is a variety which is extremely common 
among people of the churchwarden stamp. 

It is also found (in a subdued form) at bar 

messes, and under the wigs at the C,C.C, 

It isasubiect which most of us have often 

been tempted to touch, as it presents plenty to 

catch hold of. Want of spa » however, and 

a relentless editor, compel us to puss On Lo 

No. 4.—THne Nose Deriant.—This is a 
nose from liite. It is the prope rty of our 


landla iy, and we ure sorry to say Liat shie 
always brings itin with her when she comes 
lor the weesly rent. It Is too hort ble a 
subject to dwell upon, so we will not apolovise 
for quitting it ratherabruptly. “Wetold her 


last week, that if she didu’t take care we 
wi uid | ll ber in | I Naud now we Ve agone li, 
and we don’t care 


No. 5.—Titth Nosr Discontrentep 


_——______ 





( OU}! mo} i } i I ors of i 

ru ’ © t) } Ul Ila row with 

Clubd-Walters, box-k t r il i , 
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er fac ial organs }s 50 erally rer n that it | view with a see “dy de iler in sticking-plaister, 
‘< only necessary to state that it springs irom tue Vv vall -y below the brow | on board a Gravesend steamer. 
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No. 6.—THE SNovt UNCOMPROMISING.— 
This is a puzzler. Our ruthless artist has 
drawn this silhouette simply with the view 
of fixing us, as we are bound by a frightful 
oath, taken before several hundred magis- 

| trates, to write up to anything he chooses to 
draw. It is more like him than any one we 
know, and we in cline to the belief that is 


the sixpenny result of a five minutes’ inter- 





I 
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GOOD NEWS FOR GAROTTERS. 


wat X T the last session of the Cen. 
tral Criminal Court three fe]. 
lows were charged with having 
committed a garotte robbery on 
an unfortunate Italian musi- 
cian. The Italian, who had 
lost his way, inquired of the 
scoundrels the road to his 
lodgings in Woburn-court : 
they were then in Holborn, and 
instead of showing him the 
proper way they took him to 
Arthur-street and there ga- 
rotted him. He admitted 
that he 


‘did not exactly know who took the 
watch, because the pressure of the 
arm round his neck rendered him 
insensible. There was a lamp about 
thirty yards off, by the light of which 
he could distinctly recognize their 
faces.”’ 





They were discovered in a 
thieves’ kitchen and immediately identified. 

At the close of the case, 

The jury having consulted together for some minutes, said thev believed 
M’< — to be guilty of the assault, but that there was no proof of his having com- 
mitted the robbery. 

Mr. BARON Mautin said the jury could not find him guilty of an assault under 
the present Indictment, al id that therefore their verdict must be one of acquittal. 

A verdict of Not Guilt y Was accordingly returned, and the three prisoners were 
discharged. 

Without venturing to question the good sense of a British jury’s 
verdict, we may be a lowed to observe that we had hitherto imagined 
that garotting attacks were usually made with the view of plunder, 
and not simply for the fun of the thing; and that if three men 
attacked you in the street and si jueezed your throat until you became 
insensible, the coeval loss of a w: aa h or purse might not unreasonably 
be attributed to the dishone ‘sty of the garotters. However, of course 
we were wrony, and nothing remains for us but to con vratulate the 
prole ssion at large on their 1 prospe ets for the fortheoming r winter 
season. If they can on ly choke their vic tim into inse nsibility they 
need never fear a conviction for highway robbe ry with violence, 


PATTER ON THE POTTER. 


Ain—** Bonnie Dundee.” 


To the people of Burslem the Chancellor spoke, 

May old W rpGewoob’s prime crockery ne ot r be broke 
Any Leach potter here, who loves money and faine, 
Like old WrpGEwoop make beauty his study 


> 


and aim. 

Come flower my cup,come figure my can 

T7:4) 1 a ’ eae * 

With WovuverMan’s horses embellish my nat 
; yy] 


Unchain your ideas, let faney go fre e. 


And then send the best samp a present to me, 
TI Chane Ors Ou —his hobby he rides 
His speech in round periods gracefully elides. 
A tated we man) love of beaut ns, 
Ken in Pembrokeshire valleys and Spitalfield’s lanes, 
(Come tlower the cup, come ficure the can, 
Let BETHNAL delighted gaze on a bluenan 


1? 


Improve a man’s mind, ’twill keep morals straight 


. “ye 
oes Without mea?) on his plate. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


ArHLeTic Feat.—A retired tradesman lately took up his dwell- 
ing in an aristocratic square. As a proof that this is no ordinary 
feat, we may state that all the neighbouring nobility have endeavoured, 
: + in vain, to remove it. 


aa 





Vu 


| after accomplishing his ten miles in 15 minutes, that 
pudding, ran up a long bill, and when he got to the top, rested and 
was thankful. 

SportTinc.—An enterprising deer-stalker, in his anxiety to capture 
a spendid Royal stag, recently fired off the top of Ben Nevis. As a 
Cocknev gillie remarked, this was summit like a charge. 

A Bretat Hvuspanp.—A mean-spirited fellow lately made an 


| 
little punishe 
| 





a new three-guinea bonnet. He ended by putting Ins foot in it. 

Mont Bianc.—An adventurous member of the Alpine Club has 
just made a most successful ascent. It will shortly be on view. 

* UNWoMANLY OUrRAGE.—An innocuous young gentleman was 
recently cut by a young lady to whom he was deeply attached. He 
is understood to be seriously hurt. 

PREPARATIONS FOR CurisTMas.—The usual Christmas waits will 
be recruited this year by the addition of the Trafalgar-square fountains, 
which have kindly consented to play all night. It is expected that 
the “ Pluie des Pair” ’]) be their most successful air, as they have been 
rehearsing it for some time past. 





| SHUT UP, CLOSE. 


THaT misguided person, CLosE, sends the following intelligence | 
about himself to a Penrith paper :— 


‘*Porr Czrosk is really a most inde‘atigable man—one day corresponding with 
the Prince or Wacks, the next, we learn from good authority, with no less a pere 
sonage than the Empenor oF FRANCE, Who, on Thursday last, October 22nd, has 
written Mx. Crosr a most gracious letter of thanks about his last volume of ‘Tales | 
and Legends,’ containing the grand poem on the late Royal marriage, which we 
suppose Mr. CLose has sent to the EMPEROR. n his new work, now in press, al! 
will doubtless be explained. We have omitted one special part of news, Mr. 





CLoss informs us that he sent the Emperor his own portrait (Porr CLosr’s), and 

Le was pleascd to accept it; and thus the Masesty or France has seen the face of | 

Port CLOSE.” } 
There is no doubt Crose has face enough for anything—even 


| for sending a volume of his own composing to our noble ally, and thus 
assailing him in bad language. It appears, too, that he has been 
| “corresponding ” with the PRINCE OF WaLEs. We imagine the 
correspondence was confined to one person—CLosEly confined—‘or we | 
believe the Prince OF WALEs is not likely to encourage the folly of | 
aperson who knows less about lines of poetry than loins of lamb. 
Those noble personages, Emperors or Premiers, who pander to the 
Vanity of ignorance should remember thatif they patronize such “ men 
abe of (begin) letters,” any respect they may wish to show to literature 
o afterwards is simply an insult to the intellect of the country. 


, 





THe Ticket-or-“ LeEavE.’—A pawnbroker’s duplicate. 

Very ApproprraTe.—The watchmakers of Coventry are going to 
present a handsome gold watch to Mr. A. W. PEEL, who lately con- 
tested the borough with Mr. TRENERNE. It is so seldom that a man 
is found anxious to be sent to Coventry that the present is very neces- 
sary. Mr. Peet wants to be put up to the time of day. Perhaps, 
however, the cift is a hint that affairs between Mr. PEEL and 
Coventry are wound up, in which ease the only chance of his 

j getline returned is to go to the very worthy postmaster of the town 
s “4 alow himself to be considered a dead letter. 

_ The Trp ror Tiprre’.—The Viceroy or Eeypt has embarked an 
: immense amount of capital in farming improvements, steam ploughs, 
lie is about to start a model farm on a large scale, and wants 


S “beemiment English agriculturist to hold the direction o!it. Here’s 

‘ Chance for a noted razor of crops! We shall expect beiore long to 

mS, tr that Mrcut Paswa is in full force in Egypt, makinga Tiptree- 

: POU-\ie for his Excellency. 

» . ft Poop most pesrrep BY MaRRIAGEABLE YouNG LaDIEs.— 

a 1 r ut-roll, 

i " a! \N Brame Hr ?—We understand that the thief who lately 
“’e"d MR. Payne, the judge, of his watch in Fleet-street, intends, 

=» . he be causht, to plead in extenuation of his offence that “he 

aes MOU’ thara . . . : > - >." re 

% 4 soul there could be no harm in easing PayNeE.” 

|. Very LikeLy To DisaGREE with Him.—The new Diet of the 

=S “ING OF Prussia. 





impertinent remark to his wife about her extravagance in purchasing | 


he afterwards, and of his own accord, walked into a rump-steak | 
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FUN. 
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Grand Scena from an unpublished 


7 . . . ! Enter RE F yf} see * > V9, a? 
PEDESTRIANISM EXTRAORDINARY.—An eminent pedestrian was so (Eater PEELINO, otherwise “the Concoetor ; 
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SIR Wi..-IAM, ADIEU! 


- Opera, “ The Job of Elswick,” in 
active preparation, to be produced nert Nessi it the h > 
R | , e } é ] Cel next Ssion at the Theatre 
wya 4D Step ten 8. 


mournfully he laments 
the happy days gone by, and relates the story of the “job.”) 
RECITATIVE, 
Peelino (with feeling) —Elswick, adieu! Alas !'we now must part 
Although to do so almost breaks my heart. , 
The job was well contrived—but that is past, 
Farewell! it was too beautiful to last, 
ARIA. 
As I viewed those guns so charming, 
England’s enemies for warming, 
So calculated, as I thought then, in their way, 
How I thought they’d be successful, 
Little thinking so distressful 
A fiaseo was approaching us one day. 
That our hopes would be so blighted 
When Sir W1LLtM first we knighted, 
Never dreamt we, as-we freely spent the tin, 
Rather rashly, perhaps wrongly, 


Tho’ three millions somewhat strongly, 
Perhaps was coining it a worthless gun to win. 


(At this point PEELINO changes to a more familiar air., 
And here in England everywhere is roused great indignation, 
That we’ve been done about the gun, and naught but reprobation 
Awaits us now ; there'll be a row in Parliament for certain ; 
On Elswick we decidedly had better drop the curtain. 


For to support our man, we thought it right that each intruder 
Who sought to rob him of his job should always be pooh-pooh’d, or 
Kicked owt at onee ; so every dunve who failed to gain attention 
From us, to France or Russia. ’d dance, and there sell lis invention. 


And in the bay where Satsuma reigns, I mean Kagosima, 

The ARMSTRONG hundred-pounders none are found to praise, and 
I’m. a 

Fraid that they have got a way of when most wanted failing ; 

The breech won’t act, the vent gets cracked—in short, they’re 
always ailing. 


So fare thee well, my ARMSTRONG guns, 
Farewell for a very ‘ony while ; 
In spite of the Zimes 
Playing Government chimes, 
The public won’t have any more ARMSTBONG guns. 


PEACE! 


So it’s “ peace” after all our bluster 
And brayying of aid to the Pole ? 
We shall look on and see him trampled 
Once more ’neath the Czar’s control. 


Peace !—with a plentiful penning 
Of sweet diplomatic notes ; 

While we swallow the leek that Russia 
Has rudely crammed down our throats! 


Peace !—though the bear was surly 
And vrowled when we interfered : 

Eare Rvusse&vv has helped the Russian fist 
Toa pull at our lion’s beard. 


Peace !—yes ; of that let’s babble, 
Of commerce—and “ good for trade.” 
Honour and Freedom are words no more 
For such lips, as ours are, made. 


Peace '—with the broad-brim beaver, 
Peace that sits twiddling her thumbs, 

While to rapine, murder, dishonour, 
A gallant people succumbs. 


Peace! What peace can a nation 
Like the English nation feel 
While bleeding Poland is trampled 
’Neath the Muscovite’s savave heel— 
With old men, women, and babies, 
A prey to the Cossack’s steel ? 


——$—$_—_$_$—$—$_$_$ $$$ —— 
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Engaged Sister :—“T CoXstbeR YOUR CONDUCT MOST UNSISTERLY. YOU COMPLETELY MONO- 
Potisep REGINALD, You KNOW YOU DANCED WITH HIM SIX TIMES,’ 
“Dip J, pearest? THEN IT 
TO 


Badlith (ocho 18 th, most innocent littl thing in thie world) = 


WAS ONLY MY WAY OF SHOWING A LITTLE YTOLITE ATTENTION 
1 29 


SISTER SO HIGHLY ESTEEMS. 


ADDRZSS OF THE MEN OF SOMERSET TO 
CAPT. SPEKE. 


‘The magistracy in quarter sessions assembled have determined to give 


i . ° . 
dinner and ball in his (Carr. > co's) honour.’’—Sherborne Journal, Nov. 5, 


Ou! welcome, gallant traveller, brave hero of the Nile! 
Old Somerset hails thy return to Britain’s seayirt isle ; 
And lest the fétes of London should on thy senses pall, 
We bid thee to our county feast—invite thee to our ball. 
For thee we bid no scuiptor the storied trophy raise ; 

We bid no poet siznalize thy deeds in lyric lays; 

We vive no body corporate to hold in lasting trast 

For the brave sons of Somerset her hero’s marble bust; 
But asa mark of our respect, more lasting than them all, 
We ask thee, hero of the Nile, to grace our county ball, 
Tho’ in devenerate London they voted an address, 
‘Tho’ savans geoyvraphical to honour thee may press, 
Though on thy shoulder May sty the a lade } av ua, 


And history may carve thy mame in lines that mock decay 
And though our progeny may boast for many a year to come, 
Our fair and smilane Somerse’ was the brave hero’s hom 

Her mayistrates and townsinen, and wentry, vreat and sinall, 
luvite thee, gallant traveller, to grace our county ball 


For there shall maids and matrons greet thee with winuing smiles, 
The misses (not allianece) display a thousand wiles, 

And ladies from the mansion and ladies from the Hall 

Shall battle for the honour of opening the ball; 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, New Brilgo-strect, I teehill, and Published {for the 
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A SEVERE BLOW. 

THE terrible list of disasters at 
sea during the recent gales should 
be read over by every one. In so 
doing one cannot fail to be struck 
by the immense saving of life that 
has been effected by means of the 
boats of the National Lifeboat As. 
sociation. The reports from al} 
the seaports along the coast have 
chronicled the calamities that have 
happened, and hardly one fails to 
record the gallant services pers 
formed by the society’s craft, mane 
ned by the crews trained and 
equipped at the society’s cost. So 
great must be the extra expenditure 
for rewards and repairs entailed by 
the recent gales, that the society 
will have some difficulty in “raising 
the wind ” for the purpose of meet- 
ing the increased demand on their 
funds. Wecall upon our readers 
at this stormy season to remember 
those at sea, and by contributing 
to this excellent institution, spend 
their mite on those upon the main. 


A HERCULEAN FeatT.—On Tues- 
day it was announced in the Admi- 
ralty Court that the Great Eastern 
had been arrested by the Marshal 
(Mr. JONES) on a claim of £6,000 
for damages done by her in a col- 
lision with the Jane. We should 
think Mr. JONEs must bea relative 
of Davy JonEs—at all events he 
must be a very great man to be 
able to “take up” the Great 
Eastern with such ease. 

LATEST IN Racine Tips.—2 to 
1 against Onion for the “ Beef 
Stakes.” 

ADVICE 10 Racinc MEN.— 


NONSENSE !—When we “ kill 

, 
midnight ?” 

Or CoursE 1T Dors.—What? 

Why, a “hand-book” puts the 

subjects contained in it at our 


THE DAY AFTER THE BALL. Ne “back a Bill.” 
| 
| 


A MAN WHOM MY DARLING 


[ A } d let 8 hope that the explanation is consid: red satisfactory. *¢ fingers’ ends,”’ 


$I 


And those whose pets are curates (at least in Holy Week) 

Will strugvle and contest the point, “ Who shall first dance with 
SPEKE ;” 

And girls with Grecian features, and ringlets black as jet, 

And merry blondes with golden hair, daughters of Somerset, 

And haughty dames patrician, and country farmers’ wives, 

Shall reckon that eventful night the proudest of their lives, 

If by some lucky fortune they chance to win a smile 

From thee, oh! gallant traveller, brave hero of the Nile. 

Our catalogue is ended, oh! answer this our call, 


And gladden all our daughters’ hearts by coming to our ball. 


Most Fuitiy AccounTep For.—The reason, no doubt, why people 
don’t like to sit down thirteen to dinner is because, under those cif- 
cumstances, they must necessarily be “at sizes and sevens with eaca 
other.” 

“TRUTH IS SOMETIMES STRANGER THAN Fiction.’—He who 38 
not fond of the fiddle must be a pagan ninny—a PAGANINI. 

Sir J-N P-K-G-N, who always has thought the present Admiralty 
Board a set of muif 
have known that the Royal Oak could never stand the open séa, 
as her natural position Wo ild,as a matter of course, be 1n Bays- 
water. 

SEEMINGLY Very Unrarr.—When the yearly selection of pi 
tures for admission to “the Royal Academy” is made, it’s generally 


tina ? ¢ that / 4} a ae 
LAI VOUS Lidbcdd JO 10 thE wall, 
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+,says that the Marine Lords might very we# 
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rictors)br CHARLES WHATE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-strect, E,C.—Nov. 21, 
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AFTER MANFRED. 


HERE WE HAVE LITTLE PorrerR, WHO HAS BEEN TO Drury 
WHERE ELSE, AFTERWARDS), SHOWING Mrs, P. now Muss Ri 
“ Mayrrep !” 


[Mrs. P. is much delighted. 


RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


A LITERARY friend of ours who has long been in the daily habit | 


of smoking a quiet pipe on the bridge over the Railway 
station, near which he resides, has discontinued the practice. He 
finds the quiet pipe on the railway bridge very conducive to the flow 
of thought, but is decidedly adverse to “getting ideas above his | 
station.” 

The station-master at the same place has recently commenced the 
study of the rudiments of Latin vyrammar. He conceives it to be the 
duty of every railway oflicial to be well up in his “ accidence.” 

The porter on duty tried an experiment the other evening. A train 
being stationary at the platform, and a quick express coming close after 
it, he displayed a white light instead of the red one customary in such 
cases, The collision and smash which immediately followed proved 
his experiment to be a “signal” failure. ' 

A ticket-collector was the other day detected in saying “if you 
please” to the passengers in a third-class penny-a-mile carriage while 
asking for their tickets. For this and other acts of civility to the 
Penoy-a-milers he was most properly dismissed, his conduct and | 
language being decidedly ‘‘ un-parliamentary.” | 

An eminent member of the teetotal fraternity, who has left London | 
” reside a few miles down the line, has been cut by all his brother- | 
ae 7 pe Sevens stated as his reason for dwelling out of town 

id 1@ like 2 ° ’ os sacp O° 

é bier ne of a praeningor a ] , et@ acral) st 
a m~“juaintance strenuously protests again 
going by the 12.40 train, for he says “it is twenty to one if you are 
there ip time,” : ; 7 
start” gitstion-master being asked by him when the next train would 
re ned to discuss the matter, which he said was quite an 

hext-train-eous” one. 

The directors of the - 
Whose duty it was 


, 





tailway have discharged all the nen 
to rub tlie engines bright. They have been urged 


VOL. Y, 
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SS. POPULAR SONGS. 


== Young Vilikins is with pretty Jane, 

: | In the cottage by the sea; 
| He whispers soft, “ For auld lang syne, 
Perhaps you'll remember me,” — 


The mocking-bird is in a cage, 
And sings “ My Mary Anne;” 

The Perfect Cure is on a tour, 
Along with the bashful man. 

Fair Maud is in the garden still ; 
Dog Tray’s too old to bark ; 

The curly-headed ploughboy now, 
You find up with the lark. 


As Sister Mary died so soon, 

Nell Bly expects a warning; 
Bob Ridley sings the whole night long 
We won’t go home till morning. 


Jim Crow, so much renowned of old, 
Hias married Black-eyed Sue ; 

And Uncle Sam has bought a broom, 
Of the dark girl dressed in blue. 


Auld Robin Gray, in Dixie’s land, 
rom home has had good news; 

And if John Brown might be a flower, 
A daisy he would choose, 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS, 


“ FECHTER’S made another hit,” 
So the papers say; “ but, marry,”’ 
Asked th’ exchequer’s brilliant wit, 
‘*Can he make another Parry ?” 


“OFF WITH HIS HEAD.” 


Tur Post-Office authorities have discovered 
| that obliterated stamps have been, after under 
| yoing a chemical process, reissuedto a great 
LANE (AND SOME- | extent, and have evaded detection. The“ hun- 
SE LecLeRQ says | dred-headed” appears to have discovered that 
| as regards postage “one head is better than 

two,” if you can make it do duty twice. 


to this step by a consideration for the safety of their line, it being 


well known that lines are rapidly effaced by “ engine-rubber.” 

Stokers who ride behind the enyines are henceforth to be examined 
before starting on their journeys, as to how much silver they have 
about them, as if it amounts to more than forty shillings it would 
not be “a legal tender.” 

In most trains there are compartments reserved for ladies, to which 
none but females are admitted; while in others, in connection with 
the Post-oflice, there are carriages entirely devoted to conveying the 
mals. 

We should have been glad to announce, by way of finish, that 
railway directors were at lenyth aroused to the fact that their true 
interest is to study the comfort and safety of the public, their 
customers ; but we regret to say that “ Railway Intelligence” has not 
reached this point as yet 


FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF “ OVER-PARTICULAR” MAMMAS, 
“Is there any great harm in the mistletoe’s bough ?” 
We agree on this social question with those 
Who hold that if kissing takes place anyhow, 

‘Tis best it were thus, and not—“ under the rose !” 
CrrsoRy REMARKS BY A MAGISTRATE. 
Sessions, Sin JoHN LetupripGr made some cursory remarks upon 
the cus-tom of taking oaths in court, which he strongly objected to, 
and by which he asserted he was prevented from taking his seat for 
the county of Somerset. We should recommend his settling in 

Greece. which has recently renounced an OaTH-o. 
A DeiicaTE COMPLIMENT.—SPURGEON has remonstrated lately 
with the voung ladies at his chapel for fainting away so often. He 


. 
ought to know better. With feminine tact they are offering faints to 
a sham. 
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| AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


TOWN TALK. | Lovis NAPOLEON is inviting the HKuropean powers to a Congress. 
. Congress and coup d’étdt both begin with the same letter,.as any one 
By tHe Luncner aT THE Pvss. mayec. We woul. therefore, warn those who listen to his flattering 
ORD Sramvrorp has retired | tale to think of their own heads. It is impossible for any reflecting 
from the turf—and no won-' man to place any confidence in the author of the murderous cowp 
der! He is convinced that ’étét, however plausible he may find it needful for his purposes to 
Soul play has been practised be. We grant him credit for all the good hehas done ; but we cannot 
with his horses, and does not | help doubting whether he is not reversing the Romanist formula, and 
consider chicken hazard one | doing good that evil may come of it. We have read the fable of the 
of the legitimate chances of | wolves and the sheep, and remember what was the fate of the flock 
racing. When we add to’ when Lupvs NAaProLeEon proposed a general armistice and a dismissal 
this the “ scaly” conduct of of sheep-dogs. We should not be surprised if a wniversal disarming 
some one in the weivhing- were not advised by the Freach Emperor, who at the same time would 
room on the occasion of the suggest—just for the benefit of posterity and the curiosity of the 
Cambridgeshire, we _ really thing—the establishment of a large museum of all the requisites and 
wonder that any gentlemen munitions of warin Paris. He would of course invite all the powers 
remain connected with the to contribute, as the articles they would supply could be of no further 
turf. Itis difficult to under- use to themselves, and would much add to the value of the collection. 
stand how any nobleman will | 
set foot on it—except with 
the intention of crushing it. 
A great deal of fuss is made GENERAL LEWCHINE, the Russian Commandant, has issued the 
about the revival of the prize | following order of fashion to the ladies of Poland :— 
* Rainy, but to judge from “'The bonnet must be worn of mixed colours, or, if black, must be set off with 
the description of it in the | fowers andribbons, but not white ribbons. White or black feathers in black hats 
Morning Post the “ Rime’ at sre forbidden. Black cloaks may be worn if lined with any colour but black or 


| white. Blaek gloves, veils black or black and white, umbrellas, shawls, handker- 
; \" I ¢ ne fy ‘ , 7 7 , 
te + _ ean t ‘ 4 "aan chefs, or burnons, are strictly prohibited.—By order, Lewcttine.” 
| etter cone -d, as Vv ; 


Accusations of the gravest description are bandied about with the Tt will be seen by this that his chief anxiety is to prevent the 
| greatest nonchalance, and to top it all one of the largest speculators | public from appearing in the uniform black which he desires to mono- 

withdraws without paying un. retorting upon the indignation of his | polize for his guards and himself. There is something brutally mean 

betters (and that’s not saying much for them) wit! “All my eye, end | and cowardly in this war upon women. It so utterly degrades and 
| Betty Martin!” If such are the doings of the tribe no one will regret dishonours the Russian nation that we cannot understand any English- 
, man, diplomatist thouzh he be, sitting down at the same table with 
the emissaries of such a ruilianly Government. 
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A MODISTE MAN. 





eee 


| the extinction of the race. 


Tne Earv or Lerrrim, who lately distinguished Himself, has been 
sat unon by his brother magistrates, and they have given a verdict 
ayainst him. It must be acknowledged that his jacket has been pretty 















nTTth 
| aga THE SONG OF THE ARMSTRONG GUN. 
well (L.er)-trimmed by this time, and it is a matter of regret that the 
Bench should have carned their retribution so far as to refuse a re- I’ve the country cost many a pound, 
newal of licence to the landlord who was, in fact, nothing more than a I’m bound, 3 
helnless tool im the earl’s hands. JT am ylatéto see Lorp CarLytLt And now upon trial I’m found 
p ’ : , a 
takes the same view, and has interfered in the poor mans behall. Unsound ! a | | 
One of the amusiny features of the case (which may bewdeseribed as Oh, the Government plan, - 
| one of ‘cutting and Maamine’’) 48 that the Le:/rim Express takes up ‘l'o stick fast to one man, . 
the cudgels in the earls detence in soawkward a manner as to yive | Was just certain to bring them aground, 
n 
| him arapoverthe knuckles. It says: Avround, 
He has his failings like other men ; but his peculiar frame of mind which some | Was just certain to bring them aground ! S 
’ ‘ ne ; pr | et ‘ sa Lue = ] ar il ' cr i ; Ti 
efforts to maintain peace and enfere yroer ain tricts © law sin the country Had t ) led a kill far and nigh, ; 
a - : , 4 lo try, 
Phis is quite as left-handed a rays ee _ of the nen — r | And in perfecting artiller-y 
Who ¢ vratulated a squinting judye on his ability to see both sides of | ee 
' ¢ +} m4 : : l'o vie, 
‘oe mS SS LO SSIS Ul. Much more cheaply at last 
} ! “4 av yd sve cro? at ‘ “6 
hike EuperRok or tHe Frencu is certainly the sensational ruler | Phey’d have cot at a vast 
pare nee. He has been enlarging on Tennyson's notion of Improvement on such things as I, Dy 
I As I, Si og Ir) 
‘ ‘ the bé at r “ 7 , ’ ’ Se 
, Improvement on such things as I! : 
’ ’ ' ‘ 
( inviting all the rulers of Euro to has conuress and wash : 
| I 8 he a ae I am all very well in my way, p 
their dirty hinenim Paris. It isapretty sa roposs of all i - Fan? Po 
ae Pr } You'll say, ' 
; 38 not KciyY Lhe powers ! Is Vv 1 ‘> Rut too? thy far th } t Al 
! ted the rthies xut too much for their whistle to pay 
} much ne sul | mn Uh I l ed the ea } 4 
; tad aia Mand Had they. 
j ome one phi COmMpany, Aas they were ¢ [ a ) ‘ v 4. Ce at cé == ?. } 93 = 
reine ymu ‘ked-up,” no wonder é' 
7 lil \; | ? ‘ or } . ecrded that the f cn }} ef is pOr a yrs 1 9) In sunder. 
| proteeted by th Dramatic ( opyrignt Act, on as int of its ha {° The deu With Ul 2 tions to play, 
| been first produced in America. Hlow unfortunate it is to | ‘To play, 
j ial vorks of tmaginavion as Mr. Bovucicatl \ c Phe deuce with their notions to play! re 
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OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 65.—JOHN Francis MaGuire, Esq., M.P. 
{rE city of Cork is famous for a good many things. 
. finest harbours in Great Britain, although all its shores 
shores. It possesses a Court- house, two prisons, a house of correc tion, 
, mansion-house, a penitentiary, a dispensary, two hospitals, one for 
fevers, the other for foundlings, two infirmaries, and a lunatic asylum— 
not jucluding two Coves. One of these Coves is an island about nine 
miles below the city. The other is JOHN FRANCIS MaGvirg, EsQuigkeE, 
ight of the shire. 
the liyht in that city in 1815, and no doubt saw plenty 


s proverbially li cht. As it 1s also a bark, it is not a 


+} 
tal 


fe first saw 


it. for Cork 


rof wonder that its sons should be fond of beak tongue on 
‘y slight grouuds. They are not, however, mere talkers instead of 
rs. Qu the contrary, they are rather quarrelsome, possibly on 


count of the quantity ‘of tannin’ that enters into the composition 
of cork. 

Where he was educated we have been unable to ascertain. It is 
‘seneprsen that he was educated previously to his qualifiying for a 

barrister. Such a course is not the invariable rule. We-are assured by 
alearned magistrate at the Westminster police court that in most cases 
within lis experience Irishmen are called to the bar before they are 
brought up. 

It was in the year 1843 that Mr. MaGurre was called to the bar of 
Ireland. We suspect he did not practise much, having two years 
previously started a news} aper, and attending therefore more to his 
own writings than other people’s wrongs. He, in short, followed his 
leaders in the press instead of those on cireuit. 

In 1847 he contested Dungarvon, but the electors declined to listen 
to his representations, or trust him with theirs. Nothing daunted, he, 
in his capacity as a barrister, moved for a new trial in the May of 
| 1851, when he made a great exibition of his powers, but with no 

SUCCESS, 

In the following year, however, he tried again, and the people of 
Dungarvan determined to try him in their turn. e appears to have 
given them so much satisfaction that they still ne him, at each 
election since, those returns for his services ciuial h enable him to iake 
a bird’s-eye view of the = ury Benches from his seat below the 
gangway. We may observe. ex passant, oe ut his own return seems to 
be the only parliamentary y return with which he appears satisfied. 

Mr. MaGuire is a Liberal, and one ot ‘the Pore’s Own. Inother 
Words, he is that peculiarly Imsh Liberal, who all the 
advantages of Liberalism from others, and all the privileges of Con- 
servatism for himself. His principles, in short, may be described as 
politic il 


‘ 


expects 


vame of “ Heads I win, tails you lose’—that peculiar form of 

What is venerally considered a matter of chance, which ensures 
css to its proposer. 

Is &@ member of the “Tenant-league,” and dreams of “ self- 


rcrnment’”’ for Ireland which means, we imavine, a ceneral faction 
‘at. As meht be expected of such a Liberal, he voted for Lorp 
Derpy’s Reform Bill, a measure which had weight with the 


Irish membe ‘rs, on account of promised concessions In their favour to 


SOC 


lollow on its passing 
Mr. Maguire is Str Georce Bowyer’s right-hand man in ti 
Pore’s Own Brigade. Ile may be described very correctly—tor 
‘iman—as playing second fiddle in the Brass Band, and as ain 
ucient soldier in the army of the respectable old person popuR ry 
d _ Honiness, from his peculiar aptitude to yet into a hate 
One of Mr. MaGumire’s strangest notions is, that the “rale” way 
ind a cure for Trish famine is the railway ; and accordingly, having 
ujured up pictures of hupyry crowds, which generally prove to be 
i ipty rumours, he calls on Government to tender food in the form of 
p im-envines. 


to affect a studied ebullition, as a com- 

would seem to hint he had been 
of his feigned “ Distress in Ireland,” 
reminds us 0 


nm hy oles 
In his speaking, he appears 
‘nt to lis native town, for if 


ii-Corke As In 5} ite, however. 


‘ 


‘oes not remind one of champagne; and if it even 
rit is because he is such a strong partisan. Besides being a 
1, he is, as we have mentioned, a literary man. He wrote, In 
‘, “Rome and its Ruler” (which some people, by the way, are 
to call a stick ; but we hope he won’t do so long For th 
st edition of this work Mr. MaGumirgE was de a kmight- 
ander of the order of Sr. GreGory, and ba the second he 

ved a gold 3 

fie has recently published a life of Fatuer Matnew, the 
rance preacher. Such a task sees a peculiar one for the Cork 
as he may be fairly described, who, as editor, managed the 
- | ist be remembered, however, that t ough he is 
(9 t! rough he represents 1s situate in Waterford 


FUN. 


It has one of | MatHew preached is derived. 
are Lee 
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| The book is well written, a in some pictures: que portions the colours 
| (water, of course) are laid on as well as if the C helsea waterworks had 
| had a hand in it. In other ‘oats we meet with a flow of eloquence 
wortlry.of the spout of that spring from which the liquid Farner 


| 


B° Comic DPistoric of Weraldric, 


Boke ve 


CHapTerR If.—Or OrprNaries. 

HAvinG passed over our first course at the ordinaries, which was of 
a strictly honourable kind, we now come to the second or subordinate 
sorts. ‘These number in all fourteen, which form our present course, 
and we will now proceed to cook them for the palates of our readers, 
making up by the sauce for the heaviness of the food. Heraldry is 
venerally known to be a dry subject; so on the homceopathic principle 
that * like cures like” we will add a little chaff, 

First of all we have the “ gyron.”’ This ordinary is formed bya 
line drawn from the right hand corner to the fess point or middle of 
tle shield, meeting another straight line drawn from the same side 
the whole giving us the idea that at first the inventor had intended 
to insert a triangle into the escutcheon, and then thought better of it 
and only puta half one in. When there are six, eight or ten gyrons 
in the field the-blaZoning is called gyronny, juston the same principle 
that boys term a pudding with more than the usual allowance of 
raisins a plummy pudding 

Next comes the “ quarter,” 
fourth of the shield and always 
heraldic jargon to the languave of cor 
corner. Itis a plain square, like Leicester-square, which with its 
invalid statue and unhappy trees—1f imagination can far as to 
consider, the wretched sticks that fill up the inclosure as such—we 
taxe to be about the plainest square in London, 

And on we go again to the “ canton,” an ordinary precisely the same 
as the quarter, only smaller, occ upying one -lifth instead of one-fourth 
of the escutcheon. It is supposed to represent the banner borne by 
Knights Bannerets, which was of a small size, knights were 
created on the field of battle, where it was but natural that the supply 
of bunting for new flags should run short, as it was scarcely probable 
a man would take some with him on th that his cutting off the 
heads of his enemies should prove a short cut to glory for him, 

Our next ordinary is the “ fret’’—not that we inte nd to do so, quite 
the contrary. It is fermed by two narrow bendlets placed crosswise, 
interlaced by asmall square. Sometimes it has been called the “ Merald’s 
true lovers’ knot,’ and we need scarcely mention the appropriateness 
of the connection between love and fret, which must be apparent to the 
meanest capacity. When the escutcheon is covered with these true 

knots itis termed “fretty ;’ and who would not be fretty at 
finding a number of such tokens in the possession of one party, 
especially if the belief had been cherished that only the knot of one 


Seconde. 


Which, as its name denotes, occupies a 
in the dexter chief, or, to reduce 
nmion life, in the right hand upper 


vo so 


——— 


as those 


5] eC 


ee 


iOVers 


beau, and that one yourself, had been preserved ? 
Fifthly comes the “pile,” which is in shape like a long, narrow 
wedge, and must have been discovered by a ILerald of destructive pro- | 


Cusities trying LO sp lit ashield by driving a wedyve therein, and fail- p 
ing in the attempt, left the wedge in disyust and christened it an 
ordinary. li exactly represcuts a pile on which bridges are built - nor 
can we be surprised at this, as the Heralds invariably had an arch way 
with thejn 
To proceed, w 
Within the shield. A go 
two hats, one a large size 
brims and placing one w 
both to the required shape, and then you have an >rle 
iswanted. We should advise the experimentor,, owever, nol ty use 
belonging to himself for the trial, but choose those of visitors 
they cannot, wlule enjoying your hospitality, 
pursuit of Heraldic science, 
cover it until after the deed is accomplished, 
have described six of the sub- 


kind of inner border or frame 
this ordinary may be obtaincd 

and the other considerably 
‘hin the other, flatten 
—in fact all that 


have the orle.”’ a 


id notion ol 
OV LakInyY 


‘ cutting oll the 


“A hat 
aving in the house, 4s 


. ? 
row or offer ob 


1 
ections to this 


lw if ¢ , ign’ 
especjallv 1f they don t di 


We shall now pause, as tl ough we 
ordinate ordinaries, we have no wish that our readers should be halfe 
lozin. 

Duvn-Water.’—“ Patience on a monument.” 

4 OreeriIon POR PHRENOLOGISTS.—When a man has a “ clear 

\ ) EST! I ae 
head.” does it follow that there’s “ nothing in it? 

‘ ‘rent Hiagn Way.”—Cutting poor relations. 
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SANE 


LITERAL OR FIGURATIVE? 


Terrier Boy to Whip: 


HOW THE INVITATION WAS RECEIVED! 


JALWAYS desirous of keeping our millions of readers well informed 
on the current events of the day, directly we heard that our august 
ally, the Eperor Nap-—-(Lucus a non lucendo from his 
well-known wide-awake character)— OLEON was about to issue invita- 
tions for a Conyress of sovereigns, half-sovereigus, and even the small 
change of royally, to consider the present state of affairs, we felt it our 
duty to discover how the imperial message would be received. To wall 
and to do are with us synonymous terms. The tap of communication 
was at once turned on, and the required draught of knowledye obtained 
At several of the courts, however, objections were at first raised to our 


sO called 


ambassador being present when the august letter arrived, but on the | 
the i 


presentation of the last new number of FuN, as a credential, 
combined wit and wisdom therein contained everywhere put to flight 
all cavillings at our presence 

England.—Of course, as a lady I can’t attend, 


and who is there 


tosend? If Jouwn voes he is sure to vet into some mess: look what 
a dreadful business he made of it at Vienna! How I wish Pam 
himself would take the matter in hand! 

Prussia.—Sapperloth! It’s all very well for him to summon 


Congresses ; he hasn’t vot a rivht divine to maintain, ora constitution 
that don’t ayree with him. And I know he would like to get hold of 
my Rhine, Donner wetter ! 

Russia.— Ha! ha! a Congress! Very good. With all my 
heart! But if he thinks I’m yoing to pay any attention to the rotten 
treaties of 1815, and let my Poles have their liberty, he'll find himsel! 
mistaken, that’s all! 

Austria... What is he up to now? Wants me to give up Veni-e, 
I suppose ; and perhaps he’ll promise me another licking as in 185), 
if I don’t. 

Belgium.—Deary me! I wonder what's the matter? He's a 
married man already, so it’s nothing in the match-making line. 
Shouldn’t be at all surprised if it was a little arbitration business. 


_—— ee ee 


_ 


“T say, Bex, THERE’S A HORRID RIP IN YOUR COAT. 


Italy.—Corpo di Baccho! TI don’t half like going. Nap’s too 
clever for me; and I can’t afford to part with any more provinces, 
even to gain Rome. 

Spain.— Here’s an unexpected honour! 
and this comes of being civil to his wife! 

Sweden. — Yes, Vil Perhaps I may get back Finland from 
those thieves over the way ! 

Denmark. — Congress? Certainly! If he'll guarantee me 
Schleswig and Holstein; that would be doing some good ; but if not, | 
don’t see the use of it. 

As for the rest of the kings and kinglets they were only too pleased 
at being noticed at all to have any opinion on the subject. 


Invited to a Congress ! 


ar 
%. 


HOUGHTON-TIMORUMENOS., 

Lorp Hoventon—late Mr. Monckton MitNeEs—has been Iec- 
turing on the “ Poetic Faculty” at Edinburgh. He made a very 
yood speech on the subject, and let fall some valuable hints. The 
remark which we lay most store by, however, was this :—‘ My first 
counsel is to any man who believes himself endowed with the 
poetical faculty ;—spend your last shilling, if your poetic zeal so 
blinds you, in giving your poems to an ungrateful public.” In that 
sentence his lordship at length enlightens us as to the reason, 
hitherto inscrutable, which induced him to publish, and also as to what 
is his opinion of the public. 





“T'vs) Kitt Entrrety.”—The youthful Premier is to preside on 
the 30th instant at the anniversary festival of the Scottish Hospital 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The kilt is a sine qué non, we believe, 
so we suppose the noble lord will have to appear in what we can 
hardly call the “ full dress” of the occasion, unless he manages to beg 
off as a special plaid-er. 

A “*SHapow’ or Dovst.”—A ghost. 
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STHE BILL OF FARE.” 
Waiter (lo.) :-—* ENTREZ, MONSIEUR, I SPEAK ZE ENGLISH, WE HAVE SOUP D'ITALIE, 
ZE TURKEY—” 
John Bull (interrupting him) :-—* ‘NON’T STAND THERE PARLEZVOUSING, SHOW Mz YOUR 
BILL OF FARE" 
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PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S ROUND- 
ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 


EMINENT WRITER OF 


BY EVERY THE DAY. 


Book X.—AFTER TEN YEARS. 
By W-LEIE C-LL-NS. 


7 


Name or Address,” &c., &c. 





Ten years—years of vicissitude, of trial, and of passion—had 


assed since we last saw, After Dark, the Woman with the Long | 


White Hair. Ten years—years of speculation, of activity, and of 
success—had passed over the head of Captain Parittep DomBry 
since we left him in friendly converse with the muscular pxrson on 
the Irish coast. Ten years—years of energetic effort—had grizzled 
the hair of Roger SykEs since he trolled his robber ditty amidst the 
falons of New York. GRABBER the inspector, PETULENGRO the 
gipsy, all were older by a decade. 

Slowly but surely the appointed hour was drawing nigh when 
these personages, separated so long, should meet once more; when 
the Dead Secret for which as yet I have No Name should be revealed. 


Themselves scarcely knowing what they did, they drew gradually ' 
nearer to each other, across continents and seas—across gulfs of | 


passion and oceans of guilt that were yet more difficult to cross. The 
picture whose outlines had been sketched so carefully, and by so many 
different artists, was about to be unfolded in its terrible completeness 
—its mysterious unity. 

To illustrate what had happened during these ten years—to eluci- 
date what were the relative positions of our character at the time 
when the action of our story was resumed, a few excepts from the 
private diaries, which are invariably kept by all the individuals with 
whom I have any literary connection, may now be given. 


From THE JOURNAL OF LucRETIA FLoyD. 


They have applauded me to the echo. 


of the stage still rolling, like a ground-swell after a storm, through 
my worn and weary heart, I shall devote a few hours to autobiogra- 
phical composition. 
I forbear to name. 

Having partaken of the latter, I will now proceed to write. 

It is past midnight. The cat is sitting cosily by the fire; but at 
times she shows her claws through their velvet covering. Methinks, I 
should like to be a cat! 

How long ago it seems! ‘The storm—the first meeting with 
DomMBEY upon the deck, and that wild hour when I bent above him, 
the lightnings flashing round my face, the sharpened dagger glitter- 
ing in my hand—all, all seem to have almost vanished into the dim 
past. 

The gipsy camp—the mysterious invitation of Mr. PeETTLENGRO— 
the sudden mention of the name of SyKEs—the rapid flight—all pass 
once more before me. SyKES—but no! Not even in the silence of 
the night, and in the loneliness of my own apartments, dare I write 
the frightful Secret which made me dread the very sound of his 
abhorred name. 

How and where could Dowpry have heard it? 
present is his secret; but it shall not long remain so! 

Yes, ladies whom I moved to tears—yes, gentlemen who shouted 
“Bravo” as I ran from H sharp in the dominant to the staccato 
arpeggio of the minor F—yes, the great songstress lives not to please 
jou, but to gratify a feminine curiosity, and then to die. 

Not alone, however! Others will share her fate ! 

* k te * * * * 
_ I think that I was nov more unhappy when I danced and sang be- 
‘ore a rustic crowd, who gaped with idle curiosity at my artificial Long 
White Hair. What would Dompey think of me did he know that 
[had been a village mountebank—and Sykes—but hold—that way 
Madness lies ! 

Yes, madness! I feel it burning in my brains, throbbing in my 
temples, and coursing through my arteries. 


* f * * > ¥ 
_ se We a a : ‘ } an the 
The Well!—the Well in the Garden—the Groom—ha! can thé 
lead speak ? Tush—’twas but the cat. 
* ? * 7 _ * - 
I know that Dompry loves me. IT can read it in his eyes as 
1 Se | » . , ’ j ¢ rT") slic 
Nd ook into mine; what docs he read there? Love? The silly 
soldier thinks so. There—I use him for my own ends, [le has pro- 


1 Vy rr , + 
* shill i ia 


me endeavour to set down the reasons for and 


i ett 





Author of “The Woman in White with No | 


With the noise of their | 
worthless plaudits still ringing in my ears—with the simulated passion | 


It is my only comfort with one exception, which | : 
' | burglars, and other children of nature for my sole companions ; 


That for the | 


N. 
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T. 7 : exceedingly rich, though I do not yet know the sources of 
is wealth. 
2. He is certainly good-looking and attentive. 
3. He appears to be submissive. 
On the other hand, there are a few reasons why our union should 
be postponed - 
1. I hate him like poison. 
2. [ am never happy in his company. 
3. Tam already—but no! That is part of my Secret. 
main so! F 


‘ 


Let it re- 
~ a oe * + 7 


_Itisin vain that I endeavour to ehend the mystery of the 
little bag that he carries so constantly about with him. How childish 
— how idle—how improbable his story that it was bequeathed to him 
by an old retainer in the hour of approaching death ! Married, I 
could soon worry the secret from him. I think I will consent to be- 
come Mrs. Domsry, after all. 

My life is very dull and solitary. Newspaper critics prate about my 
winning artlessness. Ha! there wasa time, but it has long passed 


away. 
_Four! How mournfully sound the chimes through the dull night- 
air! The very cat seems drowsy. I must to bed—to bed ! 


I have posted up my journal. 
Let me seek another. 

There is not better bra—but I must pause. Yet, let me say it boldly. 
There is not better brandy in London. To-morrow this passage shall 
be erased. 


That isa melancholy consolation. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN Puitip Dompry. 


Whaat a wonderful run of luck is mine! As I sit here, alone, in 
the grey ofthe morning, I am ten thousand pounds richer than yester- 
day. 

When I left the opera, after listening to my divine Lucretia, and 
proceeded to the little house off Piccadilly, I found every one still 
talking of my last coup. I have given them something fresh to talk 


about now. 
The bank was never broken before ! 
7 * o * * >. * 


More and more am I puzzled to understand my own existence. 
Two years ago, a rover on the prairie, with rough trappers, ci-devant 
I am 
now a member of the most fashionable clubs in London, and reputed, 
not without reason, to possess enormous wealth. 

Let me light another cigar. 

The more a fellow thinks about it, the more astonishing it is, you 
know. 

There was the fight in the Jarranca, when my devoted old Syxrs 
was slain—I suppose—by the Indians; the escape—the discovery of 
the nugget—the journey to New York—the voyage over to Ireland— 
the storm—the horrible Dream of Murder—the Irish coast—the 
vipsy camp—the strange flight of LucreTria—the temptations of MR. 
PETULENGRO—the morning meeting with the parson—what a series 
of passionate adventure and of wild excitement ! 

If IT happened to be a literary fellow, you know, I really think I 
should write it allin a book. 

From what source came those mysterious remittances which, when 
I was abominably hard up, about two years after I left New York, 
suddenly made sunshine in that very shady place—my pocket? Shall 
Leverknow? Why, in point of fact, should I trouble myself about the 
question? As long as ever quarter-day brings me a handsome sum, 
why should I seek for further information ? 


» ” - * 7 o > 


As for LucretiA, she shall and must be mine. I am sure that she 
adores me with the whole ardour and devotion of a passionate possibly 
a too passionate—nature. ‘True, her past is mysterious ; true, that her 
manner is sometimes only to be reconciled with the terrible supposi- 
tion that she is labouring under strange remorse; but I really 
believe that these circumstances simply add to the charm which she 
exercises over me. Were we married, I should quickly learn her 
secret: for she loves me far too much to refuse me its explanation 
when I have obtained the right to demand it as her husband. 

* . * 


SOMmC 


* * * 

Ten years! Ina few days I shall be at liberty to open the little 
bay hequeathed to me hy SYKES. Let me wlance once more at its 
simple but pathetic inscription :— 

“lt being werry probable as my last hours is approaching, I takes 
this hopnertunity of leving all I has, and it is but little, to CaPPRN 
Pur. Dompey. If 1 had been better brought up I might have been 
conducted, but regrets is idle, and the time drors ny. On this 


worse 
not hearlier, or may the malley- 


day ten years the bay may be opened ; 
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dickshun of a outraged indiwiddle afflict that CarPEn, as I shall ever 


fondly love if life be spared.” : 
His dying wishes shall indeed be respected ; more especially as he 


says “it is but little” that he has left me. 
Ah! he had many faults; by the law, indeed, they were considered 


Poor fellow ! 


crimes, but to me he was ever faithful, and kind, and true! 


Where is he now? 


THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


SEc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1.—Or THE CHEEKS. 


“* What, all my little cheeks ?"— Macbeth. 





cheeks serve a useful end in the economy of nature. 
Maria to 


To prove this, take 


your 


ANNA 


—T— HE cheeks are the natural 


covering designed by 
Nature for the protec- 
tion of the jaws. This 
proposition is so self- 
evident that the student 
will at once be prepared 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Jaws so,” 
and we do not, in con- 
sequence, consider it ne- 
cessary to adduce evi- 
dence thereof. Besides, 
we flatter ourselves that 
the reader will be dis- 
posed to rely infinitely 
more upon the mere 
assertions of the bright 
and intellectual, than on 
the sworn testimony of 
the heavy-dense. 
Although not particu. 
larly expressive, the 
Experiment :— 


dine at Richmond. 


Observe the grace with which she pecks the dainty morseis before 


her. 


with the Three Graces. 


a fool. 


herself ° 


secondly, 


is irrelevant. 


grace 


before 
Having made this clear, go ring Fancy’s knell. 
When you have observed and appreciated the pretty 


meat ; 


Take this opportunity of informing her that you are dining 
Upon this she will probably set you down as 
Now is the time to explain to her that you mean, firstly, 
thirdly, grace after meat. 


All this, however, 


spectacle, try to picture to yourself the appearance of ANNA MARIA 


eating @ hearty dinner without any cheeks at all. 


Reyarded in the 


light of an anatomical curiosity, the spectacle will be interesting, but 
looking upon it as an adjunct to a dinner en faturtalur, it won't. 
“The cheeks of the Porcus Communis, or ordinary hog, are excellent 


eating. 


The cheek of tke pig, however, is not the only description 


of cheek used as human food, inasmuch as we regret to say that the 
teaman vulgaris, or common grocer, 1s frequently addicted to the re- 
pulsive habit of adulterating cheap coffee with his cheek or eye! 


SEc. 2. 


Or THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF CHEEK. 


‘Tl like your damask cheek !"—As You Like it, 


Luckerivs, in his pathetic “Ode to a Humane Society’s Man,’ 


apt ly observes — 


** De checkibus non est disputandum !"” 


which, we needn't tell our readers, 
means that it's absurd to argue with 
an impertinent bus-man. 
the necessity of doing this, it will be 
as well to learn by heart the follow- 


ing golden rules for ascertaining the 
human character from contemplation 


of the human cheek. 
nay 


> ~ 
LA % YY 
, . 
To avoid ! ALS : 
gee ES " 
yb NX O. ) 
¥ ‘6 
And here we \\ a , af 


remark, although 


stated 


above that the cheeks are not, as a 
rule, particularly expressive, there 
are many exceptions to be found, as 
for instance in the case of the ladies 


represented in our 
whose check takes 


description. 


initia] 
the form of ex- 
pressions of the most unmistakeable 


letter, 


i "-"_"—, = 
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A Fat CHeek—Denotes fondness for adventure, and a taste for ; 
designing wall-paper patterns. ia 
A Lean CHEEK—Appreciation of patent anchors. Thirst for ES 
empire. } 
CHEMICAL COMBINATION. | 
One Fat AND ONE Lean CHEEK—Toothache. ! 
} 
‘ a. P | 
A Rosy CHEEK—Death to the invader. Fondness for chimes. 
| A PaLe CHEEK—A dissatisfied disposition. Would expostulate if 
| ordered to be blown from a gun. | 
CHEMICAL COMBINATION. 
One Rosy AND ONE Pate CHEEK—A hurried fotlette and a, 
imperfect make-up, | | 4 
RECIPES. | 
. | 


To MaKe a Rosy CHEEK.—Take a cheek and bore a coupleof |) Fy | 
holes in it. Take a rose, and having carefully removed the thorns, | fF] 
stick it in the cheek so pierced. A damask rose is best forthis,as you | 
can then make a pretty allusion ; 
to the patient’s damask cheek. 








| To Make A PALE CHEEK.— | 
| This is very simple. Take a pail 
| and annoy it with irritating re- th 
'marks. Observe their effect. Go ag wi 
| on irritating it until it is roused oe | ha 
into insolence. You will then me | (Act 
| have made a pail cheek. | wi 
ene ha 
= 
GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. | po 
| car 
cor 
IDICULOUS Priprt.—A son 
young nobleman, whose , the 
hauteur has become a pro- | |] fin 
verb and a byword among Fyn 
his friends, recently carried |) | My 
his exclusiveness tosuchan | ‘ ren 
absurd pitch as absolutely +) 7) 44 
to cut one of his own | 7 egy 
wisdom-teeth. = §=6mos 
LIBERALITY.—An open- ron 
hearted old gentleman the 
lately paid a visit to the | Fot) 
garret of his. insolvent | | fas}; 


nephew. The worthy uncle | — his 
is a great cripple, and con- s = him 
sequently went up stairs | ; thin 
very awkwardly. We are S  ohust 





happy to say that he never- © forty 

theless came down hand-' |] num 

somely enough. anot, 

ASTOUNDING FEAT.— prop 

We understand that an, © of hi 

eminent contractor has actually undertaken to carry a railway right 9 and 
throuyvh Caithness! iz hush 
NakRow Escapr.—An aged cripple, when in the act of crossing | 9 be ve 
Oxford Circus, accidentally fell under the notice of a benevolent old | & and ; 
| gentleman. We are happy to say that he suffered no inconvenience | & there 
whatever from the accident. . 4 publi 

| Srincutak Act or Vouition.—A single gentleman lately assured | i} with 
us that the lease of his suburban villa had determined; but he did | HR belon 
_ not tell us what it had determined on. Be own. 
| WronGrvt Dismissat.—A footman, who was recently discharged | 9 Shop, 
from the service of a gentleman in Eaton-square, for inattention © |B very 
the parlour-bell, is about to proceed against his late master for lony 
wrongful dismissal. The master alleges that the man was dismissed | Be eudo! 

because he wasn’t found to answer. Ee 
PERPLEXING SITUATION.—A respectable commercial traveller, well be 


known in the Ridings as the representative of an eminent cornt- 
factor, recently, on examining his box of samples, found himself quite | 
out of sorts. 

ScENEIN Covcrt.—A learned counsel, of an unusually conseientious | 
turn of mind, was so upset last week by the discovery that his client 
was a scoundrel, that he threw up his brief. The learned gentleman 
is progressing favourably. 

UseLess Brquvest.—An eminent engineer, who wished to make 
his will, lately sent for his lawyer. We hear that among othe? 
legacies he devised several plans. — 








See —— ’ 
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AT THE PLAY. _WORKHOUSE PORTERS, OR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS? 
: | 
| 
| 
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hs Aallods iid ; {** Such a scene as we have described ought to be impossible in this rich and 
RAVELLERS enjoy the apute luxurious city. Shelter, however rough, food, however coarse, is the natural right 
of seeing strange “sights bnt | of the destitute, and on these miserable Nqvember nights there should not be human 
he plavg has : dens a beings within a stone’s throw of Spring-gardens and W hitehall unable to find even 
the play soer las always the ad- the bare shelter ofa roof. . . . After all is said, 1t remains the bounden duty of 
vantage of seeing the stranger. rare | a ro any of its members from wanting the bare necessaries of life, and 
a me , Sufficiently large casual wards, or something equivalent, ought to be provided for 
9 oo about to make a , the desolate waifs and strays of our population. It is difficult to think that the work- 
resh collection of “ten thou- | houses could not make some sufficient provision of the sort. . . . We gain 
sand wonderful things,” might | much in oe by the condensation of a vast population ; we must expect to find | 
re r sufficie . | corresponding disadvantages, and ought not to grumble if we have to pay some- 
gathe  . ufficient material for | thing more for the sake of our prosperity and luxury.”—The Zimes, Nov. 14.) 
the thickest volume in one | 











week of a _ theatrical tour. | Pot by the cap and bells a while, 

Looking in at Sadler’s Wells, Lay down the bauble for a space, 

where he would find a very | Banish from off your lips the smile, 

ably written and carefully con- | And look stern truth straight in the face. 
structed drama called Pure | Sitting beside the blazing fire 


At home, and at your ease, ate you ;— 
second scene of the third act Poor creatures in the mist and mire 
a curious illustration of the Lie on bare earth the long night through ! 


duties ofa lodge-keeper. There | For shame! This city—dropping gold 

1s a necessity for this character For bubble scheme and pleasure vain, 
sitting down for a few minutes Because it has too much to hold— 

that he may be properly talked Permits, in sight of heaven, this stain. 


Gold, he would see in the 
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i I~ SF to by a London merchant, for | Throughout it all, by every hearth BY 
| | the benefit of the company before the curtain, and he therefore enters | Where wealth or competency reigns, ia 
> with his pipe in one hand and a garden seat in the other, as if he | Should stand the spectres of grim dearth, ; 
had just taken a stroll round the grounds with these embarrassing | Cold penury and racking pains. Lie 
- accompaniments. The precaution of carrying his rustic bench about | ; uC ; 
t with him is not, however, so unnecessary as it appears, for no sooner | They, o’er all dear domestic joys, iv 
has he finished his pipe and his colloquy and gone off, than somebody Should cast a shadow dark and chill, 

—who has been evidently watching the bench and the opportunity— | When in the silence grows the noise 
pounces on the not very valuable piece of furniture and triumphantly | Of beating rains and breezes shrill ; y > 


Till in each heart, undulled by gold, ; 
The earnest question will arise, | 
“Can it be peace while in the cold 


carries it away in the opposite direction. At the Surrey, in a curiously 
complicated drama called The Game of Life, in which all the per- | 
>  sonages seem to make a misdeal, a rag-picker leaves her basket in 
the miserable hovel where she resides, and a stylish footman in the 


“9° 


And driving sleet my brother lies ? 





©) familiar livery of crimson plush, immediately walks in and bears it off Who dares to speak of happy homes, 
| under his arm as if he had surreptitiously received 2 valuable prize. Of Christian lives led day by day, 
=) Mr. Fecnter might surely despatch a stage missionary to these | While to each hand—and vainly—comes 
| i remote regions, and diffuse the blessings of theatrical enlichtenment. The task to sweep this wrong away ? 
- At Drury Lane there is an outrageous farce, where two cockneys | We—who can costly trophies raise, : 
3 = equip themselves in the curt costume of Caledonia, and perpetrate the Lest famous victories be forgot, 
2 most astounding extravagances, which are accepted by a quiet old | Who churches build for prayer and praise— 


gentleman in the north, as an orthodox course of proceeding among Yet let the living temples rot! 
the natives. At the Haymarket, in a three-act comedy entitled Si/ken | 
Fetters, 2 countess 1s represented as falling in love with a fiddler at a 
fashionable concert, because he has a sad look, an unacted tragedy in 


Beside my hearth the spectre stands, 
With eyes that silently beseech, 





3 his pocket, and an interesting story to tell. Directly she marries | It =e its supplicating hands ;— 
} him her first husband makes his appearance, and then some terrible _ Oli! heaven, that I might lend it speech, 
} things take place. The countess openly avows her preference for lo send a one through all the land, 
i husband number two, and invites him to A box at the opera - number | As late surged earth = convulsive throe, 


¢ That me ght wake to understand 
iorty on the grand tier—which will be occupied by herself and husband Phat men might wake to understa 


number one. There is a duel which the first husband fights with | What they so dearly ought to know. 


another admirer of the lady, and after a great deal of obvious im- | Up, sluggard, from the ingle-nook— : 
)fopriety, as the countess insists upon the second husband being fond | Begone into the highway, straight ; } 
of her whether he likes it or not, the latter marries his little cousin, | And on the hideous ulcer look ss 
and then the countess agrees to give him up and accompany her first Of this vast place we boast so great! i 
husband, the admiral, to the West Indies. All this, of course, would | Go forth—behold the wretched sight, 
bevery likely to take place in fashionable society at the present day, | The houseless misery forlorn 
and as a faithful pkture of the inner life of Belgravia, it may be | The spectacle of wrong, the light 


therefore accepted as affording valuable information to the general | Of heaven shall see to-inorrow morn! 
public. Mr. Lercester BUCKINGHAM, whose name is associated 
with the authorship, is, however, not to be blamed for the story which 
velongs to Scripe, and for the graceful dialogue, which is all his 
own, he may be accredited with high honours. 4 Bull in a China 


| } . ° ; y = ‘fo 
‘top, which was simply a mistake at the Haymarket, has been sine 


very properly taken out of the programme. Had the piece been as 
‘Ny as it was broad there is no knowing what would have been the 


Men, women, children, hunger’d, gaunt, 
With searce a ray about their bones; 
Poor ghosts, that al! the night will haunt 
The streets, and pillow on the stones. 

Go—see the bitter blot that mars 
The blessedness of night,—and there, 
Beneath the pure, pale, pitying stars, 








a end of it. C f i ' 
¥ ° “f N 8 Guest . ‘ou Gare: 
= THe Opp May. Repeat Cat jucstion, I 5 f 
; — =— — = == 
3! No News ror Rrssta.—The Russians complain that their ‘atro- IRONING DONE HERE. 

|e “es in Poland are greatly magnified by report. Can they wonder at Rrasta is very busy plating vessels of war, and we are supplying 
vee rina¢ . - ° e mr - o - P| 

| a What gets bruited abroad when they are so brute-ed at home? They iron for the purpose. At the same time, should war break out 
+p fw + . : - , , » , 

| BS “Shot expect impartial reports from a country where every ME€T€ | petween us and the Muscovite, the latter would find that, though 
= © lator runs a risk of becoming a knout-sider, and being treated to | wo do a great deal of ironing, we have not sold our mangle. 
= i“ 'th under the eve of Government é peeneenetbenesnenes 

_ A Frienp at a Piscu.—The ex-Lord Mayor took his Rose- 


Or COURSE IT I8.—Is it not probable that Concord is made-up of 


, 


: ‘ves of his officials in the form of snuff-boxes. This will prevent bis br) 
“nein: too“ rappee "dly forgotten. heart-strings : 
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ONE FOR HIS NOB. 


Rustic Wit: 
Old Party: 


cs Y 


“Vers. MY 


or 


“san. Tuat’s WHy 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
EUROPEAN POLITICAL MEETING, 
(By Pneumatic Despatch.) 
The Criterion Stakes. Open to all the world. Catch weight. Any 
distance, 


Mr. Lovis Napo.Leon’s C by Emperor, out of Am- 
bition ; . (Ifa) ] 
Mr. Ant Lincoun’s Nigger Meloly, by Proclamation, out of 
Tune . si as (CHASE) 
Mr. Joun Rvussevy’s Neutrality, by Scizure, out of Par- 
tiality , (BUN COMBE) 


er" ress 


») 


3 


he \X 


Mr. ke. LANDSEERS Lion, DY Nelson's Column, out of 
Siyht (DELAY) O 
Mr. UNkNown’'s Try-it-on, by Lump of Lead, out ot 


7 (MARL) 


* 
of 


Swindle 
Mr. ADMIRAL 
Christianity 
Betting 
on Lion, 4 


truction, out 
SECRETARY) 0 


Nit 


KureER’s Bombardment, by Ins 


Conver <s. _ to l 


olher. 


] ! ~¢ 


Lo l test any 


50 r Melody, even 

This was an exciting race. Trv-it- 
closely followed by Nigver Mel div, Neutrality, and 
but Conyress, making play on near 


‘ , ‘ } 
ni Lhe {)- . i” 4 


Has landed Conyress by ahead; a neck separ r Melody 

and Neutrality; the rest nowher | Winer Was t (cheap) 
Up m the principle that “ short reckonines make lone friends 

prompt settlement upon this race was proposed ; but a leriathan bustle 


walked off, first 
a tree, 


ensued, when it was discovered that a “ley” had 
buttoning up its pockets, and that inste 
as heretofore, had varied the performance 
Settlement was adjourned sine die. 


i” avainst 


Liliy one, 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, New Brilge-strect, Ludgate-hill, and 


OUGHT TO KNOW THE WAY TEW THE MANOR 


I ASKED you.” 


clearly running in his head when he spoke of the noble earl. 


O | 


Hovse, wuy I THOUGHT ANY FOOL KNEW THAT.” 





“FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS.” ) 


We extract the following from a contemporary @ propos of the 
Schleswig Holstein question : 
main sit Eant Rvussrii, who bears the olive-branch, is 


doing his bes 
IIe 

need not have beaten about, too, in the bush. 
who bears the olive-branch, we would remind him is generally the 
dove, and not the larger and more-weak-minded bird in which there 
is, according to the poet, such a deal “of nutriment,” and which was 

Possibly 
after having written the sentence he saw the slip and would have Pg 


tto oring about p } 
who penned the paragraph had a quill of one bird in the hand, and 
The feathered biped 





altered it, asa last resource for the voose, if he had not thought it 3 
night also seem sauce for Eart ReusseL_t. We pause for a reply, % 
ind as the question is a political one, we hope to be (H)anser’d. fe 
_ re 
F’ or just one penny here is harink 
U pon ail subjects subject to a pun, 
N o ruinous investinent is thi 
S o cet all ‘s run, 
fleetly as Fleet-street will now admit, 
eaving their pence for inexpensive wit, 
ith dates and records we revere— 
id the vear : 


ow therelore, Iriencds, since ¢t 


ss fun, F un’s 

U nparalleled, 

N ovel, 

’S tartling, 

A ttractive, 

L auvhable, ba 
M irthful, 
A rtistic, 
Nonsensical, 


S One > 


’ } 
: } . + 
Wivriits Wile Tr id LDese Vers¢ 


/ 


invile iw 


1; 


- 24 
Line sO QUuICRIY Tiles 
i 7 
. 


HOpzpatp 


> 
lopt at on vurse which we advise: A nd i 
om here and DUV, UNIess vou Wish to ick Cc omical ; 
nack of all manner of funs—Fun’s Almanack. EK alendar. i 
a ie 


ln 


id to reach a certain pitch ?—When she 


Pay 
So te 





et-street, E,C.—Nov. 25, 1368 
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A HINT. 


John Bull ;—“ Keer your EYE ON ’EM, JOHNNY—TAKE CARE HE DOESN’T DRUG 


HIS €ROG.” 





i 
; 
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t 


WORDS.”’ 


** Motley’s the only wear.” 


ATTEND all ye who love to hear the bards chant Scotia’s praise, 


I sing of the last valiant raid she made in molern days, 
Gainst Mactrop the Norman, the chaplain of our Queen, 
And broke his pen and spilt his ink, or tried to do, | ween. 
Strathbozie’s twelve wise presbyters in solemn conclave met, 
Strathbozie’s valiant men of war in brave array were sct; 
And M°GitvRay for leadér Strathbogie’s wise men chose, 
ye thus he opened the attack on their misguided foes :— 

_ Yl, Wise and sapient presbyters, oh, skilled in mystic lore, 
Sach danzer to old Scotia’s kirk has ne’er occurred before : 
With Speech and resolution urge on this wordy war, 

And be your rallying cry to-day, Strathbogie, not Navarre. 
I humbly beg, co-presbyters, you will attention pay, 

And bravely meet the foeman, and conquer in the fray. 

/ aim chosen for your captain—I will nobly lead the van 

G sinst Micrzop, the chieftain of this rebellious clan : 

For he is not contented with being called to teach, 

Forsooth he must be e litor, and wnte as well as preach : 
‘cause his parish work’s too licht, he starts a magazine, 


Jil ¢ 1elas . . . ° 
{nd articles that he inserts demand reproof, I ween. 


| tg know aman called Krnastry there dared to use his pen 
Os fp ° 

rv ae from modern obloquy old monks and heathen men; 

Te ruoRonD (he is M.A., Cam.), defying Mrs. Grunpy, 
ries hard to s 

And there are 

But one’s no ¢ 

IIe fwla ics } . . ° . , ‘ 

| Sh ; yle is really dreadful; in her “ Gardening of the Soul,” 
‘ i a4 hf ires ¥ 

And Lepr 

Shall } 
M41) : te ’ > ‘ 2 + + Pr 
vase OC the house Ol jit POY L4 ; ys as gente rain; 


try E . “1 ’ 
tO point to Aapniness as every Christian’s coal ! 


Ww would speed on the day when every sacred fane 
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THE WISE MEN OF STRATHBOGIE AND “GOOD | 


I leave to your own good sense—can you the semblance trace 
'Twixt PagTINGTON and M‘GILVRAY, most sapient of thy race { 
If not, Vil send thee 


in re=1) iid) e’en to thy native fells, 
My gay be-spangled motley suit, my Jester’s cap an ! bells. 


We conjecture that this 
lrapery in the supurbs, Is 
those enterprising Jew-ec! 
he gems available 


$= 4} : $+wer 
enLran Heir Mist res 


prove there is no harm in writing home on Sunday. 
authoresses, too—I dare say they imay mean well ; 
loubt a Popish nun—her name is Dora GreENweLn. 


A 


THE BAR AND THE BARBER. | 


| Twelve resolute barristers have vowed to wear 
their beards without reference to the opinions of 
Judges or the predilections of attorneys. } 
THERE were twelve gallant barristers, 

By CokkE and BLACKSTONE swore 
That, spite of every risk, a scrape 

Should bare their chins no more, 


For since in courts tn Equite 
Were horse-hair wigs decreed, 

They held that each man’s goodly Barb(e) 
Should stand him in good stead. 


And so they swore to keer their hair 
In spite of judge’s frown ; 

Their silky beards they vowed should not 
By razors be “ cut down.” 


Heaven prosper now these gentlemen, 
No hare-brained act is theirs ; 

Jake honest lawyers they refuse 
To cut off their own heirs. 


And no man sure will hesitate 
liis business to confide 

To those who are so well prepared 
To beard the other side. 


No woman, too, will be so weak 
As ever to dispute 

Their fitness to uphold her cause 
Who so become hir-sute. 


No longer they bare chins will beat 
Whom once sheer folly sheared. 

They growl like bears at what they once 
Have borne—and will have beard. 


FROM BARON BRAMWELL’'S NOTE. BOOK, 
THo’ CaLcRaFt’s not a lawyer, 
It strikes me strangely, stall 
He’s just the man adapted 
To exrecutea Will! 


Tir DuKer’s Motrto.—“ Up, Guards, 


and at them.” 


And a crowning horror to close this fearful scene, 

The Editor is chaplain to Britain’s gracious QUEEN, 

© Then let Strathbogie’s presbyters in solemn conclave met, 

Avainst this wicked serial their faces sternly set ; 

Let us follow the example the priests have set in Rome— 

An Ind’xy Expurgatorius our kirk shall have at home ; 

We'll banish from our bookshelves Cuarves Kinasiey’s Alton Locke, 
We'll harshly overture Good Words—it can’t survive the shock ; 

And if the censure we transmit, the sequence all can tell, 

Kinasiey may write, and SraauaNn print, but none iu Scotland sell, 
If any dare to censure us, that action must ensure 

Worse fate than Pio Nono’s curse—Strathbovie’s overture.’ 
Oh, wise and sapient orator, pray con this levend o'er: 

| It chanced to MapaMe PartinGron, while dwelling near the shore, 
The foaming billows dashed their spray into her breakfast-room, 

And she, good dame, would sweep it back with her long-handled 


’ 


2 


Ne 


TALLY 10, WARK AaWay !—We observed the following curious ad- 
vertisement in the parochial press :— 
| experienced hand requires a eituation. A Court 


, 
Address,” etc., et 
tleman, tired of hawking tea and linen- 


sirous of taking a part under some of 


‘rs, who do not cousider fair-play oue of 
ir trade, but bribe servants in order to 
’ si be the sort of “('gurt connection os 
we trust it may lead to a connect mwith 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 66.—Sig2 Starrorp Henry Nortucore, Bart., M.P. 


WHEN we say that poor dear Sik STAFFORD was born in Portland-| Payer is & good entertainment” to be found in Proressor LonNc- 
place, it will be seen what sort of a man ke must be. A musty but 
opulent-air of fashion hangs about the region, and its sons must be to 


some extent influeneed by the air they breathe there. 


One thmy is clear; born in Portland-place, 5iag STAFFORD was born 


a4 place-man, and :Uch his career has proved him to be. 


He was born in the year 1818, so that he is no chicken, although 
every one looks upon him as a young man; and no wonder, for there 
is a yreat deal of promise about him, and his performances are nothing 


to speak of. 


Ile was‘educated at Balliol, a place more distinguished for its scholars 
than its clever men. Here Sim Srarrorp obtained the highest 


position hé is ever likely to take, as a first class in classie and third 


in mathematics. He adds one more to those numerous university 


stars who may be said to be fixed stars, as they never shine any where 
else. “ ‘T'wo by honours and an odd trick ”’—of getting secretaryships 
~13 all that our baronet has to score‘in the game of life. He was also 
“two by cards,” we may add, when he marricd Ceciita, daughter of T. 
Fanner, Esy., of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1818, before “ no cards” was part 
of the matrimonial announcement of the Zimes. 

Iie took his degree as M.A. in 1842; as for any higher distinction, 
we wish be M.A. vet it! In 1843 he had had one chanve of im- 
proving himself, which results pgove that he neglected. He: was 
private secretary to GLADSTONE, when that yreat statesman was 
president of the Board of Trade. If sueh an intimate connection 
with such a man could not develope the powers of his mind, it must 
have been chiefly because there were none to develope. 

Ile was called to the bar of the Inner Temple in 1847; a step 
which he teok with no view to praagtise but simply to put his foot 
on the lowest round of prefernrent. There are many little snug 
berths in the gift of those in power, to the obtaining of which the bar, 
in spite of its mame, is the reverse of a hindrance. 

In 1859 he was appointed Financial Secretary to the Treasury, bert 
proved himself only a finical Secretary. Since that trme he has omy 
been remarkable for a few of the dullest sp eches that have been de- 
livered from the ‘Tory benches~and that is saying something for 
their dulness ! 

fle first sat for Dudley from 1855 to 1857. There is no necessity 
for voiny into the ressons which induced the electors of that borough 
to return tim. Stitlice it to say Lhey got rid ol lili iu the AY rii 
fitting mouth—of the last named year. In the July (it is some excuse 
for the electors to remember that the doy d ys CoiIne abou this time) 
of the yoar 1858 the borough of Stamford chose him as its re- 
presentative. He still sits for that place, and it would be well i 
He always sat, lustea Lol vetliny on his leys for the ullerance of dr iry 
platitudes 

Ile was one of the secretaries of the Industrial Exhibition in 1851— 
an arduous task, which he discharged with such amiable incompetence 
that he was made a Commander of the Bath ;—a Way of throwing cold 
water on his pretensions, which was as kind as it was thoughtfal. He 
18 ulso a Deputy-Lir utenant of Devon and a Capt iin ol Yeomanry 
Cavalry !—we would fain withhold these vrushing facts if stern truth 
did not imperatively eall for thei. 

bu politics he is that ne plus ulira of a nonentity, a real Liberal 


Cons ryvatlive, (We s ae 2. ul Lib ral (Conservative a lvisedly, the 
Cpith { thik u plied ove isonally to stutesmen, who are too big tor the 
conhues of iny party, DY Writers Who 4 the term despairingly 


and because they can’t find any other.) 


Of course, Sik SLAFPORD is a supporter of Lorp Derpy, but 
feebly GUescrib humse!f as in favour of “r oving the sanomalhes 
from, and rlorately extending th france} vhatever that 
me! drill ule CoInuy eal bor the rest, he shelter niself under 
that lor nail men pt ual arly safe bit of bunkuim, that he “ wil! 
resist all attempts toinfrinve on the rights of the Church of Boyland,’ 
A» r, ie is so heavy that the reporters find it hard to follow 
his lead —« yiich material his discourses mainly co . Lo 
oratorical powers into an intellivible formula, we stiould say teu mann 
of Sirk Srarroxp were equal to tive drops of jaudanum. lie is 
described in * Men of the Times” (he will never be one of those men 
of eternity, the immortal statesmen of th world) as ““well known 
for the interest he has taken n rt i edu Lion Oy vii 
meant, we conclude, that he was a secretary to the Extubition, for we 
can discover nothiny else for which be can claim such a inention, 
Education, like « harity, ought to begin at home, and few men are more 
ywnorant than he of the world’s progress. As for art, he 1s mentally 


incapable of it. 


A Purr-VeEBSE CBREATUEE.-—-A stubborn cat. 


LOOKS AT BOOKS. 


A LATTERDAY REVIEWE! 


PUN. 


FELLOW'S “ Wayside Inn.”’ 


and his own -identity. 


jars very strangely on theear. 
BeECH ER's definition. 
with no compensating merit for its revolainy crime. 

Having said thas mueltas “ con,” we must add our “pro”s for the 
We heartily comusend “ The Birds of Killingworth” as one of 
the most’ perfect poems tlie Professor has ever written. 
Anti-bird-murder Society will purchase the mght to publish it im a 
tract forms, and distribute it broadcast. 
end the first: and last are ex:uisitely beautiful—and all are charming. 
[nto hiedeseription of the destruction of the Cumberland by the 
Merrimac, Mr. Loxa@rrntow infuses sueh a gallant spirit, that the 
reader is quite carned away, untilhe remembers that the patriots of 
whom the poet writes were “living at home at ease, 
who behaved so gallantly, did not number many Americans among 


sey ff 


leads tovether, have produce 


the D.C.eiver. 


alu bray 
FESSOR DI 


frradation ol one 


1\—our connection with spirits of the b 


We could wish that the author of the “* King’s Mail” had paid a 
little more respect for the Quren’s English. For instance, he writes of 
some one “who /aid all night in 
speech which hints ata want of correct pen-and-ink-ubation,. 
is, however, $0 much of crime and villany im the plot that it excuses a 
little bad language, in spite of which there is plenty to please and in- 
terest in the novel. 


. 4 3° S. ¢ , 7 
spiritualist boc From Tattler to 


JIN, 


MWlist lor tne Inisieadiny 


1d MIARSILA 


[t is the joint production of A.B. and C.D., 
i more than four long (y)e 
surprise, C.D, is either 
uns to U.A. doubter as 
, but a profound believer 
n of letters a mathematical mind 


4 


muvht produce the following 


} } tar 


and credulity. We do 
concealing themselves behind unmeaning initials 
would not be ashamed to lend a hand to this apotheosis of furniture, and 
of the most wholesome and pure beliefs we 


] 


} ‘ 


SERVANTS OR SLAVES? 
Tie “ Society for the Protection of Young Females ” summoned a 
bhuGitl 5 at bow-stlreel las 


4 J 
, or reasous Nob cusily aly 


} 
dine Olbl IN the eviue 


Yas a mere child veLween tur 


re Dine} ohh t CCAR 
mt Npioved, a } hh 
it ry Wil i i 
) lon) iia i s ) 
Ol ! ) iy 0) SLI 
iy y! i r Ki L 
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evy i rv vuUs isi ho 
al i a f us 
tS i ti 5 I 


rove What does hot 


i 
tv the bettering of Lue 


> grimy, underfed, overworked, hopes 


house servant virls, 





The chief fault we 
echoes there are about the place. 
beside a TTENNYSONIAN echo has a BROWNING-ish ring about 
it; “ Kiwa@ Orar’s Saga’ recalls Kinasury ; and “ Rapsrt BEN Levi” 
reminds us strongly of the “ Dream of BEN ADHEM.” 
We cannot altogether convratulate the Professor on 
In the “ Falcon of Ser Federigo,” the only creature with 
whom we have the slightest sympathy is the bird. 
“Kine Rosert of Sicily,’ our sympathy 
monarch against the angel, who punishes instead of rewarding Robert 
in his unwilling disguise, because-he persists in clinging to the truth 
y. Im“ Kinc Ovar’s Saga” thereis a peculiar 
mixture‘of must and missions, of crapulosity and Christiamty, which 
Kine OLAr is only a Christian by Mr. 
© Torquemada”’ is : 


REVERRE’S 


his choice of 


[In the story of 
enlisted with the 


nerrible story, 


We hope the 


Of the minor poems at the 
and the sailors, 


a hut”—a hen-ergetie figure of 


panifestations,” 18 Just sucn a book 


LLS, who live 23 : 
who having laid their 
“experience, 
».C.eived or 
his own con- 
rom this 
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loved dead. 


sk for ill-treating 
iable, only fined 
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ind Was beaten for 
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SUBJECT. 


THE time had arrived when my “ copy 
Should be sent to the editor’s den, 
And [ studied in vain for a subjeet, 
| E’en though worn, like the stump of my pen. 
The war, and the famine in Bethnal, 
I thought had been thoroughly doze ; 
And my brain, altho’ racked to Qstraction, 
Could invent no new subject for Fun. 


In despair I reached down my old meerschaum 
(My solace in trouble and grief), 

And sought from, the soothing Virginian 
(And ALLSopP’s). a little relief; 

When a voice said, with echo supernal, 
Like the boom of Srp WILLIAM A.’s gun, 

* Poor mortal, | pity thy sorrow, 

There are plenty of subjects for Fun. 


be 
it While CZAR ALEXANDER secundus, 
Is trying to pol-ish the Pole; 
While over the foaming Atlantic 
5 The Brothers’ fierce battle-cries roll ; 
Fe While fired by the hands of War-Christians, 


Southern cities shall blaze like the sun— 
There are plenty of subjects to write on, 
And point a keen moral in Fun, 


“While hard-hearted parish officials 
Close their ears ’gainst maternity’s ery ; 
And in the proud city of London 
A wife from starvation may die; 
| While the rams are detained in the Mersey, 
For a smile from a rabid press won ; 
. While Englishmen flock to hear BEECHER, 
) Let satire reprove them in Fun, 


“* While the fame of the Premier of England 
Ts foully bespattered by WELLS; 
And the chiefs of an opposite party 
Exult with gorilla-like yells ; 
While a peer of the Island of Erin, 
Is worse bred than a Vandal or Hun, 
There’s no reason why you should be troubled 
fo find out a subject for Pun. 


yee cern 


en 


| 
| 
“ While our guardians in blue, yelept polieemen, 
The footsteps of orange-girls dog, 
But summoned to track an assassin, 
Confess themselves lost in a fog; 
While selfishness, greed and oppression, 
Find a lurking place under the sua, 
Let the humourist trim his grey goose-quill, 
Aud punish transgressors in Fux, 
| * And know that the moralist’s motto 
Should always be right over might ; 
Then sharpen thy sword for the conflict, 
' 
' 





And vird up thy loins for the fight, 
And never sit sadly desponding, 


SOI 
sag we Ae, teas 


ni 
Wi But aided by poetry and pun, 
258 Do thy duty, and bow to my mandate, 
Bs For | am the Genius of Fun.” 
5 Then he vanished—like spectre transpontine— 
ae ’Midst sutphurous fire and thick smoke ; 
He went «s he came, most abruptly, 
And just as he vamished, J woke. 
My wile said, “ You’ve had a good nap, FRANK, 
Dinner’s served, and the mneat’s overdone ;” 
: Se I Lowed to iny wife and the spectre, 
F And sent off my wild dream to FUN, 
ee ee ee 
: So Untike Hin !—The Lord Chancellor lately made use of a re- 


did ve not Know how foreign anvtinyg hike sarcasm 13 
On being asked whetner 


mir. Willen, 
to fas Rature, might be looked upon as such. 
ie thoucht the arguments adduced by a certain legal laminary at a 
re - trial were sound, his lordship blandly replied, “Oh! yes. 
Sound '” , 


Apvicr @ Parwens —The best time of the day to begin cutting 
your eorn is d ‘‘Auit”’ Aeure! 
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THE LAY OF A CONTRIBUTOR IN WANT OFA | 


eee on 


j 


' supporter of the Church. 


| pewter ones) of this open-handed Sirk JowNn baRLeYCORA ; 


A ll j 


his possession 
| in | 





By THR LUNCHER AT THR Pops. 


I HASTEN to inform the public at large that foreseeing the embrag/io 
which is likely to take place with reference to the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, [ have duly registered at Stationers’ Hall the quotation— 


‘** There’s something rotten in the State of Denmark,” 


and C hereby warn all magazine article or leadin~ article writers that 
the lines are copyright; and I am supported in my view of the case 
by Mr. Boveicav Lt, 

THE crawling CRAWLEY coygt-martial drags its slow length along, 
There is plenty of mud thrown on both sides, and a tendency to stick 
at nothing shown. The worst evidence as yet against the Colonel has 
been supplied by himself. Hp insists om cross-examinine witnesses 
the day after their examination.in chief. This means that bis legal 
advis>>> frame the questions for-him, aad it looks very much as if they 
were airaid of what might be eljrited; by the oflicer’s own cross 
examining. One can see from-this what atagklish matter they cansider 
the defence to be. f 

THE monster gun manufactured at: Elswick by Stra Wir. 
ARMSTRONG has beep doing its best te drown the reports frev Jopan 
by its own report, Of course, such a huge cannon must make a noise 
in the world, but I think it will be only the Great BDuslersof artillery. 
It weighs upwards of twenty-two tons, independent. of its carriage, 
and has a sort of ponderous tender attached to it to. raise theshut to 
its muzzle, A few nimble Zougves would treat sugh an upwields 
machine as the nevro does the crecodile, 

Mayors so seldom distinguish themselves. creditably that: Ii am 
happy to be able to compliment Gateshead on, possessing one who is 
spirited as well as sensible. [Lis worship deglined, in. proposimg the 
health of the army and navy, to countenance the late. proceedings in 
Japan, He asserted that the shelling of, Kagosimads apy thing buta 
bomb-proof of gulluatry. On the contrary, he considered it.an act of 
wanton cruelty and wreng, 

Bie Ben is tolling again! It was found he was not.more eracked 
than a good many.others about St. Stephen’s, so-he 1s to -be allowed to 
speak once more. I suppose someenterprising maker of yoige-lozenges 
will shortly advertise. something like the following :— 

I made every effort to recover ft, but 


At this 
] did £0. 


‘*Some years ago IJ joat my voice entirely. 
my case was given over by the most eminent physicians and surgeons. 
juncture a fnend recommended me to try ——’s Phonetic Lozenges. 
The result was miraculous. I can now speak nearly as well as ever. 

Signed), Big Bexgamin,. 
We hope he will be carefully treated, or the flaw may be irrepatably 
agyravated, and we shall have more trouble about what may be furly 
described as “* BENJAMIN’S mess.” 

A Dreaprur avcident—or perhaps I should say crime--took place 
in Ireland the other day. <A party of the 6th Dragoon Guards were 
ordered to begone from dull Cahir under command of Captain . On 
arriving at the end of their day’s march it was discovered that the 
gallant ollicer had been barbarously quartered, at a butcher’s. iis 
manyvled remains were put into a basket, and the police are still im 
pursuit of the perpetrators of the crime. 

Tne last thing in miracles is the lighting of the church candles by 
a flash of lightning at Beziers. A friend who has a cold in his head 
condemns it in uu-Beziers’d terns as an imposture, and very likely it 
is. I will ask the opinion of the “ gentleman” who advertises under 
the head “ Miracle,” that he has, “ free from any sectarian prejudices, 
the Winking Madonna, with the remarkable 
phenomenon which created such an extraordinary sensation in Ltaly.” 


GUINNESS AND GUINEAS, 

Tre wealthy brewer of Dublin has expended £110,000 in restormg 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in that city. This is indeed being 4a stout 
We should like to know what the 
temperance people will say to this. They never come out so hand- 
comely. Whatever money they make they keep to themselves, aud 
don't even down with the dust cs generously as a mere Water-cact, 
They may not approve, perhaps, of the particular measures (mot te 
but there 
are plenty of waysm which they could euyulate is muanificence. They 
might see to the efficient water supply of Bethnal-green aud such 

laces. or the increase of the drinking fountains. [ut they won't! 
There’s not a pump in all their soviety that does not prefer spouting 
in Exeter Hall, to giving a emp of cold water where it is needed. 


IT SOUNDS BETTER THAN IT BREADS. 


We've liad few fovs, a8 yet; but then, we ween, 
November fovs are better missed than seen ! 
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Book XI PAST AND 


By Sir A. B.C. D. EL FL G. ELT. Jd. ORK. 
Author of 


In the dim vo 


bis only vroldsmit! -* and his favourite aut 
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| Morniny of the Last Day sof the Barons of oui 


| PHILIP DOMBEY: THE SCALP-HUNTER’S 
| ABOUT SECRET LEGACY. 
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ROUND- 


one The Truthtul and th Dbeautilial ! j 
the Unnecessary ant the Redwundant looked on, and suited by 
| at the danciny ‘Twain 
SYKES luinmsell Nau once pant i for Ul I. triirst 
AN irentiy lt natt he had lov but i) 
‘Come, reader, to Drawley G ; 
The old DRAWLEYS 
was.in the pletur Pan of the Ganverous 
to “crack.” Professionally ib S\A 
ancient building Qid Sink kal i |) i hi 
His halls contained pan : tl 
trious FLOKENTINI Oi Art! thou art tu bbe 
and yet its Child! 
For the eye of Sykes, the paintings | 
but he was a yreat deal more concerned will ri 
tions upon which the Barouet prided lines CALPE 
taste for the precious metals, and man : BENY 
CELLINI'S own workimanship were amonyst ‘ 
tion. On vase and salver, the Rosy llours 1 t 
« Graces in Mystic Round FLORA arin | 
who vlanced round, with a jocund smile 
| SILENUs. Infinitely delicate was the work I 
| Baronet’s taste was unerri 
RarpHak. and ‘TMTr1ian were } favourl rs; Ch 






of \cuItces’ wrath: for him the 
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Tis probable taat Sykes would have cared but little for all the 
tricksome fancies of BENVENUTO; and that they would soon have 
their way to the melting pot. For the precious metals them- 
selves, however, the atf-ction of SYKES was deep and true. It was 
unaffected and simcere as the first glance of love from the eyes of 
blushiny elvhteen. 

The nature of the Burglar was not altogether evil. His eduea- 
Never to him had blind old 
Meétesigkves told the story of the Trojan War—of HELEn’s rape and 

he subtre little gentleman who loved 
Pantenntay, for him the vay, urbane and satirical Horacg had never 
I not even read * Zanoni;” had never wept over the 
tions of * Ernest Maltravers;’’? nor learnt a lesson 
modest pages ol” Lucretia.” 
had soon an awful interest for him. 


tion had been of the seantirest kind. 


If.—Prison Hovrs, 


Revewper, oh, gentle Lecror, remember, ami lecteur, that I 
in P en SYKEs, ardent, ambitious, and 
reely won his spurs asa knicht-errant of felony. Great 
jUahtications, nor had they been altogether uniin- 
Kast had imparted secrets 
Lh voung Athlete; and he had enjoyed the 

ston bie advantave of being sent to prison at an early ave. 

Phe Danzeon's Gloom did not daunt the Soul of SyKrs. On the con- 
| Is suited a Nature which was not given to the 

tO GO Was peculiarly adapted 


’ , ’* « ae ¢] 
‘ : l ba ie? sence ot anyth 
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Pro ler prisoners he learnt the Arcana of their Mystery. 
| eraft has its subtle and occult Secrets, which somet#es, 
t he Threshold, repel the rash Inquirer, 
ike him dead, as the head of Merpvusa in the hands of the 
Win lL PERSEUS smote the furious Dragon Arma rirumque cant, 

Ul E ndeed Right! The Mystic has 
harms; there are Attractions in the Unintellizible. but onlv for 
1 Sririts Phe crass Public never rn lly liked “ Zanoni.”’ : 


if t to es “ulade a wall—by wiat means to remove an awkward 
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THANKSGIVING. | 
Bull:-—“DON’T YOU THINK YOU'D BETTER WASH OFF YOUR WAR PAINT BEFORE 





GOING TO CHURCH, FRIEND?” | 
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LOVELAC 
wert higut. 


restraint. ms : 
¢ Adventure or quench the Fire of Poesy. 


Niagara to turo a Mill than subdue the Love of Action and Excite- 


ment in © 
Burglary. 


as Radicals in oflice, and for much the same reason ! 

Stealthily and even swiftly the Hardy Son of Illegal Toil plied his 
trade. His skeleton keys proved good. He opened Sik RaLpu’s jewel- 
case—’twas the Masterpiece of CELLINI himself—and hastily thrust 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, onyxes, and ametliysts, into the 
capacious pockets of his cord ..oys. 

It was whilst he was thus agreeably engaged that Lucretia 
l'Loyp, whose light slumbers had been disturbed by his stealthy steps, 
entered the room. 

Amor vineit omnia. So does Eros. 

SYKEs’ first intention was to murder her; on second thoughts, he 
unplored her to become his bride. 

He did more than this: he offered to put back the jewels into the 
case, and to discontinue the burglary. 

Guess his wild delight when Lucretia urged him to proceed, 
accepted his proposal, and expressed her readiness to share the spoil. 

It was thus that their acquaintance began. Its further progress 





es 
———e 
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to the Youth by the older companions of his Prison Hours. 


ht 
taught ghey 
The captive in “ Picciola” watched the growth of a little flower; the 
nature ‘of SYKES;was more practical by far; he actually invented an 


ment in the centre-bit ! 

“ Stone walls do not a..prison make, nor iron bars acage.” Yes! 
Lace, of the sweet lay and of the long Patrician ringlets, thou 
The Spirit soars, serenely independent of such poor 
The Mechanical and the Lawful cannot curb the Genius 
Ye may sooner teach 


of those hearts which Nature herself marks ont for 


Qa 
lU 





Iil.—-Eros; orn Amor. 


Eros, or Amor, thou art indeed supreme! 

Srp Ratpnw DrRawLery had a Governess. Scandal stid—but we | 
will not trouble our readers with what Scandal said. Baronets are 
aver liable to misconstruction. I myself have been abused. 
~ Lovely indeed was this Girl, with the full glory of her Nineteen 
Summers. Frail and fragile seemed her Beauty; she was slight and 
slender : but there was a fire in her eyes, a witchery in their quick 
and ardent glance, which MaLtuvs himself could not have withstood, 
and to which not even P1LATo would have proved insensible, The | 
graye and sombre MILTON once expressed a desire to sport with 
AMARYLLIS in the shade, or with the tangles of NrEa@R«a’s hair; but 
what was the hair of Nedra to that of the governess at Drawley 
Grange? Its golden glory was just warmed by a tinge of that deeper 
colour which GiorRGIONE loved, and which the vulgar Herd, the 
swinish Multitude, have sometimes qualified as Carrots. Base ! 

Her name was— Lucretia FLoyp. 

To see her was to love her; and SYKEs saw her. 

These little women with yellow hair needmasters. They love Warriors, 
Civil Engineers,and Men of Action. Instinctively they turn from the 
mere Dreamer. 

Ol, Eros; or Amor! 





IV.—AtT TYE Mipnicut Hovr. 


By a bold and original conception, vigorously and skilfully carried 
out, SYKES obtained admission at the dead of night to Drawley 
Grange. ‘The dogs had been so liberally fed that they were as dumb 


' 


must be dcveloped in the sequel. 


' 


V.—AFTER Many YEARS. 


MANY years had passed. The young Governess of Drawley Grance 
j; W43 therefore considerably older. 


Wonderful is thy flight, oh, Pather 


' 


Thr Cc s , Y s ¢ uf » 7 , 
lime! Curonos, thou conquerest all—save Eros and Amor! Teimpus 


Aahe 


Jugit! 


udure company. There is society where none intrude. 


here was a shade ef anxiety upon her face. A mysterious note 


aiter she returned from the Opera. 


rn - ° . _ 1) ’ 
a I'he great Songstress sat wearily alone in her magnificent Boudoir. 
lhe feverish unrest described in a recent extract from her diary had 
leepencd. She could not bear to be alone. Oh, Solitude, where are 


(harms that sages have seen in thy face? And vet sue could 


me she sat. The room was blazing with light. It fell upon the 


‘rinkles that had now appeared upon that marvellous brow ; and 
er beauty was so well preserved that even now it nightly turned 
u¢ heads of inen as she stepped upon the stage, and, with head erect 
ured forth the glorious torrent of her Song. Yes; she was indeed 
Wits n 


1 } } 4 . ‘ ‘ : 
A ner during the day, announcing that a vi 
In the course of a widely aiversilied 


_—- eee 
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acle—how to deal with a noisy because faithful dog, all these were career, Ltcretta had neeessarily met with many strange 


acquaintances ; and she feared that one of these might now eall upon 
her with a view to extort money. Nevertheless, she ordered that the 
stranger—whoever he might be—should be at, once admitted. Hers 

_ Was not a mature to recoil from Danger. A daintily finished. and 
elaborately ornamented revolver lay upon her table, and she had 
concealed two small bottles of prussic acid in her corsage. 


Wearily, wearily passed the time. 


It was in vain that she soucht 


to read. The most fascinating works of fiction failed to dispel her 
ennui or to remove the feeling of distrust that haunted her. In- 
credible as it may appear, she almost went to sleep over “ Ernest 


Maltravers.”’ 


Musing over many things—now calling back the Crime-stained 


Past, now speculating upon the Mysterious Future—she sat in 
} » , , ec 26s f 
gloomy aud yet feverish expectancy, waiting for her strange nocturnal 


visitor, 


“He will scarcely come to-night,” said she. 


The door was opened as she spoke, and a domestic appeared, 


announcing, 
‘Mr. Sykes !” 


useful friend to Poland. 
t 


A NICE BERG. 


THE Russian Commandant at Warsaw, GENERAL Bera, is a most 
‘he hopeless brutality of his conduct, his 


Prettily and sweetly the Ormolu clock tinkled ¢wa, | 
} 
; 


outrageous persecution of women and children, the tortures to which 
he subjects his prisoners are so frightful that they justify—as much 


as it is possible to justify—the assassinations which the National] 
Government are compelled to resort to in self-defence. Poland is in 


the position of a human martyr flung down into a den of wild beasts. 


Against these monsters, it is absurd to expect of her that she will 
recard the fair laws of fighting. She thrusts her manacled arm down 


the furious beast’s throat and tears out its heart. For such a deed 


we named one of our kings “lion-heart.” Sh 


| we blame poor fettered 


Poland if she seizes a daygver in the dark to free herself from the 
ferocious wretches around her, who have forfeited for themselves any 
| claim to be considered human? If we will net help the wretched 


land bayed at by che blood-churning jaws of : 
' wolves and bears, at least do not Jet us lift up our hands in horrer when, | 


levion of northern 


smitten by an unseen hand, one of the brutes bites the dust, and dies 


writhing onthe earth it has too long olluted. Polandis the Jcpitri 


of nations, and every true Englishman wishes strength to the arm 


which would sever the head of the sav 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLIES. 


“WILL you come and talk in Varis 7” 


ace Muscovite LLOLOFERNES, 


said the spider to the flies, 


“Of the little points at Issue that may happen to arise ; 
Pray come in simple contidence, and lay aside all fears, 


To discuss, in perlect amity, political ideas. 


Said the flies, “ We thank you kindly, 


, 


you are really so polite, 


That we fear you see some vreenness in the organs of our sight: 


If you’ll let us scan the proyramme, 
P’raps we'll come (with sis 


ter \M ABY) when the Lloom is on 


igher still, and yet more nigh, | 


» 
/ he rye. 


‘Future conversations will be faithfully reported, 


“OH, FIE!” 


A FASHIONABLE contemporary, in speaking of the 


THE FRENCH, appears to us to go a little two far, We know what 


‘ 


EMPRESS OF 


: } 1 sear ‘ 
those persons are called Whoo show ho res} t lor locks; we dbl shall 


we say about the writer oO! this 


‘Wer Ma y. wh } nfor some time 


sing Ler Masest7y tiuds, as the 


' 
' 
| 
i 
j 
iT ng i L ‘ vy." 
fairto the fair lady to re veal her wrief in “ that 


rmit such bold language to appear. Even 


“ony says, ler 


J uch Wee 
r er.’ Hien Masesty’s pr sliers Out not to let 
Inn »we may expect ush about this breach of 
BLANCHE DE Never(s).—Indelible marking ink. 
0 re itributor asks us whether it is now correct to | 
“a couple of WiLD(e) | 


got and co-réspondent as 


We pause fora reply. 


_ 


RE Oa haat ae 
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HE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST Pe 
AT THE PLAY. T h | : 
! 
CHAPTER V. 
N opera that brings ; ' | p 
prosperity toa manage- Sec. 1.—OFr THE MOUTH AND CHIN. | | Pp 
ment is one thatis al- ‘* My felines I smother, . 9 
Ww 3 s good for tune But Tov art the cause of this anguish, my mouther. il 
ays goo ‘ . . | 
1 ine t he said that Ah! where have we seen this? Suppose we say Dr. Johnson, | i 
“ali OL De & ‘ ” i : 
Mr. Batre’s latest HE mouth and the chin are go vi 
contribution to the intimately associated, depend. 5 
lyric stage is likely to ing as the latter does, upon, or . 
be remembered either rather from, the former, that . 
by the scenery or the we consider that the end of this . 
melody it has created, treatise will be met (but not 
It is equally deficient =. just yet) by taking them to. ; 
in all that touches tue —~ gether. But before proceeding P 
r 


pocket and all that 
appeals to the ear. 
PRlanche de Ne rers 1s 
an old Lyceum ac- 
quaintance, The Duke's 
Motto, with a re-ar- 
rangement of the | 
story according to the crotchets of the composer. ‘There 1s not a strain | 
that by any strain of imeyvination can be supposed likely to be heard | 
out of the boundaries of the theatre, and in a Frenchman’s broken | 
Envlish it would be best described as Blanche de Nevare heard of again, 
Kver pleasant and popular Miss PyNe is the heroine, of course, | 
a 


any further, it is absolutely and 
imperatively essential that the 
student should satisfy himself 
that the mouth is an orifice in. | 
tended not only for the admis. ‘ 
sion of food to the body, but | C 
also for the verbal expression | 
of ideas. When the orifice of | 
the mouth is excessively large, | 
then it ’orrifies us. A well-pro- 
portioned mouth should corres- 
pond in width with the eye; but | 
although we have often known | 
notes to come from the mouth, 
' 






and her sinying is also as clear and powerful as ever, but, unhappily, 
there is nothing that she sinvs worth hearing. Mr. Harrison, who, 
as De Lagardére is alternately the hunchback and the soldier, after 
Mu. Fecurer, has nothing to back him but the hump, and nothing 
to follow but the example. The opera was, however, hailed with the 
stormiest enthusiasm of a clamorously-applauding audience, who 7 higher than G. The aperture | 
insisted upon having everything repeated ; and though there are some "a 2 of the mouth is effectually pro- 
things like the songs which ought not to be re peated, it may 4s well tected by two rows of teeth. and we need searcely add that they 
be declared boldly in this column that nothing was ever invented | will themselves be happy chewers if they should happen to be hole 
more fatal tothe vrowth of honest respect for our native composers ones, " 7 | 
than this system of vetting up a grand demonstration on the first The chin should be hard as ivory, and, until the beard be grown, 
night, which merely ends in a miserable discovery that music pub- | as white as alabaster. It is only right ¢o state that no less an autho- 
| 


we have seldom found that 
they ascended to I—indeed, it 
is not usual for them to go 





lishers have bought sonys, which they hope to get rid of by em-) rity than Mr. GeorGe CrUIKSHANK differs with us on this latter 
ploying as many hands as possible. point, for it is very well known that for many years he has been 

At the Strand, Mr. A. Woop, transferred from the Adelphi, has | engaved in endeavouring to excite popular indignation against the 
made his appearance in a very coarse farce, called My New lace, chin-pallors. If a beardless hobbedehoy is anxious to learn what 
Heis a comedian with a pit | stave face, and a mode of tripping alabaster chin hainly can do, why all « barr’ster ginairally can do is 
across the boards which is, no doubt, presumed to give a lively cilect. to gain a cause for his client with costs. This is self-evident. The 
tohis acting. He goes into a schoolroom cupboard and dresses up a8 chin is supported in part by the cheeks, and this may account for the 
a country boy, and then behind a screen, and dresses up as a country complacency with which some people take in as much cheek as is 
girl, whilst Mrs. Manprers—entitled to the fullest respect of the offered to them, for it is not impossible that such people look upon all 
playyoing publie—is made to be the catechist of his « ipabilities lor kinds «f cheek asa species of chin-sline. 
looking after the domestic economy of a young ladies’ establishment. 
On the first night the very stalls blushed crimson velvet at the daring 
allusions made to the pupils’ dresses and dormitories, but, of course, 
the warmth of the evening’s amusement has been rectified by the 
cool morning’s reflection, and an expuryation has taken place of all 


Sree. 2.—OF THE DIFFERENT KINDs oF MovutgH 
AND CHIN. 


“By my troth, they are down i’ th’ mouth !” 
Two Chintlemen of a Rvean-a, 


the objectionable passayes. It is to be feared, however, that very 1.—Tiik Movin Mepican.—This is a species 
little of the farce can now remain if nothing is left tobe seen bat that Of mouth and chin which is found to luxuriate 
which it is proper for a refined audience to hear. The Refura of 'Fe' lv on the wifedicus Familiaris, or family 
Ulysses, added a few nichts after, is a smart little clas ieal trifle. brief Goector. It has an “ and-how-do-we-find-our- 
and BURNAND-ish. Miss ADA SwaNrorovan is the aiderof the ‘¢!¥es-to-day” look aboutit. with a pleasing grin, 
authors jokes by the peeuhar pommteduess with which she delivers Which is palpably intended t yconvey the luipres- 


} 


them, and Mr Grorar Honey adopts such a deep tone in the oath “on that a professional interview with one’s 
he is about to take, that he has to be pleasantly remind d—Honey medical attendant is rather a chatty, sociable 
Swore qui mal, &e. , ithe aflur than otherwise. 

THe Opp Man. | 2 Tue Movrit Orrictan.—This is a terri- 
ble mouth. It is common enough. among 
secretaries Of ce partments—ollicial vo-betweens 

NOT VERY LIKELY. Who act as the mouthpiece of the ministry lord 


towards the clerks, and of the clerks towards 





THey said he'd resiyned ! the ministry lord. It combines the tyranny of 
Was it muht, was it kind, the bully with s ‘rvility. of the footman: 1t is 
To hint that a Russet would office eschew | stow Of appre hension, and defines retrenchment 
So the fact to find out, to be tie cutting off one end of the blanket 
And to clear up all doubt, and sowing it on to the other. 
We to Downing-street went just to know if ’twere true. $—Tiit Moura SuaGcestive. — This is 
;' i pleasinye specimen, It is not unfreauently 
When our messaze was brouvht found allied to the nose tantalizing. but is more 
To. the a i AOE a ' Se eT ee 
nee lo the « edhe | is he though Ist! y associated With an organ of a more de- 
Mf the nuinby rs who lonyved in his colours to shine. eided character. The mouth suv Ive Is the 
Ile slopted the tone, property of the woman who can think: nd set rt 
Sliuohtly ad af C BAT ws oe i : : Pay ae : 
iv chanye i, of CAMBROUNE, reasonably and sensibly Or hersell, and we need i 


d observed “ Rrra i Mak at a 7 5 : ; rsenl, 1a ICeK , 
And observ« 1 mt ELI ne, bul they never | scarcely 2add that it is extremely rare. ( ! Vv 





ty 
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—TuE MovtH ComicaL.—This is the 
rty of the social butfoons and clownsof 
> life. It is large and flexible, because 
it is called upon at all evening parties to give 
imitations of every popular actor from 
Macreapyto TooLe, It also has to imitate 
ai] sorts of animals and must sing all comic 
17s with appropriate action. It is uswally 


Ted 


aa! out t« 
preciate: a Its proprietor sends an enor- 


nous quantity of ‘ ypy to the Editor of Fun 
and the Editor of Fun would return the com: 
pliment, but for an adi nin able and well-known 
rule that prevails in his office. 

5—Tuse Mocrym Drperomatic.—Is the 
property of the Eorengn Office representa- 
tives on distant shores, aud in small conti- 
nental towns. It is bland and severely 

‘courteous, listens most attentively to the 
complaints of the indignant tourist who has 
bee n first of all thrashed and then compelled 
to travel from one end of Germany to the 
other in a cattle waggon, and at first-class 
He usually regrets that the grievance 
complained of coines svarcely within the 
cope of the observations of the F. O 

—THr Movtu Forrenstc.—This mouth 

rve, fleshy, coarse, and shapeless thing. 
Its nervous anxiety to snap up “ the other 


imunicated to it an unpleasant habitr al 
twitching. Itis public property, and ts as é 
hire as the plate, china, and rout-seats at a cheap cvening party, 


i wiih a restless eye, ever on the 
tain whether its jokelets are 





st at the right moment of time, has ““e 


ARGUS’ FAREWELL TO NEWMARKE 


‘Some dist lance after Sch iller’s “ Mi i of Orl ECanS, - 


fh \REWELL, Newmarket heath, beloved sward, 
Where | have watched the race’s lightnine course 
Through thee thy ope Never more may stray, 
ile yields to BLACKBURN and to legal force. 

Oh! flat (by which let it be understood 

"Tis not the KARL OF CovENTRY I me au, 
Although to him my banishment is du 

But that of Newmarket), once more, | 
Vented admittance to thy senda plain, 

AkGUs departs, ne’er to return again. 


Ye scenes, where many sporting joys I’ve known, 
‘or ever now | leave ye far behind. 

Che Vorniag Post from Newmarket no more 
Reports from ArGus’ pen again will find, 

I dared to hint the Jockey Club could err ; 

for that am I ejected from the heath. 

Such is to me the law’s too stern decree; 

In slashing articles revenged I’jl be. 


calling for pen, ink, and paper, to commence operations at 


A SESONARLE REMARK. 
THE wind’s very high,” exclaimed Gray to Brown, 
Or it might have been BROWN to GRAY; 
“T would it were higher,” replied the addressed, 
For thea ’twould be out > my Way.” 


A POR MAN. —It is reporte ] that a son of NATHANIEL Rorus- 


‘ompanied KING GEORGE OF GREECE to Athens, as well as 
KaLERGIS, the Paris Ambassador. Financicrs are bold 
yet we are rather astonished to hear of a RormscHILp 


‘uriny amony Greeks. Bold as he is, we venture to prophesy that 

‘net venture among them a-loan. 

GHT,AGAPN! 

last year’s snow is.” After mature consideration, we have come to the 
iusion that its nowhere ! 

A Skemina Conrrapiction.—A suitable name for a man of no 


’ 


o? 


~People often make ul 


of the expression, “where 


1.7 , - 
Kie mind would be Mr. Percy Veer—Mr. Persevere. 


‘Pamity May.”—Eart Russe ce. 





| the future is to thee, and to tl 


medical haul ? 






THE GREAT FIGHT. 


(From our French Special Reporter.) 
Leicester-square. 

Dear AND AwrasLr Repactror,—I come to arrive. 

The shores of Albion—brumous, afllictive, mhospitable—seemed 
to frown defiance upon my mission. It imports not. I accept thy 
proposl, so liberal and so judicious. 

My sutferances from the malady of the sea were affrightful. This 
is of custom. Pass, 

i reach London, city of movement, of animation, of commerce. On 
every tongue I find there are but two names; the one, it is that of 
iIrusan, the other, it is that of Tomxkines, 

tla! IT re ember myself! TomKines—it is the gladiator who 
vanquished Srr JEMMyYMace at the combat, historical and immortal, 
of Temseven. Is it not that I was myself present : 

I burn with desire to see again this valorous and gi: 
Britannia, he was thy champion of the pugilate ! 

Shall he hold his front against Hernan, child of the savage West, 
infant mysterious and terrible of Benicia, roamer of primeval forests, 
representative of the Deinocracy Transatlantic ? 

This 1s what the future shall reveal, 

I promenade myself. I walk abroad with one of my artist friends, 


rantic athlete. 


Gustave D.. who shall send you an iilustration of the battle. 


I visit the houses of sport. One mocks himself efime. Neverthe- 
less, I shall wait and jearn. 

HeENAN, T'oMkINGs, they are giants, all the two. They shall be, 
as you say, “all there!” Ha! ha! It shall be a combat of 'Trrans, 
tenebrous, sanguine ry, without name. 

JEMMYMACE was an ali-little boxer. Small praise to TomMkinos 
that he overcame this antagonist of Lilliput! How shall he acquit 
himself when he have to “hit one of his own sighs,” as says your 
Lorp Byron? Son of Anak, boy of Bente, the honour of the 


, stares and strips, the flag of nationality, is entrusted to thy arms, 


robust and strong. Ly the memory of the Last of the Mohicans and 
of Grorers Wasuinatce, I conjure thee tostrike down this vaunting 
Hencunrs, this Colossus ef the old Britannia 

[ shall make a wager on thee. Iia! ha! L shall place five francs 
upon thie issue of this contest international. 

I have bought the colours of the noble Savage. They are poor and 
mipoetic. They should have told of his origin—they should have 
dis) layed the tomahawk of his tribe, and the valleys sombre and 
obscure. where he once roa 1, with cyes that ulready accused the 
cladiator of the future 

! liave been to the house of Ow:nG Swirr (UVhomine rapide qui s’ 


| endette), and I have seen the celebrities of the Circle Glawe. Bon. 
SRAVERS have I seen—sweet yo. melancholy infant of Mozambique, 
lle was slave, one tells me, to Sik WILBERFORCE, Lord Bishop of 
Hfackneyvick, parish of the East; and he escaped only by Habeas 


tr 


Corpus from the clutches of his Cpiscopal domunator boil \VERS, 


iy race, down trodden and oppressed ! 
Let us drink. I will carry a te 
“To Mistress Beecner Srowe, a glass of Uncle Old Tom !” 
JOBTRAVERS drinks it with effusion, yet hilarity. Strange muta- 
bility of the African ! 

Iclap lim on the shoulders; I interrogate 
Wao shall win the combat ny brave nero ? 
Ile turns away—he is convulsed. 

Ah, I comprehend hi emotios ! 
Atfectionate docilt*s of the black race ! 
lic is attached to “nvland;: he is the friend of TomKINGs because 


3 


- 


ToOMKINGS is countryman of CLargxson and Brovunam, destroyers 
of the tradein slaves ! 


Avain a fact ; Iigenan is American—it is to say, compatriot of 


5 


Mistress Deecw: ag reels 


Lis : noathide are with both the two. 
Nob serf! 
The sour and the day. They approach themselves. I burn with 


excitement. Ha! ha! They shall find even the son of Gaul “all 
there.” It is not my first prize-fight to me, Once before have I 
assisted at these baptisms of blood—these sanguinary celebrations of 
the pugilate. 


Your readers may remember themselves of my name undersigned. 
JEAN GODIN. 


We Tyinkx Tury May.—May not ‘ ‘t children” of Hebrew 
irentage be appropriately called littic Jew-jubes ? 

Sweer Breap.— Loaf suyar. 

Ou !— May a large fee given to a physician be looked upon as a 
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INSULTING INSINUATION. 


y:—“ Wor! onnry a pop To ne A swe?) Brow'p iF I pon’r TURN ONE MYSELF!” 


Cabhy (on receiving his proper fa 


7 

OLD ENGLAND FOR EVER SHALL WELCOME THE LATEST. 
REFORM. Wer have from time to time intimated our ideas on the various 
Fertow men! altho’ Russer says “ rest and be thankful,” | sof the “sensation alvertsing mania,” and as we have always 
Old Reform you should never forsake or forswear; | ivoured to prove our non-appreciation of them, we confess to a 
Lest prisons should have every cell and each crank ful! fecling of all-over-ish-ness envendered by perusal of the following 
lo homes of the lonely turn ever your care trempt to “run the blockade” under cover of our own flag, which Is, | 
will be ever the saddest of featur f course, a “ viant 
That e’en wealthiest cities for aye will deform ; [' the voung gentleman (with White Hair and Weak Eves) who lost his Umbrella | 


hall >, 
balloon ~:— 


— 
~-_ 
- 
sf 


i inda Pen iring th issiny of the Lord M«vor's Show through St. 

And there, if not elsewhere, insist on Reform !  ' oring t Coin to No, 80, Fleetestu cet, he will be rewarded 

: 5 : ‘ tha sud FUN A.vmanack for the ensuing year. 

With Bethnal, a blot upon London's proud erty, oe ts es il blicati ° thi 
} ! ° ’ «fe tt) batieally MLAVINeE aulhe ZCI wv 1 c C Pi Is | 
Can Envland the cause of the slave ever } i: : ; * : iz Fox I iblication < ' 

Dai mWier . vids ticoment "7 f fe nam . : ’ , reese 3 — 

| Orspeak up for Poland? while men without pity, Se are oa ee eS ee oo — o— compiler pre ont — 
} ' laf eel } 1 } himself at our otlice we will hand him over to the tender mercies ol | 
Ins hd O| felte ny oppress those ltl i i : — . . . . | 

‘Gainst men like “the Christy,” wherever existing, our head-nitter, 60 i, lealt with accordingly, even should he prove to 


Th Nh i to the homes of \ ur | yor ° ' ‘ ' tures, 


La mnuoie Opinion sweep onin a stor , ‘ sua . ‘By SECUNDUS of ‘Tamworth. We trust the 
public will give us credit (although we decline to return the compli- 
Reform! ment) for perfect sincer.ty in making this statement. 
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NEW PHASES OF PIROTOORAPITY. AC yRO " | Wh; 
We observe a new methol of rewarding labourers, which must | Se uae enessiniia : Wr ; ao he ° 
\\ ER THERES WILL - e see ] innounced in a contem- 
after Mk. Disrakut's own hear it} O00 tat ' , i norary that “ alad 1 | rynay has left £10.000 to Mr. DIsRaEL!.” 
: We were well aware that Torquay is the general resort of invalids, 
; | | afflicted— not mentally 
cba per tee Fe > 9? arty To Bep.”’—It has been noticed as somewhat curious that 

reward of Earn Ressevir did not accompany his colleagues to Windsor to 1! 
present at the last Cabinet Council. We understand that the Secre- 
oe OD chess tn thee one MAP \ fashionab! n- | tary for Foreign Affairs, tired out with his recent tour (he is no 
temporary informs us that “t MIRE: Rrssra is ex ted at HHercrit had retired to hed early to rest and be thankfu!. If he 
Nice.’ We hone her Imperial husband will accompany her. for XN would but } i ely sallemins Gimmes oe ks Sik 


may cur the nasty tempers has n displaving BYLes in Wir Cur ull “have munch to be thankful for 
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THE HALF-CROWN DAY. 
(By a very Heavy Swell.) 


No! I’m not in the least democratic, 
I object to a mob and a crush, 
My tastes are too aristocratic 
My way through a crowd to push. 
So when to the cattle I take my way, 
It’s on either a crown or a half-crown day ! 


I in toto object to the “ people,” 

They are always so shockingly rude, 
FE’en on men on society’s steeple 

Their sad vulgar remarks they’l] intrude. 
So you cannot wonder I'd rather pay 
To see the show on a half-crown day. 


On the high-priced days c'est une autre 
Chose tout a fait, if you please, 
Then the place is quite filled with Jes notres, 
With the people one everywhere sees, 
Who, like myself, much prefer to pay 
To see the show on a half-crown day. 
Need I say that we don’t care a button 
For the beasts in which farmers delicht ; 
As long as the sheep turn to mutton, 
And the oxen to beef, why it’s right! 
To see and be seen 1s for what we pay 
At Islington on the half-crown day. 


What to us are the tools used for farming ? 
For our tenants they’re all very well ; 

But there really cannot be a charm in 
Such things to the genuine swell. 

And that being the case I prefer to pay 

To see the show on a half-crown day. 
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THE SHILLING DAY. 
(By a very Low Fellow.) 


PUSHING, ernshing, panting, squeezing, 
Fat-faced farmers left and right ; 


Round the beasts scarce room for sneezing, 


Each one strugyling for a sight. 
That’s the style, we like a mob, 
And we’ve only paid a bob! 

Into pigs umbrellas poking, 

Likewise sticks and parasols, 
They’re too fat to mind such joking, 

Thoughts of oil-cake fill their souls. 
They are heedless of the mob 
Who have only paid a bob! 

Passing on, we next a visit 

To the fatted oxen make; 

Prime indeed each sleek side is, it 

Makes us lony to cut a steak. 
Such things are not for the mob, 
Who have only paid a bob! 

Then the sheep claim our attention, 
Southdowns, Devons, Herefords ; 
This a medal’s gained, that, mention, 
Gladness bringiny to their lords, 
What care we ? the vulgar mob, 

Who have only paid a bob! 
To the implements for farming 

Next we turn, and drawing near, 
Comes the thought there’d be no harm in 

Half a pie and bottled beer. 

We eat and feel we're of the mob 
Who have only paid u bob! 
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| THE SAINT AND THE SINNER, OR THE 


CLAYDON COMBAT. 
Sarnt IGnativs worshipp’d in Claydon Church ; 
With genuflections, and inany a lurch, 
He swang the censer round and round, 
And scatter’d the incense on Protestant ere 
On the altar burn’d candles, twenty and four, 
And bolted and barr’d was the outer door. 
The monks they chanted; IGNaTIUs intoned, 
And the Anglican Daury audibly groan’d; 
When a nice little girl, 
Who had slipt out, to curl 
Her hair in the organ room, on the ground floor, 
Let three sceptical strangers in at the door ! 
They took off their hats, gazed aghast down the aisle, 
Then look’d at each other with wondering smile. 
Embolden’d at length, all the monks one amazes, 
By shouting “ Hold hard, stop your gibberish, Blazes !” 
Now, altho’ if in church any person upraises 
His voice, it is wrong to indulge in slang phrases, 
Or to call people names; yet there’s so much excuse 
To be found in the fact of so gross an abuse 
Of a Protestant church by a Catholic priest, 
That the culprit’s entitled to— pardon at least. 
The saint look’d up, the saint look’d down, 
Then knitted his brows with an ominous frown ; 
The censer swung round and three times shook it, 
Then requested the strangers at once to “ hook it.” 
The Ipswich two 
Abash’d withdrew, 
But ApganaM WatxKty shook his head— 
“Sir, I be’ant going yet,” he doggedly said. 
In terrible fury, 
The Reverend Drvry, 
Adopting a popular pugilist’s plan 
{That’s get the first blow if you possibly can), 
With red-hot poker attack’d his man, 
And branded his brow; but WaTkrn’s knife 
Made the militant churchman quake for his life, 
And call on IGNATIUS to join in the strife. 
So his patron saint 
With a bench made a feint, 
Saying, “ Now you’re safe, Drury ;” said he, “ No! I aint!” 
Soon another bench figured, but did not protect 
(Nor credit on clerical conduct reflect), 
As the parson found out by its fin(e)al effect. 
Mora..— Left to the public. 
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B Comic PWistorie of Neralvric. 





Boke pt Seconde. 
Cuaprer III. 


Ove readers having had their fill of heraldic food at the honourable 
ordinaries, and having also visited some of the subordinate ordinaries, 
we shall now, on the principle that you can’t have too much of a good 
thing, treat them to a few more dishes off the same table. 

The first sub-ordinary we shall introduce is the tressure, a neat | 
article of the orle kind, but itis only half the width of that charge. | 
When we have said that, we have not, however, said all. It is | 
generally borne double, or one within the other; so that when a| 
herald had more than one he.was able to act on the advice given | 
to unskilful horsemen, and make the smaller tressure get inside. The | 
tressure is ornamented with fleur-de-lis, that is to say, those flowers | 
are placed on the sides, reminding us somewhat of the sprigs of holly 
stuck about a Christmas pudding. This bearing forms a part of the | 
arms of Svotland; the legs of Scotland, especially the Highlanders’, | 
have a baring of a different kind. It was granted by CHARLEMAGNE | 
to AcHalvs, the king of the country, as a present of honour. For 
our own parts, we should prefer a present of game to any such unsub- 
stantial gift; the smallest heraldic 


but in those uncivilized days 
donation was always thankfully received and gratefully acknowledged. | 
Next we have flanches. They are formed by two curved lines nearly 
meeting in the centre of the escutcheon. To givea receipt for making | 
them in the style of that mirror of cookery, Mrs. GLasse, we should 
say—First, catch your shield ; a plain one, on which no heraldic cooking 
has been performed, is best. Then take two circles, cut a slice off each, | 
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| and place at opposite sides within the shield. Serve up as wanted. 
| Of this sub-ordinary there are two diminutives—flasques and voiders. 


The former of these would seem to have some connection with drinking, | 


and doubtless heralds, like other men—always excepting J. B. Goven, 
DEAN CLOsz, and teetotallers generally—had no objection to moisten 
their heraldic clays, their science being usually considered a particular! y 
dry one. Voiders, again, clearly relate to the same subject, and being 
described as smaller than the flasques, typifies those articles when 
empty or void. 

We now come to the lozenge, a sub-ordinary exactly represented by 
the jujube of domestic life. Visions of “cough no more” come 
naturally to the mind, as we take this charge out of the heraldic coffer. 


eards, can easily remember the lozenge, it being precisely similar to a 
diamond. The lozenge may be of any size, either filling up the whole 
shield like two fat women in a small Hansom cab, or only just appearing 
in a corner of the escutcheon like one small passenger in a big omnibus. 
When the shield is crossed by diagonal lines it is called lozengy, a goo] 
idea of which may be formed by thinking of an open-work jam tart, 
and there you have it. Unmarried females and heiresses in their own 
right have their shields of this jujube shape, a piece of gallantry on the 
| parts of the heralds to denote the softening qualities of the ladies. 
| Another sub-ordinary is the fusil, which is narrower and longer 
than the lozenge, and gives us the notion that to form it the jujube 
has been pulled lengthways. It is also called the spindle, from its 
supposed likeness to that instrument. Any one, however, who can sce 
the resemblance is perfectly welcome to do so ; for our parts, we shall not 
spin a yarn on the subject, as we consider it needle-less. A fusil is 
also a light kind of gun, but we should not hit the mark if we 
imagined there was any connection between that name and the sub- 
ordinary in question. In fact, we should render ourselves liable to be 
blown up for misleading our readers were we to state such to be the 


case. 


| ; 
| Persons with a taste for the card-inal virtues, as set forth in a pack of 
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BRITANNIA DOES NOT RULE THE WAVES. 


BRITISH oak’s 
All a hoax, 
Down the shivered timber falls, 
All the length 
And the strength 
Vanish from our wooden walls. 


Then our mates 
Rivet plates, 
Build with steel our floating towers, 
And with pride 
We abide 
By this iron fleet of ours. 


But when we 
Send to sea 
Swarthy monsters on a cruise, 
Though no shot 
Caldron hot 
Ever could their tough hides bruise, 


Yet a wave 
Iron can stave 
In those iron sides so tight; 
Bolts and bars, 
That laughed at Mars, 
Yield to NEPTUNE in a night. 


With our Navy 
Going to Davy, 
Taking all our money, too, 
Beaten we 
On the sea, 
What on earth are we to do ? 


“ANOTHER BLow For Lire.”—Eight hours at the sea-side 
during the equinox. | 

A ConsoLation.—* The money-market is easy.” 

A QvesTION For Speke snp Grant.—When the Nile inundates 
the country surrounding its banks, does it generally say to those whom 
it inconveniences, “ Excuse my rising.” 7 

A “ CoNSUMMATION DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED,”— For the Atlantic to 
become Pacific. 

Ask Mr. SpurcGron.— When a clergyman denounces the age, may 
he be said to “speak against time ?” | 
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«A LORD-IN-WAITING”—FOR ADVICE. 

My pear Fun,—I say, old fellow, what are we to do? Hzr 

' Gracious MasesTyY has issued an order against tobacco in the Castle, 

whieh 1s hung up, framed, and glazed, and which we are not to smoke 

there—I mean the tobaeco, you know. No one can be more loyal 

and devoted, and attached, to defend Herr Gracious Masgsry’s 

interests, and all that sort of thing, you know, than we fellows are. 

But you see this is rather hard, is not it? What on earth are we to 

- do allday? I know, of course, that one of the Kings of England— 


RicwaRrpD IL, was not it ?—I am not quite sure, but it does’nt matter | 


—once wrote against tobacco, but I did not expect our beloved QUEEN 
would follow his example and write against it—against tobacco, I 


mean—that is to say, have a notice hung up in the Castle, which is | 


framed and glazed, too. 
knew a certain great lady who shall be nameless—reads Fun, so per- 
haps you would not mind printing it—I mean the verses, you know. 
‘hey are rather touching, I think, don’t you? ‘They’re taken from 
OTHELLO, you know. It might produce some effect. I fancy the 
title is deuced good, eh ?_ I call it—you recollect the original— 


A Fetuow’s LAMENT. 


I had been happy had each pilfering scamp, 
Charwoman and all, taken my sweet bacay, 

So I might still have smoked! Oh! now, at Windsor, 
Farewell the smoker’s dreamy, quiet content, 
Farewell the polished bow] and hookah rare 

That sooth’d, but did not hurt you! Qh, farewell! 
Farewell the rings of smoke, and the clay stump, 
The amber mouth-piece, straighter than a fife, 
Wits’ Bristol bird’s-eye.of best quality, 

Tied up in two-ounce packages, or more ! 

And, oh! you English cabbages, whose icaves 

The immortal weed’s sweet self do counterfeit, 
Farewell! A Fellow’s oceupation’s gone ! 


De put this in, old boy, and oblige 
Ong Wiro Must pe NAMELESS, 


Fun was himself down at Windsor last week, when a Cabinet 
Council was held. ‘That is neither here nor there, however; at least 
it was there, but no matter. As Fun was returning—after the Royal 
dinner-dons—to the station, he espied one of the Royal flunkeys ata 
public-house not far from the castle. The large-calved attendant 
on majesty was engaged in—but the following lines, which were 
penned down while Fun himself was penned up (in the railway car- | 
riage), will lay the case clearly before the reader, and at the same time 
invest it with a pleasant dash of poetry of which it could not otherwise 
boast :— 

I. 
U pon his heel he turn’d 
To take a last fond look 
Of the cupboard where his meerschaum hung, 
Suspended from a hook. 
He thought how long he’d sav’d 
To uy a pipe so dear, 
And Jonn Tomas mutter’d with a sigh, 
“There's no more smoking ’ere.” 


II, 


Beside that valued pipe, 
With bosom ill at ease, 
He viewed the gutta-percha pouch 


He thought so much “ the cheese.” 
He shuddered as he said : 

“ There’s one thing werry clear— 
That pouch won’t ne’er be filled again— 


Leastways for smoking ’ere.” 
III. 
He turn’d, but he had got— 
Ah! truth I’m bound to speak— 
That pipe and pouch within his grasp, 
A flush upon his cheek. 
He sought the public-house, 
Conveniently near, 
And there Joun Tomas calmly smok’d, 
And took his pint of beer. 


a 


Way are Qvacks trike Rar~pway Encrnes ?—Because there’s 
| RO getting on without puffing. 


— 
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We really do not know what to do. We | 
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MACBETH, | 

As PERFORMED aT THE MerropourraN (Boarp oF Works) | 
THEATRE. | 


A caldron (centre)—Lights down. 


' Ist Member.— Thrive the Board-room clock hath struck ! 


2nd Member.—As usual, several are behind. 
Chairman.—Gentlemen, ’tis time, ’tis time ! 
1st Member.— Round about the caldron go, 
In the sewage tenders throw, 
Lay aside to think upon 
That of my Lorp TorRINGTON. 
NAPIER’S rather ancient got, 
Boil thou first i’ th’ charmed pot. 
(4ll).—Double, double, toil and trouble, 
To “utilize the sewage bubble !” 
2nd Member.—Ear of Tawatrrs, so hard to get, 
Tongue of Mister BazaL@rrter, 
CAMPBBLL’Ss letters, GILBERT’S paws, 
And the purse of BENNETT LAWEs; 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
The forty thousand pounds to double. 
(All).— Double, double, toil aad trouble, 
To “utilize the sewage bubble !” 
3rd Member —Teeth which oft our fingers bit, 
a —— HorrmMan and De Writ; 
YDNEY’s whiskers getting grey, 
In the’caldron stow Sea " 
CHRYSTY’S liver, with some pure 
Artificial made manure : 
Add thereto some prussic acid, 
Our Board of Works to render placid. 
(A/l).— Double, double, toil and trouble, 
To “ utilize the sewage bubble !” 
Ist Member.— By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Tuomas ELLis this way comes! 
Bivw now! yo scons eck, andl midhighét wag 
w now! ye secret idni 
What is’t ye do? 
(4i).—A deed without a name!’ 
Thomas. Eltis.— Precisely so, 
But with an aim T come, and wish to know, 
How is it this great question you evade, 
And lend your counsels to the tricks of trade ? 
To sons of toil the mighty loaf deny, 
And heedless pass the poor ratepayers’ cry ? 
Who stood the dinners in a friendly sewer, 
And stained their pockets with a foul manure ? 
(Witches start.) 
Well may ye start, and frown with wild surprise, 
The sewage in despite I’ll utilize; 
Save our poor country, at the present dumb, 
And make the land a true ELLIs-y-um ! 


[ Witches vanish, with despairing shrieks ! 


RESIGNATION. 


WHEN all our efforts bring but blight, 
Some good’s concealed, beyond our sight— 
“ Whatever is,” is surely “ right”’”— 

“Thy will be done !” 


When, pinched by want’s relentless hand, 

In greatest need of aid we stand, 

False “ friends” fall off—a heartless band ! 
“Thy will be done !” 


When fate, with fixed, unswerving blow, 

Deals the worst pang we here can know, 

And lays tiat “only loved one” low, 
“Thy will be done !” 


When, greatest of all blessings, health— 
That blessing greater far than wealth— 
Fails, day by day, in silent stealth, 

“Thy will be done !” 
And when we feel, with parting breath, 
Upon our brows the icy wreath, 


And, clasped in ours, the hand of death— 
“Thy will be done! 
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THE GREAT FIGHT. 
Excivusive Report. 
(From our Special French Corr spondent 

It is the eve of the battle. 

It makes a weather humorous and cold. The thick fogs of Albion 
roll themselves in tenebrous complexity about the public buildings, 
meagre and without charm, of the dismal metropolis. It1s the weather 
of the crime, of the despair. On such a night, the unfortunate one 
suicides himself, not with the vapours asphyxiating of the charcoal, 
not:in the cold and gloomy waters of the Tamise. 

Eccentricity—it is to say, English. 

The gladiators shall have a cold journey. To myself also, the time 
strikes achill. I shiver—it is not from terror—it is with exhaustion 
nervous, with anxiety surexcited, I shall drink rum da plante ¢étrange 
(rum-shrub), 

Boy, yet another flagon of the strong water of life 

TOMKINGS, how is it that the hours go with Think, my 
brave infant, upon the Monument in Fish-street-hill (/a colline de la 
rue de poisson). The Great Britain expects that every man shall go to 
do his duty. Remember you, TomkiNos, my athlete; from the top 
of yonder Monument forty pugilists look down upon you! 

H £eNaAN,childof“ Benicia,” to-morrow is the one great critical period 
of thy life! Successful, thy countrymen shall salute thee, perchance 
as General, perchance as President, perhaps as Imperator. GRANTs, 
HooQvualke, BuRNaissipes, BurtyLer,—they shall efface them- 


ther 4 


selves before the aureole of thy renown, glowing and young, interna- | 


tional, secular, without bound ' 
Nogt—what the English call Christmas—is at hand. Christmas, 
season of conviviality, of the plump pudding, of the mistletoe and the 
holly—season also of combats ternble and prolonged ! 
The people launches itself into the streets. At every house of sport 
there is an eager assemblage. I go to all. Ha! ha! sons of Albion, 


the Gaul will drink with you, glass for glass! Blonde insolents of the 
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noblesse, let us see, then, to ourselves, who shall endure most in this 


duel of the grovs, this combat alcoholic and inebriating! Vaiter! 
© gay! I see them, these hypocrites frigid and insular! 
| Anglican clergymens, they amuse themselves. 
| nalizes to me the Dean or KENT, the UNDERBISHOP OF CORNWAL- 
| LISSHIRE:; and Sin HENRI BEECHERT SPURGEONS, predicator face- 
tious and strident. ‘They drink to each other, in the pewter. 
custom amonyst the dignitaries ecclesiastical, on the eve of a Fight 
for Prizes. 
Ha! there is here ocular delusion, I fear; or is it, BOBTRAVERS, 
that thou hast a brother-twin ? 
Mozambique. 
| The orgie hastes itself, presses itself. 
frantic yells, the air loads himself. Vaiter! 
and-bitters-ale-grog, of the most strong. 
There are now three melancholy infants of Mozambique ! 
* . * * * . * * 
Aurora is reborn herself. 
Through the exhalations of the night, the light pierces—it launches 
itself—it warims—it irradiates—it conquers ! 
The day is broke. 
+ I am at the King’s Cross,. Paddington, South Eastern Station, 
| Blackwall Bridge. 
| A multitude, sombre and ferocious, haggard and unclean, is at the 
| door. It has many fights to itself, this crowd aggressive, and without 
name. 
| I do notcarry myself bad in these rencounters. But they rob me— 
of the gold, of the silver, of the jewellery. Ha! thieves of the Great 
Britain, there shall be again a day, a retribution signal and terrible. 
|The Zouaves shall march to the Palace of Justice in Buckingham 
| Hall; the Arab coursers of the Spahis shall find a stable in the House 
| of Customs! 
I reach the platform. I have suffered in the melay. My eyes, they 
| have been what is known as “ bung-up ;” my nose, he bleeds himself 


with effusion. What matters it? The platform is here. 


Again a glass of gin- 


These 
BoBTRAVERS, he sig- 


It is of 


I see two melancholy infants of 


Of tumultuous laughters, of 
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“THE IMPERIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
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| The shrill shriek of the railway announces that off we do go. We | LIVES. OF EMINENT STATESMEN. | 





h Essexshire, Hertsby, Kentshire, and Vilts; so tells me ° - : ke “pe 
eeaien of voyage. He is young ; but cynic, but mocker. He | No. 67.—Witu1aM Trg, Esq., M.P., F.RS,, FS A. 
my ion, journalist of the most influent. His front is bowed | Mr. Trre was born in 1802, in London, so that he-may be said to 


| : Do agtions devouring and incessant of the artistic life. He is | have early made sure of the berth of city architect. His father was 
Kind to me, as to a brother journalist, and tells me all the facts. | 2 wealthy merchant, and he was therefore spared the res augusta 
| . * 6 # * * * * domi, which is often described as a TrTE-ness in the money-market. 


The journey is over. he He was eduvated at Hackney, but the hackneyed rules of education 

In a pleasant meadow near Koosher in Kropwallshire—so tells me | did not interfere with that felicitous turn of mind which may be 
the young Briton—they pitch the ring. called an ’appy-TiTE for knowledge. 

«(Christmas comes but only once a year,but when he come hedo | On leaving school he was articled as a pupil to Mr. Latna—a posi- 
bring three cheers ;” so says a popular madrigal of the insulars, Itis | tion which was not an Auld Larne Sine-cure, for he had to take upon 
the only season that is really dear to this race, prosaic and cold. | himself a large share of that gentleman’s church-building business. 

See! TomKINGs strips himself. On his head he places a wreath of | But that head of his was quite the thing for those edifices, and many 
holly and mistletoe ; tender and seasonable inspiration ! | of the sacred buildings he designed performed services not included in 

Look, though! HEENAN, he also to himself is not unmindful of | the rubrics, by recommending him to notice. Indeed, so well did he 


the traditionary observance. A similar wreath ornaments his noble ' succeed in this lime, that it was often expressly steeple-ated that the 
plans for churches entrusted to the business should be in-spired by 


brow. | 
The bottle-holders—they have huge bowls of the punch grog to | him. tw 
revive the courage of the combatants. The referee—hehasa plump | About this time, also, he made progress by his stations. Railroads 


pudding of the most enormous ; he offers a slice to the gladiators. were then being got up to run down into the country, and the sup- 
See, then! they shake hands; and then Lorp Sik JoHN Eakz | porters of both the broad and narrow gauge were agreed on the merits 


RUssELL, old diplomet of gigantic stature, steps into the ring, and | of one en-gage-ment—that of Mr. Tirz. The termini he erected are 
holds up a branch of mistletoe. always spoken of in such high terms as would determine us, had we 


HeeNAN and ToMKINGs kiss each other with effusion. any doubts of his merit as an architect. We do not, however, dispute 
|. The fight begins. | his TrTK-le to distinction. ae 
| My eyes, to me, get gradually more and more “ bung-up.’’ Sad In 1845 he had earned such a name in aiming at excellence in his 
_ and to all never-regretable consequence of the promiscuous battles at | work, that he was appointed architect of the new Royal Exchange, which 
| the station. (if we may be pardoned the di-GresHam), having been originally 
I cannot see which is winning. I cannot distinguish HEENAN from | built in ExizaBgern’s reign by Sin THomas of that name, had been 
TomkINGs. A mist seems to float before me. I am ill. recently burnt down, and was to be rebuilt on a scale of great 
. My companion—brutal cynic !—says, “I thought the little French- | grandeur. ’ 
man couldn’t stand it.” Ha! thou shalt see, son of Albion ! This was a task that asked for great skill, and involved an amount 
It is the forty-eighth round ! of labour that may be described as T1Tk-anic. Mr. Tire, hewever, 
* The fight is over. Not a vestige of either combatant is left! a it, with great credit to himself and general satisfaction 
. ; , e public. The monument of his (s)kill will live for many years, 
| _Eprrortan Nors.—The morning appointed for the memorable | to testify to that height that Tire had arrived at in his profession. 
| battle found our contributor sound asleep in Leicester-square. He | put although thus elevated Trre was not intoxicated with his success. 
will probably apply for some remuneration. If he does, we shall | Jy 1935 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
certainly give him something for himself. | Society of Antiquaries. He is, besides this, a deputy-chairman of 
a the Bank of Egypt, vice-president of the Institute of British Archi- , 
tects (having been also president), honorary secretary to the London | 
FROM AN INVETERATE SMOKE-KERR. Institution, chairman of the North Devon Railway, and director of | 
the Globe Assurance Company, of which he was for ten years deputy- 
T the close of a recent action in the | chairman and managing director. 
Sheriff's court to recover damages for; He has published several books connected with his art, and is the 
the accidental breakage of a pipe en- author of the introduction to the “ Catalogue of Roman Antiquities 
trusted to the defendant to mend, MR. | found in the site of the Royal Exchange.” He has edited the pro- | 
Kreger made the following remark :— ceedings of the Archological, and contributed in various ways to the | 
“Don’t you know that'the Queen has forbidden | literature of his profession. 
smoking in Windsor Castle? I suppose after | As a work of art his Royal Exchange is certainly very remarkable, | 
this the young men who are now so fond of it | and is areally handsome structure. But with regard to its suitability 
will be giving it up.” a B 2 : : 
for its intended purpose, and taking into consideration our climate, 
The reporter forgot to tell us whether | we consider the question an open one, like the inner court of the 
this was said ironically or otherwise, but | puilding itself. It will always be a disputed point whether the classic 
if Mz. Kerr happened to know how | o¢ the gothicshall be adopted in our public edifices. For our part we 
much he would lose every week if the | are of most of the buildings of the former class sick, and inclined to 
practice of smoking were discontinued, | 59 thick and thin, for the latter. Mn. Tite, of course, takes the 
he would think twice before making such Other yiew, and though we regret his decision we admit his right to 
a silly remark. Does he know that the | ay opinion, and we will add that if all classic structures were in as 
brilliant FuNn-isms which, week after oood taste as his great mart we should not feel such martyrs to the 
week, cause him to roll about on his choo]. One thing he certainly merits, and that is the palm for 
easy chair in convulsions of laughter are, | ori inality. His Royal Exchange is no robbery, certainly. 
in all cases, the offspring of a moderate | Jy 1854 he first essayed to enter Parliament. He contested 
e. indulgence in the most moderateofstimu- | Barnstaple, but a Barn-staple did not need an architect of his eminence. 
| lants? Well, at any rate he knows it now, so let him take the earliest | fi received the order of the Bath—that is to say, the order to sit 
| PpPorturlity of showing his repentance by forwarding to our office 4 | in the House as the M.P. for that city—in 1855, and has, like Marat, 
| full-sized chest of the very finest Regalias for the exclusive use of our | 5¢ Mapame Tvssavp’s, remained in for his Bath ever since. His 
| permanent staff. position in Parliament is rather that of a tepid bath, for he does not 
a aeeenennneneeeens ' get into hot water, neither is cold water thrown upon him. Nor, 


THe Ovrt-Sxrets.—In a recent bankruptcy case it transpired that although he ably represents the city of mineral springs, has he ever 


one of the dresses for which the petitioner, a lady, was indebted to | earned the title of the “Water Cure.” 
one of her creditors. had in it fifty-two yards of silk. Stringent mea- | In politics Mr. Tire is a good Liberal, and was, until returned for 
| 
| 


Sts SSS 





“ures must be adopted to preveut our fair ones from going such lengths Bath, vice-president of the Administrative Reform Association. He 
or to speak mile-dly, such distances—in dress. When the wife’s | Votes for the ballot. and desires an improved national education, and 


“ress covers an amount of space which we rood-ly estimate as deserv- | Opposes all state endowments—the Maynooth grant among the rest. 


‘a rod for its perch-ase, we may be pretty sure that the husband’s 


Wiisten- of - : . . 
*2istcoat will sooner or later cover an acre in the region of his heart. Tue “Mystery” or PARIs.—NAPOLEON. 
SNaWrer . . , ‘ ’ . 
oe BY OUR SaGE IN THE StREETS.—The Yankees have held THE Greatest SWELL out OF Lonpon.—Napar’s Géant. 
_ 14nksgiving Day, and quite right too, for though they have not AN Irishman, on seeing the Prince oF WaLzs at Abergeldie, said 
“5 to be thankful for, it is a great deal more than they deserve. he was kilt entirely. 
‘sv a s f 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER VI. 
Src. 1.—Or THE WHISKERS AND BEARD. 


“ Pirst catch your heir.”—Mrs. Glasse’s Letters to her Daughter. 


eR 


It may be objected by some captious critics that the peculiarities of | a good government office. 
the whiskers and beard do not, properly speaking, fall under the head | whisker with ladies, and answers the purpose of an 
of physioguomical features, inasmuch as this arrangement Is entirely 
under the control of their proprietor, who is at liberty to make any 
alterations and additions which may seem good to him. There is 
much truth in this objection, and that being so, we treat it with the 


contempt it deserves, and proceed without a moment’s delay to ex- 
amine the peculiarities of some of the more popular beards we find in 
general use, 

But before proceeding without a moment’s delay, we may perhaps 
be allowed to make a few remarks on the habit of allowing the beard 
to grow. The beard is now very universally worn, not only by man, 
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but also by many four-footed beasts, as, for example, the oyster, who | 


rarely shaves. We have often heard of the lion being bearded in his 


den, and we see no reason to think that he is not bearded when he | 


comes out of it. . 
meeting a lion at large, we cannot be said to speak from actual obser- 


vation. The clergy have lately adopted it, and it certainly gives them 
a reverend and patriarchal appearance, very suggestive of Hair-on. 
The bar have, in many instances, determined to resist the tyrannical 
decree which refuses to allow them to be-ard in their own defence or 
in that of their chents. ‘The solicitors, it is said, object to this on the 
vround that it has always been the practice of lawyers generally to 


Not having, however, enjoyed the pleasure of 


shave as close as possible. Talking of the popularity of big beards | 


reminds us of an anecdote which illustrates rather aptly the remarks 


: To) iy 
have been excessively fond of peppermint drops, and he used to devour | 


such enormous quantities of these luxuries that he caused the greatest 


possible annoyance to the pilicers of his personal staff, who were, of 


course, compelled to sniff up their general's aromatic words of com- 
mand, and seem to like it. It was, indeed, a common 
remark among the merry wags of his army that instead 
of indulging in peppermint he had much pepper mint 
(better mind) his own business. The rest of the anec- 
dote is irrelevant. 
Sec. 2.—Or THE DirrereENT Forms oF WHISKER 
AND BEARD. 
‘* Does the slave laugh at our beard?’ 
The Oyster—an unpublished Tragedy. 
ALTnoven we have already admitted the general 
truth of the remark that a man’s beard is at a man’s 
own disposal, still there are certain callings that seem 
to influence their followers to trim and cut their beards 
into certain shapes, which have at length become recog- 
nized as the distinguishing marks of the professions or 
callings to which their proprietors belong. ‘To illustrate 
the truth of our remark let us select a beardless head, 
and try a few experiments upon it. Here is 








1.—Proposittvs.— He is probably a popular actor, and wF~ 
will do as well as anybody else as the subject of our | > 
experiment. It will be observed that he hasa judicious (|, , % 
nose, and a subdued form of the mouth comical. He is Nr 


able to be funny, but objects to be funny unless he is 
paid for being so. 

2.—Tue Wuisker Orrictat.—The property of bland + “— 
clerks who possess the confidence of their superiors. 
There is a little of the JEaAMes in its cut, just as there 
is a little of the J&aMEs in its proprietor’s disposition. 

3.—Tue Movstacne Mvusicat.—lIs the property of 
the clarionet player of a minor theatrical orchestra. 
He is the gentleman who indulges the audience with 
srolonged solos in the course of the “ incidental music,” 
fe is always repaid at the conclusion of a solo witha 
round from the audience, who applaud because it ua 
solo, and for no other reason whatever 


4.—Tne Berarp Screntiric.— This is found to r, 
luxuriate freely upon the faces of people who waste their i> 
incomes upon inventions, and are always on the verge f &. 
of making enormous fortunes. They are the witnesses } 4} 
in patent actions, and are found in considerable numbers 
at the Geological Museum, in Jermyn-street, and at 
the scientific conrersazioni at South Kensington 

5.—Tue Wuisker Tcrry.—Seen in large numbers 








| 











| about Bride-lane, and in the booths adjoining the 
Grand Stand at Epsom. Everybody who has been to 
either of these localities knows all about the Whisker 
Turfy, so we will not stop to expatiate upon it. 


6.—THE WHISKER DANSANTE.—Great at evening 
parties. Its proprietor is usually a younger son in A 
It is a very popular 


efficient dancing and small-talk machine. 


7.—TwHe Bearp BonemiaN.—This is a literary 
and artistic beard. Itis the property of the theatrical 
scene-painter, the dramatic author, the journalist, 
the musician (not being a clarionet player), and is 
generally common among the “unrecognized profes- 
sions.” 


8.—THkrE Cut CavaLry.—This is common enough 
among the non-commissioned officers of heavy cavalry 
regiments. The farrier-sergeants are fond of it, and 
the troop-sergeant-majors affect it. It often rises 
from the ranks to a quartermaster’s or riding- 
master’s commission, and is usually a steady, well- 
conducted moustache and whisker, with a wife and small 
family. 








A DRY REMARK. 


Poor Brecner! Tis success at Exeter Hall appears to have quite 
turned his head, and he is talking, if possible, even more nonsense 
than usual. We cull one delicious blossom of oratory from his address 
to the New Yorkers. 

** Nothing was more charming to me on leaving that arid ocean which some insane 


persons are pleased to praise—nothing struck me so much as the green fields, green 
trees, and exquisite lawns and plantations of England.” 


All this allusion to the greenness he found in England (at Exeter 


| Hall principally, we imagine) is intended to be very flattering to the 


English. Why did he not add the delicate compliment of talking 
English? What on earth does he mean by an “arid” ocean? We 
don’t expect BEECHERS to know Latin, but before they talk big words 
they should refer to their dictionaries. “ Arid” means “ parched, 
dried up,’ Mr. BEECHER; and when you talk of the Atlantic as a 
parched ocean, there is a good deal of dry humour about the remark. 
Phank goodness it is not dried up, for then, as an Irishman would 
say, we should be nearer neighbours to you. Perhaps you meant 
“an ‘orrid ocean ;” it is more the sort of language we should expect 
from you, because there is something really clever in the stupidity of 
the other reading. Be more careful in the future, Mr. BEECHER, 
and don’t be guilty of such arid and arrant nonsense again. 


NAPOLEON AND CONGRESS. 


“Witt you walk into my Congress?” said NapoLEon to Great 
Britain, 

“Twill be the jolliest little party that ever you did sit in; 

The way into niy Congress is just across the water, 

And I want to putan end to this infernal slaughter. 


“Come, my dearest Britain, you’re so strong and yet so wise, 
With your ARMsTRONG gun and armour plates, flash box, such a size ; 
You need not be afraid, dear, we shall always be united, 


So come alony, don’t tarry, you're affectionately invited.” 


|“ Ah! no, no,” said Old Britain, “ to ask me is in vain, 


Circumstances may arise which may cause us pain ; 
Your affection I appreciate, your motives, too, are just, 


| But then, dear Nap., in congresses I don’t put any trust. 


| base of the Nelson column. 


“ Let us ever be united and keep our sword-blade bright, 
Always fighting side by side, contending for the right, 

Till every nation shall love, honour, and be our firm ally, 
But until this consummation let us ‘keep our powder dry.” 


OFFIctaL INSOLENCE.—As a gentleman was crossing Trafalgar- 
square, his eve for a moment rested on the empty pedestals at the 
A voliceman immediately ordered it to 
move on, and then took it in charge. The case was discharged by 


| the worthy magistrate, but we believe the gentleman’s eye is still on 
| the policeman 


THe Great Divonce Case.—Federals and Confederatesy, 
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———— $< a 
TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE PBs. 
Ir has been decided duly by a judge and jury that you must not say 


railway soup is bad. Realiy the law of libel is being strained more | 


than the purée in question, to make it take such natural complaints 
about eatables within its provisions. The proprietor of the refresh- 


ment-rooms need not have been in any distress about the libel com- 
plained of. clue 
the mere change introduced by so doing into rapid travelling makes 
them break their fast. It was my fate to pass through Swindon the 


Every one abuses railway victualling, but every one eats it | 





other day—it was Swindon still, but not the Swindon of my youth, | 


In old times they used to have the most lovely, but at the same time 
most supercilious of damsels to attend on the passengers. Now— 
although there certainly was one young lady with a great deal of 
hecomingly dressed hair (n.t jugged)—the fair creatures are not as 
pretty as they used to be, and they don’t sneer at one scornfully as one 
humbly devours one’s pork-pie. It is hard to say whether the new 
state of affairs is an improvement. 


THE CRAWLEY court-martial is not a bit nearer its end apparently. 


The “law’s delay” appears to be nothing to martial law’s dilatoriness, 
and as for red tape, the legal article is net nearly so entangled and 
lengthy as the ferret of courts-martial. 
must be particularly obnoxious to officers and gentlemen—the writing 
down of all questions and answers. Only fancy what a “ baw,” as ifa 
fellah could be expected to know how to spell all the confounded long 
words like “interrogation.” The number of witnesses brouglit over 
is very large ; indeed, it may be described as heavy-dense, so long and 
difficult a task will it be to get through it. 

THE shelling of Kagosima will be nuts to crack next Session. Lorp 
Pam will, of course, take up the cudgels for the admiral; KUFrER 
will seem such a familiar name to be defending the blunders of. Sir 
CHARLES BUXTON is to bring forward a sort of vote of censure on the 
subject immediately after the opening of Parliament. A BUXTON is 
naturally the right man to administer a tap where it is wanted. 

THE Poet Laureate has a new poem in hand, it appears, entitled 
“Enoch,” which, however, is not a translation. He has been trans- 
lating, nevertheless, as may be seen by a reference to the Cornhil/. The 
Iliad version is quite as good as one would expect of such a master of 
blank verse. The alcaics, too, ure good, but the hen-decasyllables are 
nothing to crow about, and we should not recommend him to try 
another lay with such hens. 

IT is rumoured that the Liberals are going to have a meeting to 
discuss the immense expenditure of Government, more particularly at 
the Admiralty. For my part I can’t see what use the gentlemen will 
be to shipbuilding by laying their heac: together. ‘Timber is so little 
used now in the construction of vessels. 

THE PEABODY trustees are still talking, but as for doing it seems 
ailado, When we remember that night after night at this inclement 
—and yet more especially hospitable—season thousands are nightly 
turned away from workhouse-doors, this delaying of a good work 
vecomes frightful to contemplate. I should think Mr. PeaBopy 
vecins to regret that he did not undertake the distribution of his own 
If it had thus begun at home, it would certainly have spread 


enarty 
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One rule of these proceedings | 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


ANCIFUL Mus- 
Th TAKE.—A_ kind- 

\» hearted old gentle- 
man, residing at 
Richmond, was 
lately observed to 

,» make the very 
same mistake at- 
tributed to Mr. 
Harrison by Miss 

“\ Svtsan PYNE in 
the “Rose of 
Castile.”” Heenter- 
ed a pastrycook’s 
shop and actually 
took a Maid of 
Honour for a boy! 
\ EXTRAORDINARY 
Ss Conpduct.—A 
wealthy house- 
holder in Grosvenor-square lately suffered the greatest possible incon- 
venience from the remarkably eccentrie conduct of his own butler, who 
positively attempted to lie in his master’s face. 

DisTRESSING CasE.—A literary gentleman who is temporarily re- 
siding in Cursitor-street, is daily engaged in attempting his own life. 
His creditors state that whenever a person applied to him on their 
behalf for the settlement of an account, the miserable man seemed 
strongly tempted to shoe his hide. 

Fancy Worxk.—The lady who was lately observed in the act of 
knitting her brows, is now engaged in crochetting her cheeks. 

AWKWARD Loss.—A person who had been remarked as hoving 
been a constant attendant at the CrawLey Court-Martial, when he 





| left the court yesterday was observed to take that gallant officer’s side. 


shroal more effectually by this time. The trustees should take pattern | 


‘rom that beneficent lady whose name is so dear to the lips of the poor, 
r, ‘ hasten to the relief at all risk at once—“ Coutts qui conte,” as the 
ielieil Say, 

, tHE Great Eastern is to follow the example of her shareholders, and 
ve sold. I haven’t heard what is to become of her. It appears she 
wants stronger engines, so I suppose she will be moored off the coast 
and made a watering-place of. She might then be made to change 
her climate, and be a Torquay for one month and a Scarborough for 
the next. Why does not the talented possessor of the Scilly Islands 
buy her up and make her the chief of his little group; it would be a 
Seite: compliment to her last owners to christen her the Great 
Scilly Isle. 


a A KING ON THE SCENE. 
FE learn from a contemporary that “The Kinc or Prrssta, who 


» } + ‘ 
ue best German play.” We trust the successful competitor will 
uce a moral useful to the prize-giver into his drama, re- 


Membering 
*“* The play—the play’s the thing, 
The a Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the kine.” 
,,. ramatic author who convinced his Majesty of the folly of the | 
ale oO! > : 


sovereignty he is enacting would deserve well of the country. 


—_—_— a 


LL t-Ssessanae-e 


‘ lively interest in the drama, has offered a prize of £160 for | 


} 


We need hardly say that the Colonel is seriously inconvenienced by 
the loss. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE.—A young member recently suc- 
ceeded in catching the Speaker’s eye. He complains that it was very 
clammy to the touch. 

CLAssIcaL.—An eminent classical scholar, now residing at Brighton, 
has succeeded, we are happy so say, in scanning the horizon. 

SINGULAR MARRIAGE.—A prisoner, charged at the recent sessions 
at the Old Bailey with the hideous crime of hurting a constable’s 
feelings, complained that his counsel was out of Court, and applied to 
have his trial postponed. A learned gentleman, however, who happened 
to be present, immediately espoused the prisoner’s cause. We have 
not heard whither the happy pair have gone for the honeymoon. 

AMUSING REPARTEE.—A learned counsel once took up several 
hours in explaining and commenting upon a self-evident proposition. 
He was at length cut short by the Judge, who remarked that he 
needn’t occupy the time of the court any longer, as the argument was 
as plain as him (the counsel’s) self, and that it further resembled the 
learned gentleman, inasmuch as they both “stood to reason.” The 
learned gentleman sat down. 





RHYMES FROM REUTER. 


A Damrio there was of Japan, 

Who thought himself such a great man, 
That he fired left and right 

At all vessels in sight, 

Till caned by our naval rattan. 


In Prussia there once was a king, 
A more stupid one never was seen ; 
For the words and the acts 

Of this muff of a rex, 

Had always acontrast extreme. 


‘There once was a deep one in France, 
Who led Europe many a dance ; 
So, the nations t vex, 


And crowned heads to perplex, 
He called for a Congress in France. 


— C+ 


Tue Best FRIENDS TO DRIVE AWAY Poverty.—The Browns. 


A Pozer.—If a man swears roundly to a falsehood, can he be them. 


| : 
i Mbhnad Zuilty of flat perjury 2 


se lll tt 


To Stigutep Younea Lapres.—Make an E and go out with him. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S LAST TOAST.—More friends and less need of | 
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THE CATTLE SHOW. 


“By Jove, Jack, HERE'S A Pen! 


” 


Ist S cell . 


Qnd Ditto:—“* YES, DEAR BOY, SOMETHING LIKE A SHOW!” 





——_——_—$— -__- —— 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. ! THE JOCKEY CLUB v. ARGUS. = 
COMING EVENT. IN the action for trespass on Newmarket Heath, 


tee ' oO ; a Miatneins Brought against you by ADM’RAL Rous, 
ave ake ayes ’ » and a distance. 
Craven Stakes. Ali ages. One mile and a di Allow me to say, Mr. WILLIs, that I think 
Probable Starters and Jockeys. 


You slightly deficient in nous, 


Mar. Craw Ley’s Acquittal, by Partiality, out of Esprit Far better if you had placed on the record 


d'Corps a LILLEY. A defence which none could gainsay, | 
Mar. ALpeERMAN Rosk’s Refusal, by Premier, out of Instead of those pleas to which plaintiffs demurred, 
Etiquette QUERY. “ Where’er there’s a wi/d there’s a way.” 


Mr. AUGUsTENBURG’S Exclusion, by Protocol, out of 
Schieswig-Holstein ‘a a 
Mr. Love's Eviction, by Candyman, cut of 


SAURKRAUT . Peeters 
> 


“CHAFF DE Qv1zz1INn’.”—Two intelligent soldiers have been sent 


Betting at midmight—4 to 2 agst Acquittal (off), 3 to 1 avst = Lg be found that, as T'UPreR says, “ Two men as cooks spoil the 
roth.” 


Tyranny... te te GREED. from each of the depots to Aldershot, in order that they may be 
Mr. Begkecey's Twaddle (pedigree unknown) REFORM. properly instructed in reyimental cookery. We should recommend 
COLONEL KNox's Loss, by Gye, out of Caution . THISTLES. them to attend the CRawLey Court-Martial. They will then learn 
Ma. CLose’s Presumption, by Butcher, out of Igno- ta all about revimental “ broils,” and be taught how to get into a stew. 

rance a ca .. Pam. We trust, then, when cach pair return to their respective depots, it | 

j 


Exclusiou (off and taken). 


Before we enter fully upon our new feature it inay be advisable to 
cultivate public confidence by introducing our “ Reporter at the a I a re 
Post.” We have much pleasure in announcing that he will take a 
proud pre-eminence (in the car of our funny balloon), and thus 
evade the evicting prochvities of —well, we won't 
or what—should it unfortunately happen that his stern sense 
justice causes him at any time to differ from the leading turtites (or 


7 | DECEMBER 14. 
, 


Htsu, Albion, ’tis a dav of gloom, 
For at this hour Victoria weeps : 








| by what other "OSS y appellative any member of the Say rent bx nd 5 may Enshrin’d in Memory’s matchless tomb, 

| be known). Embalm’d for ever, ALBERT sleeps. 

We point proudly, therefore, to our sporting contributor, Orzus 
the Outcast, or the Artful Aeronaut of the ‘eath, and promise our 

| subscribers “the latest tip” for “a safe thing.” 

Printed by JUDD & GLASS, New Bridge-street, Ludgate-hil!, and Published fort Pronrictors HARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Dee- 12, 156. 
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Lady of the House (with affected ignorance of the dishes on her table) :—“ Aa, WItsoy, AW, WHAT ARE THOSE TARTS ?” 
Disguised Greengrocer :—“ TuemM, Mum, THEM’S THREE-HA’PENCE APIECE!” i 





THE “TIMES” CORRESPONDENT AT WARSAW. | NEW THOUGHTS BY AN OLD MAID. | 
From London there went MEN are like lucifers ; the silent ones are much more to be depended 
A correspondent, on than those that go off with so loud a report that they extinguish 
When the Times a necessity for saw their own light. 


| Some experienced pen There is a time of life when we content ourselves with sitting at 
To note what happened then, the window to see other people pass, and this is about the earliest 

As the Russians had ovcupied Warsaw. symptom of middle age. The window which is the most eligible for 
this purpose is the old beau-window. 

Matrimony resembles the moderater lamp. There is always some- 
thing the matter with it. 

How refreshing is tea, and how exhilarating is an evening party; 
yet for both a spoon is required, to prevent the sweets remaininy 
unmixed for want of a stir. 

Existence, with its one success, after so many disappointments, 


But very small hope 
That the rebels could cope 
With the Russian much longer he foresaw ; 
And said he, “ I’m afraid 
That long odds must be laid 
Against Poland’s recovering Warsaw. 


It’s all o’er, save shouting, steeds ieee ae eaeaietaaaad 


| “ The Russ does not lack reminds us of the game at whist. It is only the last card that we | 
Strength his measures to back, deal which turns up a trump. | 
| And the Poles must at length by sheer force awe. What a wonderful thing is starch, and what a pity it is we cannot | 

So I think it past doubting dip some weak minds in it. 


With the great insurrection at Warsaw.” 


Remarks such as these 
Did not Russia displease : 


By the command of Her Masesrty all smoking is strictly prohibited | 
within the precincts of Windsor Castle (vide newspaper report), 


But when he further matters and mo-e saw, All hearts to whom the order pleads, 
And was forced to speak out Each loyal to the throne, 
About torture and knout, Ask, “‘ Lady, if we drop our weeds, 
And what brutes were the Russians in Warsatr,— Will you let fall your own ?” 


Why the Muscovites, they - 


Gave him soon his congé, | 
; 


And an officer him to the door saw! By a Native Artist.—A photograph of an oyster—b BEARD. 
Thus receiving his route, A Wuerry Poor Joxkr.—A few gentlemen were pulling up the 
Was politely bowed out | river the other day in order to enjoy, as one of them remarked, “the , 


The Times correspondent at Warsaw. ' last rows of summer.” 
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THE TRAVELLER’S DOOM; 


OR, 


REFRESHMENT RETRIBUTION. 
4 So “rl Drama of the Ninelec nth C's niuriy. To he acte d shortly through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
PER 
erroneously fancies, as subsequent 
equal before the law and 


AND 


« 


DRAM.ATIS SON &. 
Traveller 
that all 


(who 


liu rp rience / 
Envlishmen are 


events prove, 


a 


, the counter of a railway refreshment-room ; that the ] ublic have 
a right to complain of the bad quality of art cles supplied at 
establishments of this nature; and that any good will come ol 

their complaints 

lst Young Lady (behind the counter, who knows better, and shares 
none of the above erroneous fancies). 

Lessee of the Refreshmnent-room (who also knows better, and is, more- 
over, determined to put down, with the unlimited powers Con- 
ferred upon him by a new Act of Parliament shortly to be passed 
for the purpose ‘of replacing the present neffective law, all 

attemnpts at Oppression on the part of a ty rannically exacting 
public). 

Other Young Ladies (behind the counter), other Travellers, Miseel- 
laneous Pubtie, Policemen, &. 

Scene.~A railway refreshment-reom almost anywhere. Such being 
the locality, the reader 1s requested to dress the stage from his 
own reminiscences, 

Bell heard, announcing the arrival of the down-train from London. 
\ pause, Then enter passengers, who rush up to counter, and 
demand various articles of nourishment hurnedly, Young ladies 
behind the counter serve them leisurely, Jnerperienced Traveller 
enters last and proceeds to counter. 

Inerp. Trav. (in a bland voice to 1st Young Lady).— Would you 
oblive me with a ham sandwich and a cup of tea? 

(lsd )oung L uly takes not the slightest notice, but to his depraved 
imagination seems to delight in helping every one else.) 

Inexp lrav. (even more blandly than before). - Would you be 
kind enough to oblige me with a cup of teaand a ham sandwich ? 

ls? )uung Lady demeans herself as before.) 

Ines J'rav. (rather fearful of missing his train).—Would you 

en iiure . 
Ist ) Lady.— You're in a great hurr 
Inexrp. Tra l am (Becins toenter intoan explanation touching 

the limited period at his dis posal for the purposes of reiresiument 

previous to the departure of the train, but lst loung Lady pays not 
the slip! Pattention to tim She walks up to plate of something 

under viass on a back counter, and, removing ‘lass, take rom | f 

an omect ClOSeLy recembliny in size and si} dpe the hyure Ol triancvlés 

in Samson's“ Buelid.” Ulaving given this to /nerperienced Travetler 

; supplied him with a cup of tea, and taken the money, she again 

i appears UNCONSCIOUS of his existence 

| Ine rp Trav. (after taking a bite ol triapvular ob ct).— Why, this 


' 


indwich—this is not ham 
ung Lady (naturally exaspérated). 


is a beel 


Ist ) 


’ 
] KROOW 1t 1s not. 


[nexp. Tra {nd I don’t like beef 

Ist boung Lady ilunly, having overcome her justifiable indig- 
nation). phere s ho: ountinyg for tust 

[nex] d) into a rave, when lk 


it, but through him, 


perceives tin j 


on to the railw y rin Lin list ( | ; uses him to con- 
; clude that anv ebullition of temper on his taart Would n be te lé | 

with the least advantaus He Waslows, thi lore isindignation and 
the last morsel of his sandwich, and thinks better of it) Ilave you 
Ln in 

! ) Lady (after t een re ited several time 
ro 1 la eT) I t ( ut l 

l | you , 

lst dor / Vine him the arucle d Lu you 


Inew) DOrnk-Ti The crust irs rather mort 
rumb! lesir itl whatdriert I 
Ine i ‘ on or two outhi in ‘ i rs 
| pursu sa t further, but fails ogether in 
atts This me ist very [res 
) » J What 
’ / | . not very fre 
| dou ] / / | eurd i He ¥ re ' 
Jnexrp. Trar who ha ist crunched ru nd 
experiences, in cons uence, the sensation o! \ his ul il i 
with very fine and very disagreeable tooth-powder) W hat’s more, it’s 





not lit to eat! 
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lst Young Lady.—Not fit to eat! (Is about to add something, but 
is so annihilated at the audacity of the assertion, that she can only 
yasp at the Inerp. Trav.) ; 

(At this moment the Lessee of the Refreshment-room enters. 
has heard the wor is of the Inerp. Trav.) 

Lessee (advancing).—May I inquire what is not fit to eat ? 

Inerp. Trav. (looking at him).—Mzay I inquire why you ask ? 

Lessee.— Because I am the lessee of this establishment, and I pay 
nearly two thousand a year rent for 11. . 

Inexp. Trav.—Theu you ought to be ashamed of yourself for selling 
rubbish like that! (pointing indignantiy to pork-pie.) 

Lessee (who feels he has got the Jnerp. Trav.in his power, but 
determines to lure him on to say something even still more illegal 
than what he has already said.)— What do you mean by rubbish ? — 

Inexp. Trav. (not aware of the fearful penalties to which he is 
exposing himself).—I mean that this so-called pork-pieis justso much 
sawdust, 

Lessee (to other Travellers and Miseellaneous Public in the Refresh- 
ment-room).— You hear what he says. I shall call you all as 
witnesses! Hesays I make my pork-pies of sawdust. I will teach 
him he is not to insult and libel with impumty honest purveyors. I 
will prove to him that a man whe pays nearly two thousand a year for 
his refreshment-room is entitled, by immemorial custom, to give the 
publi¢ just. what he chooses, and no remarks allowed, Feteh a police- 
man! Stay! he has hada cup of tea. 

(‘To Inexrp. Trav.)— Perhaps you object to that tea ? 

[nexp. Trav. (rather alarmed, but still entertaining a feeble notion 
that public opinion is free in Kngland.)— Well, L can’t-say itis first rate. 

Lessee (to other, Travellers and Miscellaneous Public as before).— You 
hear him again! He will find this rather more serious. than. he 
imayines. I have sold tea like that ever since I have had this. refresh- 
ment-room, for which, | may mention, | pay nearly two thousand a 
vear rent; and he dares tocomplain! Where is our boasted liberty ? 
W here are our privileges, if thisis to be tolerated? Fetch two police- 
men ! 

(Two Policemen are fetched forthwith.) 

Lessee (to Policemen and pointing to Jnexp. 7rav.)—I give that mis- 
creant in charge! 

Inexp. Trav. (who has been collared aud who 1s beginning to feel very 
uncomfortable.) — Well, but what for ? 

Lessee.— What for? You said I made my 
Prove it! 
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Well, but—— 
rar s (in an under voice to Jnerp. 7'rav.)—You're in 
Wis . Pub. § for it 
lnexp. Trav, (who teels a growing conviction that he is) — I—I— 
Les Thank voodness, there are still judges! Thank coodness, 
there are still juries! Thank goodness, there are still Acts of Parlia- 
ment to protect the subject and defend the public interest 


fnecp, Trav, (whose hat is by this time balanced, like a pole on an 
robat's chin, upon the extreme ends of his hair, which has gradually 
ied an erect position from abject fear,)—I1 did not mean to aflirm 
the pie was actually made of sawdust; 1 only intended to intimate it 
taste 1 like sawdust I was speaking liyuratively. 

Lessee (without noticing him).—I pay nearly two thousand a year 
The 


rent for my refreshment-room, and am I to be treated thus? 
sale of my pies Will be Injure 1; the ec Msummplion OL my tea will be 
stopt by that 1 scalumnies! Why,if only one thousand persons 


iy a whole pie a day at present, and not more than two thousand 

ir se half a one each—(he here enters into an abstruse calcula- 

mn, based upon his own data, as to the exact amount he shall lose 
innually by the Inerp. Trav.’s assertions Hie is so exasperated at 
the sum total, that, in a voice trembling with virtuous rave and in- 
ured 1nnmocence, he exclaims to the Policem fake him otf!) 


to execute th) - or 


ind Mis- 


erowd round Jnerp. Trav., now pertectly demoralized. 
| iVise | 1, in a low voice an sirony terms, to tle the ma iter 
tor Ife thinks of his wife and little ones: pictures himself stand- 
re a ster npartial judge and rh-mit 1, int vent 

0 intrvmen. “The thought is » mu t n He 
ntot I lz on his knees lace [ Ot upon his 

ys the proper position of t] I es ral re 
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rushes off, just in time to save the train. and thankful that, 

t su : sacrifice, he has managed Yo escape his doom—}] enal 
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TOWN TALK. 


BY THE LUNCHER AT THE PCBs. 


French press is foaming at the mouth because 
we declined the Congress. Truth to tell, Earz 
JOHN might have declined q little more 
courteously, but then he can’t’ help being 
short. Besides he has been so much pitched 
into lately that he wants rest, and can’t be 
thankful, or even civil till he géts it. IT wish 
the reports about his withdrawal from public 
affairs had been true, if only fér hissake ; but 
I all along doubted it, for he Was never of a 
retiring disposition. At the ‘same ‘time the 
French need not get into‘a fume because their 
scheme ended in smoke. Seriously, they could 
hardly have hoped ‘for ‘its "realization. My 
theory is that Lours NapdGrON—good prac- 
tical man of business, L6urs ‘N.—seeing how 
well the Frankforters ‘did ‘by their Diet, 
warited to try a similar 'mode ‘of feeding the 
Treasury; for the Fimanee Minister, who is no 
fool, in spite of his wame, Has, just revealed 
the attenuated state of finances that exists 
there. The question now is—what will they 
do? I fancy it is not very likely that the 
{MPEROR will give the people time to rest 
and be unthankful. His policy will be an 
immediate war, in spite of the political 
economists who explain that such a course 
must be national bankruptcy. It’s the old 
story of the soldier who lost his purse and 
volunteered to lead the Forlorn Hope. It is 
certain he will run the risk of doing a per- 
manent injury to his Constitution if he lets the French “sit long 
on their empty ”—purses, as a very popular old lady remarks, 

Tur last news from America is rather startling. The nation’ that 
used to talk of the “ extremities” of chairs, because legs sounded rude, 
and even then put them into frilled trousers, has been doing some- 
thing which should bring a blush to the faces even ef ‘their ‘own 
clocks, that won’t figure. Some American ladies have wheedled 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN out of the shirt—perhaps I shall be less likely 
to be misunderstood if I say, have persuaded him to give them the 
shirt he wore on his way to Washington, when he was threatened with 
assassination in Baltimore. There is some refinement about the 
reason for asking, but none about the asking. Fancy, making a relic 
of the garment in which he was zof murdered! It reminds one of the 
old story of the exhibition of the sword that BALAAM wished he 
had had. Mr. Lincoun sent the shirt with a note, in which he ad- 
vised his petitioners that the initials A. L. (particularizing their locality 
on the article) were not the autograph of his wife or any of his family, 
but inscribed with his own manly fist in “ indelible ink, purchased by 
me for a quarter in Springfield, three years ago.” Ifthat is nota 
splendid advertisement for the makers of that ink, I should like 
to know what is. I never met with indelible ink that lasted so 
long! 

ONr of the Reviews devotes an article to the natives of this island— 
I mean those venerally dressed with pepper and vinegar—and says 
gravely that there is some doubt if the present generation will ever 
know those delicious mollusks at twelve for sixpence again. 
This is rather alarming, and the sight of oyster-shells will be enough 
° send the “ pensive mind to melancholy grot,” there to reflect on 
the abund \l-fishness of olden times. It is sad to think the beds 
Oo oysters should fail after all our trouble in tucking them in. 
has done a terrific amount of damage, such as the most 
pulling tradesman could hardly contemplate. The wind was so high 
that it was actually blown, and the inspector of markets has 
reported it as unfit for human consumption. The gales have 
en tremendous, so that those weather almanacks which pro- 
Phesied “fine and clear” about this time, have been flat(ulent)ly 
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; lite Cattle Show isa very good one; the oxen appear useful as well 
= horny-mental, and the sheep— even the South Downs—seem to be 
sup. As for pigs, there is no porcity of them, and as regards 

i their obesity is so vast it looks as if it must be fat-al. The prize 
‘S an oxtraordinarily fine beast—I never saw sich beef-steaks 
“““J-ore. Tt really takes some time to see all over him. [By the way, 
is this Exhibition like letting the proverbial felis out ef the bag ? 


—™ because it’s the cat i] show. 
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THE HOUSELESS POOR IN THE HAYMARKET. 


SEE them siouching, slouching, slouching, 
Hungry and afraid ; 

See them crouching, crouching, crouching, 
‘Neath the Colonnade. 


Plague spot, near a deeper plague spot— 
"Tis a sickening sight; 

Where the foodless and the homeless 
Struggle out the night. 


Mid the glare of riot, wasting 
Body, neart, and brain ; 

There they lie close huddled, huddled, 
From the bitter rain. 


On the doorstep of the Opera, 
Cold within their bones— 

Three sad sons of desolation 
Rest upon the stones. 


At the basement ofa pillar, 
Woman with scant breath, 
Eyes ablaze with fierce consumption, 
Coughs her way to death, 


Further on a‘wife and husband ; 
Tren an aced crone ; 

Then three véry little children ; 
Phen a child alone. 


Not from these, the storied beggar, 
Sq weaking out his whine ; 

Thisf*slow and crue] death—life 
‘fs’ the ghastly sign. 


Not! from’ these do come the eve 
Nank-weed hearted race ; 

Those who wear the look of constant 
‘Lying in the face. 


Some of these cling fast to goodness, 
Byven in despair: 

Gaping mid foul wicked vapours, 
For a purer air. 


Ilow would you and I, my masters, 
Fight in such a field ? 

Should we ’gainst such vrim disasters 
Take the spotless shield ? 


Tell me not these have in past days 
Run in evil herds; 

© Judve not, that ye be not judged,” 
Were the SAVIOUL’'sS words. 


Man! look down into thine own heart, 
Crush out wretched scorn 

Of the sons of pride, the idiot, 
And the elder-born. 


Time might come that thou wert slouching, 
Hungry and afraid— 

Time might come that thou wert crouching 
’Neath the Colonnade. 


A PorpvLaR Arr.—A new system of ventilation is about to be tried, 
by the EmpERok’s orders, upon the railways in the South of France. 
Why does not his Imperial Highness try a still more popular mode 
of ventilation—the freedom of the press? All subjeets would be well 
ventilated then. Perhaps he thinks by such an excessive admission 
of free air, and draughts of a non-military character, his power would 
suffer a blow. 

RoMAN AND Omen.—Ricasotr has purehased a villa close to 
Rome. This looks queer for the Papal interests, for it seems as if 
the statesman were looking out for a place near the future capital at 
once. in order not to delay when the time comes for moviug—or 
Rome-ing. 

Book FOR FISHERMEN.—‘ CraBpre’s Tales.” 

Tire centleman who was lately tied to time has been released. 

Tire Kew boats will cease running after Wednesday, finding they 


cannot eatch up with it. 
PERPETUAL Morion.—The cabs, for they never seem to come toa 


stand. 
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SIGNS. 
, ‘ ‘ ’ . . "AC . ~ 17 > emt? . y ” 
Ist Young Lady :—“Gorxa To pe maRniep 1s ne? Au! I THOUGHT so, HE WAS DREADFULLY STUPID LAST NIGHT! 
2nd Ditto :—“ Yes, AND HE TOLD ME HE LIKED SQUARE DANCES BETTER THAN ROUND ONES !” 
3rd Ditto (and youngest) :—* Ou, THATS NOTHING; BUT HE HAS GIVEN UP WEARING A FLOWER IN HIS BUTTON-HOLE, AND 
PAYS NO ATTENTION TO THE PARTING OF HIS BACK HAIR! Iv’s A GREAT PITY, he used to be so niece ! : 


THE NEWCASTLE NOODLES. 
Founded on fact. 


“Ararecent meeting of magistrates in the Manors Police-court of Newcastle, 


an officer of the London and Birmingham Association tor the Protection of Clim 


oOln 


r 
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Boys preferred charges against four master-sweeps (under the Actof Ist July, l5i2), | 
for compelling or allowing boys to climb chimneys for the purpose of sweeping the 
>a pen alty 
of not more than £10 nor less than £5; and the Mayor of Newcastle, together with | 
one fine « 
So 


same. The Act declares that any person so offending shall be hable 


\LOKBMEN SILLICK and 


t 


Dopvs administered the law by one fine of 6d., 


2s. 6d. in cases proven, dismissed one case entirely, and adjourned another. 


’? 
istice. 


much for Justices’ ) 


I'LL sing a short song of Newcastle, 
And its Manor Court verdicts so odd, 
Pronounced by the Mayor of Newcastle, 

And ALDERMEN Sitiick and Dopp! 
You know there’s a law to prohibit 

Master sweeps from employing a boy, 
From chimney-pot top to exhibit 

Ilis head, like a “ jack-in-box” toy ! 
Long time has this law been neglected 

In Newcastle, famous for coal, 
And an oflicer lately detected, 

Of climbing boys quite a small shoal. 


He summon’d four masters together, . 


Before Newcastle's Worshipful Mayor 
(But the fines were as light as a feather, 
Though facts were as clear as the air). 
A doubt in the first case arising, 
The bench in a merciful manner 
Found defendant “ not guilty ;” surprising 
Iiim still more by fine of ‘a tanner !”’ 


f 
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The next case these worthies rejected, 
Because in court, perfectly clean, 
Was the boy who’d been really detected 
As a flesh-and-blood sweeping machine! 
A third case adjourning, this sample 
Of sapient, “ shallow” brain’d swells 
Made the fourth case a “ half-trown” example 
Of their fitness to wear cap and bells, 
In friendship FUN ventures to warble 
This fact—he’d be happy indeed 
His motley attire and his bauble 
To this worthy trio to cede! 


[ We shall be happy to forward “the costume” carriage paid.—ED.] 


MEAGHER TALK. 

AN Irish general in the Federal service, known in England by his 
having MeaGHER-ly run away from the Battle of the Cabbage Field, is 
asking his friends at home to get up a brigade for him, and send over 
to America. Of course if we prevent the despatch of rams to the 
South we cannot allow an exportation of bulls to the North. We, 
however, have Paddy grounds for supposing that the inhabitants of 
the Emerald Isle are not so deeply tinted with their native hue as to 
prefer dyingin America to living in Ireland. Their experiences as 4 
Papal Brigade have given them a sickener for anything more foreign 
to their nature than faction fights. 


EPIGRAM ON “ THE TIMES.” 
MANNERS with fortunes, humours change with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with “ Zhe Times.” 
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Russell (dictating to King) :-—“ DEAR SEWARD, 


(Q-P-E—1r won't O-c-C-UR AGAIN. 


ae 


~ 


Hap-PpENED so—WE 


TOM KING.” 


Yours OBEDIENTLY, 


P.S.—W ALKER. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. J rvdtrragsisBactnny 


No. 68.—Rieut Hon. Jonn Evgetyn Denison, M.P. 


His is a high position who boasts himself the “ First Commoner” of 
this kingdom—the man who takes precedence immediately after the 
barons, who won England’s liberty at Runnymead. We, however, 
have at present nothing to do with that fruitful subject, the barons, 
but with that un-commonerly dignified personage, the “ First Com- 
moner.” There are plenty of M.P.’s who would like to take the 
situation, which implies a furnished residenee in the new palace of 
Westminster, and a salary of five thousand pounds a year, He is, 
moreover, generally made a peer when he disappears, and gets a pension 
only one thousand per annum less than his salary. 


The present “ First Commoner,” in other words the present Speaker 
of the House of Commons, JOHN EVELYN DENISON, was born in the 
first year of this celebrated nineteenth century, at Ossington Hall, 
Newark-on-Trent, in Nottinghamshire, a place of nativity which 


_ honourably acquitted. 





YW Comic Historie of Heraldric, 


eyes, 


Boke. pe Seconde. 
CHapres IV. 


| ONcE more, Next we have the Rustre. This is our friend jujube 
|again. Referring to the Heraldic Cookery Book, we find the 
| following directions for concocting one :—To make a Rustre: Take a 
| lozenge, punch a round hole in the middle of it, plave in centre of the 

shield, garnish with what you please, or serve plain according to taste, 





cal crime, to take adyantage of a legal quibble to cling to his prefer- 


| But it is perhaps unfair to the Speaker to remind our readers of his 
| unfortunate private connections when his public relations are so 


explains the Notts in his genealogical tree. 


The cent’ry and the child in arms set out alike on the March of 


Intellect. The lattér was sent at a suitable age, that is, when he was 


put into jacket and trousers, to Eton, where, though a very well- 
behaved boy, he was “ brought up” beforea great many magistrates— | 


who went to school there after him. 


From Eton he proceeded to Oxford, where he entered at Christ | ; 
Church, and passed his examinations creditably, and made himself 0F hoister to every man jac 


Master of the usual Arts, but distinguished himself to no greater “ de- 
gree” than that in 1823. 

In the same year he was elected to Parliament for Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, which, however, like its namesake on Tyne, gave him a sack in 
1826, when he wished his constituents good speed and went to 
Hastingsin the December. He appeared to have united himself with 
Hastings, and repented at leisure, for in 1830 he quitted that represen- 
tation. In the following year he effected a new union with Notts. 


He was at the same general election chosen for Liverpool, but he did | 


not appear to reciprocate the return, and said “no” to that city and 
“yes” to Notts, in which he appears to have discovered virtues that 
were more than negative. In 1832 he became member for South 
Notts. He seems, however, to have got into some complication with 


these Notts, and whether from self-negation or the refusal of Notts, | 


was thrown out in the same year. 

In 1841, Malton, a little constituency—which, nevertheless, does not 
think small beer of itself—pitched upon him for its representatiye, 
and he appears to have remained brew-ding over Malt-on till 1857, 
when he transferred his services to North Notts, which he still, in his 
negative position as Speaker, continues to represent, presiding over 
the ayes and the noes as if he were a pair of spectacles, instead of a 
line sight when in his robes. 

In 1827, at the formation of CANNING’s ministry he was appointed 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty. In that post, though he gave 
his party satisfaction, he did not please himself; for when the great 
leader died, he abjured office, and though often solicited by subsequent 
ministries, has preferred the serene skies of independence to the reins 
ol government, 

Ife was elected Speaker in 1857 without opposition, and in 1859 was 
as unanimously re-elected. He is universally respected in the House, 
although all the divisions in it are due to him. 

In politics he isa Liberal, but not of the advanced school. During 
the time he held office the Catholic Emancipation question was the 
fierce bone of party contention. He distinguished himself by his 
active and uniform support of the claims of the Catholics, Tried by 
the touchstone of the ballot he is found wanting, for in 1853 he voted 
against a measure, 
Moreswortu. His assertion that he is “ careful to maintain the 
principles and balances of the constitution” points to a probable hesi- 
tation on his part to sanction any useful extension of the franchise, 
and his conduct with reference to church rates (the only questionable 
step in his career as Speaker), shows him opposed to the removal 
of those iniquitous imposts. 

Uf his oratorical powers we have now little opportunity of judging, 
the Speaker being so called by a Parliamentary “ /ucus 4 non,” because 
he seldom or never speaks, ) 
reat ee me and a clear and impartial mind are the chief 
ee bom, may be regarded as filling his post efficiently. 
oe a. Oo —— — on the name of Denison than the 
the Speaker ae ait - —- The honesty and integrity of 
the Speaker wo ld have steered him clear of the shoals on which the 
eee me fi : fF ation was wrecked. Had it been Joun EVELYN 

)N'S fate to become a clergyman of the Church of England he 


would have been too high-minded, when found guilty of an ecclesiasti- 


which was held worthy of the eloquence of a 


| magistrates, kindly consented to officiate as surgeons, 


| and there you have yoursub-ordinary ; at least, if not, we have given 
| youthe means of making a good substitute. 
| Then comes the “mascle,’ the name of which is derived from 
| macula, the mesh of a net. "Though the derivation is thus somewhat 
fishy, yet we hope our readers will not carp. atour deseription, nor 
observe in reference to it that it is very likea whale. Still, if we 
_ should flouygder in this plaice, our sole desire is to give a friendly. lift 
k into the science of Heraldry. Not yet 
are we free of the lozenge; for this ordinary is another connection of 
| the cough-no-more remedy. It is, however, a mere frame lozenge- 
_ shaped, or, as the Heralds would express it, a lozenge voided. Our 
own ideas on the subject correspond exactly with the scientific descrip- 
tion, for we consider lozenges of all sorts should be avoided. 

Next comes the “inescutcheon.” This is merely, as the name de- 
notes,a small shield placed inside the larger one. Generally speaking 
the shieldis external; but this, like the result of last year’s Derby, 

is a clear case of an outsider coming in. 
We pass on now to the last sub-ordinary, the “ guttes,” a vulgar 
' name unpleasantly suggestive of the internal economy of the human 
and other bodies, Some Heralds do not class this charge among the 
sub-ordinaries at all; but we intend to be more liberal. The word is 
derived from goutée, adrop; and not to keep our readers in suspense, 
| we may at once state that it has nothing to do with Mr. CaLckarg or 
the Old Bailey. Guttes. are small round spots borne on the shield, 
and when they are placed at equal distances over the whole of the 
escutcheon, giving it somewhat the appearance of having been sud- 
denly taken ill with the measles, the cognizance is called “ gutty.” 
| As in common life there are drops of various kinds, as, for instance, 
drops of comfort, drops of brandy, and drops in life, so also.in 
Heraldry different sorts of drops have different names, 
| When ‘the guttes are gold colour, it is said to be gutty d'or. 
We prefer, however, a bucketfull, or why not say a hogshead while 
we are about it, instead of a drop of gold. When white it is called 
gutty d’eau, or water colour. This has a very washy sound, and calls 
to mind teetotallers, a class of people who ought to be the happiest 
| people possible, since they are never given to whine. When the drops 
_ are red they are called gutty de sang, or of blood, a denomination sug- 
| gestive of the cut fingers of childhood and sticking plaster that never 
| stuck. When blue they are called gutty de larmes, or of tears. This 
| idea is too ridiculous, Who besides a Herald ever heard of blue tears ? 
That people on occasion may look blue is possible. We ourselves did 
so when a letter arrived the other morning which turned out to be a 
summons from our tailor instead of the remittance from our country 
_ estate we were expecting. But blue tears !—we tear ourselves away in 
| disgust. When the guttes are black, they are called gutty de poix, or 
of pear colour. Mellow pears are all very well, but black ones argue a 
degree of nastiness, not to say putridity, that we really are surprised 
at meeting among the heraldic gentry. When green they are called 
gutty d’huile d’olive, or olive oil colour. This name clearly originated 
from some king-at-arms with a taste for salad; we shall not, however, 


| give him a dressing on that account, nor make game of his (h)o’il. 








—— 


DRUNK AND INCAPABLE. 


A snort time since an unfortunate man was picked up in the 
street insensible. The police, who never hesitate about acting as 
declared him 
to be intoxicated and locked him up. In the morning the cell was 
opened and the miserable creature was discovered—-dead! Will the 
police be good enough to remember in future that because they 
believe people to be “drunk” they need not prove themselves to be 
“ineapable.” 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sec. 1.—A CuristTMas DIGRESSION. 


“ There is the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat, 
The fineness of the gold, and charge for fashion.” 

Weatherston and Brogden. 

H, the joys of merry, 
merry Cliristmas ! Christ- 
mas, when all is happi- 
ness and mirth and un- 
mitigated jollity ! Christ- 
mas, when everybody 
makes up old differences 
with everybody else! 
Christmas, when all man- 
kind kisses all woman- 
kind under suspended 
vegetables! Christmas, 
when all the world give 
each other spontaneous 
and unreyretted presents ! 
Christmas, when the pro- 





lutely glutted with good- 
will, send the world round faster than ever by the publication of a 
double number! Christmas, the only time of year when tradesmen 
forget to dun for the amounts of their little (“little !” ha, ha!— 
but no matter) bills! 
but blue, when everybody feels his heart too big for his body to 
hold ; when harmony and good-will reign everywhere triumphant ! 
Notre, ADDRESSED TO THE Epitror or “Fun” BY HIS ComIc 
Puystocnomist.—The C. P. has endeavoured to do the genial, jolly, 
open-hearted thing by Christmas, after the manner of the other 
illustrated papers, but on re-reading his M.S., he cannot close his eyes 
to the fact that what he has written does not seem to him to be alto- 
gether a success. It does not seem tocome from the heart. Perhaps 
if the Editor would kindly contrive to embellish his C. P.’s article with 
a robin redbreast in oily colours that come off on the hands, or a 
“ Chryesttmasse in ye oldenne tyme,” it would have the effect of 
making his sentiments appear more genuine. The C. P. puts it to 
his Editor, whether he can be reasonably expected to go mad with 
joy (to order) at the approach of Christmas, when every knock at his 
chamber door brings his heart (so to speak) into his mouth ? 


Whether his article can be made to look lifelike without the assistance | 


of a red-breasted fowl or even so much as a carol ? 


Sec. 2.—Or tHe PuystoGNomy or CHristTMaS PARTIES. 


** Inthe deed dun !"— Macbeth. 

THE principal Christmas parties we are in the habit of meeting at 
this festive season present one uniform aspect which is exceedingly 
discouraging to the enterprising physiognomist on the look-out for 
strongly-marked facial variety. We have had no fewer than five 
Christmas parties in our chambers this very morning, so we know 
what we are writing about. In the matter of expression they bore a 
strong family likeness to each 
other. One Christmas party was 
insolent, another was impertinent, 
a third, on the other hand, was 
insulting ; a fourth, on his part, 
was abusive, and the fifth, on the 
contrary, was reviling. It can 
scarvely, however, be said that 
we gave five Christmas parties on 
one day, for we certainly did not 
give them anything. But there 
they were. 

But after all, the Christmas we have been treating of is Christ- 
mas in chambers. Christmas in the ball-room is a very different sort 
of thing. There, if you like, there is something like unalloyed joy 
to be found. Let the observant 
physiognomist watch the interest- 
ing couples that sit apart from 
the rest of the company. He 
will say to himself, “ This must 
surely be the human pairing 
time!” He will be wrong, as 
usual; but no matter. All ages 
and all conditions forget their 
chronic reserve, and substitute for it a geniality and unaffectedness | 
(alas, these are but epidemic!) which warm the cockles of the | 








a ee 


prietors of Fun, abso- | 


Christmas, when everything looks anything | 


human heart. For now we see humanity in its natural and untram- 
meled condition, unfettered by the formalities of society, untrammeled 
by—by what-you-may-call-ums 
of any kind. Innocent flirtations 
are the order of the day. From the 
babies of six to the old parties 
of sixty, all make love as hard as 
they possibly can, for they know 
too well that the jolly, genial, un- 
affected, charitable, fine-old-Eng- 
lish-gentleman-ified festive season 
we are now approaching will soon 
be past, and all will be prose again ! 
ANOTHER NoTE TO THE EpIToR From HIS Comic PHYSIOGNO- 
MIST.—It’s no good. We.can’t do it. There’s another Christmas 
party at the door. The Editor really must throw in a cold robin on 
a sprig, and call it the “ Friend of Man!” It’s impossible to delude 
everybody into the idea that this is really a festive season without it ! * 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


ALAMITOUS AccIpENT.—A poor, 
thoughtless old gentleman sat down, 
the other day, on the spur of tke 


3 moment. Hisscreams were fright- 
y ful. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—We 


understand that a well-known eel- 
pieman of several years standing, 
having recently failed in business, 
has adopted the profession of letters 
as a means of subsistence. His first 
work is already in hand, and is, we 
believe, a composition with his credi- 
tors. 

Curious Fact.—It is not gene- 
rally known that the North Fore- 
land Lighthouse was not the work of 
a Government engineer or architect, but of the master of a Boulogne 
steamer. The captain of the Panther assures us that he himself made 
the North Foreland, and that within six hours of his leaving London 
Bridge. 

AUGEAN Feat.—We understand that a disgustingly filthy ditch 
in the vicinity of Ealing was successfully cleared the other day, in 
less than a second, by an experienced jumper. 

A SPENDTHRIFT.—An extravagant young man lately requested a 
notorious money-lender to renew a bill, then falling due, for a further 
space of three months, The merciless old miser, however, refused to 
give any quarter. 

Ovcr NATIONAL DeFENcEs.—Alluding to the new batteries in the 
course of erection at Chatham, the Times says :-— 

‘* Its position will enable its armament to sweep the channel through which 
every description of craft attempting to make the passage to Chatham must pass.” 
The result of this arrangement will of course be that dirty weather 
will, for the future, be utterly unknown in the Medway. 








THOSE CHRISTMAS BILLS. 


Tose Christmas bills, those Christmas bills! 
The thought my mind with horror fills : 
Those lengthy ones and not a few 

Which shortly will be coming due. 

They are the worst of human ills, 

Those aggravating Christmas bills. 


Those Christmas bills, those Christmas bills, 
With frequent hints of hungry tills, 

Of “ large accounts, that must be met,” 
Which ask prompt payment of your debt. 

I feel so queer about the gills 

W hen thinking of those Christmas bills. 


Those Christmas bills, those Christmas bills ! 
Confound my tradesmen and their quills ! 
What can I do to drive away 

The thought of what there is to pay ? 

I'll fold them all up into spills 

And so “ make light” of Christmas bills ! 


® Impracticable.— Ed. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SUBURBS. 
An Extra PArLour-MEN-TRY UTTERANCE. 


dreds, perchance of thousands 
possibly of millions! 


personally know. 


colloquial, communicative. 

I am miserable. But a few 
weeks ago I was married. Not 
from this source, however, arises 
my unhappiness. No! my AN- 
GELimaigs & & & & [The 
panegyric which follows would 
occupy more space than we ean 
conveniently spare. “ANGELINA” 
can, however, see it on application 
at the office—Ep. Fun.}] Im- 
mediately after our union I be- 
came the fortunate tenant—as 
I thought — of a charmingly 
convenient house in the suburbs, No. 7—no matter where—but 
it was a new house, in a new terrace, in a new neighbourhood which 
had rapidly sprang into existence. I had hardly occupied my new 
habitation a week when—oh! horror !—the current of life freezes in 
my veins as I record the appalling discovery—when I found the 
walls were apparently not more than an inch thick with hardly a 





couple of bricks to separate myself from my next-door neighbour. 


' with in return ! 


What was the strength of my love and passion opposed to that thin- 
ness of lath and plaster ? [ entered my house as an Englishman 
about to take possession of his castle—Il occupy it as a state prisoner, 
not daring to breathe above a whisPer, in constant fear that every 
sentence I utter may be overheard and used to my disparage- 
ment. I am myself made the unwilling confidant of my 
neighbours ; on one hand, the helpless recipient of all those family 
secrets innocently divulged by the old ladies who occupy the 
front parlour at No. 6; and on the other, compelled to hear every 
evening the fullest recital of those perplexing pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which seem to have followed the inhabitants of No. 8 whither- 
soever they have gone. It is troublesome enough to know that 
my neighbours cannot sneeze or cough without the sound being 
transmitted in terrible distinctness through the walls, but what little 
delicate doniestic endearments may I not have made them familiar 
I would as readily converse on urgent private affairs 
in the whispering-gallery of St. Paul’s as in the parlours of my own 
house. I never dare now to talk above an undertone, and you might 
see me walk grimly about my dwelling looking the “unutterable 
things ” I am afraid to audibly solicit, Peace and quietness, which I 
came to enjoy, are strangers to my mansion, If I retire to the snug 
little room which I have fitted up as a library, and taught myself to 
elieve my “study,” Lam continually turning round to see who is 
poking my fire ou one side or routing oat my cupboard on the other ; 
a kind of recreation for which the occupants of the adjoining apart- 
ments have a great predilection. All that 1s done on their own 
premises Tam made aware of in mine, To the left there is a school- 
girl, with aslirp voice and no ear, practising on a crazy, creaking | 
piano the scales six hours a day, and on the other is a youth of | 
epparently strong legs and weak intellects, keeping my frame and my 
; ‘Oring i constant vibration by vigorously rehearsing “ The Cure ” for 
the parisons party. During the great gale the other day I expected 
esd aan terrace would have been taken up like ALADDIN’ palace, 
—— down in a remote region. It is, however, the unintentional 
een of an intimate knowledge of my neighbour’s affairs that 
— me most heavily at this moment, and I may some day relate 
the many ersations which have been going on right and left of me for 
“he aes ‘'r. These wafer-like walls, these houses of the easiest 
salen ye ‘texture, and these slight partitions affecting to preserve 
dene B ut only ensuring the utmost publicity for all that is said or 
“tween them, must seriously influence the character of suburban 
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| society. It may be all 
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very well for everybody to know everybody in 


| a place, but it is certainly not as well for everybody to learn what 
| everybody says about everything. Is it >—For the present I remain, 


A YOUNG MAN IN THE COUNTRY. 
(Beiag « New Song to an Old Tune.) 


’ 


In this | 
wide world I have doubtless more | 
sympathizers than I can ever 
They will un- 
derstand me—they will have felt 
the agony of the pang that forces 
this disclosure from niy lips—they 
will find as I proceed their pulses 
beating in unison with mine; | 
their souls will also have been | 
thrilled by kindred horrors; their 
— but ne matter—let me be calm, 


I, 

Av FIRST-CLASS ticket lately 

I innocently took, 
And, on a visit, London 

I then and there forsook ; 
I went down in high spirits 

A friend of mine to see; 
He’s a young man in the country, 
And he invited me. 


If, 


I’d heard that no such pleasures 
Could anywhere be found, 
As those which circle rustic life 
In one continuous round; 
I heard they made existence 
One never-ending spree, 
From the young man in the country 
Whom I went down to see. 


Ill. 


But when I quitted London 
I acted like a lout, 

Por rural life’s all humbug, 
As I’ve, alas! found out ; 

No theatres, and no music halls, 
No faves do I see, 

Save of young men in the country, 
Which is rather slow for me, 


IV. 


There’s naught but sloshy dirt and mud 
Where’er you wend your way, 

And at each step you take you sink 
Two feet, at least, in clay; 

When I declare I’m tir’d of this, 
I’ve no doubt you'll agree, 

With ¢his young man in the country— 
I mean, of course, with me. 

v. 

On dollops of fat bacon 
I’m doom’d, worse luck, to live, 

And dumplings, which most awful fits 
Of indigestion give ; 

At breakfast I get only beer, 
Likewise the same at tea, 

And /his young man in the country 
Says, “this aint the thing for me !” 

vi. 


The waving trees, the breezy plain, 
The clear and gurgling brook, 
I’m quite aware I’m bound to love, 

And do so—with a hook! 
Butif ’tis my good fortune 
Euston Square once more to see, 
Of no young man in the country 
Again the guest I'll be. 











A SUPER-EXCELLENT MEaL.—A recherehe supper. 
Tuk Bospsy’s Motto (WHEN WANTED).—lI am never there! 
SLACK ART.—LINCOLN’S emancipating and then enlisting negroes, 

A “Lixcrrinc Deatu.”—A long life. 

New Boox.—The “ veteran Green,” of balloon noteriety, is about 
to publish an account of his adventures, under the title of “ My Car- 
reer in the Clouds.” 

Wat's In A Namwe?—Mnr. Tricovrr is announced as having 
come to London on a specic] mission from Greece, and it is by guess 
alone that we can divine his errand. His name is suggestive of “ Try 
coupons ;” but if that’s. the case he had better cut in a trice, for 


| England will be shy of such slippery stock as comes from Greece for 


some time. 


| M. U. M. 
ISTEN to a tale peculiarly my | ————————_—_—_== 
own—my own! perhaps of hun- | 
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NERVE! 


Spectators :—“ ALL RIGHT, SIR, ALL RIGHT, ONLY A LITTLE O’RKAD AT STARTIN’.” 





| ENGLAND'S REAL GLORY. , a 
THe Admiralty has waked up fora short time. We expect that 


By a Tory-Liberal-New-York- Bismarck- Berg-Butler-admiring Bard. objectionably busy person Mr. STANSFELD has disturbed its slumbers. 
At any rate it is actually so far aroused as to have given orders that 


Our Three per Cents. are very firm, our Press is very free, 
Our men-of-war are speeding on in every known sea, 
Our army’s admirably drilled, our volunteers we find 


small seaside village on the west coast, during the recent storms, 
the first thing that the fishermen had to do was to save their lifeboat 


Near on two hundred thousand strong—so we've a peaceful mind. - was, we Ts add, not one of the National Institution’s craft). 

- oder ; - al : e suspect that in a storm the first thing that will require securing 

wy should " be arene Fin o0, Phe Menge ae _| on board our men-of-war will be the lifeboats, if they are built out of 
n ever we have been belore—an 6 the Board of Admiralty’s own head. 


What though the thunder of the English guns would grandly roll 
A — of long-looked-for hope to every gallant Pole ? 
Why should we battle with the despot, since his work’s not made bh Windia’ Urinieietien Mth ecentins 
A falling off in any way, as yet,.in any trade ? 3a ee eae ee ne 
P lias ie a nN otick. what betid “INVISIBLE GREEN.”— Islington Green! 
eace means cash. o that we'll stick, whatever may ide, . a 3 sate tg ; - 
And as about those Mersey rams we'll aid the stronger side ; COMPLIMENTA = Mot BEIES. All round your hat. 
: ABNEGATION.—The virtue which teaches us to No ourselves ! 


. 
That’s our new policy whene’er there comes a nation’s tussle ; 
We'll rest and we'll be thankful, as advised by Joun Eart Russety.| THe Late Ficut.—The reason why so much was charged to take 


Honour ? all bosh! Humanity? pshaw! Stick to money-making, | people down to the fight between HEENAN and Kine was to make | 


Though tortures, murders,and life-chains,a nation’s heartare breaking ! | the affair more select,on the supposition that “the roughs” would | 
not be able to come down with “ the ready.” | 


are. Say Certainty Not.—A “Christmas Number” should never ¥¢ 
| Art UNIon LorTrery.— Marriage. “ Number One!” | 


— ea 
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pun ee Se ae — the Meal, in future each of our men-of-war shall be fitted with at least one 

His coadjutor, glorious BERG, with gallows, grape, and chain, a to weigh about a ton, and carry from fifty to seventy men. 

Is bringing beck the rebels to their loving Caar again ; ‘ith a view vrobably to carrying out this plan, the DukE oF SoMER- 

His gentle processes of death, captivity and shame SET and some of the least wooden portion of the Board inspected a 
Work . len tid! F nia Wceion dial wannen Ginn Wadia memes number of evolutions performed in the Regent’s Canal Dock, by the | 

P y ye . boats of the National Institution. Why should not that experienced 

| How pleasant ’tis that we can view this spectacle in peace, Soviety be engaged by Government to supply and keep in order the 


| Which doesn’t check the import brisk of tallow, hemp, and grease ; requisite craft? If Government manufacture them themselves, they | 
will probably turn out the most unsafe boats in the service. Ata 


ett 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES IN VARIOUS CLIMES; 








Roast turkeys were there, and many a chine, 





| 


AND VAGRANT RHYMES, 
ANENT 


OUR CONGRESS AT HOME. 
FytTtTE THE FIrst. 


An Emperor sat in his study alone, 

With many a sigh and many a groan; 

In a semi-sad, semi-satirical tone 

He said, “ Foutp must leave me—or get me~a loan ! 
For the last card is play’d, and the last die is thrown, 
And the sham of the Congress so publicly known, 
That the Arctic has wink’d at the Antaretic Zone! 
While temperate regions opine, that a bone 

Of contention, I skilfully hoped to have thrown 

In the midst of discussions, 

About Poles and Russians, 

Holsteiners and Prussians, 

That might help to make easy an idea of mine— 
That the natural, orthodox, boundary line 

Of beautiful France should be beautiful Rhine !” 


Sings.—Beautiful Rhine ! whose mighty stream, 
Has oft reflected bayonet’s gleam ; 
Would that thou wert my frontier line ! 
Line of my frontier! beautiful Rhine! 
Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful Rhine ! 


FytTtTr THE SECOND. 


Pro No-No he rose on Christmas-day, 
And attired himself in his costume gay, 
With plum-colour’d shoes and scarlet hose, 
With tiara on head (and a pimple on nose), 
And gorgeous rings on his scarlet gloves— 
Signs and symbols of pomp that the papacy loves! 
The pope he look’d east, the he look’d west, 
As if vainly seeking a haven of rest ; 
He anxiously look’d and he gazed long, 
Ere his Eminence sooth’d his mind with a song. 
He sings.—Of all my sons who are so kind, 
There’s none like artful Nappy! 
And if he’d only speak his mind, 
Why then I could be happy. 


ITe pauses, looks vacantly about, and hands his tiara round to collect | 
PETER’S pence. 


FytTTe THe Trev. 


The Christmas Sun dane’d on the blue Agen, 

When out of his bed, softly chanting a pean, 

Turn’d the Hellenes king (this translation’s a free-un), 
I wish I was with daddy! I do, I do! 
Could I get once more 
On Denmark’s shore, 
I’d stay there with my daddy ! 


He yawns, and changes the metre :— 


The debts of Greece, the debts of Greece, 
All cheerfully behind me flung, 

Like Coronet Wavan, I’d seck release 
(But here the breakfast bell was rung). 


FYTTE THE FouRTH. 


The Autocrat of all the Russias, 
Superintendent chief of crushers, 
Roused from his rest by the Christmas peals, 
Don’d his tunic and boots, with long spurs to the heels, 
Mused a moment on Poland, bolts, fetters and chains, 
Then gave vent to his feelings in jovial strains. 
He sings.—They shan’t go out in mourning! 
They shan’t go ont in mourning ! 
Abroad in suits of mourning, 
No Poles shall dare appear! : 


FYTTE THE FIFTH. 


| part of his professional earnings (amounting at 


And huge ribs of beef most remarkably fine. 

Round the table sat daughters, sons, nieves, and cousins 
(This last branch of kindred was counted by dozens) ; 
All faces were smiling, all hearts were gay, 

And the “little kids” whisper’d “ It’s kiss-i-mus day ” 
All had eaten of solids; the plates were changed, 

And the white-choker’d waiters were solemnly ranged 
In a row, and were silently twirling their thumbs, 
When the butler appear’d with a pudding of plums! 
Candied-peel, and et-cetera, well boil’d and big ! 

With, of holly a crest, in the shape of a sprig. 


The politely train’d elders refrained from surprise 

At the wonderful pudding’s remarkable size ; 

But the juniors wide open’d their infantine eyes, 

And indulged in some undertone, wishful “Oh ! my’s !” 
When JoHN BULL, the paternal, stood smiling upright, 
With a fork in his left hand, a knife in his right; 

And gazing around with unsullied delight 

On the young happy faces so cheerful and bright, 

Said : “ I’m proud to stand here, your relation and host; 
One and all fill your glasses, and pledge me a toast! 
Dismissing political, selfish ideas, 

For our insular status prohibits all fears ; 

Neither Schleswig, nor Holstein, nor Federal diet, 

Can cause a true Briton a moment’s unquiet ; 

Tho’ Yankees sevession still combat in vain, 

And Russians wild hopes of subjection retain 

Against Poles, who still struggle for honour and home, 
Though italia may anxiously sigh for its Rome, 

While the wild waves of politics dash into foam— 
Pledge with me, ‘ ConTENT, AND OUR ConGress AT IIomeE !’” 
Each glass was soon drank, and then rose loud and long, 
This cry, “ FatHer BULL, you must spit out a song!” 
In vain this demand was with promptitude met 

By Joun BUvtt, on the grounds of “ correct etiquette.” 
To such an objection with one voice replied 

His guests, “ Come, a song, BULL, we won’t be denied.” 


JOHN sings :— 

“Yes! I see the holly berries 
And the mistletoe are here, 

And I know a good time’s coming 
With the happy glad New Year. 

Tho’ NaAPOLEON’s but a schemer, 
And the Poles are not yet free, 

We'll enjoy our Christmas dinner, 
We’re protected by the sea! 


And if Denmark’s sons will wrangle 
With a MorGANATIC son, 

Should the Diet seize their mangle, 
There will be some food for Fun ; 

For the Press of modern Britain, 
Tho’ it’s fanciful, is free! 

And if Brigut and Conppen grumble, 
Why, we'll duck them in the sea! 


Fytre THe Last anp Aa HA.r. 


The Christmas pudding that is fit for distribution among the con- 
tributors to, and the purchasers of Fun. 


Se ee eee 


[ Applause. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY.—Dec 4. 
(Before Mn. ComMiIssioneR GOULBURN.) 


CREDITORS opposed on the ground that bankrupt ought to set aside 
some periods to forty 
younds per week), but the Commissioner learning that the bankrupt 


| had five children, remarked,“I will impose no terms on this poor 
/ man. 


Let him pass his examination and take his order of discharge. 


Who wouldn’t be a bankrupt, in this cheerful age of ours ? 
When working-men get all the thorns, and schemers all the flowers; 


te tie . 
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(A confused continental conglomerate of constitutional contention 
between Austrians, Prussians, and Schleswig-Holsteiners is heard, but 
only one word of the refrain can be distinguished, and that word is 
‘ N iurh / aut,’’) 


If you’re out of luck, and earning only forty pounds a week, 

Go! tell your case to GOULBURN, and he soothing words will speak. 

| © What, dock the poor man’s income? No! I couldn't beso cruel, 
I’d rather lose the court fees, to add brandy to his gruel ; 

| He has brought up five small children, his expenses must be large ; 


Fytre Tag SixtuH, anp Last, AND MOST IMPORTANT. ' 
| Call the next case! Sir,the Registrar will hand you your discharge,’ 


’ 
Joun Butt eat at his Christmas board, se 
With savoury viauds ’twas amply stored ; | [Poor bankrupt dances the devil's horapipe (outside the court), 
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NURSERY GRIEVANCES. 


Mamma (indignant) :—* WELL, WHAT are You voinc? 
CRINOLINE /” 


Emma :—“Tuat’s ricut, Mum, Keer A BULLEYIN’ OF ME! 


Don’t YoU SEE YOU'RE KNOCKED BABY DOWN WITH YOUR 


I NEVER DOES NOTHINK PROPER. As I sez TO Cook, IF I 


CAN’T WEAR MY CRIMOLINE IN PEACE, I say I Give A MONTU’S WAKNIN’—I say.” 


TOWN TALK. 
By tHe LUNcHER aT THE PvpBs. 

Tue Great Fight, thanks to the police arrangements, came off very 
successfully. There is the usual amount of writing—fine and other— 
about it, the best account being the Times’ correspondent’s, which was 
in every sense striking. I am in a position to contradict positively the 
rumour that Mr. Brient has challenged the winner. It is more than 
likely that that gentleman’s sympathies go with the American, but I 
don’t think we shall ever see him actually throw his broad-brim into the 
ring. Still [ am no Firzroy, and will not venture to prophesy. Who 
knows ?—we may find him with Mr. CospeEn as a second, offering to 
fight the editor of the 7imes at catch weight for ten thousand a year a 
side. I can’t drop the subject without reminding those who clamour 
about these “ brutalizing” exhibitions, that the first thing the victor did 
was to run to his opponent to see how he was. There are very few 
professing Christians who would do as much after a mere verbal 
contest, 

“So much for Republican brute force against K1Nn@’s craft,” says 
a Tory friend of mine, and his illustration is quite as sound as the old 
one by which misguided friends of the ballot argued that fts success 
in America was a criterion of what its working would be here. 

Tue Crawtey Court-Martial still sits, as if the court were trying 
to hatch some of those “chicks” on which such stress was laid in the 
evidence. It seems the rumour about the expense the country will 


be put to is without much foundation, and that it is the Colonel who 
will have to shell out, 





Considering the price we pay for the guardians of the peace, garotting 
should be impossible. But under any circumstances I don’t believe 
that any public benefits will be derived from the private weals of the 
culprits. They will only become more dogged from their antipathy 
to the cat. 


Ir is an ascertained fact that during the gale on the third, the life- 
boats of the National Institution saved forty-seven lives in twelve 
hours. We ought to be proud of sucha society. I should recom- 
mend it to the charitable as the best means of keeping up a “ floating 
capital” in preparation for the proverbial “ rainy day.” 

NEWS FOR THE TEETOTALLERS!—A temperance hall in Scotland has 
been sold for a hundred and fifty pounds, and is to be converted into a 
spirit-shop. This is temperance getting adrop witha vengeance. Of 
course the force of habit is everything, and some of the strictest ab- 
stainers might inadvertently walk into the spirits, forgetting that the 
old pumpis removed. For my part I hate intoxication, and am there- 
fore delighted to find that temperance is going out, for the intoxiva- 
tion of self-righteousness it induces is the worst form of “ Del: 
Trem :” 1 know. 


It is whispered that the new A.R.A.’s are CALDERON, MARKS, 
and Marcvs Stone. The mere mention of such names argues better 
times for the musty old society under the pepper-pots in Trafalgar- 
square, “ Broken Vows,” ‘Toothache in the Middle Ages,” “ The 


Flight from Waterloo,” are quite sufficient passports for this trio of 


artists to Parnassus of the easel. The infusion of such new blood will 
restore a healthy circulation, in lieu of the mill-horse round and round 


Tue flogging, for which terrified old gentlemen applied on behalf | in the Academy. 


: the garotters, has been carried out in two instances. 
or it. 


imperfections of the police system should be visited on the thieves. 


I am sorry 





——— 


I have no belief in the lash, and think it rather hard that the | It sounds odd ! 


Gas, water-pipes, and drains, are coming into use at Jerusalem ! 
They will whitewash the pyramids next, or put the 
head of the Nile into Chancery. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
| Sxc, 1.—OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THIS 
‘ CHAPTER. 


‘¢ What, ho! this fellew is dancing mad! 
He hath been bitten by the tarrantula !”” 
All in the Wrong. 


THE reader will be pleased to learn that the un- 
wearied solicitations of the Comic Physiognomist, 
| accidentally printed in the last number, have had 


the desired effect, and that although the Editor of 


| Fun has declined to furnish his C. P. with a robin 
in colours, he has conceded a Christmas Party in 

| the Ball-room, and in the Farm-house. So the 
Comic Physiognomist can pursue the unhappy 
theme he commenced in the last number—the 
Physiognomy of the only Christmas Parties he 
has lately seen—with the consciousness that the 
normal melancholy of the topic is to a certain 
extent relieved by the counteracting influenceof 
the genial subject depicted above and below. 


Sec. 2.—Or Curistmas Parties.—(Coxtinued.) 

The gentle reader who, instead of wasting his 
time in the preposterous frivolities of a season 
sarcastically called festive, prefers to improve his 
mind by studying, in company with his C. P., the 
facial peculiarities of his fellow-men, will be re- 
warded for his zeal in the noble cause if he, at 





_-_-_- SOC ee 


1. \ 





the present moment, takes the trouble to apply 
his eye to the key-hole (he must not mind catching 
key-old) of his C. P.’s chamber. On the landing 
outside he will behold half-a-dozen men of the 
bourgeois type, whose faces are well ‘worth the 
trouble of an attentive scrutiny. 

No. 1.—Is evidently my bootmaker. There is 
an expression in his eye which seems to say—but 
no, I forgot, you can’t see them for his spectacles. 
\Still he is my bootmaker—how long he may con- 
tinue to hold that honorary situation is a question 
which I am afraid he will find little difliculty in 
deciding. 

No. 2.—H Err Sci WINDELMANN, my tailor. An 

oily man, but a rigorous. He has been three- 

quarters of an hour on the landing and is fast 
losing his temper. 
No. 3.—The livery-stable-keeper of my heart. I 
-- like him—he looks so knowing. Yet there is an 
air about him which suggests that he begins to 
think that in my case he has been rather too 
knowing, that is his wont. Nevertheless I like 
him. 

No. 4.—My washerwoman, 

No. 5.—My butcher. 

No. 6.—My sporting publican. 

These are tle Christmas visitors who weigh 
¢ down my soul. Shall I call them Christmas 
weights? I will. Christmas weights (waits) 
is good. Ha! ha! 
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“PUN'S” APPEAL TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND 


PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


I~ London there exists a grave Society, 
Whose name is rather hard to get in rhyme, 
At least,if you would write with due propriety, 
And pay regard to metre, rhythm, time ; 
Not—like most scribes who pen “ books ” operatic— 
Treating poor prosody and all her rules, 
As taught at universities and schools, 
With marked contempt, which may be styled emphatic 
The name which makes my Muse so strangely skittish 
“The British,” 


-stay ; I find 


' 
} 
i 


Commences thus: 
To which is joined or added 

I’m growing tautologica 
Never mind !— 

The term, * Me 
Don’t, reader, say 
The rhyme 
I know of none that 
If so, let’s have } 
Well, Mr. T. L. Prant, 
A member of this body, t’other day, 
Wrote to the Times to say 
That, when we have an Autumn, watery and rainy, 

Such as the last, with winds and gales uproarious, 

There certainly will follow, as with pain he 

Must tell us, a hard winter, most severe, 

1} biting, drear, 
r shar} ju0us rigour most notorious, 
If this be true, may Heaven help all those, 
, hovel, 


Who've neither food nor clothes, 


tereological,” 

Pooh, pooh !” 

must ao; 

better; pray, do you? 
you can’t. 


7 
yee? 
sta 


, 


Potti 


r ils enough to fill a vood-siz’d shovel. 
Oh! you who've means, come forward then, and show 
That Charity ts ti) e little flow’r 
Wh blooms wi Jiother Earth is rob’d in snow, 
W hile want and bunver over Lhousan ls low’r, 


Prove that thouch Winter, with his tey breath, 
May stop the river, as it onward rolls, 
Aud guard it, hush’d and silent, as in death, 


Ile « mnot ireeze your SOULS, 
Nor numb the hand by Pity stretched to save 
Thi poor and pecdy [rom a Wi ned grave! 


ORATIO IN CAT’-O-NINE-AM. 


; Pp 4 
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FUN. 


| and good sense. 





ee - 


FEAST. 


The delicacies in season and those out of it 


OUR OWN 


THE feast was done. 
had all been consumed. The cloth was cleared away. Around the 
hospitable board of the Enchanter, Fun, the monarchs of Europe sat 
awaiting their dessert. 

Anon the lackeys, clad in the magenta livery so familiar to our 
readers, entered, bearing in their arms the gifts designed by the 
mighty magician for his royal guests. Silently the menials deposited 
their burdens before each recipient, and left the room. 

Rising from his seat at the head of the table, totally unabashed by 
the illustrious assembly over which he was presiding, Fun thus ad- 
dressed his guests : 

“ Sovereigns of Europe, accept the gifts bestowed on you by Ftn ; 
more potent than any of you he rules over his kingdom, not by the 
physical force of armies or navies, but by the mental power of wit 
Your kingdoms may be destroyed by adverse hosts 


| or internal commotions ; his can never be, so long as mankind appre- 


ciate the blessings obtainable by a hearty laugh.” 

During this short address, many of the guests were observed finger- 
ing their gifts, turning them upside down, and examining them in all 
possible ways to discover what might be contained within the covers 
in which they were enfolded. Restrained, however, by a national 
feeling of respect for their host, they awaited in silence the signal to 
open their gifts ; although the puzzled look and impatient gestures of 
several, denoted how anxious they were to gratify their curiosity. At 
last the long expected word was given. 

“Open your gifts and see what I have judged mést fitting for each 


lof you,” said the voice of the Enchanter; and in an instant all were 


; 
i 


year it is very painful to | 


’ Ist pr ust brutality in high quarters—we may ' 
iy hi juarter refer to the cat with nine tails—tails, by 
the way. which do not carry a moral, but rather the reverse. It 
8 that t been so unsparingly used lately at Woolwich 
that the in tants have held a meeting to protest ayainst the in- 
‘of t ractice of ¢ oral punishment. We were in hopes 


F mm had long since retired into private life, 
iL see th; -is still flourishing—the eat. It would be well 
liny, vainly roused in the CRAWLEY 


, shytace f 
| i ) ’ ‘ r) 


re to b verted to the purpose of stopping the practice of 
oy \ on every occasion. We bes to call the attention of 
Liberal members to this meeting at Woolwich, and shall feel obliged 


if so inquiry into the alleged increase of 


of them will make some 


corporal punishment which yvave rise to it. Unless some independent 
\I.P. will see to it, FuN will be compelled to rise in his place in the 
Upper House, and if he does that he will not rest contented with the 
removal of that abuse only; so for their own sakes the Liberal and 


independent members had better look out. 


PRAY, COBBY, PLEASE TO MODERATE. 
Pray, Coppren, please to moderate the fury of your tongue, 
Nor talk such lots of nonsense if you're wise ; 
Remember, when your case is weak the argument is streng 
For silence: so in future we'd advise 
Y @ to write then, for Baicut then, 


Soine plirases more polite then; 
ind w n you seribble, think a fib ’ll 
Detter sound than “ |i , 
SO ob EN, ple ise, &c. 
Best Famwity PtLare ror Curistwas.—The dinner plate. 


Tug Riout Key ror a CiikistMas CaRgou,—A tur-key. 


ee ee ee... ee ee 


busied in the work; while disappointment in the faces of some and 
pleasure in those of others showed what different emotions had been 
aroused by the donations. 

“Now let each declare the nature of his gift; august ally, you, 
perhaps, will kindly commence,” said the illustrious host, turning to 
the ruler of France. 

“ Some Jeeker Bonds, underneath which is written, ‘Is it worth so 
much to gain so little,’ c’est une mauvaise plaisauterie, M. Fun,” said 
the EmPexor, slightly annoyed. Soon, however, he recovered his 
good temper, and the bright emerald green subsided from his ex- 
pressive countenance, 

“Now, your Masesty oF Prussia will perhaps oblige,” said the 
Enchanter. 

“ Himmel Kreutz shock millionen Donner Wetter!” was the ex- 
plosive reply of KING, WILLIAM, “a portrait of CHARLEs I. of Eng- 
land without his head, and the legend beneath the picture is ‘ Beware.’ 
I don’t understand it, Explain at once, HERR Fun, or ——” 


The laughter of the rest of the guests drowned the speech of the 
excited monarch, and the EMprrok or Austria proceeded to unfold 
his gift. 

“A model of the lion of Sr. Mark, slightly altered from the original, 
on its knees and with a heavy chain round its neck. Pooh ! nonsense ! 
stuff! it was granted to my family by the Holy Alliance, and I mean 
to keep it,” was the Austrian reply, at which several of the assembled 
monarchs groaned. 

Then spake the Emperor oF Rvssta, laughing slily the while. 

“ Mon cher, c'est tres dréle, la voila,” and the EMPEROR displayed a 
bar of soft-soap labelled * For political use,” and no one present could 
restrain his laughter at the discomfiture of the autocrat. 

“Me next, please gentlemen,” said a querulous voice from the end 
of the table: “but I must ask ANTONELLI what it means, for as for 
understanding it, non possumus.” It was the Porg, who displayed a 
model of the keys of St. Perer, tied round with a garter on which 
was inscribed, “ Spiritual not Temporal.” 

“1 T suppose it’s my turn now,” said Victor EMANUEL, twirling 
his moustache as he unfolded a map of Italy, underneath which was 
written the single word “ Wait.” ‘ Hum! that’s all very well, but it 
seems to me to be all waiting and no getting,” was his grumbling 
remark on the gift. ' 

The remaining sovereigns then opened their presents, which were all 
of an equally suitable character to the foregoing; but it would take 
too long to particularize eacb gift, and the pleasure or the reverse 
which it excited. So we pass on to the last of all, our own gracious 
Sovereign, who received a golden heart. | 

“Tell me, dear Fun,” said the illustrious Lady, “the meaning of 
thisgift. Isit a charm ?” : 

* Your Majesty needs no charm,” was the reply of the Enchanter ; 
‘and advice from us is equally uncalled for. Honoured as you are 
and must be by all your subjects, a model of virtue to maids, wives 
and mothers, that heart is symbolical of the deep and lasting love with 
which you are and ever will be regarded by the people of England.” 
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BOXING DAY 


(By Ore hi "ho Hlal y 7é.) 
sAl 
ror KING 
ind my scattered senses sho ‘king, as upon my couch [I lay ; 
oo ier. thieves, or fire ?” this I sle eepily oe juire. 
nav ice in accents higher says, “ Oh, please, it’s Boxing-day, 
» waits have called to say, sir, that it’s usual on this d: LY, Sir, 
whine handsome for to pay, sir, for their music all last week.” 


tg Bath!” I said; “don’t bother,” 


smother 
In the bedclothes, 
area ['d laid me on my pillow, w 
laudlady’s son BILL ; 


while another nap [ thought Id try to seek. 
hen just peek an angry billow 


“Oh, Masr 


“Guvy'nor, aint you snoring?—lere’s 


as her voice I sought to 


] Hood of sound came pouring, through my car-drums entrance 


the postman wants 


} , : 5 eae aA sentatos . ‘3 a 
r half-a-crown, sir, give him until you come down, sir ? 


sir, Ldou’t mind a brown, sir, cos you know it’s Boxine-day ; 


once 2 year, sir” (here he knocked) ; 


And you wouldn’t mean appear, sir. 
¢ last words were voce solfo, and when this point he’d got to, 
1s Thad determined not to answer, straicht he went down stairs, 
sain I strove in balmy dreams of pleasures past to calm my 

- again ‘twas on my arta l resting felt the fair of fairs. 
[ dre amt that Awy Davis—oh! rurar’ ariun rar’ avis— 

ved in acvents sweet as mavis that she’d never loved before, 


that troubles she would none dread shared with me, and my three 


hundred 
ids per annum paid froin funded property was ample store. 
with joy my breast seemed swelling, as I heard her soft voice 
y her heart w ith love was welling, and we never more would pait ; 
fore her gently kneeling, we our plighted troths were sealing 
With a kiss—oh ; rapturous feeling !—when I woke up with a start. 
s again that dreadful garcon ; how I fondly wished he’d pass on, 
rallsieep appeared a farce on rapeensgtene A with me at least ; 
er fast was rising, which can hi: irdly seem surpri sin @ 
} -Ald the youth anather matiziny, I ~ nounced him as a beast. 
} “en from "Moneute arms upspringing, and my bell for water 
boot at young Bits flinging, who decamped without delay, 
* int to the Graces, [ determined all those places 
‘v avoid Where any traces I might find of Boxing-day. 


SIGNS OF THE SEASON, 
By our F)rzoroy, 
RGE drove of turkeys was observed on their way from Suffolk 
We, therefore, think it probable that a number of Pole- 
Brandy may be ex- 
puffs we have 


be thrown into chains before long. 


tO Durn blue about the 25ih, and from the 


ved In a baker’s window (labelled mince-pies) we think a blow- 
looked for about the same time. After that much physic- 
‘> uuay be confidently predicted 
LA SOMNAMBUI 
* “ontenporary states that Sa:cr PaTrocrNn1o, a powerful som- 
as been on a} grim ize to Rome, where the Pontilf has 
1comtort and satisfaction from her counsels. Poor old 
| ans to be kept on aa ‘throne by a Nap and advised by 
— Che interview between him and the sister can hard 
6 OS A blended be L doze-a-doz is the more corr 
; I rine how little aw ike Tlis Ifoliness can be to the 
> OF the tune when he receives the utterances of a girl 
‘s 10 wer sleep as (s)nooze of importance. 
EsT Monarcity.—Kino of the Ring. 
. I l ‘ re i ed ute going on 
| A! ( )U l xhuusted nd i on th 
1 the trufth f PERIGORD 1 
a fi) i L fivhtiny about tru] S, livnt 
iA SELF-D ‘CE.—The stag at bay! 


* please, don’t you 


Scaly varmint, that’s his way.” 


ans that dreadf cnockiny, that r very bedstead’s | Deserrr ‘ore » - — i ‘ \ 

t what means that dreadful knocking, that my very bedstead ; pe wer the row - paras, and empty Was the town ; 
Ay rie thei ir constituents 
TELBIN and BEVERLEY ce hard on sc nes for pantomimes 

| W hen . _——e ~ mM Lif le the fierce eatt ick record 

C 
R 


iE 
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B. you'll rue this 

} TI 
And swift and 
Th 
A d iy or 


I 
T 
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T 
} 
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T 
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And ] roved (to catch the loud applause from every bra 
“The greater fool a 
And while wi ith sophisms he tried to gain the 


S IN VERSE. 


rity 
ALif, i ECS- 


ENGLISH HISTORIRE 
No. L—Mr. Cospen anp 


awaiting smile or frown: 
l ae In these rhym S 

1 BRIGHT. the orator, on Roch lale’s Pi latform stood 

called at th - aristocracy and all their “ bl] oated? * brood : 

zen throat) 

more reason he should vote.” 

public ear, 


OBDEN, % 


man might be 


ach “ point” the wily speaker made was hailed with many a cheer. 


ceporters flocked from North and South, from East and West the 
"ame 

lie Ti, es had sent a “ special’ down to spread the speaker's fame, 

fast his pen flew on, half thro’ the dark’ning nicht, 

morrow all might read the telling speech of Brigut. 

wo had passed away, when forth a “ leader” came, 

0 prove the principles of Brigit and GRaccuvs were the same; 

orthwith the blood of CoBDEN boiled at such arranvement foul, 

he modern PyTHIAs’s brow then wore a sable scowl : 


or Davip’s love to JONATIIAN sinks in oblivion’s night 


at on the 


Compared with the affection that CoppEN bore to Briaur. 


hen COBDEN in his righteous wrath sent straight for pen and ink, 
nd straight demanded foolscap (which he should wear, I think) 


Seated himself in his arm-chair, a letter to indite, 


hat should annoy the “ Thunderer,” and overthrow it quite ; 
iould awe its leader-writers, strike panic in their ranks ; 
ut like some poems of this land, it was Dechned, with thanks 


Then CoBpven, like a modern Jove, hurled the thunderbolt of 
gainst the luckless writer (you may read it in the S¢ 


But still the strangest thing of all the poet has to tell, 


Th 
I" 


| 


, 


of 


sale 
| editor to believe that he would ca 


? 


| be 


crf 


the 


1e T’ines continues to exist—continues still to sell! 


or as he laid his goose-quill down, quite wearied of these rhym« 


| The 


virl said, “ Lunch is ready, sir,” and with it, brousht the 7’ 


KULOGICAL PORK. 


OF course 
t we have an idea that we have culled a curiosity fr mi the columm 
our respectable contemporary, the Afhenaum. We should hav 
1, the advertising columns; we have too much respect for thi 
his ye arls about promiscuously, as 
authorities of the establishment in Great Russcll-street appear t 


doin ce if aly reliance is to De placed lil Wellin Lon-strectl Ly po- 


phy. Ilere we have 1 


| WINES LECTURES on GEOLOWY., in eo) i with the Pritish M mn 
KI A Course of Twelve Leeturcs on CHEMICAL GEOLOGY will be delivered 
by Dr. PERCY, F.R.S., at the Roval School of M M :of Practical Geo- 
logy, J »~on THURSDAY and SATURDAY cach week, Commencing 
on the 10th instant, at 12 0% k. Admission, grut 


Goodness vracious! Swiney lectures! Literary composition with 


erackhng and oP le sauce! ‘Truly, imagination bodies forth very queer 


sh: 


We confess we 


hl 
lee 


pes sometimes, and we cannot help speculating a little further. 
eannot think of any mineral on which a swiney lecture 
piy-iron, but even on that subjcet a 


vht be delivered, exc pot at be 
(As Horace says, you know, in his 


turer could say but porséa verba 


15tu Carmen :— 


th 


We 
but we 


* Jam pauca aratro,” &c. ; 
ro well tovether, we should faney 
be upon the point, 


ed to exclaim, 


yuch jam and pork would hardly 
» do not know what Dre. Percy's notions may 
can conceive that his audience would be tempt 


avain in the words of Horace: 


though the 


v1} 
yaa 


he Cx 


all 


h follows might be useful in case the swiney lecture by any means 
ame diverted into a question as to the orivin of species. Well, after 
f the idea that 


this about swine, we can scarcely divest oursel ve 
quills which 


; ’ - a . 4 ‘ | 
pen With which we secribbie 1s one of the veritabi 
fretful pork-upine wentioned somewhere or other. 


: ¥ '? 4 . 
commend our cri 1iothe auloborilics Lye dritish luseur ; 


A Toast For CitgistTMas.—Give, and foryive 


THAT'S 


. rt ‘6 ’ 4 9° ’ 7° i 
EVIDENT ENOUGH Phe yreatest cheats’ in the king- 
. “Ct : . 9 

i iriy take lu Ail the } cur Round 


all the year rouud). 


! r 
are LLOse peot WilO Te, 


We may be wrong, we never proless¢ i o be mnfall les 
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UP A TREE. 


Young Nimrod ;—“ Hop ox, oLtp Bor! 


FURORA LLOYD. 


A Sensation Nove. 
CHAPTER TI, 


INCOHERENCE. 

Fvrora was 4 wife two days old; in other words, she was married 
the day before yesterday. Her husband’s name was LLoyD, not the 
gentleman of “A 1 copper-bottoned ” celebrity, although popularly 
believed to be a relative of that mysterious Welshman. 

They were wed at St. George’s and half-past eleven. By two and 


——————eeEe -- 


the Great Western Railway they were whirling away on their honey- | 


moon. It need hardly be remarked that they were happy. If they 
were not, it would be unbecoming to notice it. 

LLEWELLYN LLOYb was a man of much wealth and good ancestry. 
He was descended from LWpDLLYWNNLLN, the first King of Wales, 
and he looked very much like one, But that has nothing to do with 
our story. Our hero was a short, stout gentleman, slightly bald for 
one so youny, the ever-to-be-regretted consequence of a habit (early 
acquired and only too soon lamented) of carrying a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief and a pair of dogskin gloves in the crown of his hat. Alas! 
that the youthful should also be the thoughtless. 

Furora LLoyp—her maiden name was FLatTHeErRs, but what does 
that matter when love issmiling upon us ?—Furora Lioyp was not 
so young asshe had been some years previously. Yet she was lovely. 
Also she was strong-minded. Had she been anything else she would 
have succumbed to the miserable accident I am about to relate. 

On the third morning after his wedding-day, LLEWELLYN was 


red and green dressing-gown enveloped his manly form ; his feet were 
encased in blue and brown Berlin-wool slippers. It was the — of 
,in the year , when, as our readers will remember, the 
celebrated Napak DE COXVILLE made his ascent in the Polyphemus 
Balloon. Ina moment of forgetfulness he was borne rapidly toward 
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Wer’LL CALL FOR YOU AS WE COME BACK!” 
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the sea. He saw that in another second he would be carried out 
over the ocean. Despairingly he dropped a grapnel. It fixed itsel! 
in the flowing robe of LLEwELLYN Lioyp. In another instant, 
balloon, NADAR DE COXVILLE, grapnel, and Welshman were carne 
out to sea. No one had observed the occurrence. No cries of “ Ab! 
bah! looon!” had cheered the spirits of the aeronant. There ws 
nothing to be done but to haul up LLEWELLYN, and wait patiently 
for the land. 

In his ascent the bridegroom had dropped one of his blue am 
brown Berlin-wool slippers. It was discovered by the side of a mvet. 
In the face of such overwhelming evidence no British jury cow* 
refuse to bring in a verdict of “ found drowned”—or words to ths 
effect, because, of course, he was not found. 

Five minutes after this heart-rending verdict the unhappy FuRo# 
was found in the hotel stables sticking straws in her hair, She ™ 
removed to a neighbouring asylum, from which, after a stay of thre 
weeks, she returned to the giddy world a sadder, if not a wiser wows, 
and we may add, widow, for soshe was considered. 


en 


CHAPTER II, 
PERSEVERANCE. : 
Tur years rolled by. It must have been observed by every thinks! 
person that they are in the habit of doingso. Such, as has prove 
been observed before, is life. But to proceed. 4 
The bereaved FuroRa had aged considerably. She had also m0" 
altered in appearance. As a girl she had been tall and fair; ™ 


| 1 : | sorrow had laid its heavy hand upon her. She was now short, s% 
smoking his matutinal cigar in front of his hotel at Torquay. A | 


and dark. Moreover, she was postmistress of Pumpington-sup™” 
Mare, a delicious watering-place situated on the muddy flats of ™ 
Bristol Channel. Left alone in the world by the mysterious > 
appearance of her lamented LLEWELLYN, she had striven to sUPP® 
herself. Like a drowning man clinging to straws, she had obtains 
the post. She had ever displayed a taste for letters. 
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to the town of Pumpington-super-Mare Sir FazaKERiy 


Gee DERIDDLE had his magnificent country seat. The wealthy 
ea had a large correspondence. He was thus drawn towards the 


ecessity which existed for his purchasing stamps. Ere 
: , La ion him thither ; for where he had procured his heads he 
wre his heart. Such is life.* Bs 
a this go-ahead age there is little time to lose in the description of 
ing The terrible practicability of the Nineteenth Century, as a 
a stamps out all such tender and enchanting ebullitions of sensi- 
Se At the risk, however, of being considered peculiar, I will 
seler the action of the story, to depict the wooing of Stz FazakERLy 
f1TZFOLDERIDDLE and FUROBA LLoyD. 
It was precisely two minutes before the despatch of the London mail, 
that with a beating heart, the love-sick Baronet thrust his head 
through the aperture intended for newspapers and book-parcels, and 
observed, fixing his affectionate eye on the widow, and speaking in a 
mellow voice : 
«Oh my! ain’t youastunners — 
“Nay, sir,” responded the blushing widow, “I entreat you not to 
trifle with my middle-aged affections.” 


“Not so, indeed, loveliest of creatures! T adore you ; be my bride !” | 


“With pleasure,” was the whispered reply, “as soon as I have sent 
off the London letters.” 

That night they were married. Sir FazaKERLY obtained a 
special licence from the Archbishop of York, an intimate friend, by 
dectric telegraph. The revered prelate accompanied it, in order to 
perform the last duties of friendship for the respected Baronet. 

It was arranged at the special request of the Postmaster-General, 
that the marriage should be kept secret until a successor was ap- 
pointed to the Baronet’s bride. This was very condsiderate of the 
wuthorities, and was appreciated by the blushing FuroRa accordingly. | 


CHAPTER III. , 
INTERFERENCE AND DISAPPEARANCE, 

Two days before the arrival of the new postmistress, who in this | 
instance was to be a postmaster, Lapy FazaKERLY FITZFOLDE- | 
RIDDLE was seated at her table plunged in thought and the darning of | 
hose. A tap came at the window—or perhaps I should say little | 
door, through which the postmistress communicated with the outer 
world. She opened it, and screamed. Although he was much changed, 
she recognized LLEWELLYN LLoyp. Her fondest dreams were 
reahzed. From her earliest youth her bosom had burned to imitate 
those matchless heroines of romance whose histories she had perused. 
Now she was halfway on the ladder of fame. She had indeed com- 
mitted bigamy! Of course she knew that the rest waseasy. Murder 
lone remained wanting to place her on a pinnacle beside the objects of | 
her ambition. 

With the well-feigned impulsiveness of affection, she flung her arms 
round her first husband’s neck and drayged him through the little win- | 
.ow (or door, as the case might be), and welcomed him home once more, | 
_ He was strangely altered. Care, and the necessity of making a. 
ving by cleaning windows, had changed him from a short and 
‘orpulent person into a tall and thin, but yet pensive, individual. 

little was he aware of the treachery that was prepared for him. | 
With an affectation of esteem his wife made him a strong glass of | 
vaisky and water. As he slept, wearied out with suffering, privation, | 
‘ud travel, she doubled him up carefully, and inserted him in the | 
hazes of a large edition of “ Tuprer’s Philosophy.” She closed it cau- 

“usly—opened it again. The volume opened atadifflerent page. He 
"as so thin she could not find the place by him. He was, therefore, | 
‘ectually concealed. But she was not yetcontent. She did the book | 
‘» Ma large sheet of foolscap and directed it to “ WinLtam Samira, 
'sQ., Post-oflice, Charing-cross, to be left till called for.” Ere long | 
> Victim was hurried off by the mail train, Diabolical scheme! 
He was never to be called for. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RE-APPEARANCE AND CLEARANCE. 

. THREE months afier the events recorded in our last chapter, LADY 
“A4‘KEBLY was seated in Fitzfolderiddle Hall. The Baronet was 
28 4 letter. A servant entered with a card. 
, ask the gent up,” said the Baronet, as he read the name of Mr. 
oe on the pasteboard he held in his hand, “I think 
The «. me one of that name. | 
manger entered. He bore under his arm a heavy tome. | 
eee <a the ground with his hat, he shook hands cordially with the 
—___» 4d at once prepared him for the painful news he had to impart. 
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MS 5 tem an indistinct notuon that 1 have made that remark before, but the 
the read,> with, the printer lam unable to refer toit. Should such be the case, | 
w* Wii have the goodness to consider the last observation unsaid. i 
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| guish himself. 
_ and have therefore kindly determined to bestow happiness as far as lies 
| in our power. 
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“ That lady is not your wife !” 
“T beg your pardon,” said the Baronet. 
“Excuse me,’ said the stranger ; “ but will you have the goodness 

to turn to page 1367 of ‘ TuPpPER’s Philosophy ?’ ” 

The Baronet did so. As he lifted the leaf, the attenuated but still 

handsome LLEWELLYN LLOYD was discovered doubled up beneath it. 

“ Ha !” said the Baronet. 

The lady fainted, but not before she had asked if the unhappy being 

who had once called her his bride was alive. 

SiR FazaKERLY was thunderstruck. The stranger, borrowing a 

paper knife, carefully removed the form of the unhappy LLEWELLYN. 

As he did so he saw him wink. ; 

“ Ha!” said the Baronet once more; “ he lives !” 

And so he did. Mr. Smiru, who was a traveller for a hardware 
| firm in Sheffield, had called at Charing-cross for his letters. Among 
| them he received the fatal volume. Although not hitherto addicted 
to literature, he became interested in the book thus mysteriously pre- 
sented to him. About eleven weeks after he got it he reached the 
| 1367th page and discovered our hero. Having revived him with 
brandy and water, he heard his history, and the two at once arranged 
their plans of retribution. The husband sought revenge for his murder 
—the bagman for having been compelled to read so much TUPPER, 

“ What is to be done ?” said the Baronet. 

“T know not,” said LLEWELLYN. 

“Stay !” said Mr. Situ to the fair bigamist and murderess, who 
had now recovered and was making tea, “ Are not you the daughter 
of Mr. FLatuers of the Minories ?” " 

“T am,” she replied, faintly. 

“Then you ought to have known that Srr Fazaxkerty Firzrotr- 
DERIDDLE’s aunt’s brother on the father’s side married your parent’s 
wife's second cousin’s niece’s young man’s sister-in-law.” 

“ And what then ?” asked the Baronet, breathless with excitement, 

“ Why, of course, you are her maternal grandson !” 

“Too true,” exclaimed Furora; “and a man cannot marry his 
grandmother !” 

“Saved! saved!” eajculated LLEWELLYN, pressing his recovercd 
treasure to his heart. 

“ Exactly so,” said the Baronet, who, to increase the obligation 
died on that day week, and left them all his property ; and so they 
lived very happily ever after. 


LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 69.—WILLIAM VANSITTART, Esq., M.P. 


Mr. VANSITTART was born at Shottesbrok Park, Berkshire, in the 
year 1813. Fora native of Berks he has made his bow(wow) in poli- 
tics rather late in life, and has not done anything particular to distin- 
At this festive season, however, we feel very genial, 


ne 


By admitting Mr. VANSITTART into our series of 
eminent statesmen,and thus conferring immortality on him, we are 
making him, we feel sure, superlatively happy. 

His school, like the plum-pudding of this time of the year, was fated 
to be Eton. He was taken, if we may be allowed the expression, to 


| drinking, after Eton, for he was transferred to East India Pale 


(H)ailebury, so called because youths educated at the College are 
intended for exportation to India, and consequently do not think 


' small beer of themselves as sup-porters of the English rule in the 


East. Mr. VANsITTarRT entered the Civil Service of the East India 
Company, and was sent to a presidency where he had every opportu- 
nity of becoming a Bengal Light. Having distinguished himself for 


| his (H)indu-stry in several judicial and magisterial posts between the 


years 1831 and 1844, he retired, and returned to England. 

In 1857, acting on the notion that “ it is an ill Wind(sor) that blows 
nobody any good,” he contested that borough, and was duly elected. 
He has continued to represent the borough ever since. In politics 
he is a Liberal-Conservative, but will give Lorp PAaLMERSTON’S 
policy a “ general but independent support.’ It is pretty easy to see 


| from this what Mr. VANSITTART’s own policy is, and to guess which 
| way the Wind(sor) blows, 
_ the income tax, an opinion which is, we should imagine, pretty widely 


He is in favour of a total extinction of 


shared in. The Maynooth grant is, to his mind, “religiously and 
politically indefensible ;” but his mind is very little matter. He pro- 
fesses himself “ sincerely attached to the Constitution, which may be 
best preserved by progressive reform,” and is disposed to accept of an 
“adjustment” of the Church-rate question. In other words, he is not 
much of a politician, but he likes to see the letters M.P. after his name 


_—would have no objection to a snug berth under any Government, and 


is in every relation of life an eminently respectable member of society 
and a very amiable person. With which eulogy we wish him a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year! and conclude our biography of him. 
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| THE VILLAGE BEAUTY; 
OR, 


(A Story of the Lakes, tolled at Midsummer.) 


“Never!” exclaimed the sexton of the parish church of the little 
village of Kissmeton, as he slammed the vestry door in the face of 
day and put the key in his pocket. 

There was asombre beauty in the countenance of that sexton ; you 
could see by his ears that he had heard a great deal more than he 

| knew, and his eyes had the lustre of other days—Sundays excepted, 
for on those days he went to sleep as the last “ Amen” before the 
sermon lingered on his lips, and did not wake up until dinner-time, 
wlien he eat till he couldn’t see. 

‘‘ Hallo! my boy,” said a very pretty girl, hitting the sexton a slap 
on the back which made the welkin ring, as he was about to quit 
the church porch. “ What the devil did you say ‘never!’ for, with 
a smack of the lips as if you meant it ?” ie 

“Qa! you incorrigible!” said the sexton, with a leer which would 
have become Miss BATEMAN. 

A merry laugh from the pretty incorrigible and a thrust in the ribs 
from her dainty fingers threw the sexton off his guard and into a fit 
of violent hysterics, during which she extracted the key from his pocket 
aud bolted. 

‘The sexton, recoverinz, just caught sight of a pair of white ankles as 
they disappeared anongst the fern. In the vigour of an adolescent 
piety, and luxuriating in a senile acquaintance with the classics, he 
yelled in the ear of the listening air, “O temper! O to-morrow!” 

Vhere was laughter in Utopia. 

The stars quivered in the sky, and the sexton lay fast asleep in a 
slow fever. ‘lhe woods heard whispers; the waves of the lake curled 
asif they had felt the influence of curl-papers ; one pebbie cricd, “She 


| THE BELLE OF THE CHURCH SPIRE. 


yes!” another cried, “She doesn't!” a leaflet sizhed, ‘‘ She is 
ere!” an anemone swore that “She wasn’t!” The leaflet was richt, 


cf course, and the moss yields to the tread of her tender feet. Alas! 
the woods divide, and fro nh an opposing avenue there advances an old 
ian, Whose grey hairs appear to be bringing him with sorrow— 
Ha! she trips towards him, and the stars smile, the great bear ways 
his tail. 

* Mi lul-” she exclaimel. in tones which would have made the wivs 
of all the judyes at Westminster severally stand—any amount of beer, 
not to use the vulgar expression, “on end.” 

The signal was recognized, and the decrepit old party cast off his 


diszuise, disclosing the charming exterior of a young man of propert: 
best sy is a mild word to use to describe the sensations felt by D yt th, 


« 
| ‘ 


[tis awfully slow,” said the young lady, looking vacantly over 
the dark waters of the lake. 

| “Chilly,” said the young man of property, lighting a cigarette. 
“Will you have one ?” 

© Thanks.” 

There was a pause of ten minutes. 

‘After that | should think we might as well go and get married ?” 
said the young man of property, striking a light so that he might see 
the effect of the sugyestion on the lady's eyes. 

“Tia game,” said the laly. “ I've arranged preliminaries. ILere’s 
the key of the church, and the parson’s all square.” 

Tuere was a melancholy music in the wools as they passe! there- 
throuvh, and the lake seemed to simper “oh! dont,’ as they left it 
behind; one dim lzht in the large, cold church, which cast just one 
bean on the altar, the face of the priest being shrouled from view. 
This was observed by the young man of property as they entered the 
vestry door 

lhe parson began to murmur the prayers and the bel of the church 
tolled One ! 

Wilt thou have this woman to be thy weddel wife?” asked tho 
parson in mellifluous tones. 

“ Never!” rang in the ears of the astounded party, being repeated 
in every corner of the chureh, and the bells in the spire rang loud and 
lony, till the steeple rocked and the earth quaked. A pallor spread 
over the face of the young min of property and his intented bride. 

\ carriage and four drove throuzh the village atarattling pa 
wud driven by an invisible driver. It stops at the church door. The 
torn>stones wavedin the windat the touch of a spectral hand 

Wihata rinving and a swinging, what a clansiayg and a banging, in 


that rickety old tower of Kissmeton! 


a . 7 s > . > > > 7 
Phe next morning the sexton was found deal tn sbed. It was 
rumoured that he died of indigestion. 
lake all ineapable writers of fiction, our con itor, to the 
inexpressibie disgust and indescribable anno) ance of ourselves and our 
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Si 
readers, makes no further mention of the hero and heroine — 
whom alone we are interested. We returned the MS. to him ¢ 
emendation, but finding that he was gone up in M. NaDar’s ballog, 


| wherein it was expected that he would come to nothing but grief», 
| put his copy in the hands of the printer, and forwarded a crogg.; 
cheque to the “ dead ” letter office.—Eb. ] “ 





POETRY OF THE DIGESTIONS. 


A Curistmas CAROL. 


Or! it is not because all the tradesmen have been 
And have left their accounts here behind ’em; 
For although liabilities crowd on the scene, 
I’ve not any intention to mind ’em. 


Nor is it because ‘neath the mistletoe-bouch 
I can catch no young damsel attractive. 

Not so young as I was, I begin to think now, 
I’m too old for diversions so active. 


} 
Nor is it because I’ve spent pound after pound 
Upon New Year’s gift, eadeau, and present, 
And shan’t get the slightest return, [’ll be bound, 
From my relatives grateful and pleasant. 
Not one of the causes I’ve mentioned ’tis, which 
On my brow flings this shadow of sorrow : 
Tis the thought that this pudding’s a great deal too rich. 
An how ill I shall be on the morrow ! 
W 





NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 

rk often hear it stated on undeniable authority that “ Christm: 
comes but once a year.” Far be it from us to deny the fact ; ney 
theless we beg to add that this peculiarity is also an attribut 
Waster, Whitsuntide, and several other festivals. Birthdays are al 
in the same predicament ; always excepting in leap-year, the 29th of 
February, should any one have been unfortunate enough to enter the 
world on that day. 


“AMERICAN NOTES.” 

WE understand that the Supreme Court in America has declare! 
“ greenbacks” not to be a legal issue. This is a very ingenious wa 
of getting out of a liability by an ability to lie. Of course, Caas! 
turns out not to be such a wild-goose CHASE as he was thought—a 
all events, he will not be so green as to take back his greenback. 
After such a gigantic bit of repudiation, we hope Rhodc Island wil 
erect a Colossus—say a monstrous figure of LincoLN—in memory 
of the ’cute transaction, It might be called the ‘Colossus o! 
Rogues,” = 


—— ee — 


A CHRISTMAS COUPLET 


To keep whom he can is a good man’s best labour; 


And only in one sense to “ hamper” his neighbour! | s, 
! SY 0 
Saytne Saarp Trinecs.—‘‘ Speaking daggers !” a 
ages ages cap Me ; Ji 
WHERE WE sHOULD Bestow Foop.—On the Hung(a)ry. 
THe Booxmaker’s Love.—A fair Bet. NW 
“Tie Story oF THe Guwns.’’—Their reports, of course. H 
“As-cir Omen.—There is a rumour that a splendid Mansi |W 
House is to be built on the site of Guildhall. Naturally the city 5 Ji 
a-Gaog to learn the truth, . H 
“How's Yorr Poor Frat ?”—A contemporary states that a M H 
Grorce Tompson, a gentleman amateur of Belfast, performed B 
feat of walking eighteen English miles “ within three hours.” Perks | I 
the gentlemaa will have the goodness to try and repeat the feat rou2- 
the outside of them next time. : Bi 
GLass, Minus Gu.—A leader in a Northern paper recently Pe 
served, in a most grave and solemn manner :-—‘“ The introduction! | 1% 
plate glass by makiny riots more costly, has much conserialised @ Be 
shopkeepers body.” We should think the writer of that transparel! 
bit of nonsense must have had a paze in his own head when he 
such a lucid observation, and we shoul think the pane was most pre 
bably cracked, and needed mendiny with a little “ putty” languag 
THe WronG Prace ror THE Rigur Mex —The cavalry barme | su 
Kuizghtsbridze are to be pulled down, and new ones are to be ere Wa 
in the neighbourhood of Hans-place. The name of the site soune 
our ears very unfitting for the future home of our gallant Guardsm@™ hot 
It is called “ Quail’s Field,” a name which we cannot help thinkiag » Pa 
“no yreat shakes,” 6 
——$ __--——— | alr 
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THE SHODDY MILLIONAIRES. 


American Lines to an obvious English Air. 


| Some talk of young M‘LELLAN and some of Figut1na Jog, 
Of Sewarp and of Lincoxn, and likewise CuasE & Co. ; 
But of all our country’s great ones, there’s none that can compare 
Just now, now now, now now, now now, with the Shoddy Millionaire. 


While other folks are losing their lives as well as tin, 
| _ makes a splendid living, and gold contrives to win. 
ho suffers by his roguery he little seems to care 
Just now, now now, now now, now now, does the Shoddy Millionaire, 


—m deals in sawdust powder, and coats of devil’s dust ; 
sends out mouldy biscuits, and flour than rank with must; 
| ’rown-paper boots, and block-tin swords :—but little does he care 
ust now, now now, now now, now now, does the Shoddy Millionaire. 


| put by-and-by his time will come, and won’t he catch it then ! 
7 Jf Winging out his wretched gain from lives of gallant men. 
| Neg a day of reckoning will arrive, and very soon will there 
’ 4 Tow, row row, row row, row row, with the Shoddy Millionaire. 








+ , “YANKEE NOTIONS.” 

a HE Yankees are the coolest nation on airth! But who would 

“Uppose they would so readily listen to the speculator who cries, “ I’ll 

Warm you ?” : 

hot ennne ies has been broached in America, namely, to supply heat, that iss 

loka . : parts of a city the same as cold water or gas is now supplied.” 

re ‘aving @ company that could cut off your caloric if you were 
| warm” enough to pay your rate! However, the notion is not a 
| al one; but surely the Yankees have got into hot water enough 

‘ready, without “ laying it on” any thicker. 
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THE TWO MESSAGES. 


Davis and Abe :—“Srez AAron TO Mosss, LeEt’s CUT OFF OUR NOSES 
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no! It’s THE FASHION TO WEAR ’EM.” 





“HAY—HO!” 

WE clip the following couple of lines from a contemporary :— 

‘‘The War Office authorities are shipping compressed hay for the cavalry to 
New Zealand,” 

Hay ? What? Compressed! Alas, then, we wish the authorities 
would contrive to pass their expenses through the same process as they 
do the hay! We are sure the tax-payers would find no fault with such 
pressure as that, | 

A MUSICAL NOTE, 
HERE is a fact of general interest :-— 


‘*Liszt has become an historian in quavers—that is, he has written the life, in 
music, of St. Francisco pk Asis.’’ 

We have no doubt there are lots of people who have never heard of 
their patron Saint before. Now they discover St. Francis of Asis 


+79 


they will no doubt say “ Bray-vo! 


AN UNFEELING REMARK. 

THAT atrocious Jones, who is always saying unpleasant things, 
was told by a friend the other day that a serious fire had broken out 
at the factory of a musical-string-maker. “ Pooh,” said he, “ quite 
absurd! It must have been completely gutted before the fire began.” 





HISS-S-S-S! 

WE read that 2 Mr. Bacsnuaw, of Norwich, has recently had on 
his premises “10,000 geese fattening for the London Clubs, &c.” 
Dear, dear, how curious! Fancy the Clubs making such a large ad- 
dition to their number of members! There will be more corpulent 
old gentlemen than ever cackling in the bow-windows in St. James’s- 
street. 
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Cries of “ Go it, Brut !” “ Don’t you stand his cheek !” and similar 
LAWYERS AND LARKS. | pera from the different Clerks, and each takes a part in the 

A farce in a number of acts, but here, for the convenience of our readers, row, which becomes general in that portion of the court.) _ 
compressed into one. Performed daily at the Theatre Royal, Basinghall- | The Commissioner (very blandly).—Now really I must, indeed, re. 
| quest you to be a little se Genki t those gentlemen settle 

son their difference outside as well as here ? 

DRAMA 7 PERSON #. | Solicitor for B. (proceeding).—That my client is the most ill-used 
The Commissioner of the day (tryimg te hear the case and lamentably man I ever met with, and though he has no available assets, yet that 







street. 
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failing in the attempt) ; , ; . isnot his fault but his misfortune. Had he had them, he would not | 
| The Bankrupt (who, feeling sure of his Order of Discharge, is regarding jayeheen here. I demand his order of discharge. 
the whole proceedings as rather a joke than otherwise. The Commissioner (sick of the whole affair, and wearied out with 
. Solicitor for ditto (who kuows hiscosts are secured, so don’t care much | the noise and interruption).—Let the case be adjourned sine die, and 
7 how it goes). : the costs of the application to.come out of the estate. 
| | Creditors (all enraged and oppesimg the discharge). | Solicitor for B. (determined not to be beaten).—I beg to appeal 
| | Idle Barrister (come to see tine fan and chat over the current events against —— 
| of the day). . ; ' Idle B.—Thirty-two shillings—KigBy abways charges that for 
Birt | Lawyers’ Clerks (ostensitly present on business, but-in reality with 4... 
| the same intentions asthe J.B.) 2nd Ditto.—It’s too much! ’Pon my soul, it’s feo much! Why 
Reporters, Usher of the Court, Officials, Spectat ors, &c. look here, I (proceeds to enumerate the different prices he has 






| Scene.—The Bankruptcy Court. The Bolicitor for the Bankrupt is ad- | given for his various garments, during which the Commissioner has 
=: dressing the Court, and the OCoramissioner and Reporters are vainly | made his escape out.of the court.) 
mei trying to catch what he @ays om account of the aoise and talking SceNnE CLOSES. 

going on. 
Solicitor.—My client is thewieimof—— 
lst Idle Barrister (resume conversation with Qed ditto).—Tom LAY OF THE CAUTIOUS SKIPPER. 









































































| KinG; yes, 1 know he can hit but‘then— (the rest of the remark 
is lost.) TMERE is a gallant admiral, 
i? Solicitor (who has been proceeding with his argument in dumb | A wery kuowin’ boy 
' show).— Therefore, yeur honour, I must request an — In matters meter-logical, 
2nd Idle Bar. (ansmerimg 1st ditto).—Awful smash in the face that Whose name it is Fitzroy. 


last inust have been. ; 

The Commissioner 4eagerly seizing the opportunity of a slight lull 
in the noise).—Are the bankrupt’s accounts on the file ? . 

let A/lorney’s Clerk (audibly to a select circle of admirimg friends). 


Whenever it’s a going to blow 
On ocean or on land, 

He always sends and tells you so 
He’s such a knowin’ hand. 


$i —Ain’t he a rummy file neither—oh no! (Sees a friend m the dis- 
ers: 7 Hallo, Bill! ’ r *s : 
oil tance, and at once @pensaconversation with him.) o, Bill! ’as Whenever there’s to be a stir, 
Al your guv’nor got is hottexed yet ? Now, then, jest yeudrop it. (This And sun or moon looks glum, 
ab iast remark is to his meighbour, who has been trying te stick bits of Then down goes his barometer, 
"4 paper in the collarof the speaker's coat.) 4 And up he hists a drum. 
. Ynd Attorney's Ditto.—Shan’t! Don’t you go for to make this ’ere dai whines Tusn tind 
; discraceful row, or PU ’ave you turned out! (The conversation | G when 7 sees by this here drum 


‘TT’ ill . ; i : 
rradually waxes louder and louder, until at last the disputants prepare | lo sail I shoul in’t oughter, 
On land I drinks my glass of rum, 


to settle their differences by an appeal to physical force, which is only | Seal mates dine al 
checked by the Usher of the Court shouting out “ Silence!” in so | And never thinks of water. | 


stentorian a tone as to drown all minor noises ; whereupon, for the | ‘Top-yallants down,” I tells my men, 


space of almost two minutes, the proceedings continue without inter- | When gales is adwertised ; 
ruption. During all this time the examination has been going en}\__ | I only fits my royals when 
The Commissioner.— You say the contracting of the delmedates from }- Fitzroy-ally adwised. 


within three months of the bankruptey 7 There’s some as say these signals ar nt 


Solicitor for B.—Yes; but you see, your honour, it could hardly No use. Let these old hums 
| he acess of Blow their own trumpets, but they can’t 


lst Idle Bar.—Not if I know it; I lent you a sheet of paper Beat one of Firzroy’s drums. 


the time the liability was incurred by executing the deed. Was that | 
| 
' 


yesterday, and you never returned it. So when this artful admiral 
" 2nd Ditto.—Wang it, don’t be mean. IT want to write to my tailor. Foretells a tempest shock, 
I'll toss you double or quits for one. Come now, that’s fair. : Just stay on shore with Pott and Sabb 
3rd Dilto.—Your wig’s on one side—ha! ha! sold again. And keep your ship in dock. , 
ih Ditto. Oh, you are funny ; but I say, which of you fellows ’ll 


About marine insurance, too, 





he come to the Lyceum to-night ? ; 
a The Commissioner (who has been struggling in vain during the _ Your mind will be at ease ; | 
foregoing conversation for a hearing).— Now, would you be so kind You won t. though PoLLy looks at you, 
ae as to allow me to speak ? I really must be heard. Remember po.lcles, 
ie Attorney's Clerk (sarcastically) .--Cer-ting-ly. Then here’s a’ealth to bold Firzroy: 
a The Commissioner.—It is too bad ; this noise is really insufferable. [ never wish the man ill | 
sa These continual interruptions to the business of the court must be As keeps a schooner, brig, or hoy | 
: put an end to From sinking in the Channel. 
(A moment's quiet, which the usher at once takes advantage of to 4 ye 
| shout “Silence.” as before. And here sa ealth to lifeboat men 
; F Solicitor for B My client therefore claims his order of discharge, A 7 follow his Eee 
LP | and a certilicate of the first class. : ' U ny a ife win from death 
‘ha Opposing Creditor (who won't get anything out of the assets, and pon the Goodwin Sands. 
ie ; is vicious accordingly).—I oppose on account of reckless trading. | ‘Tis better far, your ship in dock 
; ‘ Here am I, a hard-working man, as can’t afford to lose a penny. [ | ’ A sittin’ makin’ rhymes, 
ia pays oy way honestly, and I—— (proceeds to enter into minute details | Than runnin’ slap upon a rock 
} | as to the mode in which he carries on his business, but owing to the In these here stormy times. 
a: ' poise is quite inaudible). Saigo ae pe 
4 The Commissioner (to Solicitor for B.)—And what do you say in ener 
i | reply to that, Mr. Gaovan? | Mr. Fecnter’s Morro.—A theatre and—no flies. 
‘ ; Selicifor for B.—Your honour, I repeat again—— A WHoLesome REFLECTION.—A “ belle of the season.” although 
| | Attorney's Clerk.— You give me back my ‘at, or won't I punch yaur | “the glassof fashion,” should always bear in miné that, being mortal, 


‘ed when I yet you outside. she is at the same time simply “the mould of form !” 
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BY Comic Historie of Meraldric, “WAITING FOR A CHANCE!” 


Boke pe Seconde. — gape dank, and misty— 
e assing by a workhouse door 
CHAPTER V. There I saw a heap of squalor, . 

Havine had our fill of heraldic food at the ordinaries and sub-ordi- Straggling on the pave-stone floor. 
naries, we now come to the common charges. Among these we might 
class the shilling paid to a cabman for any distance under a mile; the 
six-and-eightpence to a lawyer for requesting you to forward by return 
of post the amount of an unpaid tradesman’s bill (this charge is very 
common at this season of the year, and in fact constitutes one of the 








Then I asked of a policeman, 
Treading out his heavy tramp, 
Why these objects could not enter 
From the pestilence of damp. 


| joys of Christmas) ; the shilling demanded of hurried travellers at “Waiting for a chance—quite common— 
railway stations for a puree of horsebeans under the disguise of soup ; Every night, sir, tis the same ;” 

_ all these are very common charges, but unfortunately are not included Then he turn’d his glaring bull’s-eye 
in heraldry. On an outcast pale and lame. 


_ and quadruped) to be found in the world; one representing a wig as 
| decidedly artificial, since we are not aware that any one in a state of 


_ we never heard of such a thing existing in real life. 


| call them so—which constitute the terrestrial charges are principally 


| heraldic distinctions, to recognise warriors in battle, so that a fighting 


No! common charges consist either of living creatures or symbolical 


; a With a worn crutch laid across hi 
signs, and were originally used, as we have before observed of all . ee 


Weary limbs and blister’d feet, 
Seeking rest upon the cruel 


man when thirsting for glory might know whose casque he was Hardness of the flinty street 


tapping. They consist of three kinds—the natural, the artificial, the 


chimerical. Thus, we should call a figure representing a donkey as “Waiting for a chance’—the young man, 
strictly natural, considering the number of those animals (both biped Eager for some quick relief, 


That shall keep his name unblasted 
By the wretched ban-word, “ thief.” 


“ Waiting for a chance”—the woman, 
Battling with the downward fate; 
Feeble pulses, feebly beating 
*Gainst the hinges of the gate. 


nature has yet been found with a foreign hair apparent to his crown; 
and one representing a lawyer’s conscience as very chimerical, since 


To commence with the natural figures; they consist of celestial 
and terrestrial objects, as, for instance, a sun in glory, which would 
make an admirable charge for a ROTHSCHILD, or any one with plenty 
of shiners. A moon: which we should be inclined to suggest for a 
farmer possessed of a wain. Stars: the suitability of these for 
theatrical aspirants is too obvious to need further pointing out. 

The objects—and when we see the unpleasant, not to say absurd, 
position in which some of them are placed by the heralds, we may well 


“Waiting for a chance ”’—the maudlin 
Tenent of a corner stone ; 

Very ragged, very dirty, 
Thin in flesh, and thick in bone. 


“Waiting for a chance”—he tells you 
He has had no food to-day ; 
Then he says, a little something 


men, including women, and beasts. ‘They are represented either Helps to drive the cold away 


whole or, like serial publications, in parts. There are also a variety of 
heraldic phrases, descriptive of the different positions, which we shall 
enumerate and explain, in order that our readers may not break their 
mental shins over them in future researches into the science. 

The colour of the hair in men, including women, is described by 
the word “crined,” Thus, a herald would describe the figure of a 
woman with vegetable or carrotty hair as “crined gules.” Couchant 
denotes lying down ; though you could hardly say a false witness was 
couchant because he was, when giving evidence, lying downily. 
Regardant, a man or beast steadily looking at nothing. This 
description of fizure is frequently found in connection with lions, stags, 
(not on the Stock Exchange, where their own interests are usually 
the objects in view), bears, and other animals, not possessed of human 


“ Waiting for a chance”—scanty answer 
Given from the iron gate; 

When the chance doth come, it may be 
That the bolts are drawn too late. 


One day, we shall hear the story— 
“ Found dead at the workhouse door ;” 
Then will come much talk, an inquest, 
Some one censurd—nothing more! 


“ Waiting for a chance” of shelter, 
Waiting for a bit of bread ; 
“Waiting for a chance ” of something 


rr 





j * . . 
impudence enough to take a sight at anything. Statant, standing Better than a granite bed. 
ew Rampant, rearing: lions are often to be seen indulging in Waiting for a chance”—the sged— 
ils unseemly pastime on the heraldic field ; like a bad tenant with his «Waiting for a chance ”—the young; 
andlord, they are frequently in arrear. Sejant, sitting : this position Who ehall stand to be indicted 
Would most probably be used to describe a member of Parliament, or By the starving pauper’s tongue ? 
any other creature whose principal employment is to sit. Current, ke ictag AGE 
running: in connection with stags, dogs, and we might add, bills, All look on, and cry—“ Not Guilty, 
Which are all much given to perform that healthy exercise. Salient, While the outcasts wait to die ; 

« : . ° . . e re » %bea 2nAes 
leaping : applied to lions and tigers who, like flowers, often appear in With the many, ’tis evasion, 
the spring. Dormant, sleeping: this description is used to men, And with some, it is a hie. 
we pi eanse age also every animal, as they mney are to be “ Waiting for a chance ’—they linger— 
out Pee veraidic shield with = nod appearance. Nascent, rising None save Gop to heed their prayer, 
ut of the midst of an ordinary: thus a grog blossom rising out of the : Sioa ota aaa Geel 

idst of , Halt, and maimed, sick, and tired, 
midst of a nose would be nascent, and though we are not aware that — Siete shelien 
it is “+h s : vor On those grim Bethesda stairs. 

18 to be met with in the science, yet it is a direct example of the 
risé-ible. Last of all we have Issuant, which describes anything Stretch out hands and hearts to save them, 
“oming out of the top or bottom of an ordinary. As an instance, we Take these poor sheep into fold, 
might take the speeches of the Rev. H. W. BEECHER, which are From the heritage of hunger, 
issuant from a very ordinary man indeed. And the perils of the cold. 

THE GUYS OF GUILFORD. Un Timip AnGLais.—JouHNn Rvsseve. 


Comic PuysiogNomy.—HEENAN’S face after the mill. 

A “Sign” or THE Trmes.—A publican in Yorkshire has adopted 
the sign of the “ Tom Krne’s Arms.” This is very striking. 

A Frencu Dramatis Person &.—A new Paris publication is called 
“Liberty of the Theatres.” Why not call it simply “ French Liberty ? 


THe Watch Committee of Guilford, so noted for its order and quiet 
on the 5th of November, advertise for six additional police constables. 
lhe salary is eighteen shillings a week. Considering the dangerous 
nature of their duty on the festival of St. Guido, it is a pity the extra 
— shillings are not added. A sovereign a week would not be too : ae ric aalt eon 

c . deri “ . : 7 > ¢ so y > ‘ . 
uch, considering the pound-ing they may expect. yp presale 1 atta who sat for his“ fool-face” photograph, 
—————————————— (Vide Fun, No. 114) has just had it sent home. The features have 


. > 
A Duck or Diamonps.—Le Duc pe Brunswick. come out “ remarkably plain /’ 





————— 
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EVENING PARTY. 


Sporting Brute (who has been to the Fight) : 
| 
BOXING-NIGHT AT ALL THE THEATRES. 


A Song for the Season. 


On! what a night of revelry and raillery, | 
Every theatre brimming from the floor unto the roof, 
Teeming with a merry throng in boxes, pit, and gallery, 
Faces all exhibiting of jollity a proof. . 
Look again! there’s Drury Lane—what crowds, and how they grin 
away ; 
Couldn't findan inch of room in which to stow a pin away ; 
SinpBAD—all magnificence—you couldn’t hear a caviller 


At wonders quite enough to make each boy a famous traveller. 
Oh! what a night, &c. 


— a ee 
Chorus :—“ HERE, SOME ONE'!—SAL VOLATILE 


Covent Garden—there’s St. GrorGeE ; to liberate his charmer, he 
Performs all sorts of antics with a Dragon full of fun, 
See the hall of chivalry, all harmony and armory, 
Massive in its yrandeur and exceedingly weil done. 
Look in at the Haymarket and there bestow a benison 
On Broven, for having rendered so the story told by TENNYSON ; 
KING ARTHUR is the title, and you see the knights who are found 
about 


A table, quite asubject for some Cornhill papers round about. 
Oh! what a night, &c. 


Squeeze, if you please, for a seat at the Princess’s— __ 

A pantomime of early rhyme prepared by BROTHERS GRINN ; 
Lake of real water and some charming ballet dresses, 

With Little Tommy Tucker, who is changed to harlequin. 
Lyceum and Olympic—there the same old piece they did, I see, 
Burlesque-admiring Strand has got Oxpuevs and Evrypice. 
Adelphi has Fortunt1o ; and St. James’s, just to flavour it, 


A squib about the year for TooLg, that universal favourite | 
Oh! what anight,&c. | 


~WATER 
“Hi! HOLD HARD THERE, AND I’LL BITE HER EAI 


-pURNT PAPER,” &c., &c. 


>» 
*. 


He, the E. T., Sairu of popularity, 
Who when he takes a theatre seems to rub ALADDIN’s lamp, 
Shows us at Astley’s a pantomimic rarity, 
A title which of older ones is nothing like a vamp. 
See in GREAT GRIM JOHN OF GAaUNT a fancy most poetical, 
With CHavcer and his Canterbury Pilgrims parenthetical ! 
See a transformation scene with real water flowing there, 
And all sorts of attractions, worth the whole of London going there! 
Oh! what a night, &c. 


The Wells—where there dwells a pretty fairy Amazon— 

Will show you charming scenery by CHARLES S. JAMEs, 
Who may proudly say of the Queen’s lessee, I am a son, 

Where IvaNHOk’s re-furbished up with pantomimic aims. 
[x1on, at New Rvuyalty, to make you laugh’s the very one. 

Drop in at the Surrey—OLpb KiInG CoLe you'll find a merry one. 
The City has its BLACKBEARD, told with broadest fun and brevity, 
And likely with the Grecian to attain a great longevity. 
Oh! what a night, &. 
Britannia and Victoria, and the Standard and Pavilion, 
All vie with one another in the transformation scenes— 
Stored with a hoard of wonders for the million, 

But no oneis expected to explain what each one means ; 
Serambling up each staircase, thus resolved to spend a jolly day 
And night, go all who celebrate our Christmas annual holiday, 
And whatis done you'll findin FUN, as space we can devote to them, 
from time to time, in prose or rhyme, recounted as we go to them. 

Oh! what a night, &e. 
Tue Opp MAN. 


RaTaeR UNFORTUNATELY.—A recently-married gentleman was 
heard to declare that he was then as happy as the day was long. 
Rather unfortunately, however, he happened to be speaking on the 
twenty-first of December ! 
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“ BRITANNIA’S NEW YEAR’S OFFERING TO COLUMBIA.” 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


Tug principal “town talk” is, of course, the CoBDEN and Times 
war. There can be not a doubt that the Free Trade champion lost 
his temper and behaved as he should not have done. The result was, 
that his was a ridiculous position, and he has been pretty well laughed 
at in consequence. The Press has certainly to complain of Mr. 
CoBDEN’s attempt to interfere with its privileges. But the cheap 


| Press should remember that but for him and his friends it might never 


have existed. It certainly never would have existed could the Times, 
whose cause it is now supporting, have gained its will. 

Tae “People’s Park” at Birmingham, not having been paid for, 
runs some risk of reverting to its original owners. Surely the borough 
of Bricut, the prosperous fountain of hardware and sham jewellery, 
has wealth enough to save this lung of its labourers. 


relaxation in the open air, and the open area of the Park ought to 


uN 








| 


Work such as | 
| the mechanics of Birmingham are engaged upon demands intervals of 


be retained. If the people lose it, we shall have discovered that the | 


local liberality and patriotism are of Brummagem manufacture 
indeed. 

I sze the 2nd battalion 12th Foot, stationed at Dublin, has resolved 
to open an exhibition, which is chiefly of the sound sense of its men 
and officers. The authorities would do well to encourage such a move- 
ment. It is tobe an Industrial Exhibition at which specimens of the 
handieraft and ingenuity of the men will be sold, and the proceeds 
devoted to the regimental charitable funds. An opening march, com- 
posed in the regiment, will be played by the band, and photographing 
and printing will be “ private”-ly performed for the public benefit. I 
think charitable bazaars, where ladies vend fancy-work, which does 
them no credit either for the work or the fancy, are abominable in- 
ventions. But this is a very different affair. The encouragement to 


ea 


ingenuity and the employment of hours, usually devoted by the men | 


to worse than idleness, must have a most beneficial effect on the 
service. Drunkenness and disease will be combatted with effectually, 
and the inventive skill, so very useful to a soldier campaigning, will 
be exercised and sharpened. All success to the “second twelfth,” 
say I! 

THERE és no pleasing everybody! At the last prize-fight complaints 
were made of the disorder outside the station and the absence of the 
police. At the recent one the constables were present and kept order, 
and there are indignant vestrymen protesting—in the interests of 
order—against their doing so. It is quite a vestry-like way of trying 
to stop one breach of the peace by encouraging—at all events per- 
initting—another. ‘The best way in which the parochial mouth can 
be stopped will be for Stn RicHaRD MayNE to remind the vestry that 
the police were there to prevent the fight coming off on the spot. Of 
course they could not go any further; even if they had taken tickets 





| 
} 
| 
} 


' 
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for the special train, they would have been powerless out of their | 


own district. 

CHRISTMAS Day has resulted in the usual amount of illness. I 
have it on good authority that, owing to the demand, blue pill has 
gone up in the drug market, and we may therefore conclude black 
draught has “gone down” correspondingly. I hear a distinguished 
physician is about to publish his diary for December. It will of 
course be entitled “ Pepsine’s Diary.” 


FUN’S SONG FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Come, bring out the old china bowl, dear, 
And let’s have a capital brew ; 

For when we’ve drowned in it the old year, 
*T will serve us to christen the new. 


Here’s a blessing to all of our friends, then, 
And forgiveness to enemies too: 

Clear scores when the old year it ends, then 
Begin fresh accounts for the new! 


Good-bye to the year that is finished ; 
Its course has been gallantly run, 
For e’en if our care’s not diminished, 
We have added to earth’s stock of Fcn! 


So pledge we a bumper to mirth, then, 
The year that has bid us adieu 

Has lent some fresh laughter to earth, then, 
And there’s lots more to come in the new. 


Way can’t tHe Boots at AN HOTEL BE A GOCD CHURCHMAN ? 
—Because he’s an inn-dependent. 











To THE EpiTor oF “ Fun.” 
Mudhurst, Dec., 1863. 


S1z,—You have dared, in a recent issue of your malignant journal, 
to join in the chorus of opprobrium which I have insanely brought 
upon myself; and you have had the unmitigated barbarity to threaten 
(under cover of the mythical we), that you will duck Mr. BRIGHT 
aud myself in the sea, at this inclement season of the year, if we 
venture to grumble at the “fanciful and free press of modern 
Britain.” 

Now, Sir! I have to inform you that I never read your scurrilous 
and ruffianly paper; and that I should scorn, on my own behalf, to 
notice the outrage on my—perhaps too sensitive—feelings, but when 
the tender bosom of a liberal friend is lacerated— when he is threatened 
by the myrmidons of a venal press with so chilling an indignity, I 
feel that I can no longer remain silent! My bashful and retiring 
friend (the secrets of whose heart are in my sole keeping) would 
fain rest, and be thankful that the Society for tue Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals would certainly protect him; but I—with that 


| Innate epithetism (I defy you to criticise my language or to deny me 


the right to coin apy phrase that I choose) which I have so sedulously 
cultivated, and so perfectly developed—cannot stand tamely by while 
a corrupt and impersonal press, thus wantonly outrages two of the best 
intentioned gentlemen in these realms. Yam no ezotist, but I claim 
the right, on my own behalf and that of my friend, to say what we 
like, and to translate afterwards the meaning and intent of each other's 
words, as may seem expedient. 

I trust, Sir, you will insert this epistle, penn’d in my usual calm 
and temperate style, as an instalment of that apology which every 
right (or BriGHT) thinking man must feel is due to me. 

I do not know you, Sir! nor do I wish to—or I would drag you 
into daylight, and rend the veil of journalistic mystery with which 
you and others of your class envelope yourselves, for purposes that 
are transparent even to thick-headed blockheads like myself. 

I am, Sir, yours furiously, 
R-c--n2D C-BD-N. 


THE PUN’S PETITION. 


Piry the sorrows ofa poor old pun, ° 
Whose point once set the table in a roar, 
Though age unfits him forthe page of Fun, 
He asks your leaf to get in print once more. 


Long years ago the public thought him good, 

Some even said that they might call him “ smart ;” 
Quickly on utterance he was understood, 

And when he caught the ear he reached the heart. 


Once hailed with joy in brilliant ball-rooms gay, 
Once bold with glee at evening parties snug, 
He lived to see this laughter die away, 
And what once raised a smile, create a shrug. 


Reduced in station, next he tried the stage, 
But no respect was paid him as of yore; 
Preposterous jokes had then become the rage, 
And those jokes got what he had gained before. 


At minor theatres in all sorts of lines, 
Out his existence he contrived to spin, 

But though he had relished once the dearest wines, 
None thought him worth the commonest go of grin. 


On Boxing-night a sympathizing clown 
Showed some compassion for his sinking state, 
And roljing with him to the footlights down, 
There left him to his melancholy fate. 


The audience saw him feeble, weak, decayed, 

And heard that poor old pun exclaiming, “ Why— 
Why was I ’—no conundrum—“ ever made ?” 

And echo couldn’t give the least reply. 


$e eee — 





WISDOM FROM THE NEW YEAR, 
By M. F. T*rp*r. 

NEVER lend anybody an umbrella. It isa kindness no one ever 
returns. Don’t give acabman an extra sixpence. It is not fare to 
others to do so. If you lose one glove, don’t keep the other. You 
must not hope to re pair your loss. Be not deceived by the sweet 
words of proverbial philosophy. Sugar of lead is a poison. 





“Top GERMAN TuRF.”—Green baize. 
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A SUSPICIOUS CASE. 


My pear Fox,—I know you are such a darling duck—for you 
do have such pretty engravings all about us ladies—that you will not 
refuse to show up a most fearful system pursued by some unprincipled 
persons who sell sugar-plums and other sweetmeats coloured with 
poisonous ingredients. It was only a short time since that some 
innocent little children were nearly killed in consequence. I was far 
from thinking, though, that my own dear husband would nearly falla 
victim to the nefarious practice. But you shall hear all about it. I 
have been married almost a year, and I have been, oh! so happy! 
For the first three months after our marriage—which took place as 
you, of course, saw by the papers, at St. George’s—my AUGUSTUS 
ALFRED never, never went outin the evening without taking me. He 
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poetry. Oh! it was so nice! Some of his friends—nasty, unromantic, 
fea | old married men or dissipated bachelors—said he would soon get tired 
Rie} of this, but hedid not. Itis true that he subsequently absented himself 
rather frequently, but that was because he is connected distantly with 
the press, and was obliged to be from home in order to secure the 
latest intelligence, which has sometimes been so late as to detain him 
till four or five in the morning, poor fellow! He said it was wearing 
him out, and I declare he was sometimes so tired as to be hardly able 
to stagger up stairs. Well, on Saturday last [ thought he would have 
a holiday. was wrong. My darling, who, by the way, is a barrister, 
was compelled to attend the Money Market with a client, a Mr. 
O’Downy. The latter, it appears, wanted to raise a certain sum on 
advantageous terms, and my AvGustvs ALFRED informs me that 
Saturday is the best day for the Money Market, there being always a 
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to pure 
Ministers, the new police, the London postmen, and the other 
employés, who naturally require the money for Sunday. It was three 
in the morning before Avaustvus ALFRED returned! and in such a 
state! He would retire to rest in his boots, and insisted on having 


ee 


though, I can assure you, there was not a fly in the room. I wanted 
to send for a doctor, but AuGustus ALFRED would not permit it. 


some way, have wounded his feelings, and that he had endeavoured to 
commit suicide. Impressed with this idea, I searched his pockets to 
see if they contained poison, but I found only a long playbill about a 
pantomime, and a book of songs sung at some place near the Piazza, 
Covent Garden. I own with shame I was inclined to believe he had 
been out amusing himself without me! Oh! how I wronged him! 
As he said, that suspicion caused him more pain than all his sufferings. 
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oppressive thirst—he had emptied nearly the whole of the water-jug 
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The exertion was too much for him. Feeling faint, he boughta 
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substance which was the cause of all poor AUGUSTUS ALFRED’s suffer- 
ings. What, perhaps, increased the evil, was, that the ink of the play- 
bill, in which the unscrupulous vendor of the lozenges had enveloped the | 
latter, was wet when given to the unsuspecting victim. As for the | 
song-book—as my darling pet informed me with tears in his eyes, so 
disappointed was he at not he able to carry out his design—he had | 
taken it by mistake for an illustrated collection of Christmas carols, | 
which he had purchased asa surprise for me. Was not it good of | 
him? And tothink such a husband might have been sacrificed to | 
the want of conscience of a wicked manufacturer of bull’s-eyes! Oh! | 
do expose and put an end to such atrocious doings, and save other 
| 
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ladies the awful mental anguish suffered by yours, very sincerely, 
AMELIA FONDLE. 

P.S.—I am glad to say that sinve I wrote the above Avoavstvs 
ALFRED is better. He is even able to eat something, and has actually 
selected a red herring, of all things in the world. 

PS. 2.—Mars. O’Downy has called. She says it is all stuff about 
the lozenges, and that my ALFRED AvGusTUs and Mr. O'Downy 
had been enjoying themselves on Boxing-night. Did youever! Oh! 
I quite hate her! I told her so, and then the vulgar thing had the 
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ey to say something, which I do not understand, about its not 
being the Money Market but Avovustvs ALFRED who was “ tight.” 
What does she mean ? 








PorvriarR Arrs.—Moustachios. 
A Sueerisn Procerpine.—Seizing Messrs. Larrp’s rams, 
A Merry Boy.—Play Bill. 
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could not be absent from my side, so he used to sit with me and read | 


good supply on that day, because it is then that Government begin | 
enough specie to pay the weekly salaries of the Cabinet | 


his umbrella placed over his head on the pillow to keep off the flies ; | 


Oh! what a night I passed—and so did he! I fancied I might, in | 


| but his eye—indeed, both of them—beam with » 
When he was better—though even then experiencing a feeling of | oe beautiful novelist describes as a Calm Intel- ¢ 
in the night—he told me that the Money Market had been exveed- | 
ingly tight the preceding day, and that some time elapsed | 
before he and certain other gentlemen could succeed in opening it. | 


pennyworth of lozenges. These were coloured with some poisonous | 


nature of its practice, to be the connecting link 


— 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Sec. 1.—RETROGFECTIVE. 
“ Sir,” said Dr. Jonxsox, “ let us take a walk down Fleet-street.”’ 
G. A. Sala, 

Tre Comic Physiognomist has, at length, the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has instilled into his 500,000 pupils a sufficient quantity of the 
rudiments of the science to enable them to-arrive at tolerably correct 
conclusions. It would be affectation on the part of the Comic Physiog- 
| nomist to pretend that he is not fully alive to the palpable increase of 
| physiognomical students since the periodical publication of this treatise, 
| Business, not wholly unconnected with the weekly press, obliges him 
| occasionally to follow the advice given by Dr. JOHNSON, and quoted 
at the head of this section—advice which for sound practical philosophy, 

| combined with absolutely gigantic research, will go down to posterity 
| hand in hand with his gigantic remark, “Sir, I like to dine ”—and on 
| the occasions of these periodical walks he cannot conceal his satis- 
faction when, on Wednesday mornings, he sees the street absolutely 
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crowded by eager disciples, who, with the new number in one hand 
and the eye-glass of investigation in the other, stare under the bonnets 
of the female passengers in a manner which would be extremely 
impertinent if it were not prompted by motives of a purely scientific 
character. This public devotion on the part of his disciples is touching, 
and occasionally unmans him. 
Sec. 2.—TuHe PHysioGNoMISsT IN THE CouRTS OF Law AND Eatirty. 
“‘ Law court for squalls!"’—Popular Naval Caution. 


THERE are few assemblies in which greater opportunities for the 
study of physiognomical differences exist than in the higher tribunals 
of the law. Now that the student’s attention has been called to the 
bar, he will do well to array it in the wig of discrimination, and shroud 
himself in the gown of anonymousness (there is no such word, but 

never mind), ere he proceeds to make personal remarks on the remark- 
ably touchy members of an aggravating profession. 


| First of all we will take the liberty of putting 
our readers’ heads into Chancery. The Chancery we 
| barrister isa mildewy, dusty, cobwebby, and ragged ia 
|thing. But at the same time he is acute, deter- 
| mined, persevering, and gentlemanly. He knows 
' that small legal quibbles are comparatively worth- 
‘less in his branch of the profession, so his coun- 
| tenance is not marred by the expression of exag- 
| gerated vitality so common among his brethren of 
the common law bar. His robes are of the rustiest, 
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In the courts of common law one finds more that 
is lively but less that is intellectual—learning more 
varied, but at the same time more shallow than 
among the practitioners in equity. This is a 
highly popular common-law leader. You will not 
fail to remark the knowing, inquisitive nose and the 
twitchy upper lip which point him out as a pro- 
fessional cross-examiner. Observe also the forehead 
perpendicular and the chin judicious. 


Another type, and an untidy one, of common 
law practitioners. It is a recent importation from . 
the ecclesiastical courts, and may be said, in the 


between the common law counsel proper, and the 
regular Old Bailey practitioner. Its practice is al- 
ways either jury practice, or analogous to it, andy; 
its court is the most crowded, if not the most popu- 
lar, tribunal in the kingdom. 


Of the Old Bailey counsel we 
have already spoken, so it is 
perhaps superfluous to reintro- 
duce him into these remarkable 
pages. However, we think that 
the accompanying sketch of an 
imaginary Old Bailey leader 
may be studied with consider- 
able advantage. It is not cor- 
rectly drawn, but there is, 
nevertheless, an air of bullying 
self-assertion in it which, in 
the opinion of the Comic Phy- 
siognomist, will be found sufli- 
ciently instructive. 
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THE CONGRESS. 


A Host of grisly spectres 
To hold a congress met, 
To settle who should bear the sway 


By ghostly etiquette ; 


And there the Plague and Famine 
Contested for the throne, 
While Battle’s fiery spirit claimed 
That glory as his own. 


“T need not boast of conquests, 
| My glories all must know, 
For where I tread there lie the dead ; 
I am your king, I trow. 
For rich, and poor, and noble, 


Have fall’n before my sway ; 


So at our Spectral Congress 


Let all my nod obey.” 


Then Famine said, ‘‘ Vain boaster, 
You should have ‘deeds, not words,’ 
To prove your claim to the high fame 
Our kingly throne affords. 

Tho’ on the field of battle 

Brethren and fathers fall, 

Sisters and wives must yield their lives 
At Famine’s solemn call. 


* You boast you slay the strong man, 
And desolate his home ; 
Your direst wreck must yield to mine, 


When o’er the earth I roam. 


So at this Spectral Congress 
Let each his tribute bring ; 
With one accord, hail Famine lord, 


And own him as your king.” 


Uprose a ghastly phantom, 
“Cease your disputes,” quoth he; 
“Famine and war twin brethren are, 


Yet both must yield to me; 


Tho’ thousands die from hunger, 


Tho’ thousands fall in fight, 


Yet none, I trow, hath wrought such woe 
As Plague’s consuming blight. 


“You boast your conquests, Famine ! 

I pray you look at mine ; 

Tho’ red thy star, devouring war, 

My slain outnumber thine. 

Did battle e’er, or famine 

Such fell destruction bring, 

As I have wrought in square and court ? 
The Plague must be your king.” 


They chose Plague for their sovereign, 
They raised him to the throne, 
They bowed the knee in fealty 
To their liege lord alone ; 
E’en while they bent before him 


And sounded forth his fame, 


A voice rang through the welkin, 


“*T pray you, hear my claim. 


I far surpass you all.” 


“ They call me ‘ Ghostly Builder ;’ 

Look, what confirms my reign— 

The falling wall, that like a pall 
Covers the strong man slain ; 

And though in former ages 

My victories were small, 

In this enlightened century 


The Plague laid by his sceptre, 
And left his new-found throne 
To one whose claim to that high fame 


Was mightier than his own; 


Though War, ard Plague, and Famine, 


Great conquerors might be, 


I trow that “ Ghostly Builder” 
Was monarch of all three. 


—_—- 
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A New Fapnic.—Cospen’s “Muslin de Laine,” in BRIGHT colours. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 
No. 70.—JoHN Srpngry Norra, D.C.L., M.-P. 


CoLONEL NokTH is not what may be described asdue Norrn, but, 
like HamMLeEt’s madness, only north north-west, from which quarter 
blew a wind that could not have been an ill one, since it broug t him 
some good. 

His real name is Dorie; his father being the late LrevTENANT 
GENERAL Sir Cuartes Dorie, C.B.,G.C.H. But though by birth a 
Doy tz, he first saw light in the NorTH, at Alnwick (if it’s of any conse- 
quence to know the exact spot), where he was born in the year eighteen 
hundred and four, and not afore. He was brought up—or rather, 
considering the depressing system adopted there, kept down—at the 
Military College at Sandhurst. Having been well drilled and subse- 
quently passing through the whole of the course of study expected 
of young officers, which was not much, he entered the army in 1822. 
It must be remembered that in those days an officer’s educational 
training was very light—in fact so short a spell of it that orthography 
suffered at times. Now he is supposed to know figures as well as evo- 
lutions, and is expected to write as well as to “right about face,” and 
to read as well as to “ make read-y.” 

His military service appears to have been very brief. We can find 
no record of his regiment or of the time of his leaving it. It is 

robable that he quitted the army before he entered that “ United 

rvice ” known as “ the Order of Matrimony.” He married in 1835 
Lapy Susan NorrtH, and three years afterwards assumed her name, 
by that fashion only allowed to the wealthy and noble, but withheld 
from the Buggeys of common life. 

Shakespeare has written that— 


‘* That's ina captain but a eholeric word, 
Which in a corporal is flat blasphemy.” 


In this change-of-name matter it appears that what in an aristocrat 
is a fashionable freak, in a common person is a disreputable alias. 

Lapy Svsan became Baroness Norrtu in 1841, by the termina- 
tion of an abeyance under which the title of Baron had lain fallow. 

In 1836 our hero (of course a militia officer must be a hero) was 
appointed Lieutenant Colonel of the Second Tower Hamlets Militia, 
and no doubt performed his arduous duties successfully. 

In 1860, when the volunteer movement was iu its first blush, he 
was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of the Oxfordshire Rifles. He is 
also a Deputy Lieutenant, not for Oxfordshire, but Cambridgeshire, 
a distinction to which he rose in 1853. 

He has had the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law conferred 
upon him, but it is not stated in what year in Dop. The Osford 
Calendar, with greater common-sense than is usual among University 
authorities, only records the honorary degrees of pond pm last past. 
Imagine how very badly some of the lists would when a few 
years’ old. Ten years ago for instance, in 1853, there would be read 
the names of PAKINGTON, DIsRaELI, and Newpra@aTe! Really 
ALMA MATER is wise to keep such a short record of her favours. 

CotoneL NortuH’s first return to Parliament was in 1852 for the 
County of Oxford, a representation which he still retains. He is, on 
the whole, a harmless member, and the county is an agricultural one, 
so there is no great wonder in the stagnation. He is a Conservative 
of the old school, giving his “best and most cordial support to 
measures for the maintenance of our free constitution in Church and 
State,” by which he means all the long-established abuses of those 
two pillars of our prosperity. He is, moreover, opposed to Maynooth, 
which is exactly what one would expect of him. 

On the whole, CoLroneL, Nortu né Doyte is not a fervid phones 
that runs any risk of setting the Thames in a blaze. He fairly re- 

nts the intellect and opinions of the low-lying acres that return 
him He is at least true to his colours. Faithful as the needle to 
the North is CotoneL Nortn to the needless relics of Toryism. 
Perhaps we might venture to hint that he does not love his leader in 
the Lower House. 

He is likely to be no less widely known to posterity as 4 Lientenaut 
Colonel of Militia and Volunteers, as a Deputy Lieutenant of a 
County, as a Doctor of Civil Law, nay, even as an Officer in the 
Regular Army, than as a Member of Parliament. 


Why Are Two Roars THE BEST THING TO REVIVEA Fine with? 
—Because they’re a pair of bellows. [Note by Editor to Author. 
You be blowed. } 

Tue Covet.—There is no foundation for the report that Hur 
Masesty has dispensed with the services of her “ Piper,” neither 
is it true that no one connected with Windsor Castle is, on his or her 
birthday, to be wished “‘ happy Returns !” 


Toast FOR A Mansion Hovse Dinner.—Laweewce and 7 uc 
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IXTY-THREE AND SIXTY-FOUR. 


‘|| On, you who complain that the drawing’s insane, or too much for your noddles have found it, 


But listen a minute, Pll tell you what’s in it—completely explain and expound it. 

With intellect weaselly, artist has easily earned all his bacon and greens by it, 

And now that it’s done and all ready for Fn, it’s my duty to say what he means by it. 

First Beef-eaters, twain, who are hideously plain, with a very great deal too much flesh on, 

Are placed, I dare say, to keep clear all the way, like the “ pleece ” in a civic procession. 

Two pantomime actors—disgraceful characters, for each is a thief and a chartist 

(The clown little charins, for he’s weak in the arms, but of course that’s the fault of the artist), 

Stealing and shouting, and bad doggrel spouting, completely regardless of rhyme or ear— 

Melody metrical, authors theatrical little regard at this time o’ year ; 

Each of the pair you distinguish down there, a barbarous Pan or a Sat’r I call 

(But stop, surely “rhyme or ear” scarce rhymes with “time o’ year”—“ metrical ” don’t with 
* theatrical’”’). 

Two gentlemen, then, stout, hale-looking men, and they carry the season’s necessities— 

What’s that in the bowl? How it flames! on my soul I’ve not the least notion, unless it is 

Something to drink—it must be that I think ; there is pudding and beef and a turkey, 

Savoury sausages—offspring of coarse ayes, round the fat gobbler lurk ye! 

Ha! Ha! Christmas-boxes !—purveyors of oxes, greengrocer, and baker, whom HopcE I call. 

(Fox plural is “ foxes,” so why not ox “oxes?” The language is strangely illogical !) 

A well-bred young man, meeting JULIA and ANNE, puts a smile that he fancies will please on, 

And offers ou meeting, the usual greeting—the compliments, viz., of the season, 

(Whatever they are, it’s a phrase popu/ar in the various elegant “ sets,” I know, 

I pay them away, and I wish I could say, that with them I could pay all my debts, I know !) 

The waits, wet and chilly, so long have missed WILLIE, the tie is quite broken asunder ; 

Now, utterly crazy, they envy the daisy, and long to be one, and no wonder! 

“One more unfortunate,” mutely importunate, huddled, a mass, in a corner, 

Miseries harden her— pardon her, pardon her—think of the cold when you scorn her ! 

Just to the left of her, utterly deaf to ver-acity, idle men two are, 

Begging a farden, as frozen-out gardeners—just as much gard’ners as you are ! 

Letters from editors, dunning from creditors, vile red and white intimations, 

That rates not a few (made October) are due, and that these are the LAST APPLICATIONS. 

The cursed collector he bullies likes Hector, and duns in a manner which funny ain’t ; 


,| How on earth I’m to pay, I’m unable to say, for the rates may be made, but the money ain’t. 


The thinking these things on insanity brings on, my brain thoughts of suicide enter, 

I almost think I’llrun myself on a file, like the man up above in the centre ! 

The poor wretched prisoner (right corner) is in a sad state—his thoughts melancholy ones; 
His wicked mind wends to his open-air friends—they are thieves, but uncommonly jolly ones ! 
Time, the physician (sureno one could wish an adviser with aspect more knowing) 
Is earning a fee of old year Sixty-three, who’s beginning to think about going! 
The noisy church-bell is a-ringing his knell—it’s a delicate favour to do one; 

Its Janvs-like tone kills two birds with one stone, for it heralds the birth of the new one! 


’ 


He sleeps the long trance—not a ghost of a chance of renewal of lease by his lessor ; 
Il est mort, ce pauvre roi! Shall we sorrow? Pourquoi? let us rather cry “Vive his successor !” | 
Anxious, uncommon I, great Anno Domini, am to know what you’ve in store for me, 

What you will pour for me none can explore for me, which you'll admit is a bore for me. 

The kid (if you pliz. I don’t know who he is) takes “ steps”’ Sixty-three for to score out, 


bY And I hope that all we who’ve seen old Sixty-three will be here to bow young Sixty-four out! 
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THE NEW CITY TRAFFIC REGULATIONS. 


Policeman (blandly) :—“ EXTREMELY SORRY—OVER FIFTEEN STONE. You MusT pass DOWN Cannon Srreet!” 


A LAY OF THE LASH. 


Dedicated (without permission) to the Martinets at Woolwich. 


IF I had a donkey what wouldn’t go, 


Should I dare to “whop” him? Oh! no, no! 


Before a “ beak ” I should surely go, 
Charged by Bobby, 
And the club who let the “ coster” know 
That they won’t let him cause grief and woe 
To brutes, by any unkindly blow, 
For ’tis their hobby. 


But if soldier, sailor, or marine, 
Of any offence has guilty been, 
Is there no one cares his back to screen 
From cruel lash ? 
No! all uncheck’d is the sick’ning scene ; 
While the quiv’ring flesh turns livid green ; 
The back a foeman ne’er has seen 
Is one bleeding gash! 


Is this the welcome, the sorry cheer, 

That micut greet each British volunteer ? 

Are men made brave by force of fear ? 
Fun guesses not! 

For flesh may heal, and the scalding tear 

May be dried; but ne’er effaced the sear; 

And the once brave MAN becomes a mere 
Thing to be shot! 


A Strrrisn Scw.—A company—capital, £100,000—has been started | vulgar remarks may be called “the coarse of conversation ! 
It has not a chance of success, for 
nine love of a “ flame !” 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Opt Dec. 24, MBCCCLXIII. 


A HEART, beneath a cynic’s cloak, 
Tender as true, and good as strong: 
A voice, that like a sabre’s stroke, 
Smote down the gilded shield of wrong: 
A staunch right hand, and full of might, 
That never dealt an unfair blow— 
That even in the thickest fight, 
Could pause and spare a fallen foe. 
A giant germusg, wit unblamed, 
A scholar’s intellect refined, 
A kindly spirit half-ashamed 
To own how well it loved mankind, 


This was our General. Many a year, 
Unsullied free from rents or flaws, 
Our standard he did o’er us rear, 
And gathered glory for our cause. 
He never showed the wounds he bore— 
None knows how deep—within his breast, 
And now the long, fierce battle o’er, 
His gallant spirit is at rest. 
Oh! brother soldiers of the pen, 
Whose words are faint, whose eyes are dim, 
Vow by his grave to be true men, 
And in life’s warfare copy him ! 








We Toixx Tary May.—What? Why, people who make 


” 
ADDRESSED TO THE YouNG.—The act of jeering Jadinage is most 
| unquestionably worse in youth! 
_ 
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3° Comic Historie of Meraldric. 
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CuaptTer VI, 


Tae next selection of heraldic articles we shall present to our 
readers are the artificial figures used as common charges, and though, 
as a rule, we object to artifice of all kinds, being ougselves altogether 
natural, yet in Heraldry we have to do vickemee to our feelinzs and 
deal with them. Artificial figures are of vagioeus kinds. First of all 
there is our maiden aust, whose money we hepe to inherit some day, 
and who displays a temacity of life which, amd@er the circumstances, 1s 
positively dishonest. We reckon her as @ very fine instance, when we 


contemplate her false teeth, hair, eyet and padding in rtion. 
Modesty, of which we have an overw supply, forbids us even , 


to guess to what extent the latter adj umet to beauty obtains with her, | 


though we have a suspicion, we migh® algost ms certainty, thas 
were that aged dame to appear as natame made > 
only be unrecognisable but also in danger ef being disposed of on the 
spot fer old bones, That kind of artifigial Ggure, however prevalent 
in real life, is not found in Heraldry ; imetead of that we have, as might 
be expected, swords which are said sometimes to be erect, or pommelied, 
though the non-heraldic mind would aaturally suppose that it was 
the men and not the thing that were pomme 
sometimes hilted, the hilt thus fo a handle whose creation is 
due solely to the heralds. Sometimes arrows appeared as charges, 
which of course afforded shafts for ridicule aad about an arrow 
mind; they were said to be armed or feathered according as they 
appeared pointed or otherwise. Gauntlets, batterimg-rams, spears and 
poseaaem, we simply mention and pass over, decligimg to be struck by 
them, 

Next we come to the ornamental figures, in contradistinction to the 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 71.—Epwarp Grorrgey SMITH STANLEY, 
Dersy, K.G., P.C., Etc. 


ALTHOUGH somewhat late in our series to take up an early 


biography, we age induced to do so by the fact that we have exhausted 


the House of Commons, as well as ourselves, in attempting to make 
heroes of its members. Our attention has therefore been called to the 
Upper House, where we select a knmrrl for a first spell at the nobility. 

The Hon. Mr. Stan ey was born in 1799 at Knowsley Park. His 
place of birth was appropriate for the chief of the Conservative 
party, which is so code led by the KNows.ey. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Charch, Oxford, at which university he obtained, 
in 1819, the Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse—the subject being 
Syracuse—but does not y to have taken any honours. ~ 

He entered the Lower House in 1821 as M.P. for Stockbridge, and 
im 1824 made his maiden speeeh. It was pronounced very spirited— 
much above water-proof, in short—by Sir J. Macintosu. In 1826 
he was put forward for Preston, and impressed on ali who listened to 


him the fact that if not a great statesman he was at least a splendid 
' Orator 


, aud also they are 


During the Canwrxoc-Gopgericu Ministry he first tasted the sweets 
of office, on his appointment as Under-Secretary to the Colonies. On the 
formation of Lory Grey’s Government he became Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, a very uncomfortable post in those days. When seeking 
re-election on takimg the appointment he was defeated by Henry 
Hur, but was soon after returned for Windsor, which he supplied 
with soft-soap for that purpose. At this period he became engaged in 
a series of verbal duels with O’CONNELL and SHIEL, in which his skill 


and eloquence did him yeoman’s service against his opponents’ superior 


useful, which latter are but seldom to be found in Heraldry. Some | 


even voso far as to state that the whole science is useless, which asser- 
tion we cast aside with the scorm it deservus, and shall be happy to 
couvines anybody (smaller than ourselves) who may have doubts 
on the subject in avery summary manner. [N.B.—We stand six 
feet four in our stockings, are stout in proportion, can strike a 
heavier blow than T. Kino, Esg., and from our earliest infancy 
have been conversant with the gloves and their uses. 
are requested to make their wills before eptermgon an argument with 
us. Among the ornamental figures are crowns and coronets, which 
belong to the arms, though we might more properly say the heads, of 
kings and lords ; consequently they are not absent from the shields of 
those early birds, earls. Bishops, again, display the mght of the 
Church by bearing a mitre; nor can we throw doubt on the validity of 
his appointment as a bird of the Church saying that he is a bishop 
with a hook, because in his arms appears the pastoral crook or crosier. 

In addition to these artificial flowers of Heraldry we must also 
pluck a few bricks from architecture to serve as Common Charyes, 
such as towers, castles, arches, battlements (the last evidently borne by 
intending warriors who to battle meant to go), churches, portcullises 
—a species of castle gate which kept out invaders in toto by being 
dropped upon their toes. 

Navigation also furnishes a few charges to the heralds as well as to 
the underwriters of the present day after a storm. Thus sailors, or 
those who have to see fair and also foul weather on the briny deep, 
had ships assigned to them, and anchors, to signify, perhaps, that they 
always had a ‘ankering after the shore, Auchors are also the emblein 
of hope, though why, exvept it be to denote that what we hope for 
is sometimes obtained by a fluke, we are unable to state with any 
certainty. . 

To recount, however, all the artificial figures used in Heraldry would 
take up (and our calculations have been very exact) about nineteen 
columns and a half of FUN: so as iti impossible to obtain that space 
from the Editor, the Comic Herald must content himself with the few 
instances he bas adduced, and we pass on to our next division, 
which comprises the chimerical figures, or tit#ee that only exist in that 
peculiarly foggy atmosphere, the heraldie brain, 


Svept ics 


Screw PRroreiirrs.—Hackney cabmen. 

A WEAK-MINDED TrapesMaN.+A green-grocer. 

Les Extremes se Tovcurnt.—The Finance Minister of France 
is Foutp—the Exchequer of France is empty. 

Remaxk BY 4 Loar-er.—“ It was quite right of the Master of 
the Rolls to refuse to rescind a provision-al order for winding up the 
Great Ship Company.” The company has lived on air so long that the 
Master of Rolls must have seemed a real brick (a Freach one perhaps) 
when he would not cut off the provisions, : 
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intellects. 

In 1833 he became Colonial Secretary, and a Cabinet Minister, under 
Lorp MuLBpovuRrnE, but deserted his leader in the next year. In1841, 
however, he again returged to the Colonies, and held the post until 
summoned to the House of Peers. 

In 1845, unable to keep up with the gigantic strides of PEEL’s in- 
tellect, he quitted the Cabinet, and fluns himself into the ranks of 
the Conservative opposition, which, led by the energy of Lorp 


| GeorGe Bentinck and the unscrupulousness Of DiskaE LI, was cling- 


ing to the sinking slave-ship, known as Protection. 

In 1852 the Hon. Mr. Stanyey, then Exrkt or DERBY, constructed 
a Cabinet, which did not do his skill as an upholsterer much credit. 
After having by a general election inflicted a House of his own on the 
country he was turned out of Downing-street, owing to the general 
mistrust evinced by the nation at the sight of Diskaxr li bearing the 
bay—or budget. 

In 1855 he was again offered the seals of oflice, but he declined 
them, having so recently burnt his fingers with the hot wax and the 
anyer of the country. But he once again got hold of them for a short 
period in 1858, but relinquished them—we trust for cver—early in 
the following year, but not until he had by a general election be- 
queathed to his successor one of the worst Houses of Commons since 
the Reform Bill. 

The EarLor Dersy, as we have said before, is a most distinguished 
orator, but has not covered himself with yreat glory as a statesman. 
His intentions, however, are well-meant though misguided, and had 
DeRBY a more respectable JOAN in the Lower House he might com- 
mand more influence in Parliament. As, however, he declines, 
despite the sinking state of his ship, to throw his JoaN-aH overboard, 
DeERBY must be content to suffer with such of the rats as haven’t an 
opportunity of deserting the doomed bark. 

The chief service he does his party by retaining the command lies 
in his preventing, by so doing, his talented son from joining the 
Liberal ranks. Statesmanship is not hereditary like gout and a 
peerage, and Lorp STANLEY has been more fortunate than his father, 
for he is a profound politician as well as a good speaker. 

The Eakt or Dersy became, on the death of the DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, the Chancellor of the University of Oxford, a position 
which is in proper keeping with his fame as an orator and a scholar, 
and for which his exiguous merits and slow progress as a statesman 
peculiarly fit him in the eyes of that very stationary politician, 4/ma 
Mater. 

On the turf his lordship has not even been so successful as he hes 
in Parliament. This is the more extraordinary as it does not 
appear too lofty a pursuit for a nobleman of his calibre. 

Qn the whole his career can hardly be considered as a brilliant 
If it is to be considered fruitful at all, it is only in its 
(s) peeches—and even they are forced at times. 


been 


Success, 
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Tavs Movugninc.—* Invisible” black ’ 





l4tH EARL oF 













| (Seizes Scurry hy the throat and looks choking at him. 





| 
| 


(Aside) Notes are the things I like, not paltry gold. 


(Takes out a long carving knife and commences sharpening it on his 
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THE TRAITOR UNMASKED. 
A German Refugee Farce, in One Act. 
Dramatis PERsonz. 


Dr. Pret (President of the “ General-regeneration-of-everything-and- 
ererybody-German Society.” Talker in chief, possessing lung- 
power indescribable. 

Dr. Scurry (the Secretary of ditto. A suspected spy, and who first 
lets the cat out of the bag and then gets the sack himself. 


Dr. WRIGGLE (Denouncer of SCUBFY. Warranted to supply virtuous 
indignation by the yard). 

Professors VON METVURST, BLUTUNDFEUR, VON BUNKUM and 
others, Revolutionists and improvers of things generally. 


SceneE.—The Finsbury back parlour where meets the “ Gencral-regenera- 
tion-of-everything-and-everybody-German Society.” 
Dr. PIMPEL (rising).— 
Friends, refugees and Teutons, here to-day 
In solemn conclave met, lend me your ears. 
Ye know that in this our adopted land 
We’re free to speak whatever bosh we please. 
Far different ’tis m our loved Fatherland ; 
There let a man his tater-trap but ope, 
And chains and prison fare are his reward. 
Now prison fare means often prison foul, 
Short commons, searcity of grub, forced work, 
To all of which we one and all object. 
All (with intense unanimity).— We do! 
Dr. P.—Then from this stand point let us start. 
Ejected, I might almost say kicked out, 
From that fair land where fragrant sauer-kraut blooms, 
Where we by right should sway the nation’s fate, 
And place our feet upon the tyrants’ necks, 
We still our country will regenerate, 
And that by method dear to Teuton minds— 
I mean by talk. Friends, are we all agreed ? 
Dr. ScurFy.—As secretary, I may say we are! 
Dr. WRIGGLE (rushing forward).—That voice, 
That arr, that nose, them eyes, them teeth, them ears ! 
I need not ask if on your dexter arm 
A strawberry could be found—there can I know. 
Tremble, vile Austrian spy! Thy hour is come! 
SCURFY | 
oljects to the proceeding and struggles to free himself.) 
Dr. S.—I say, you hurt; now just you let me go. 
*Tis a foul lie to brand me traitor thus. 
I’d scorn for gold my comrades to betray. 


Dr. W.—’Tis false—you lie ! 
Dr. S.—I don’t, I’m standing here. 
Dr. W.—Oh! punning quibbler, you shall die for this. 


boot.) 
Dr. P. (interposing soothingly, in a manner which, if tried wpon 


infants, would drive MR. DAFFY wild with enoy.)— 


Not so, friend WricGLR, I beseech you think, 
If him we kill we may our own sweet necks 
Endanger, and the minions of the law 
Might call our justice, murder ; therefore list! 
Instead we’ll sack him. 
Dr. W.—Good ! my precious neck 
I would not jeopardize for twenty spies. 
Therefore I do relent. Avaunt, I say! (to ScURFY). 


[The members of the G.R.O. E. A. E.G. Society then surround the um- 


happy SCURFY and kick him carefully out. After which they proceed 
to regenerate their Fatherland by passing a number of resolutions 
about things in general, nected by the consumption of much beer 
and tobacco. | 


————SlEE——SSeeee 


“TO WHAT BASE USES MAY WE COME AT LAST!” 
THE original draft of the Emancipation Proclamation of PREsiDENT 


Lixcoun has been sold to a quack doctor, who intends to use it as an 
advertisement for his peculiar wares. Thisis as it should be. Though 
the document in question failed to give slavery a blow, yet we should 
say 1t was admirably adapted for a Charlatan’s puff. 





SEASONABLE.—“ Breakfast in Bed” by G A § light. 














NOT TO BE SOLD. 


LAtRD won’t sell the Mersey rams 
Though the offers numerous be, 

And Gov’ment quite remorseless crams 
His ears with fierce neutrality. 


This pluck is worthy highest praise, 
For much alloyed is Southern cold. 

And bills are due in “ninety days,” 
Yet neither Larrp nor rams are sold. 


The ships are placed in durance vile 
“Neath neutral RussEeLv’s interdict. 
But Larry knows well that 4n the trial 
The noble lord will get well licked. 


Southern ports may open wide, 
Spite of RussE.i-Lincoin laws; 
Mersey rams Yankees deride 
May yet find time to show their claws. 


Lincoin threatened all he could 
When th’ Alabama swept the seas; 
Could he do more, if he would, 
When Mersey rams shall court the breeze ? 


Federal greenbacks have a power 
Not possessed by Southern gold, 
But pluck is the Confederate dower— 
And neither Lairp nor rams are “ sold.” 








WARD BEECHER’S RE-WARD. 


Wrra what affectionate, what philanthropic embraces was the 
patriotic, the eloquent, the high-minded Mra. Warp Begrcuenr re- 
ceived by some people in England! His disinterested advocacy of 
Federalism won him a carriage upon the shoulders of half-a-dozen 
British policemen, whilst his single-minded earnestness gained hii 
the suffrages of the ae classes. These embraces, this earriave 
upon British policemen’s shoulders, these suffrages. of the workin, 
classes, was, Mr. BEECHER declared, his great reward. Some unkind, 


| unscrupulous hand.has shown us the reverse of the picture :— 


**A good many Americans that dress well, have plenty of money, and don’t seem 
to do anything in London and Paris, are supported out of the Secret Service fund. 
I want to come to London, and think I shall apply for 4,000 dols., and to be absent 
four months. That is the sum I understand allowed to extremely elever people, 
such as Beecuger, WALKxa, and others.” 


Was there ever the like! Four thousand dollars for all that 
beautiful, ranting, canting, ridiculous endeavour to twist the good 
people of Great Britain round @ single reverend finger! And what, 
we should like to know, is the penalty of failure? Oh, but the good 
tract-distributing old ladies of this tight little island turned the great 


| reverend failure into a lion, and fed him and cheered him, thinking 


what a dear, darling, devoted man he was, and how prettily he spoke, 


and how nobly he acted—all, all for love, too, the dear man! We are 


afraid that we have shocked the nerves of these charming old foyies. 
It is disagreeable to find one’s pet philanthropist clinging to the leg of 
the golden calfand worshipping the mage winch old Ane N gBUCHAD- 
NWEZZAR setup. But there he is, and we are compelled to laugh at 
him. He comes over with four thousand dollars in his pocket to help 
Old England (at her wisdom teeth), and because she would not con- 
descead to bite him, but allowed him to put his head into her mouth. 
Everybody saw the heroism, but nobody until now saw the dollars, 
Ha! ha! ha! Well done, Warp, my boy! 


——— ———————SS 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


IF you see a man go into a public-house it is a sure sign he is out 
of spirits, and likely to beale-ing, a 

If a young lady disobeys her father it is apparent she is disobeying. 

When a man throws up an appointment he is generally sick of it. 

A man going to sleep in is sure to “ lie on the face of nature. 

When a servant-maid is blown up it is usually through her own 
carelessness. ' ; 

There are but two ways of investing money—in earnest and in 
“ Fox.” 

It is perfectly true that there is but one cat in Catalonia. — ’ 

At the coming Cattle Show a tidy sum will be given in 
prizes to neat cattle ; all unruly animals will be sent to d-ox- 
street lock-up until they cam behave as becomes them beast. No 
policeman will be admitted without s bull’s-eye. 
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Mary :—“ Here, Postman, I've BRovGHT You A PIECE OF—— 
>> 


OTT TTR 
— a -_—— ee 


| 
TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


Postman : -“ Now, Mary, 1F You Love Mz, pon’t. I'VE HAD TWENTY LUMPS OF COLD PUDDING SINCE TEN. OH, DON'T 


TOWN TALK. deal that has been swept away and disproved, and nothing has been 

| By Tue Luncuer at THE Puss. adduced in its place. ; 

WHAT are the odds in favour of a general election early in the year ? 

| Tiere has seldom been so general and personal a feeling of sorrow | | hope'there will be one, though I have no inteution of offering myself as 

| = that which was experienced when England read on its Christmas | 4 -andidate for any of the vonstituencies which have honoured me with . | 
morning that WittiamM Makergace THACKERAY would never again deputations. But we really want a change, and the nation is tired of 


i | wield the pen. We all loved him—the biggest man in the literary | stagnation. I hear a rumour that Toa KING is going to contest | , 
4 | world, with the biggest heart and the bigyest voice. We had long | ‘Tiverton with a noble lord well known in sporting circles. Iam not, | 
f | learned to see through the cynic mask, and read the grave, kind linea- | }oweyer. inclined to place much reliance on the report 

| ments behind it. Gone! What a void among the chiefs of the) 4 propos of Tom Kina, I can’t help laughing at the never-too-late- 


literary army, now that the general who rose from the ranks has laid 
down baton and sword! Peace be with him! As we sit round the | 
“ Mahogany Tree” this Yuletide, let us call to mind bis own words, 
and say with tears in our voices, 

* Kind heart and true, 


Gentile and 


: just, 
Peace to his dust as 
i What will become of the Corn/ill now? I suspect a good many have | 
.h | been taking it in with the expectation of the promised novel that will | ——— 


| never be completed. . ‘ a many oO 
Tue Germans are putting in an execution in Denmark. The king ‘HERE'S A PUTTY GO!” 
of the last named country appears to bear his distress with the most DcRING the recent storms all the glass has been blown out of the 


| 
7 | appropriate Christian resignation. If he is relying on the aid of | framework of the so-called domes of the so-called International Ex- 
' 


to-mend tactics of the Wadhurst magistracy. The proceedings are , 
evidently due to the magistrate whose dignity was ruffled by the 
laughter with which his attempts to make a ring-dove of himself were 
extinguished. He ought to remember that he saw for nothing what | 
many other J. P.’s (Justices of the Peace, not Jentlemen Pugilists) had 
paid a lot of money and travelled many miles to behold. But some 
people are never contented ! 


England I’m sorry for him, for he ought to know by this time that | hibition building. It is all very well to say it was the wind; it is 
Joun BU Lt, thanks to Loup Joun RvusseEvt, has got into a way of | our impression it was Nature’s ‘dis-cust that did it. It shows what 
letting nationalities be oppressed—take Poland as an example. He is | sort of panes was bestowed on the building, or at all events what 
| not therefore likely to get into a row for a mere question of territory. | sort of putt(y)ing they got. We wonder the storm in its anger did 
THERE is one great comfort—no evil is unmixed—in the proceedings | not make the whole barn as flat as it has always been uninteresting 
of the German Diet, and that is, that one way or other the Schleswig- | and unprofitable. . 
Holstein question will at last be settled. After that the millenium! 
Tux CrawLey Court-martial has resulted in a most favourable . aoe 
| way for the accused. I wish it had been only half as satisfactory to | Tuk Sone or THE Season.— You'll remember me.” 
the country, for even now we know little more about the case than we| Bap News row Expectant Biseors.—* The right of translation 
did at first. In fact we know rather less, for then we did know a good | is reserved.” ’ | 
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A DRY POLISH DU(W)ET. 


We have received the following thrilling verses from a couple of 


ndents, the one a barber—and apparently a very 

shaver—and the other an astronomer, whom a contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies has clearly not abstracted from all thoughts as to, the 
safety of that very earthly body—himself. 

The barber’s verses will, undoubtedly, be highly appreciated by 
Fizt JoHNNY for the purely commercial spirit in which they treat 
s question involving the very existence of a gallant but unfortunate 
nation; while those of the astronomer, from the oo catastrophe 
they predict, may perhaps arouse within his lordship’s little breast 
(and very little soul), that retributive sensation of funk, not at all 
rncommon to that extensive class of philosophers who rest and are 
thankful while their neighbours are being murdered and their houses 
ransacked, but who suddenly forget their equanimity on hearing the 


| soft music of a “jemmy ™” at their own door. 





RENN 


THE BARBER. 


The Russian bear once lent his name, 
Our custom to increase, 

To hog’s-lard gave as great a fame, 
As that of ancient Greece. 


But now he has destroyed our peace, 
And filled with dread our souls, 
Of what avail is all his grease 
If he destroys the polls ? 


THE ASTRONOMER. 


Each planet plan-ned on this heav’nly chart, 
Is chartered on its axis round to fly, 

Like wheel of vulgar costermonger’s cart, 
Who in vulgar tongue says, “‘ ax his eye.” 


And e’en as when the axle-tree goes crash, 
That costermonger’s cart in ruin rolls ; 

So must I with this world go to smash, 
If Russia gees on meddling with the Poles. 


CHORUS OF ALARMED (AND DISINTERESTED) BEADEBS. 


Then rise up, JOHNNY RUSSELL, 
Nor rest nor thankful be ; 
Exert your little muscle, 
Till Poland shall be free. 


And though you’re short, a nation’s pray’rs, 
When on your ears they fall, 

Will lighten all your little cares, 
And make you feel quite tall. 


A PROBABLE STIR ABOUT COALS. 


THE Federal cruiser Vanderbilt has forcibly carried off coals from 
Penguin island, which is a portion of our. colony at the Cape. Is the 
commander of that gallant vessel, which bullied the defenceless Pen- 
guins, a booby himself, or did he think that his forcible seizure of fuel 
is what few’ll care about? We rather think that he has got into the 
Wrong box—or wrong coal-box—for we have the Council of Trent to 
show what we should do, when imitators of “ W1Lkgs and liberties ” 
take such freedom with our domains. The Vanderbilt had better 
never have been built, if Jack become coal-porteur of a few lively 
tracts (in she/d jackets) on the British Standard of morality. 


Tu tuHee Epprtrtvce or “Fucrx.” 


ort i feals graitfool thatt u hav tuk hup thee caise off thee bank- 
ce _ + EL, an hav maid sum verrey aproperiet remarckes thear- 
hasty non, a reelly seam strainge thatt a mann kan not eggssist hon 
alisha. . a weak, laing asiad a poun or 2 fur is credditters in 
certing ef oe 5 childen hon thatere some. i do knot no fur 
ine 20. Se iS Se bee dun, cos i nevver cud ern moar nor thatt mutch 
but duu ho py yott kno credditters, cos kno wun wont truss mée ; 
ieee 4 — thatt ef i wos nevver tu pa foar nothink i adan wos tu 
hea ot an wos to cum befoar M&.-GOULBURN e wood sa, 
hay vot sn ‘is €armann becos e hav broat hup sevan childen—foar I 
meet sevan, on les then foarty pound a ear—becos ef so, it seam tu 

Hee bes thin tu du is tu goe an du it. 

eas favur mee with a anserr an oblidge 
yure moast obejient servent, 


‘,mudd cotages, Muddichead. Jon ToMKINS. 
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TRUTH IN PARENTHESES. 


I BRALLY take it very kind, 
This visit, Mas. Skinnzpr, 
Ihave not seen you such an age— 
(The creature’s come to dinner !) 


Your daughters, too, what loves of girls— 
What heads for painters’ easels! 

Come here, and kiss the baby, dear— 
(And give it, perhaps, the measles). 


What, little Ciara left at home ? 
Well, now, I call thet shabby ; 

I should have loved to kiss her so— 
(A flabby, dabby babby). 


And Mr. S——, I hope he’s well ? 
Although he lives so handy, 
He never now comes in to sup— 
(The better for my brandy !) 


Come, take a seat, I long to hear 
About MaTILpa’s marriage ; 

You’ve come, of course, to spend the day ?— 
(Thank heaven, I hear the carriage !) 


What, must you go —next time I hope 
You’ll give me longer measure ; 

Nay, I will see you down the stairs— 
(Ww ith most uncommon pleasure). 


Good-bye—good-bye—remember all ; 
Next time you’ll stay to dinner ? 

(Now, Davin, mind I’m “ not at home” 
In future to the SKINNERs.) 





ene 


A NEW TOAST. 


You can’t have a toast without a fire. We have had a good many 
fires to help us to this toast, which the frivolous may be inclined to 
call toast and water. But we scorn the insinuations of the frivolous. 
Our toast, then, is “ Spirit and Water, or Mr. Hovers, the distiller, 
and his fire-engine.” ‘This stiller of the “raging element” has done 
much to show us the best way of “‘ throwing cold water” on public 
calamities in the shape of conflagrations. As a vestryman was heard 
to remark the other day, “ We /ose him much,” and therefore it is 
with much pleasure that we propose the toast at this fostive season of 
the distiller and exhibitor of so much “ public spirit.” 


GROWLS. 
By a GRUMBLER. 
Don’t tell me of Christmas doings, 
Mirth or laughter’s out of question, 
Don’t tell me of merry-making— 
Think of indigestion ! 
Don’t tell me of the enjoyment, 
Waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles, 
Suppers, dinners, evening parties— 
How about the bills ? 


Don’t tell me of country dances, 
Don’t tell me of ball and rout, 
And the sport on “ light fantastic ””— 
Have you got the gout ? 


Don’t tell me of feast aud banquets, 
Where the wine flows like a river, 
Wines and viands both in plenty— 
Have you got a liver ? 





THe MILpNEss OF THE Season.— Paragraphs are going the rounds 
of the papers relating instances of the warmth of the weather. 
Swallows, strawberry blossoms, and primroses have been ee 
spoken of. We, however, on the evening of Christmas Day met wit! 
a memorable proof of the delightful season we are enjoying. We 
discovered beneath a branch of mistletoe two-lips in full bloom ! 

MatrerMoniaL INTELLIGENCE.—In answer to numerous inquiries 
—on pink paper, in feminine hands, and dated “ Leap Year,”—Fun 
begs to announce that he is married, and that several special con- 
stables have been sworn in to protect his staff in case of any ladies 
taking the steps—not to say jumps—permitted in Leap Year. 
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THE COMIC PHYSJOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER XX. 
Sec. 1.—CONCERNING CLERGYMEN. 

** Stand by, and let the parson cough !"— Richard 11. 
ER ore entering intoa close 
analysis of clerical physiog- 
nomy, let us consider the 
effect of the peculiar influ- 
ences exercised Mother 
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is a great 
This is 4 pro- 
few of our 


The Church 
social alembic. 
position which 
readers wil disposed to 
question, t any of them 
are so blind to the implied 
meaning of a beautiful piece 
of allegory as not to know 
what their C. P. means by this 
remark, he will condescend 
to explain. He means that 
—in short — evidently — of 
course—in short, he means 
this: Men of totally different 
natures, dispositions, tastes, 
and feelings embrace the 
Church as a profession, not, as 
a rule, because they feel 
themselves peculiarly suited 
to its duties, but because they 
can coinmand more interest 
in it than in any other call- 
ing: when enrolled 
amony members they are 
all obliged to wrap themselves 


e 
' 4 
ut li 


once 


if 


sv 


in the same veil of conventional righteousness, and the consequence 
is that to the casual observer, little, if any, physiognomical difference 
is perceptible between them. ‘This is what he means when he says, 
that the Church isa great social alembic. But when he says alembic, 
does he not rather mean crucible? He is not sure. — But to a man 
like the C. P., whose joy it is to split hairs and to distinguish between 
tweedledumand tweedledee, this apparent fusion of tastes and disposi- 
tions is a difficulty which only spurs him on to increased intellectual 
exertion. Any child can tell the difference between a minister of 
state and a cabman, but it is reserved for minds as subtle as that of 
the C. P. to distinguish between the driver of a four-wheeler and 
him who steers a Hansom. 


Sec. 2.—CoNnceRNING THE DirrereNtT KiND3 OF CLERGYMEN, 


**Oh, comfortable friar !""—Romeg and Juliet. 


ry ° . \ 

[ite more seriously disposed among our readers vA => 4 
will be relieved to learn that their C. P. is not going i a as 
to say a word about bishops. He don’t know any- ~~ { Y 


thing about them, and that’s the truth. He once 
spoke to a bishop (it was last Christmas twelve- 
month), but it was only to show him the way. Al- 
though the bishop in question was only a colonial 
bishop, the C, P. felt a wiser and a sadder man after 


the interview, and had not the heart to vothat mht \ 

to notice the pantomime to which he had been told \ 

off by the Editor of the Daily Teazer. Thisis all \ 
\ 


he kuows about bishops. But it is otherwise with 
the junior members of the profession. These | 

knows by heart; he can (if he may be permitted 
the expression) turn them inside out like a glove. 


Here are some of the principa) varieties :— 





’ 


1—Tue Vicar CoNTROVERSIAL.—This gecntle- 
man never was young; he was born about forty, 
imbued with the extremest views. He will be ob- 


bstinate 


served to possess a combination of the nose o 
with the nostril defiant, and his eves are vrevy, exce; 
the white, whichis red. He probably began hfe by 
keeping a school in which he did his own thrashing 
He is chairman of county 


—- 


ol magistrates, and 18 
adamant with poachers and with all scoundrels who 
dare to be hore less, 





2.—-Tne Curate Comic.—This isa species upon 
Which the social alembic (or crucible—wAicA is it *) 
has partially fail 1. hy ls Wes ke j enol h | ret 


= 


Church upon her emissaries. | 
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a certain love for the enjoyments of Vanity Fair, 
and is honest enough to make no concealment of it. 
He is seen oftener at theatres than at oratorios, and 
doesn’t hesitate to dance under the very nose (so to 
| speak) of his vicar. He can imitate cats, dogs, farm- 
| yards, and popular actors. He isa good stroke anda 
| capital bat, and he is great at village cricket-matches., 
He is, however, in his greatest glory when he is 
doing the “ patter ” ata fancy-fair wheel of fortune, 
or the exhibition of a plaid pig. 
3.—THe Parson ParticcLar.—This is the pet 
parson of the novelist. He is the gentleman who 
gets the largest share of slippers, braces and kettle- 
holders, in which respect, however, he finds a formid- 
able rivalin the next specimen, the Curate Conscien- 
tious, who is, nevertheless, an entirely different sort 
of fellow. The Parson Particular is a great buck 
in aserious way, and his clothes are faultless. He 
is careful not to hurt the sensibilities of his congre- 
gation by laying too marked an emphasis on the ugly 
words in the service, and it 1s a treat to hear him 
talk about “the world, the flesh, and the d-e—e-e-r-].” 





He is a great humbug, and an irritating specimen 
of his race. 
4.—THe Curate Conscrentiovs.—This is as 


good and harmless a fellow as ever breathed. He 
isa mild, quiet, good-hearted muff, who looks upon 
bishops, and indeed upon all constituted authorities 
of a superior kind, as old ladies Jook upon the Times. 
He has formed certain views of his own, however, 
which, on analysis, prove to be an ingenious amal- 
gamation of those uf the Episcopacy generally. 
He 1s great in all details of religious etiquette, 
and usually winds up by being a_ confirmed 
Puseyite. 
5.—THE Divine DEsPONDENT.—This is a gentle- 
| man who is so unselfishly busy with the sins of his 
neizhbours that he hasn’t a moment to devote to his 
,own. He has a poor opinion of the world generally, 
and especially of that portion of it which hasn’t 
time or inclination to visit schools” He is adamant 
towards Sunday excursionists, and he considers that 
for the perusers of Sunday newspapers there is no 
hope. He sometimes makes a lucky hit with an 
eccentric sermon, and forthwith becomes a sensation 
| preacher. He is the Church of England equivalent 
| for the St1GGINseEs of Dissent, wLich are depicted 
in the initial letter to this chapter. 








| SONG OF THE PIEMAN. 


} 
| MINE are viands for the lowly, 
Meagre dishes, little dress’d ; 
And the guests around my table 
Make a banquet seldom bless’d. 
| Through the strife and through the turmoil, 
By the haunts of busy men, 
Up and down the noisy tavern, 
In and out the smoky den, 


Now and then the proud and haughty 
Dog me with a stealthy tread; — 
| And the widow makes a relish 
With a crust of parish bread. 
Here and there the ragged urchin 
Pleads and follows at my hee), 
And the mud-bespatter’d penny 
Buys the ghost of half a meal! 


Yesternight a famish’d stranger 
Beckon'd from the brazen hell - 
Ah! her face I well remember— 
She was once our village belle! 
So I plod; my homely banquet 
Ever ready is for all: 


| Yet, oh God! in house and hovel, 
Famine crouches by the wall. 


“T amt determined not to leave you any longer in kness,” 38 
+) + ‘ ! - ” 


lea vy serine ¢ ; } 
iif hI Puen Fr said PLasO sali}. 
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POUNDED, UNPOUNDED, AND EXPOUNDED. 


Ir has been stated rather frequently of late years that the school- 
master is abroad. in our opinion, it is high time he returned to this 
sountry, for he is very much needed. Thus, a week or so ago, Lorp 
HAgTixGToN said in a letter addressed to Mr. CoBpEn :—“ I take 
the earliest opportunity of expressing publicly my regret for having 
unintentionally attribut ed to youa remark in your speech at Rochdale 
which you did not make.” On reading the above, we rubbed our 
eves, “A remark in your speech at Rochdale which you did not 
make!” Every one is well aware that Mr. CoBpDEN did not make 
Rochdale—":ocadale made him—but we all thought he recently made 
aspeech there. LorD HARTINGTON, however, tells him he did not. 
“Your speech at Rochdale, which you did not make.” Then, if the 
speech was not made, how could Lorp HARTINGTON think of 
attributing to Mr. CoBDEN a remark init? Are the laws of nature 
reversed, and can nothing contain something, just as, according to a 
pretty general opinion, something—a lord’s head, for instance—may 
now and then contain nothing? Or did Lorp HarTINnerTon desire 
toimply that Mr. CoBDEN did not make the speech himself, but that 
some one else made it for him? Such were a few of the thoughts 
which at first flashed through our bewildered brain. On consideration, 
however, we fancied LorpD HaRTINGTON was merely, or simply— 
very simply—unable to express correctly what he meant, and that, 
had he been capable of so doing, instead of the nonsensical jumble 
we have quoted, he would have written—* A remark which you did 
not make in your speech at Rochdale.” This at any rate would have 
been intelligible. But \[rk. CoBDEN’s correspondent is a lord, and a 
celebrated ex-Secretary for Foreign Affairs taught us years ago that, 
however proud they may be of their relations, noblemen do not, as a 
rule, care much for their relatives or the position the latter occupy, 
while they are utterly indifferent to their antecedents. But it is not 
to the upper classes that this contempt for grammar is confimed. It 
is evident, froma recent correspondence in the Zimes, that though our 
farmers may know all about a five-barred gate, they have a most in- 
distinct idea of a good style. A short time since a gentleman, signing 
himself “ W. E. W.,’? wrote to the above journal to say that gorse is 
excellent food for cattle. Hereupon another gentleman, under the 
pseudonym of “ ScssExX,”’ inquires how gorse cam be ground “so as 
not to be injurious to the mouths of the animals.” He then adds—we 
quote his words exactly—“It was an old custom in the west of 
England so to feed cattle, but of late years it has fallen imto disuse 
entirely for the want of a machine capable of reducing it to a pulp.” 
Surely this is a pu/pable error. “ It” (the “ custom”) “ has fallen into 
cisuse”’—that we can understand ; but when “ Sussex” goes on to say, 
"entirely for the want of a machine capable of reducing it” (the 
. custom” again) “to a pulp,” we are fairly puzzled. A custom may 
fall into disuse, but how it can be reduced to a pulp we have yet 
‘o learn. ‘The next gentleman who rushes into print on the 
sudject is a Mr. W. Munro. He informs us that gorse is 
cither thrashed on the barn floor, “or pounded by hand in the 
omginal stone mill of our ancestors—a kind of rough, large stone 
mortar of the chemist of the present day.” 
orizmal * stone jug” of our ancestors was Newgate, and now 
We ind that their original “stone mill” is the “rough, large stone 
nortar of the chemist of the present day.” But who is that chemist ? 
‘si! CORBIN, oris it BELL? Perhaps Mr. Munro will enlighten 
vs ou tals point, so that, when we do rear cattle on gorse, we may 
“tow where to apply for the proper mortar in which to pound the 
gorse, and, if we liappen to hurt our fingers in the process of pound- 
‘48, 10f the proper plaster also. 
o 20 uncommon thing to see the “ hard” Highland pony cautiously 
,P Uumseif to the prickly shrubs uncut and unpounded. If this 
“¢ true, and we have no reason to doybt it, we consider the High- 
‘and pony to be the very reverse of “hard;” in our opinion he is re- 
markably soft. 
wo = now writes again to the Thwnderer. From his second 
Wag. a oe inclined to put him down either as a madman or a 
chaff it? ee says: “The way in which I prepare gorse 18 to 
he Was cha , oe at first, it was his readers and not the gorse 
read #3 an @ re-perused his words, for we thought we had not 
woes, tt correctly. But we had; there was the sentence: “The 
>. Which T prepare my gorse is to chaff it.” We endeavoured to 
ROPE sy him doing so. We fancied that, politely taking off his hat, he 
a perhaps address the proposed substitute for hay, oats, and 
ane, lus: “You, a shrub! You are nothing but a regular 
at: Ido not believe in you! T give you to my cattle! I'll see 


ee 


, 
' 


i 

vou fac , : 

W's me r Urst, as a matter of gorse!” But we had mistaken “ W. E. 

sen ten, ee for, On our reading further, we found that in the next 

made i th says: “And this is done” (the chaffing) “ by a cutter 
€ purpose, with strong knives which cut as small as the 


We know that the 


FUN. 























Mr. Munro further states that it | 
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eighth of an inch. In this form all stock will it!” Bat what 
The cutter ? Will they ? Then all we have to tate is caine 
well such a course of steel may agree with cattle, we do not believe a 
medical man would prescribe it for any of his patients, unléss he 
wished to enable them to cut their stick from this world in double 
quick time. 

We know that “ W. E. W.,” “Sussex,” and Mi, Mewno will not 
consider we have been indulging in gorse remarks, We are much in- 
debted to these gentlemen, for they have furnished fresh food for 
thought, just as they assert they can supply it for cattle, and we have 
no doubt they can manage their sheep-pens better than they can 
handle their quill-pens. The question is: Will gorse answer? If it 
will, we shall be delighted to insert its reply in our next week's 


| number. 
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OUR BACHELORS’ PARTY. 
To the Editor of ee Fun.” 
Eatine and drinking 
The whole of the day— 
Never once thinking 
Who was to pay— 
Chine, turkey, and beef, 
Plum-pudding, mince-pies 
(Forgetting what grief 
Would be caused by their rise), 
Ale, porter, and stout, 
Of the very best sort, 
Gin, rum, and brandy, 
Both sherry and port, 
Marsala, champagne, 
Passed freely about, 
And a bowl of hot punch, 
With Christmas ran out. 
Then we hastened to bed, 
To sleep “ to essay,” 
Unable to touch 
A morsel next day ; 
Felt as sick as a dog, 
As weak as a cat, 
As dull as a log, 
As limp as a mat; 
Cursing our folly, 
Declaring no more 
We'd act so absurdly 
(We'd done this before) ; 
Abusing the good things, ‘ 
With oaths deep and hearty ;~ \ 
Such were the etlects 
Of eur bachelors’ party. 


— ae ee ee 


THE SONG OF THE MINOTAUR. 
(The tune is, of course, familiar to ou¥ Readers.) 
I 


I’m afloat, I’m afloat, and triumphantly ride, 

On Old Father Thames’s thick, mud-bearing tide, 

And when, by next Autumn, I’m ready for sea, 

What ship ever launched will be equal to me ? 

My plates are the strongest the world ever saw, 

They’re hammer’d, and welded, and roll’d without flaw : 

I’m one compact mass from my deck to my keel, 

And my “ lines” the most exquisite beauty reveal. 

Quick, quick, fit me out, and I think you will find, 

I’d soon settle La Gloire, if I felt so inclin’d; 

Up, up with my steam! let me roam o’er the sca! 

I’m afloat! I’m afloat! there’s naught equal to me! 
II, 

If war should break out, by no numbers deterr’d, 

I'll vo into action and fight “like a bird.” 

What matter the odds? I will prove once again 

That England still rules, as she has rul’d, the main; 

And though iron may form what’s entitled my “skin,” 

There'll be stout hearts of oak as a “backing” within, 

And these, as I’m ready, if needful, to show, 

Will beat all the iron e’er forged by a foe! 

Let him cover with metal his fleets if he will, 

The mettle of Britons shall vanquish him still; 

And England, old England, securely may sleep, 

While afloat, while afloat, I keep guard o’er the deep ! 
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LAY DOWN HERE?” 
My— hic —Gco’ FELLAH, OVER 
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scarcely be more tired at the final fall of 
the curtain than are now the feeble fingers 
of the newspaper notice-writers, who have 
been flooding the broadsheets with their 
elaborate chronicles of the scenes and stories 
of each Christmas novelty. Few think of 
what our busy brethren of the quill have to 
go through during the “holidays,” disen. 
tangling threads of complicated plots, ex. 
plaining the inexplicable, expounding the 
unintelligible, and exploring remote subur- 
ban regions, which only at this season echo 
with the footfall of the critic; ears and 
eyes aching with disme] puns and dazzling 
transformation scenes, throats parched with 
choking clouds of stage-dust, and olfac. 
tories filled with fumes of red fire; the very 
names of the pantomime personages having 
to be repeated so often that they at last 
make one shudder to look at, and the sight 
of a board-bill with corpulent capitals in 
vari-coloured ink sends a cold shiver through 
the frame as it encounters the gaze of the 
gentleman who “ does the theatres ;’’—these 
are some of the symptoms of pantomime. 
phobia, for which no cure can be found 
except in rigid abstinence from pen and ink 
for lengthening days to come. 

For magnificence of embellishment Sind- 
bad at Drury bears away the palm as tri- 
umphantly as the Great Roc does the ad- 
venturous sailor of beloved memory from 
the Diamond Valley. No more startling 
effect has ever been contrived than this to 
fix itself deeply in a schoolboy’s memory, 
and never was a more brilliant ballet-scene 
ever devised by BEVERLEY than the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, with the rushing waters 
of the Nile leaping into light and splashing 


'*in silvery spray over the craggy rocks of a 


real African precipice. The transformation 
scene is the usual combination of brilliancy 
and taste, but this will be recognized as the 
greatest triumph of the artist. ‘The ballet 
is not only good in execution but novel 
in design, which is really the most extra- 
ordinary among the wonders of the world 
set forth in the opening. Tou MaTtTHews 
—it would be downright discvourtesy to call 
him Mr.—must be invaluable to the author 
for the great service he renders by his stout 
limbs and lungs that show no trace of Time’s 
weakening hand. Muss Lizzie WILMORE 
could hardly evince more will-power as 
Sindbad, which she plays charm-ingly, but 
she might advantageously take a few lessons 
in “bold speaking” from the sonorous elo- 
cutionist who makes every line of the mer- 
ehant ALI apalpable reality. Little MASTER 
Percy ROSELLE, who embodies, in the 
fullest sense, the Old Man of the Sea, 38 
really a vreat actor— the small body seems to 
enshrine the soul of Garnick, and he revels 
in the taste of the wine-cup like a pigmy 
SARDANAPALUS. A capital harlequinade, 
with a delicious little drummer, the 
real dramatic clow@ing of Bo Leno, the 
brisk fun of C. Lavri, the excellent 


pair of pantaloons, Bi nnes and Morrts, and the intelligent won- 
der-working of CORMACK, the harl “quin, who has invented a most 


of Folly. the 


no smack about them 


~” 


“ T’_u drop you a line 


Ludgate-bull, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WH} 


ingenious combination of cards, personified by a pack of pretty girls, 
form a supplement to the opening which should certainly not be 


' 

a ‘ missed by those who fan 
| Hungr® London, like philosophising ToucusTong, exclaims, “ It is vet eal ) 
i . 


meat and drink for me to see a clown,” and the appetite will grow by 
| what it feeds on until the holidays are over, till the populace have 
| become equally satiated with pantomime and plum-pudding, and till 
| Dr. Birci’s smart cane rattled over the shoulders ofa slow-thinking ; “WHat are Tire \ 
scholar, will work as many unsuspected wonders as harlequin’s bat boat!” 
smacked over the bare back of the stage. 
hands that are gleefully giving a welcome to every fresh caperiny | trout. 


y the pantomimes of the present day have 
the old GRIMALDI period. 
THe Opp MAN. 


LD Waves Sayine ?’”—*“ Man the life- 


———— in. 


one = | «6comicality of the motley merry-makers can 
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THE PROCESSION 





OF PANTOMIME. 
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AT THE PLAY, 


AT this season of the year a playbill would seem to be one of those | 


things which no fellow can make out without putting at the top “the 
best pantomime in London.” 


| exactly in the same words and precisely in the same place as long as 
| we rernember, but as the truth of such an assertion can only be told 
| by one, it shows how much the bills of every other establishment are 


| the present times give us proof. 
| all know what is best for ourselves, but we all know, more or less, what 





to be always safely re-lied upon. This was some time a paradox, but 
It is by no means certain that we 
we like best to see, and it is a pleasant confirmation of the existence 
of so many opinions among so many audiences that every pantomime- 
presenting place of amusement is at this moment brimming with a 
pantomime-loving public, and that at each place the number of times 
that hands are brought into acclamatory contact would be found to 
present very little variation. 
transformation scenes—so called, perhaps, because they are generally 


The line has annually re-appeared | 





| to be drawn from this is not exactly encouraging to those who fancy 
| they have more largely ministered than the rest to the mirth of the 
season, but it is curiously corroborative of a certain average of plaudits 
| being produced by thesecombinations,which would furnish some valuable 
suggestions to tllose who desire further to pursue the theory advanced 
| by tbe author of “The History of Civilization.” The Christmas 
| philosopher, willing to partake of the irrational amusement of the 
| period, may find now sermons in those tones that never reach his 
ears, books in the running box-keeper’s hands, flaming tongues of 
tinsel in trees that have no root anywhere but in the painting-room, 
and a tolerable amount of good in everything that he sees anywhere. 
Needful is it, however, for all who would arrive at this blissful 
condition of viewing harlequinades through rose-coloured spectacles 
to be accompanied by a lively lad and a brisk digestion. Al] happiness 
is only to be obtained on certain conditions, and even in the enjoyment 
of a comicality of this class there can be no exemption from a stern 


Whether it be the gas and glitter of | law of nature. 


The Covent Garden pantomime of St. George and the Dragon, 


of the same unvarying kind—the scenic splendour of the ballet, the | has a magnificent scenic representation of “The Hall of Chivalry,” 
humour with which the red-hot poker is handled, the buffoonery of | which Mr, GRIEVE, a famous name in the old Covent Garden bills, 


the clown, or the buffeting of the pantaloon, something at every house 


| has literally made the most of, as it embraces the whole extent of the 


is found, at various periods of the evening, to excite the concussion of | stage, and‘thus shows the strength of its resources, and the falsity of 
the palms. Having studied the statistics of the subject, it is satisfactory | the old proverb which asserts it is only the weakest that goes to the 
to learn that the peals of applause thus gained from different sources | wall. The English champion is Mr. W. H. Payne, of course, and 
amount in the aggregate to about the same result. The conclusion | the little Paynes at his back, F. Payne and H. Payne, as harlequin 
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Mr. Pact HERRING isa 


and clown, are nothing to complain of. 
» anatomical construction of 


deliciously doddling pantaloon, and in the 
the sprites there is so much flexibility that one might expect to go to 
The new operetta of Fanchette is a re-version 
piece from which Mk. MADDISON MoRkroNn 
iding,” a Haymarket farce of fifteen years’ 
ayo. It now suppli 1¢ libretto to some pretty music, composed for 
it by Mr. Levey, from whom the town will eagerly look a 
some more ambitious work ere lony, induced by the fresh - i sparkling 
melodies herein given Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. H ARRISON 
share some effective songs between them, and the “ vote by ballad ” 
has satisf; actorily divided the claims of the new candidate to be 
admitted a member of the honourable but unfortunately not very 
numerous society of British mus 
The Princess's 
ever heard : 
the cradle that is not 
became the dwelling 


about them. 
rit: al r ren 


mis 8 Spline 
of the orig 
took his “ Trumy cl a. 


Clans. 

lace to take every child to that | 

ircely a story sung over 
The mighty shoe that 


?* 


ess's is emphatically a | 
nursery rhyme, for there is se 

elaborated into a scene 
of the « yd dame with the bewildering superfluity 
of progeny is really vous. 1 little hi sping critic, aged six, pronounced 
“ boot-iful,’”’ and the lake of re al water into whic h the staywe 1s trans- 
forined at th eend of the openiny is admirably managed, and obviously 
suyyestive of o'erflowiny ghtly. As everybody in ope ning 
and harlequinade deserve equal praise, it must sutlice to say the 
manayer is making Chmnstmas audiences jolly every night with a 
uberal supply of spirit and water. 
The S trand has vot Miss MARIE 

of her old and young admirers, and in the 
Kurydice she Saucy as 


nouses Lil 


W LLTON back avain, to the delight 
burles jue of (J phe us and 
ever, tl pre- 


’ 
sted than usual by the 


a 


looks as smart and iouvgh these 


Gouunant characteristics are more se\ rely té 


SUrroundiny r resentatives of the classic personages introduced being 
aspiring rivals in both respects. Miss ADA SWANBOROUGH 18 @ 
vision of fi ile loveliness only to be dreamed of, and such a dazzling 
j ’ try as the looped-up robes of the daughters 
of Young Greece reveal can hardly be looked at without winking. 
APOLLO'S temple, which forms the golden glittering climax, ts sug- 
rest the yin the Bank having been taken to spread over 
thi ene-painter’s canvas, and that this would sufhicientiy account 
rt ite ri i rate of < unt 

AsTr t r } t ter -scr] r its transformation, 
with fais rea escel from a temple of 
t md wr it t Peri-winkles of the 
Vivari ithe Z i (ar is In consideration of the tempera- 
tur li rees below freezing point they have 
red fi ike off the chill, i delighted foreiyners, who do 
ire 1a it the u f water generally, exclann, “ £au | 
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SONGS OF THE FISH-GROWERS. 
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MODERN HISTORIES IN VERSE. 


No. 3.—THE OUTBAGED MAJESTY OF THE 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


OR, 


Ranpom Reapines oF Traitorovus Traits, Past Passages aANp 
PRESENT PROSPECTS, 
oF 


THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 


A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 


SECTION THE First. 
ITis inauguration as President on the 20th December, 1848. 


SILENCE! silence everywhere ! a silence vast and deep, 
Like the solemn, silent stillness of death’s all-subduing sleep. 
And the troops with anxious faces stood motionless and dumb ; 
Hush'd briefly ‘hen ( for ever soon) the French Assembly’s hum, 
"Twas in chill and du!l December, and the swift on-coming gloom 
Was an omen, then unheeded, of French freedom’s hapless doom. 
Were there none among that body, like the Augur Priests of old, 
Who could read the coming future and its murderous page unfold ? 
None! or if there were they spoke not! all were silent in that room, 
And the lampsall feebly struggled with the swift on-coming gloom. 
The President rises ; he speaks, words flow 
From his lips in sentences solemn and slow ; 
Sentences ! aye, but no hearers could know 
Their result would be terror, and bloodshed, and woe! 
® * . * * * * * 
* * * * * * * . 


He announced the selection, 
By ballot election, 
Of LovisN \FOLEON, to be then and there 
Installe 1, with due pomp, in the President’s chair. 
There was anxious confusion ; apassage was clear’d ; 
The nour had arrived! and the MAN soon appeared ! 
With Jewish nose, and narrow brow, 
Small snaky eyes whose flashings show 
(As molten lava gleams below 
The dread abyss, with lurid glow, 
Before an Etna’s mighty throe 
_ Rains death around) the lengths he’d go 
To fain an end: he reach’d the tribune, made his bow, 
And though by nature subtle, slow, 
His eneryy o’ercame his sloth 
As ‘solemnly, and nothing loath, 
With LIps ALONE he took THE OATH, 
An oath to serve the nation: keep intact 
The French Republic, as a glorious fact ; 
The people’s rights to rev’rence and defend, 
Alike from foreign foe and traitor friend ! 


| dence. 


An oath, scarce made ere broken : Ais ner? breath 
To keep that oath had doom’d himself to death 
(To have, ere axe his felon neck had press’d, 
The Badge of Honour torn from off his breast), 

A doom more sternly just, more richly earn’d, 

Had never been, since ADAM’s sons have learn’d 

To be ambitious—false—to rob and lie— 

To honour rogues and worship perjury. 

He took the oath! nor yet with that content, 

The innate vileness of the man found vent 

In words uncall’d for—words so smooth and pure 

That e’en his foes fell victims to the lure, 

And all believed (save one who had resign’d,, 

With the calm grandeur of a noble mind 

And honest self-control, that mission high) 

His bearing was too grand TO CLOAK & LEEK 
Deluded fools! he did but act a part, 
Lied with his /ips, and scorn’d you in his heart, 

But hear him! let him speak! “The tribune’s right 

Is yours,” MARRAST exclaim’d with air polite, 
Then from those lips, so recently profaned, 
Pour’d forth the protestations of unfeign’d 
Attachment to the laws that then obtain’d; 
Respect for him, who previously in pow’r 
Had kept France glorious to that present hour, 

He said his oath should ever guide his will ; 

That, as a man of honour, he'd fulfil 

His sacred duty— would regard as foes 

To France, himself, and Liberty, all those 

Who strove to change, by lawless word or deed, 

That which the great French People had decreed. 
He paus’d; he ceas’d, and then a vast grand shout, 
“Long live the great Republic,” loud rang out— 
A roar as when the wind-toss’d waters reach, 
And spend their fury vainly on the beach. 

So lond, so long the shout, none heard the cry 

That burst from thy rent heart, oh Liberty! 

(Yet, three years thence, the echo shrill and clear 

Of that wild wail chiil’d ev’ry mortal ear, 

’Mid anguish’d groans that marked “ the night of fear !”} 


Guiltless of mortal passion’s ebb and flow ; 

Conscious of wounds, that laid their honour low, 

The sullied lilies hung their heads of snow ; 

While Gallia’s guardian spirit saw with woe 

Her once proud Eagle—now—a carrion crow !! 
(To be continued.) 


—» 


“LONDON ASSURANCE.” 
centing pro- 


“Tne Insurance Record observes that several offices in the City are 4 
posals for an insurance to a large amount on the life of the ah ’ Or THE 
Frencu. The risk is being divided amongst French and English offices, and the 
total amount of insurance is £200,000, - 

So the Emperor is insuring, is he ? His assurance is like his impu- 
He is making an investment of his wife, but will he insure 
his own Dinan-sty ? We don’t think there are many oflices that 
would accept his policy, even after his having tried to better his 
constitution with a congress. He is a bold man—“ Give him rope 
enough and he’ll make a hemp-eror of himself” is his motto—but we 


would not accept him at our office. 


A THISTLE FOR A DONKEY. 


° ° . . ‘ ‘opda _» 

A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself a “Froze-out G unde ner, 

S 7 , r , . - 4 , ‘ 
wants to know if the words under the Scotch Thistle or Carduus 


: . : . ’ } . 
Renedictus are descriptive of that plant, or if not, of what other? 
The words, he says, are ‘“‘ Nemo me impune lacessit. Of course they 


apply to the “ lettuce alone.” 


: ¢ oe "arn onine ¢ 24 
RAT-I0CINATION.—There is 2 propos il—we were goin 0 — 
“afloat,” but the word does not apply to such underground proceed- 
ings—to make a railway beneath Oxford-street to join Farringdon- 
a . J : 
street and the Marble Arch subterraneously. ; 
strongly objected to by the inhabitants—of the 
sewers—because it will be such a terrible rafs-zia upon them. 
INTENSITY OF THE Frost.—An old lady in Pimlico declares that 
NTENSIT ic 
the other morning her milk was actually “ skimmed’ over. 
Exact.y s0.—The “Old Year” went out with rain; and may, 
ae PI ; 7 s : ed ; 
therefore, be said to have left us “ piping his ey e”—his sigh ! 
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| WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Buried, 30th of December, 1863, 







Breens the pale cheek of December, 
With a dying flush of gold; 

Smile of light upon the coflin, 
Summer warmth upon the mould, 








Men and women look their saddest, 








































And in solemn hundreds stand ; 
One of England’s best hath taken 
Journey for the Silent Land. 


Ilis were gifts of princely order, 
Hfis was metal thrice refined; 
Ile had grasp’d a ducal peerage 
In the Senate-house of Mind. 


Fitting ’twas for such as he, 
Who in life had written bravely 
’Gainst the world’s frivolity. 


- . . ' 
Very quict was the burial— | 
From the under-current baseness, 
Ife, the lving mask had torn; 
He, on meretricious seeming | 
| 


ifurl’d the lances of his scorn. 


But the rij ple of his satire 
Flash’d no cold, and cruel gleam ; 


Jlundred-hearted love was flowing 
Deeper down the genial stream. 


it Lo ri 


Very quiet was the earth-bed | 
Hollowed for his dreamless rest ; 

With the People they have laid hin— 
They have chosen for the best. 


Save the words of holy import, 
Young 8 We—“Ny rosnicco JARS EMPTY AGAIN, Many Ts BE YOU sth | Not e’en whisper’d words were said ; 
PLY YoUR YOUNG MAN, El Labour’d and unsteady breathing, 


ee 


EK SMOKES Was our Requiem for the dead. 


CIGAI HE DOES. : . 
E* As the wind thro’ tops of fir-trees 
Sweeps with sadly sighing wave ; 
| di Dr So our love for him departed 
STEAM—EDAX RERUM., oe ee eee. 
Trembled round his quiet grave. 


WiaT is to become of us 2? We shall all be turned out of London soon to make room 


Bf ania oe ‘ ; y i. 
, } nere 7S S¢ ry) enenkin«e silence 
fur the railroads. IJlere’s a parayraph to set one thinking : here was solemn, speaking silence, 
Wanving on t} ft. brivht air: { 
oy ‘ three fst Ola - ] ' : mn Southwark. for slanyiny on the Soil, OP y it alr ; 
‘ rhs That i i prara : ’ . . ’ ' a *s ¢ ’ © 
paro tial, buts ‘ en} il, pury ha n deterin : om s x : Till we gave a low-voie’d chorus, 
+) ’ ‘ ; 4 t . = } nm tak ‘ wn, and niv >» hous left tandiny rn ost 
‘ > , vir ‘ly’ } a aes oy 1 
1? t 1 thie ‘ ition of St. Thomas's Hl pitai, | >the { niversal Praver. 
having! | int ‘ rn! 1 | 
; > | Peothap Ly siphné c voul - ~Atneace 
Atos . th . r ’ nt, \ tea mist be du ed het forth = eo) eq Pb: wer Khyvnuits of storied greatne > 
c} tly t ( [ ‘ Wailer but t { rao NAACS I lo t rave-yard mournin;s? Came, 
: ° , _ 
i , ‘ ry r, . 4 ° ° 
heard t ' Low Ko J -_ Came to see a chieftain buried— 


ltich in heart, and high in fame. 


These were they who knew the inner 


Phalanx of the tender memories, 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 72.—JoHN Russet, K.G., P.C., Earn RvssExt. 


A LITTLE man, although a great man; Eart Russet, better | mean what he really says. 





179 
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SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION. 

THE BisHor oF Lonpon is calling on le to “ i : 
wards the spiritual destitution of Lon on.” Of pin ng ne em 
What he intends is to relieve that 








known to the world as Lorp JoHN of that ilk, has contrived to reach | spiritual destitution—but Bishops are obliged to be guarded in their 


out of the last century into this. 


little RussELL was to create such a great stir in the world. 

He entered the House of Commons in 1813, and after a long service 
there was promoted to the Upper House with the title of Earl in 1861. 
In the interim he has held many offices under Government, not always 
with more credit to himself than satisfaction to the country. He has 
been at various times Paymaster to the Forces, Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, for the Colonies, and for Foreign Affairs. He 
even reached so high as to be once First Lord of the Treasury and 
President of the Council. 

He first took a decided position in 1819 asa supporter of Sir Francis 
Burpett, the mover of an annual motion on the Reform question. 
Soon after he became the head of the reforming party in the country, 
probably less from choice or aptness than fromchance. He, however, 
well sustained the position, and it was long before the public dis- 
covered what was really inside the lion-skin of Reform, At the time 
of his triumph it seemed that there was no position that he did not 
deserve and could not fill. Since then there are few posts that he has 
not held, but generally without desert, and almost always without 
ability. A Whig of the Whigs he was by some strange current 
carried down the stream cheek by jowl with the rosy-cheeked fruit of 
the tree of liberty, and some short-sighted people have been at times 
induced to cry out, “ Look how these apples swim.” This seems, per- 
haps, rather a cold estimate of his worth, but our readers must re- 
member that there is no benefit that he was compelled to confer on 

the cause of Reform in early days that he has not entirely cancelled 
the recollection of by his betrayal of the cause in later times. It is 
true that, seduced from the paths of Whiggery by a desire for distinc- 
tion, he became the parent of Reform, but he has certainly smothered 
his offspring as soon as it showed signs of healthy life. 

His career is the history of failures. Full of promise on paper—he 
is a model letter-writer—he succumbs before the test of action. The 
Papal Aggression, the Vienna Conference, these were opportunities for | 
any man of average intellect to distinguish himself. They only served | 
the scion of the BEDFoRD family as means for abasement. The acci- | 
dental benefactor of his country, he has wilfully injured her over and | 
over again, for as he is shrewd enough to gauge his own incapacity he | 
should have been patriotic enough to restrain himself from mischievous 
eminence. | 

As an orator he is slow, hesitating, and involved; yet at times he 
approaches cloquence. He is never impertinent, because he is too 
dignified, like most little men; and he is never savage, because he has 
not the genuineness and vigour of great men—menta!lly speaking. 

He wrote a novel that no one bought, a history that no one read, a 
draina that no one glanced at. The measures that have carried him 
en in their van have been big waves capable of floating an infinity of 
corks. The measures that he has wished to carry have been recurrent 
waves, enfeebled, refluent, noisy, and ineffectual. In his present 
position as j 


Foreign Secretary, by a vacillating policy, alternating 
bullying, and servile, he has brought the name of England into dis- 
repute, and the sooner he rests from his labours the more reason shall 
we have to be thankful. 





Epitaph 
On THE Otpv YEAR. 


1863 
Now has ceased to be; 
And since he’s no more, 
It’s 1864. 


“THE GIRLS THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM.”—The correspondents of 
the American papers report the presence of a great many women in | 
the Confederate ranks, and describe them as fighting with vast 
courage. The Federals have long been accused of a want of gallantry, 
but this makes them out very bad indeed, for their behaviour in battle 
frequently contpels the ladies to run after them, which is making them 
forget the delicas y of their sex. 

BeEaRDING THE BritisH LIoN.+-Jack is being compelled to shave | 
under his chin. This is very wise of the Admiralty, because it exposes 
his throat to the risk of inflammation. It probably arises from the 
belief of some land-lubber of a lord thinking that this will make him 
look clipper-rigged. 


' 


He was born in 1792, and was | language. 
rather small for his age. Few could have foreseen that such a very | two meanings. One applies to the state o 


| love THIERS. 


| sought for a minister in THIERS. 


2 il 


Now to our mind the words “ on destitution” have 
; f large and densely-crowded 
| populations without churches or clergy. The other applies to richly - 
| beneficed churches and clergy without any congregations, Within a 
_ gunshot of Bethnal-green there are instances of this latter destitution, 
| Bethnal-green being itself ‘an instance of the former class. Cannot 

the BrsHop OF LONDON persuade the REVEREND Manomer of St. 
Empty-pews in the City to go to the Mountain of misery which he 
might help to relieve ? We beg our readers to remember the double 
_Meaning—and yet, no joke—that lies in the words “ spiritual destitu- 

tion,” when they are importuned for the Bishop’s Fund. We would 
| not for worlds check true charity, but this episcopal scheme would 
| swallow up sums of money available for real spiritual and bodily dis- 
_ tress, when all that is required is a little readjustment of the Church's 
revenues, 











SISTE, VIATOR; 
OR, 
WE’VE COME TO HOLSTEIN! 
(Sung by the Federal troops at Altona.) 


By order of their Government the Danes have run away, 
And flight, instead of fighting, seems the order of the day ; 
So we’ll settle in Altona till the diplomats agree, 

To solve the little problem by the double rule of three. 
We've come to Holstein to give the Danes a warning ! 
We’ve come to Holstein and here we mean to stay, 

So give our respects to all the London protocols, 
We’ve come to Holstein and here we mean to stay! 


DUKE AUGUSTENBURG’S a jolly cove, we'll all support his views; 
If he doesn’t win the duchy, why he hasn’t much to lose ; 
So we'll gaily smoke our meerschaums and we'll drink our lager-beer ; 
For the motto of our Duke it is, “ Holsteiners, I am here !” 
We’ve come to Holstein to give the Danes a warning ! 
We've come to Holstein and here we mean to stay, 
So give our respects to all the London protocols, 
We’ve come to Holstein and here we mean to stay ! 
There’s England’s little diplomat, who’s always in a bustle; 
And Nap, who keeps his little game as close as any mussel, 
But in vain their soft persuasion, they may bully, bounce, or brag, 
For we've settled in Altona, and we never mean to war ! 
We’ve come to Holstein to give the Danes a warning! 
We’ve come to Holstein to keep the Danes at bay, 
So give our respects to all the London protocols, 
We’ve come to Holstein and here we mean to stay !! ! 
‘Our correspondent could not remember the last verse, in which the 
refrain bore reference to “ going on to Schleswig.— Ep. } 
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A PE-CULINARY GOOD IDEA, 


Tue Horse Guards have determined to encourage cookery in the 
army. It isa good step though a late one, for they have had the 
example of the French before them any number of years. The 
British soldier is absurdly helpless in his campaigns against hunger. 
Give him all the material and he—and not it—becomes stew-pid. 
Perhaps the slow-coaches at the Commander-in-Chief’s Ollice were 
afraid that if the soldier learnt how to make gravy he might offer his 
sauce to a superior officer. However, “ better late than never,” and 
though the French army has such a start, our fellows need not 
despair of kitchen’ them up some day. 





— -_— _-——— — 


“ON YONDER ROCK.” 

Tue Spaniards are wrath that England declined to assist at the 
proposed Congress of the French Emperor. Their notion was to 
demand the restoration of Gibraltar, and such being the ease, they 
have no cause to complain of our refusal. Surely we hada right to 
shy, when they were inclined to Gib, 

True LATEST FROM FRaNce.—Gvizor, it is well known, does not 
The latter says he sticks in the former’s Guizor, and 
the former says it would be a crying shame if the Ruler of France 
[The reader is requested to forget 
momentarily his pronunciation of French.) 
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Tompkins: 
somenow, see SIX MOONS!” 











WORSE THAN USUAL. 


-“]T SAY, OLE PLER, LOOK HERE, MOST ’sTRORNARY THING! *PEARS TO ME, TO PERSONS OF RANK. 
WeE cull the following charming ad- 
| vertisement from the supplement of the 
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A WELCOME TO A ROYAL BABE. 
January 8th, 1864. 


Crime, sweet bells, in the frosty air, 
Carry the tidings wide and far, 
Through the breadth of old England everywhere 
W here loving and loyal bosoms are. 
Chime, as you chimed in the early spring 
When the two young hearts were bound to each other ; 
As ye then for the fair young Bride did ring, 
liing now for the fair young Mother! 


Heir to love and a high renown, 
Welcome! Bud of our English rose ; 

A mighty kingdom, a splendid Crown, 

The Fates at your little feet lay down, 
Bright blossom amid the snows! 


A land of order, and settled peace, 
And liberty,—belted about with sea, 
Where Arts and Commerce alike increase, 
And Progress widens, and does not cease, 
’Mid a people that is free ;— . 
This is the land, whose diadem, 
Where spotless Honour ’s the brightest gem, 
Descends, oh Babe, to thee! 


Chime, sweet bells, in the frosty air, 

Carry the glad news everywhere 

That the true young hearts of the Royal Pair 

We love so well are blest with an heir! 
Chime, sweet bells! 


———_——SEE i 
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CARMINA ANGLO. 
‘CANINO ”-LATINA. 
ARDUA LINEA—(HARD LINES). 

A veri humerus dulci. 


FREDDATIS superas vela nam, 
Vili ma ri forte; 
Mi corpuszeva evi vor ! 
Vi rides his ?—anser me. 
FREDDAS mane vimen; alas! 
Mi gallis falsas plano, 
FREDDIS a curiam an as, 
Fori dol ve in vano! 





ARDUA LINEA—(HARD LINES), 
A very humorous dull sigh. 


FRED at his supper has veal and ham, 
Vile I may cry for tea ; 
My corpus ever heavy valks ! 
Why rides his ?—answer me. 
FRED has many vimmen; alas! 
My gal is false as plain-oh ; 
FRED 1s a cur, I am an ass, 
For I do love in vain-oh ! 





THE WINDSOR ‘“ GRIEVANCE.” 
If ’tis true that it’s always been held 
| _ “ part and parcel” 
| Of each Briton to do what he likes in 
| his “ castle,” 
| It appears rather hard, and absurd, too, 
| we ween, 
| To deny the same right in the case of 
| the QUEEN. 
' And if the officials—those over-worked 
| mortals— 
Find the “ fiat”? so hard, that their 
souls cannot brook it, 
They’ve got their redress; and from 
Windsor’s proud portals, 
In the words of the “ Vulgate,” they 
always can “ hook it !” 











Times :— 
sa CABMEN.—An umbrella, left in a cab which was taken to Lower Eaton- 
street from the Strand on Sunday night, the 27th of December, between 11 and 
12 o'clock p.m., is anxiously expected at 6, street, Strand, where a reward 
and the blessings of the owner await the honest restorer. The cabman, with whom 
a friend sat on the box, is earnestly requested himself to reflect, and to represent 
to his friend how great a comfort is an easy conscience, 

A cool piece of pious impudence that! A stupid person leaves an 
umbrella in a cab that did not take him (or her, and we incline to 
the latter supposition) to any particular address, and then by implica- 
tion accuses the cabman and his friend of dishonesty. Does the 
advertiser know the comfort of an easy conscience, after such a 
sweeping imputation as that? We have no doubt, though so much 
was spent on this advertisement, the reward would be but exiguous, 
however plentiful the blessings might be. 





A BALLAD FOR BENEDICTS. 


“Aman with £150 a year has no more right to have a wife und family than he 
has to keep a carriage and four or a pack of hounds,”—Letter in the Times. 


On! journal uncertain and shifty, 
Say what is the plan you'd pursue, 
Since men, on a hundred and fifty 
Who marry, are rash and unthrifty, 
Pray what would you have them to do? 


You sneer about “ Love in a Cottage,” 
With twenty pounds yearly for rent, 

You hint at cold water and pottage, 

And suggest that true love is mere dotage— 
Will you honestly tell us your bent ? 


Your morality not very nice is, 

We know that, despite your deceits; 
And your plan, to be plain and precise, is 
To drive England’s sons into vices, 

And her daughters out into the streets. 


SSS ee Le 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST., 
CHAPTER XI. 
Sec. 1.—THE PHYSIOGNOMIST AT THE PLAY, 


‘‘ The play’s the thing.”—Bishop Ken. 


EW people will understand what the Comic 
Physiognomist means when he says that the 
present season is, of all others, the least suited 
to the effectual study of physiognomical peca- 
liarities at the various theatres. But he will 
explain himself. And here the C. P. may 


under the necessity of expounding the mean- 
ing of obscure passages in his treatise. This 

is a pity, because he is really an intelligent 
person, and is quite capable of expressing himself with lucidity if he 
takes the trouble to think of what he is about to write before he 
aevually writes it. What he means by saying that the present season 
of the year is the most unfavourable of all to the theatrical student 





6f physiognomy is, that as the only ingredient in the night’s bill of | 


fare that is attended to is the pantomime, all faces bear the same or 
nearly the same expression—vacant and unreasonable enjoyment. 


Sxc. 2—Or tHe PEOPLE THE PHYSIOGNOMIST SAW AT THE 
PLayY. 
‘“‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.”—Mi/ton. 
THe C. P., who took up a position at 


Christmas-eve in orde¥ to be in time to 
secure a good seat on Boxing-night, 
reaped the reward of that forethought 
and patient dilizence which has ever cha- 
racterized him in his capacity as a public 
servant, by obtaining a seat in the very 
heart of the pit; and as soon as the pan- 
tomime commenced, not being able to 
hear a word that was being rumbled out 
of the cavernous masks on the stage, he 
was led to speculate on what it is that 
causes people to laugh at pantomimes. 





{ It can’t be that the 
jokes have the advantage of novelty, because they haven’t. When 
a@ young lady appears at the wing in a fashionable fur tippet, 
every child knows that that fashionable fur tippet will be stolen 
by clown before she reaches the opposite wing, and that she will 


walk off abstractedly without missing it. When a tinker appears on 
the stage we all know that clown is going to burn Society with that 
tinker’s hot iron. There isn’t a soul in the theatre who couldn’t 
write out all the incidents of the bedroom scene, the farm-yard scene, 
or the sea-side scene. So the C. P. is reduced to the conclusion that 
people laugh at a pantomime because they consider that to do so is to 
discharge a stern moral duty which everybody owes to Society. 

The C. P. is unfortunately situated. On his left is this stout man, 
who can’t laugh unless his legs are wide apart. To suggest to the reader 
that the stout man isa rate or tax collector would be to insult him 
with truisms. Let the reader observe the unfortunate condition of 
the C. P. on this gentleman’s right. The stout gentleman is a kind- 
hearted man and the father of a small family to boot, yet the ex- 
citing cause of his mirth is the smashing of an innocent little baby. 

On the C. P.’s right is a hearty laugher of another kind, repre- 
sented in the initial to this chapter. He is a bachelor, so his amuse- 
ment at the hideous crime is reasonable enough ; but he scrouges the 
C. P., who is thin and angular, and laughs down the C. P.’s back, 
Which gives that philosopher cold. 

Here is a good lady who is never seen anywhere 
but in the pit of a theatre. During the entire per- 
formance does this good lady munch captain’s 
biscuits ; ani the C. P. made a calculation and fownd 
that supposing that the good lady in question eat 
‘uree Captain’s biscuits every five minutes, she must 
cousume no fewer than one hundred and forty-four in 
the course of the performance. Assuming that 
each biscuit cost one penny, this gives us a sum of 
no less than twelve shillings spent in captain’s biscuits 
by one good lady in the course of a single per- 
formance ! 

This worthy man is probably the good lady’s 
husband. His enjoyinent is of a subdued description, 
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remark that he is constantly finding himself | 





















































































probably because his wife’s reckless extravagance in 
the matter of biscuits gnaws at his heart-strings. 
Yet he loves her, and would not willingly deny her 
anything. He does not often go to the play, but 
when he does he always waits conscientiously to the 
very last. So he can tell you the plot of “My 
Husband’s Ghost,” and ‘‘ John Jones,” and might, 
perhaps, even be able to enlighten the C. P. on a 
point which has much troubled him, viz., what 
becomes of the pantomime characters after the final 
scene? Are they restored by the beneficent fairy to 
their normal condition, or if not, why not, and how 
otherwise ? 

Ha! joy! Here is a discontented man. That's 
all right! He is a playgoer of the old school, and is 
disgusted because clown is not legitimate. He is 
angry that clown should be an accomplished violinist, 
and does not see. why that functionary should be the 
exhibitor of trained dogs and monkeys. These 
interpolstions, he considers, mar the legitimacy of 
the performance. They grate on the sensibility of a 
man who remembers GRIMALDI. 


HAPPY LAND! HAPPY LAND! 


Re-written by KING OTHO. 


Harpy land! happy land! 
How often do I think of thee! 
Though young GrorGe, though young GEORGE, 
Is king instead of me; 
Land whose sons mean shuflling lies, 
Think a moral beauty 
And repudiation’s prize 
As being man’s first duty. 


Happy land! happy land! 
*Tis only fcols their bonds who pay ; 
‘ When thou canst, try again 
oe Thy merry cheating way. 
Li, li, la, la, ete, 
Happy land! happy land! 
How often do I think of thee! 
t Though young GeorGE, though young GEORGE, 
Is kiny instead of me. 
He will hear the whole day long, 
While in Athens dwelling, 
Rows and fights, which—or I’m wrong— 
He’|l find some trouble quelling. 
Oh! happy land! happy land, ete. 


CAPITAL, INDEED! 
| REPRIEVEs are becoming tolerably frequent, and justice runs some 
risk in several cases of being altogether defeated by imadequate 
punishment. The retirement of an asylum is considered too light a 
penalty for murder; but any one who read the revolting cruelty olf 
the late execution at Chester, when a woman undoubtedly criminal, 
a matricide in short, was tortured to death, will quite understand why 
it is always possible to put in a protest against any execution with 
sufficient force to obtain a hearing. Guilty as that unhappy women 
was, she should have been spared the agony of those last moments~- 
agony that was bodily as well as mental, thanks to bungling which is 
hardly attributable to inexperience, but which we are loath to de oribe 
‘as the result of callousness. A spectacle more disgraceful to all 
officially concerned, and more calculated to debase and brutalize the 
lookers-on would hardly have been found in the bull-ring of Spain 
or the arena of Rome. 
————— 


“EXCHANGE; NOW BOBBY.” 

cuarded the British Museum in days gone by 
The police are to take up the duty, from 
received from the authorities. We 
ter revard for Jack Tars than 


Tue sentinels who 
are to be sent-in-clsewhere. 
information which they have 
Britons, of course, always have a greater —  tlent 
for soldiers, but we are nevertheless grieved to see those o-= 
fellows sent to the right about face by the sons of the Maryxzg. The 
only reason why the alteration has been made is, we und rstand, that 
a member of the Government thinks the soldiers out of place in front 
of the National Collection. He considers the British Moseum, like 


| SHAKESPEARE, is not for a sentry but for ail time. 
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LIKELY TO MEND MATTERS. 


Spinster Aunt (supposed to have an eye to the Captain herself) :—“ Axp mixp wuar I say, Lucy, I'LL HAVE NO FLIRTING 


with Caprain Firzwa._tzer. Your conpuct—— 


Lucy :—“ WELL, AUNTIE, DON’T BE CROSS, THERE’S AN OLD DARLING; I suppose you were once young yourself !” 





TOWN TALK. 
By tae LuNcHgeR aT THE Pcss, 

I UNDERSTAND that Lorp Etorn’s successor, Sir Jonnw Law- 
RENCE, accepted his appointment on the special understanding that 
he was not to be interfered with in his efforts to “ Christianize” 
India. Iam sorry he did not stay at home and “ Christianize” 
London, if the report be true. The horrors of the mutiny are chiefly 
owing to the proselytizing spirit of some of the English residents, 
whose notion of conversion is very like that of Prorgssor Lone- 
FELLOW’'s “Kino OLar,” when he offered his people the alternatives of 
beheading or baptism. Compulsory Christianity is hardly an equiva- 
lent for the disaffection it wil Genet, ad that is too high a price to 
pay even a LawgENcg, when we consider that it entails the risk of 
more Lucknows and Cawnpores. 


Tare isa new plan proposed to the Admiralty by a Mr. Lettcn 
(who of course will stick to them, and may bleed them), for coating 
our iron ships so as to prevent their fouling from barnacles and sea- 
weed. His scheme is to cover the iron with glass, but the error is 
transparent. In a battle the iron-clad would be in something like 
the position of a dweller in a glass house indulging in stone-throwing. 
Nevertheless, it is very necessary that some remedy should be found 
for this “ growing” evil. Misfortune is said to travel fast, but our 
hard ships are very slow sailers in consequence of the ill weeds that 
grow apace on their sheathing. 

Tae North-East London Rifles have had a dinner, which may be 
called a ee from the tavern where it was held in the City- 
road, LigUTENANT-CoLoNEL Mongy (who was not “tight,” as 
sometimes happens te his namesake in the city) was the founder of 
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the feast (which was arranged on a most liberal scale), and was pre- 
sented with a handsome service-sword. His health was drunk with 
great fervour, I read in the papers, and am not astonished, considering 
his generosity in standing the dinner. You know the old proverb, 
“ Crescit amor Nummi quantum ipsa peck-unia crescit.”’ 


So the Emprror oF THE Frencu has sent out as an ambassador 
the GENERAL FLEvRY, hitherto known chiefly from the stable nature 
of his appointment. It is curious ;—and mere strange still—he went 
on a mission of peace, not to proclaim hoss-tilities, which would be 
something in his line. It is very odd that some of our great states- 
men have been splendid judges of horse-flesh. Witness LorpD 
GrorGr BentTINcK—and there are lords of weight in both Houses 
who are deeply interested in handicaps. Is it because diplomacy 1s 
merely another name for jockeying ? 


Toe Ex-Kine or Napies is now raising 30,000,000 francs on 
his Roman property, a French banking firm having undertaken the 
advance. I'm glad to hear that he is going to his uncle’s, for the 
sooner all his convertible property is in pawn, the sooner he will be 
checkmated, As long as he can get a loan, he is not likely to leave 
Italy alone. His brigand partisans will look askew when they no 
longer look on scudi. 


Sratn’s-Payin’! Not that she is, but it isa good joke—at all events 
quite as good a joke. as to hear that the Peninsula in its penance il 
a dividend pay if possible. At any rate, there is a rumour that she 
thinks hersel legally and morally bound to pay her English creditors 
half the interest on her war debt which the Cortes, with uncommon 
cortes-y, quietly repudiated. I wish the English creditors may get 
it! And don’t they do the same ? 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


oR, 
Ranpom REapines oF Trarrorous Traits, Past Passaces &xp 
PRESENT PROSPECTS, 


OF 
THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 


A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS, 


SECTION THE SECOND. 
His Antecedents, 


Od, sacred Liberty! oh, Beatrice divine! how long 
Must thy fair form lie crush’d and bleeding ’neath this giant wrong ? 
How long must thou, to vile ambition’s cruel rock enchain’d, 
Promethean misery suffer, while this vulture—train’d 
To deeds revolting, base—thy prostrate sacred body rends? 
Oh, Spirit of the Future! say, how long shall he who blends 
The fox and serpent’s craft with foul hyena’s horrid thirst, 
Exist, exult, in infamy triumphant, yet accurst ? 
Hush ! from the outer world, above, around, 
An answer comes above the whirlwind’s sound : 
“The end approaches; PHaRraou found his grave 
In mid-career, beneath the Red Sea wave ; 
So perish tyrants—masters for a while, 
Then servants, dupes, and victims of their guile!” 
- * ae a a a 7 7 
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But who is he, this CaTaLtnex of France, 
This favour’d Nero of the goddess Chance ? 
What are his antecedents ? Which the page 
That holds his name ’mid heroes of his age ? 
What are his past exploits in paths of fame ? 
(Thou errest, Muse ! Ais paths are those of shame !) 
The son of Holland’s BonaparrTistT king, 
He made his first and unsuccessful spring ; 
His first attempt to grasp at pow’r siren Fi crime, 
Against the Pops, in Italy’s fair clime. 
Then, next at Strasbourg failing, craven fled, 
Leaving to justice the poor dupes he’d led 
To that emprise. No feelings of remorse 
His pliant conscience ever across. 
He took his pardon, own’d himself the chief 
Of traitor band, and feigned repentant — 
Then o’er the ocean, sought in foreign land 


The leisure to complete the crime he plann’d. 
Next, subtle ever, ventured to return, 

And crouch in feline watchfulness at Berne ;* 
And ‘neath the mask he can so well assume, 
Breath’d peaceful lies over a mother’s tomb ! 
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There’s next a little interlude—a comic masterstroke : 
The futile landing at Boulogne, that mild invasive ; 
With uniforms bought second-hand—tame eagle a 
There’s not in all Joz MriiEr’s book so jocular a 
As will record in history how sixty valiant cooks, 
Led by a man in little hat, and arm’d with cook’ry books, 
Came, with a little eagle—gilt—above a little flag 
And shouting “ Vive |’Empereur!” shook mone from a bag. 
Alas ! a transformation scene quite spoiled the little play ; 
So the Emperor (in posse) turned green and ran away. 
But neither change of countenarce, nor speed could save the sham, 
The mild, paternal government took care of him at Ham. 
e there five years of meditation pass’d, 
But chance or Satan stood his friend at last ; 
He stole a mason’s clothes (the happy knack 
To fill his pockets or to clothe his . 
Is one advantage he will never lack) ; 
And aaa in i — “he — a track,” 
Escaped from France, and reachi ngland’s coast, 
Became a member of that nt host 
Who seek asylum (when they do not dare 
To stay at home) in kindly Teletsladaivenan 
*T were not polite when ing of a guest 
To count his crimes, so here the Muse will rest ; 
Merely remarking that from some vast flaw 
In his consistency, Great Britain saw 
The exiled fugitive from outraged law, 
With staff in hand, a sworn-in-special stride, 
Eager to curb the mob that had defied 
The Crown with Chartist views—(though such agreed 
With his avow’d and much paraded creed ; 
Oh, lying spirit! most protean elf ! 
Bereft of dupes he would deceive himself). 
Again achange! His outlawry to — 
His sympathizing tailor stood his friend. 
Again in France! Republican in speech, 
He saw at length the prize within his reach ; 
Hence the first scene (pourtray’d with feeble pen), 
That earn’d the scorn of all right-minded men. 
* a * . » . 2 * * 
Rest briefly, Muse, then wing a weary flight, 
And track him down to realms of blackest night. 
(To be continued.) 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue following paragraph is going the rounds of the papers :— 


"In consequence of a special request, Mz. M. F. Torrxn had the honour of a 


rivate interview with their Royal Highnesses the 'arxce and Princess or WaLmts 
tt Frogmore, on Sunday, the 3rd, as we are informed by his publishers.” 


We take the opportunity of correcting a report which we have 
heard in several coat y There is not the least foundation for the 
statement that the Proverbial Philosopher has suffered a severe 
bereavement in the sudden and deeply-lamented demise of his 
trumpeter. 





“YE GODS AND LITTLE FISHES.” 

We thderstand that Mr. Turrgr, the brilliant author of 
“Cithara” (or the Lyre), is about to produce a volume of verse 
a propos of the birth of an heir to the Prince or Waves. It is to 
be entitled the Harp-oon, as a companion volume to the Lyre, and a 
delicate compliment to the Principality. 





A-PARURE-ENTLY 80! 


THE QueEN oF Sparn made the handsome present of 2 magnificent 
re of sapphires and brilliants to MADEMOISELLE Patti on her 
benefit night. The fair cantatrice is doubtless Patri-cularly delighted 


with the gift. 





VIVE LA GAIETE! 
Tae theatre maewe oy ny 5 has a corps de ballet 
of English girls, w ve made a 
re ly to seamed that the English ballet girl Poon 
in France, where they are not ye to er ewes 
Albion the perfidious. We most y ee oh 


ladies on the popular footing they can boast, 
to the Caen whom their plroustting is doing a good turn, 





success there, It | 
would 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 
No. 73.—Ricaanp Bernert, First Baron Westsvny. 


Every man who has kept his(sjeyeon Bernett must have 
watched his progress with admiration and interest. Without the 
aivantages of weomnestion ‘witt: the Gurys and Ex.iots, he has raised 
himself to the proudest position which an Englishman, out of orders, 
can hope to attain. ‘By the law of chance he could hardly expect to 
be the a and yet he has won the woolsack without cottoning 
to the Whigs. 

Like she etectonath eentury he was born in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and nothing;*but now he ‘has ten thousand a year—which is 
strange, secing that he was born with naught. 

His choiee ofa fession ~was peculiar. BeTHett is a name so 
closely connected with Divine worship ‘that we should hardly have 
been surprised had he selected the Church for the sphere of his labours. 
He selected other pastoral duties—those eonnected with bar-lambs, 
sheepskins, and woolsacks. His rise in his professioa was so rapid 
that no doubt many of his rivals wished, in defiance of geography, 
that BeTHELL was at Jericho. 

For a long time he supported the Liberal cause in the Lower House, 
where he was remarkable for the brilliancy of his eloquence and the 
keenness of his satire. He was so smart a speaker that he made his 
listeners smart too at times, and yet his delivery is soft, gentlemanly, 
and grave. 

He held with great credit the offices of Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, and Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatinate of Lancaster, 
in which last post hewas rightly looked upon as a great (LANKESTER) 
gun. 

He is, ‘to sum up his political creed, an adherent of vote by ballot, 
in favour of the abolition of Church rates, a friend of civil and re- 
ligious liberty and liberal measures generally. His reforms of the law 
have earned for him the gratitude of the country. He has in many 
instances extended to’the statutes a simplicity which was general'y 
confined to clients. In the year 2859 he was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, and‘entered the Upper House with the title 
of Baron Westbury. 

The flutter his ap ce ereated among the sedate and solemn 
nobles, and the wigging he gave the Tory lords, must still be fresh in 
the memory of all our readers. The great lights of the Conservatives 
were quietly snuffed out, and even the Ear, or DExRByY’Ss aristocratic 
nose was put out of joint. 

Loug may he continue to sit in the House of Peers 

**On wool he sometimes wishes in his ears.” 


While he is in the Upper House he will prevent the peers from over- 
looking the fret that they are very ordinary politicians and very ex- 
traordinary oraters. Their robes so often require a smarter trimming 
than mere ermine that we hope Beraxct, like Macpera ’ll “ bear a | 
charmed life.” Long may he be the living exemplar of those words | 
of Lonp ‘TuuRtow, in which he vindicated the honours of the peer- 
age conferred on legal excellence, and placed the aristocracy of genius, 
of intellect. and of learniag, above the accidental nobility of birth 
and wealth, 


A PRINCELY PRESSMAN, 


“Wer are informed,” says a contemporary, “that the DvKE oF 
AUGUSTENDURO is about to enter the ranks of journalism by supplying 
a feuilleton to the Pays. The subject selected for the first article is to 
be ‘ Travels in India.’” It is a funny notion for the person most in- 
terested in the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty to be 
sitting down quietly to write, instead of proclaiming his wrongs. Of 
course we are glad to welcome 4 prince to our ranks, but we must 
venture to hint that we wish he had not shown such a sharp preference 
for the Pays-ing part of the business. Hus choice of a subject, too, is 
rather peculiar, but perhaps His Royal Highness intends to give 
India proofs ef his fitness for the position he aims at. 


A OREEK EPICRAM. 
THERE was a young monarch of Athens, 
Of whom if ’tis true that he hath thence 
Just bolted away, 
Why, all we can say 
Ts, we think he is well out of Athens. 


eee ae 


A Porvran Arn.—The Parnce or WaLes’s heir. 


Apyice To aN Letsm Secrrtany.—Show us more of your father 
than the mere ‘Peel. 
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BLIND JUSTICE. 


THE cry is “Shame !’—the iron tongue 
Of deep-mouth d multitudes hath rung 
Throughout the startled land ; 
Millions of people have been led 
To fear that equity is dead, 
And law a rope of sand. 


It was not that we grudg’d the chance, 
By which one murderer ‘scap’d advance 
Before that ghastly press, 
Of reeking faces turn’d to see 
A brother in his agony 
Of hopeless wretchedness. 


We find that very wide-arm’d plea— 

That cloak for crime— Insanity, 
Stretch’d daily more and more ; 

But minds run hostile to a spell 

Which serves the powerful so well, 
And passes by the poor. 


a the people have been told, 
That strength of name and force of gold 
Hath serv’d one felon’s turn ; 
They mark the contrast with a scowl, 
And mutterings rise into a howl, 
And hearts with fury burn. 


At first the law was warped to save 

The gentle from a prison grave, 
And then was strain'd to kill. 

Beware! beware! a ruler’s hand 

Hath dash’d a blazing firebrand 
Against a nation’s will. 


Upon their heads beall the wrong 
Who force the weak to hate the strong, 
Though eloquently warn’d. 
For sense of justice, dread of strife, 
England hath pleaded for a life, 
And England hath been scorn’d. 


WHAT IS IT TO BE? 


Tae National SHAKESPEARE Committee having now been in existence 
some seven months, and having displayed its vitality by a good deal of 
internal disagreement, we may surely venture to ask what is going to 
be done ? Echo answers “the British Public,” and Echo is apparently 
right. It isnow getting near the time when some definite plan should 
be so far in progress as to be laid before the nation, but there is no sign 
of anything of the sort. We suppose we have a right to make a few 
guesses as to what is going to be done. There will be a statue, not in 
the least like the great dramatist, by one sculptor, who will be at 
once demolished by the adverse criticisms of his brother artists. 
It will be put up in some site where it cannot be seen, which 
may be an advantage— to judge from the style of our statues generally— 
and have bad Latin in the epigraph on the pedestal. We shall have 
a dinner perhaps, which no one will enjoy, followed by speeches for 
which no one will care; or we shall have a conversazione of whi 
everybody will be bored. We shall have dramatic representations 
which will be convincing proofs that »ve cannot hope to see SHAKR- 
SPEARE restored to the stage in our time, and that we should not 
care about him if he were. And we shall probably have some prize 
essay in verse or prose, which will do as much credit to literature 2s 
the Burns one did, and for which no person of any sense, talent, or 
position will dream of competing. 

Such is Fun’s prophetic sketch of some of the means which will be 
adopted when it will be far too late to carry even them out in a pro 
manner, to the honour and glory of nobody, and to the contempt—but 
surely not to the astonishment—of England. 





A very “Hanpy” FeL_tow.—Bamrevs. 

A Query.— Will it be necessary for the appointments of Dr. S1£vB- 
kine and Dr, Farre to be renewed? The tardy arrival of those 
gentlemen at the accouchement of the Princess or Wates justifies 
us in considering them at present as only her Royal Highness’s late 


physicians, 
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ST. JAMES AND ST. GILES; 
OR, 
OUR LEGAL GUARDIANS. 
A DraMA FREQUENTLY PLAYED IN THIS METROPOLIs. 
Act I. 


ScenE.—Piccadilly.. Time, 1 a.m. Policeman Q. on his beat. He 
looks carefully up. and down the street in the hope of discovering 
something that may be turned to account and profit by a careful Bobby. 


Observing nothing, he proceeds to soliloquise. 


*Tis now the very witching hour of night, 

Which is the words I heard a cove remark, 

When to the Wells I took my Mary Ann; 

She standing: treat for both. It’s precious dull 

A walking here ; and precious colc besides. 

T’ll have a smoke ; th’ inspector’s just. been round, 
And so all’s square at least for half-a-our. 


(Feels in his pockets for the necessary materials; A disappointed 
expression gradually steals over the policemanie* countenance as he 


discovers that he has no tobacco.) 
Hulloh! my eyes! thisis- precious go! 
If I aint left my baecer-box at-home ; 
And not a blessed public open near, 
From whence to-cadge a sezew and half-a-pint. 
But stay ! here: comes.a swell, and quite alone. 
(Looks round.) 
There’s no one near— 
(With intense earnestness). 
He is; he must be tight ! 
(Enter small'swell. Policeman knocks up against him, and then 
turns suddenly round on him.) 
Pou. Q.—I say, young feller, this won’t do, you know! 
You come along at once. 
§.. 8. (Thinking. itacase-of mistaken identity.) —You don’t want me. 
Pon. Q. (With a mixture-of sarcasm and truth.)--Oh, yes I do! 
You’re drunk. 
S.S.—Pooh! Nonsense! Bosh! 
Pot. Q.—I say-you are. I see it by your heye! 
(With an air of conviction, intended to show how useless it is to 
attempt to deceive a policeman on the subject of drink.) 
You’ve been a dining hout, and ’ad too much; 
So come along, or else I’ll swear that I 
Have in my dooty been assaulted. Now 
(S. S. looks round and sees nobody near.) 
It aint no use a-looking ; there’s no one near. 
S. S. (seeing through the policeman’s move, and wanting to get 
home, at once determines to submit to the coming extortion.)— 
I say, old chap, here’s five bob for you! 
Pot, Q. (pocketing the money, and turning suddenly civil.) —Sir, 
Do you want a cab? Allow me one to seek. 
You must be tired. 
S. S.—I’ll walk. (£vit.) 
Pot. Q.— Well, sir, good-night. 
Ha! ha! give me, I say, a West-end beat, 
Where lonely swells the Bobby always treat. 





Act II. 

ScENE.— Great St, Andrew's-street, St. Giles. Time, a winter’s night 
atll p.m. Enter a poor, travel-stained woman with two children, A 
kind-hearted passer-by, struck with her forlorn appearance, gives her 
@ penny, asa policeman suddenly emerges from an opposite public- 
house wiping his lips. Perceiving an) opportunity of distinguishing 
himself cheaply he rushes at her savagely. 

PoL. Z.—Begging again! Off to the station you 
And your two brats at. once shall go, my girl. 
Poor Woman.—Please, sir; I wasn’t begging; I didn’t ask 
The gentleman for money. 
Oh! of course ! 
. Now don’t you tell no lies; I saw you do’t. 
(Aside.) I aint took no one up at all to-night, 
And as of active officer the name 
, ae seek to gain—here goes. So come along. 
P. W.—Oh, please sir, don’t. They wouldn’t take me in, 
When at the house T sought to gain relief. 

Pot. Z. (Pushing her roughly forward.)— 

Drunk, begging and abusive. Fourteen days 
I'll get you at the least. 


Pou. Z. 


” Tuis word is strictly copyrightand patented ; likewise itis registered. Infor- 
mation om what terms it may be used to be obtained at 80, Flect-street. A liberal 
reduction made to professiona! mem: 











Oh! let me go! 
I'll never do it any more. I’ve walked : 
From Maidstone, and I’ve lost my friends’ address ; 
And all my money’s spent. 
Pot. Z.— A likely ‘tale, 
But one that you can to th’ inspector tell. 
So off you go! (Aside) This. mendicancy case 
Shall bring me nearer to the sergeant’s place. 
(Drags heroff, disregarding bravely the taunts of two very small 
boys, who ask him “ How about the cold mutten!”) 










AT THE PLAY, 


Mr. PHEtrs is an actor one might be; glad te see anywhero, but 
Mk. Paecps sitting for twenty minutes inmdark soliloquis- 
ing over a flat candle, with a wick whichobyiously wanted shortening 
as much as his speech, can hardly be considered’. pleasant object of 
contemplation. Yet this constitutes theentirefirstscene of the serio- 
comic drama which has appeared in the Durty Tane programme under 
the title of Night and Morn. There isso muelemeore taik than action 
in the piece, that if is not surprising the Times’ oritie should have 
considered the peried of the plot ought to: be:assigned te the time of 


TorquaTo Tasso. The solitary : | cell, after 
rising amid the applause of the audience-to the hearty 
welcome paid to the manager, who, for eigateem years sustained a 
series of Shakesperian successes at Sadlers’? Wells, sinks quietly back 


on the prison bench and becomes JULIagw® Dr: Vivanpr, whe has been 
imprisoned in solitary confinement for t years in the old state 
fortress of the Italian Duchy of Ferrara, ng formed a plan of 
escape by securing a rope to his barred window; he determines te go 
through with it, and in the next scene wedliave: am exterior of the 
prison, with the captive holding resolutely om to am-unusually long 
line atthe end of his speech, and dancing» hornpipe on 
the head of a retreating sentinel below mere his delight at 
finding himself so completely turned insidévouty he is told bya 
mysterious messenger that “ she” expects him, and the Itelian, making 
an unavoidable anachronism and an uni , declares ‘‘ she” 
tobe no bad judge. He is hurried off to Aer, and then he is 
found not to be Aim anticipated, andthe lady finds not only that Ae is 
not “ her own,” but that he finds what she finds is erroneous, Alto- 
gether, the first act presents the personal pronouns in very strong 
antagonism. Then the second act comprises a monk,a mystery and a 
menace ; and’ in the third act the monk is cleared off, the mystery 
cleared up,.and the menace clearly averted, through JULIAN, who 
had married a lady who had married another, who had become Duxr 
oF Ferrara, proving to be the real Duke or Frreara, who had 
nearly married another who had quite fallen in love with a page, who 
is wholly unseen because he is es risonment for his ambitious 
affection in a manner unheard of. Should anybody not derive from 
this lucid explanation of the story a clear notion of the nature of the 
plot, they may be referred for further particulars to Mr. Fatcongn, 
who has thus invented one of the most ingenious riddles that ever 
perplexed a juvenile party at this charade-enacting period, but who 
must be managerially happy in getting such large audiences to try 
and solve the problem. 

Donna Diana, at the Princess’s,is on the other hand ao singular 
example of simplicity, A slight but well devised plot is 
dexterously illustrated in musical English prose by Mz. WEs?Lanp 
Marston, and the acting of Mr. Gzorae Visine, Mus. Henman 
Vezrn, and Mr. Herman Veztn, as a Figaro-sort of go-between, a 
disdainful Donna and a really loving but imitatively disdainfal Don, 
will be found worthy the writing of the old Spaniard Morero, of two 
centuries back, and of Mz. WestLaNp Marston, the most poetical 
penman ofthe present. It is a substantial intellectual repast, and 
thanks have been accordingly warmly accorded to the Donna (Draw) 
of the feast. ; 

A slight interlude at the Strand called Margate Sands is Mu. 
Brvron’s old farce of Bathing carefully turned = down so as to 
let all the fun run out. On the first night, Mz. BeLvorp and Miss 
Marra Srpson having to sit on @ seat onpeeres to be on the parade, 
broke down the bench by their united weight and collapsed into cu- 
rious positions on the level of the st Miss Simpson giggled com 
vulsively and screened her face be a pair of pattens, and Ma. oe 
ForD, with great presence of mind drawing heavy cheque om _ 
bank of stage illusion, boldly declared the accident was entirely to 
attributed to the yielding nature of the sand. The roar of eee 
thus created saved the piece, and henceforth, it is to 
hoped, will take the hint and area = able bench into every 
farce when the public support may Pun Onp 
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. JANUARY 23, 1864. 


A BALL-ROOM INCIDENT. 


Gus (minimus) :—* Wuat snatt I aive you?” 
Lady (of a certain age) :—“ Ou, GLoves, OF COURSE.” 
Gus :—“ AH, LET ME SEE—GLOVES, YEs,” 

Lady :—“ You Kxow my sizz 7?” 


Gus (who has danced three Sets of Quadrilles and two Galops with his Charm), aside:—“1I SHOULD RATHER TINE I Dt.” 


a an ne ee 








CONVERSATION AND CATARRH. 


A Domestic DRaMA VERY GENERALLY ENACTED AT PRESENT. 


Scenn.—A drawing-room in Tyburnia. Host and hostess in erening 
dress awaiting arrival of guests to dinner. Charming daughter 
shivering by fire. Swell son, ditto, ditto. Ring at bell heard, 


Host.—There’s Jonzs—he’s always first. Ugh! what a draught 
there is. 

aac Avoeustvs, if you'd have taken my advice 
when — 

a 9 ushers in Mar. Jones, who wears festive dress and a 
melancholy appearance.) 

J ons. Hew do? (Shakes hands all round.) Very cold weather. 

ALL.—Oh! very indeed. 

(Host stirs fire. Dead silence broken—a succession of coughs.) 

Joxes.—Aw—— 

Host.— Eh ? 

Cuazmino Davonter.—A-tishoo! 


(Sneezes for two minutes. Son coughs.) 
JoxEs.—I’ve been laid up with sore-throat. 
Hostess.— Ab! so have I. I find as a remedy -—— 
Host (with lively interest) —Yes, I always use black-currant—— 
CuagMino Davouter.—Or tolu — 


(Butler announces Mz. and Mus. Suita.) 


Ma. Surrn.— Afraid I couldn't have come ; I’ve beed dowd with 
sush a trebedous cold for the last budth, but it’s quite vadished now. 


‘| pwoperly—I’m afraid. 


weather’s bitter. 

ALL (warmly).— Bitter ! 

Mrs. S.—What an admirable prescription that is of Ds. Scave’s 
for a cough. 

Hostess.—Ah, yes; and so is the syrup of soothing. 

Son.—B’ Jove, y’ know, I take a dose every three hours for this 
cough ; y’ know, it’s an awful bore. 

JONES (solemnly).—There’s a window open somewhere. 

AtL.— Where ?— where ? 

(Butler announces Mz. and Mrs. RoBinson and Ma. De Boots. 
Usual greetings.) 

Maz. R.—Ah! fine, nice seasonable weather, isn’t it ? 

(Silence and scowls from company.) 
Mz. De B.—Ur—I should think the fwost would pwevent—a—tur— 
ALL.— What ? 
. (Succession of coughs.) : 

Me. De_ B.—Ur—one’s—ur—moustache from ever 
(Sighs). 
Maz. 5. (to Mrs. 8.)—By dear, have you brought by lozedges ? 

(Butler, amid a chorus of coughs, “ Dinner, ma'am.” 
(Scene Closes.) 


curling 


LINEs SUGGESTED BY A RECENT AUSPICIOUS EVENT. 
WhrTa any doctor Dra. Brown 
Has shown he’s on a par; 
What need was there, with aid so near 
To seek it from a Farre? 
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YH Comic Historie of Meralvric, 
Boke pe Seconvde. 
CHapTsr VII. 
Or CHIMERICAL FIGUREs. 








confounded. 
obliged to be foggy, yet for all that we hope it will not be missed. 


Saxon forefathers were compelled .to accept at sight and on his own 
demand. ‘Nevertheless, as heraldic coats with appropriate arms are 
te be found on the noble backs of all European nations: as well as 
English swells, we must proceed to sum up the chief chimerical 
figures, which, despite the gravity of ‘the-science, we cannot but con- 
sider otherwise than as figures of ‘Fun. 

First of all we will commence with the‘Unicorn, which represents a 
horse with the tail of a hon and a‘single ‘horn in the middle of ‘his 
forehead. He is an old friend, and is of course familiar to all our 
readers, not only as one of the supporters of the arms of England, but 
also as an early though unsuccessful competitor for the Grown of ‘thi: 
country. In fact, if the legends of nursery fable concerning that 
apocryphal game of cribbage may be believed, instead of obtaining 
one crown for his nob, he was obliged to take to'his heels. Then we 
have Martlets, which, as we have already observed in ‘a former 
chapter, were small legless birds. They formed part of the arms of 
EDWARD THE CoNFEsSOR, and were probably borne by him to 
signify that he was much too fly to confess anything whatever—hence 
his name. Griffons: these wonderful animals remind us of the cele- 
brated Yankee warrior, who was hdlf alligator and half snapping 
turtle, and are composed of the head, wings, and talons of eagles with 
the hinder part ofa lion, thus presenting altogether an appearance which 
would lead us to remark that did such a creature really exist, the fore 
part of its body would be.a bird-’un indeed. A‘Sagittary :, this figure 
is the same as the zodiacal sign of that name, and represents a centaur, 
ora being half human and half horse, with an arrow or a bended bow. 
A Pegasus is a horse again—this time, however, with wings. This 
charge forms the arms borne ‘by’the ‘Society of the Middle Temple. 
Belonging as it thus does to lawyers, it is most apposite, and signifies 
in a manner evident even to the meanest capacity that whoever has 
anything to do with the law will:find his money not only disappear as 
quickly as a horse can gallop, butilike:a horse and fly too. A Dragon 
13 a serpent with wings. ‘This chimerical creature is always associated 
with St. GzorGr and also with omnibuses going down Holborn-bill, 
all of which are drawn with the drag on. Dragons form the sup- 
porters of the arms of the City; but this we regard as a mistake, 
since it is perfectly certain that the chief supporters of the civic 
power are turtle and-venison. A Salamander isa beast somewhat re- 
sembling a lizard, and isalways represented in flames, In that respect 
it 1s like the Phoenix, which is an eagle with gaudy plumage sitting on 
a blazing nest. The vulgar saying, “going to blazes,” is thoroughly 
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CatmeRIcAL figures are the last and most ancient kind of charge 
tobe found in Heraldry, and represent.a variety of animals that 
never did, can, will, might, could, or should exist in- any zoological 
collection in the whole world. Chimerical animals are a sort of 
heraldic half and half, being, generally compounded of half one crea- 
ture and half another quite different, with very often a dash of a 
third just to make the mixture more complete and confusion worse 
In fact, in our. description of some of them we are 


With the exception of griffons, martlets, and unicorns, these figures 
are of foreign origin, a great number of them coming in with that 
conquering hero WILLIAM THE First—the French Birt, which our 
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MODERN HISTORIES IN VERSE. 


No. 4 TReaTaTa oF THB Tarat or THE Rien GENTLEMAN AND 
THE BRICKLAYER. 


THE .GENTLEMAN, | 


GrorGE Victor TowN3ey, step this way ; we'll try the well-brod first | | 
(Your advocate in sophism’s exceedingly well versed). 

They’ve taken you “red-handed ;” the judge and jury wait 

(His lordship’s grieved to see you in your present fall’n state) ; 

But though you are a murderer, strict justice shall be done, 

For Justice is the birthright of the meanest *neath the sun. 

“ Not guilty, please your lordshi , of this atrocious erime ;” 

So pleaded Victor Town ey, the subject of our rhyme. 


Ho! prosecuting counsel, in all your legal state, 

Proceed to call your witnesses, who in the sidy-rooms wait ; 

Ho! counsel for the pris’ner, use all your subile lore, 

And strive this day, and in this cause, as man ne’er strove before ; 
Ho! wise and honest j en, your keen attention give, 

Your fiat bids the wala , the innocent to live ; 

For England is the only land where strict justice is done, 
And.Justice is the birthri ight of the meanest ’neath the sun. 


The counsel called his witnesses, they bore the “ cross” full well, 

Tho’ sad and fearful was the tale each witness had to tell 

Of sworn revenge—of cherished hate—of true and vengeful blow— 

A bleeding corpse—a weeping sire bowed o’er the scene of woe. 

In vain the pris’ner’s counsel spoke, although he vowed ’twas plain, 
Of course the jurymen wouid see his client was insane. 

“Guilty, my lord,” the foreman said; the judge condemns him now, 
| And as the culprit leaves the dock, he greets him with a bow. 


Of course, you say, the man was hanged—you do not know the case 
(I’m poor, and therefore wouldn’t like to standin TowNLEY’s place) ; 
For doctors (skilled in lunacy), whose cunlng Saree hail, 
Examined this poor guilty wretch who lay in Derby gel. 

pain, 


Te 


Quoth one, “A murderous tendency appeareth ve 
I almost—nay, I’ll certify that Town gy is i ; 
Remove him to the madhouse and justice will be/done, 

For Justice is the birthright of the. meanest ‘neath the sun.” 


THE BRICKLAYER. : 


Tuts is no tale 6f sworn revenge, no tale of cherished hate, 

No knife prepared, no poison mixed, the bard has to relate ; 

He tells of passion quickly fanned into a furious flame, 

Of thrusts and stabs in self-defence—'tis‘murder but in name ; 

And though few hours have passed away sinee the first fearful shock, 
You, Samugn, Werent, the bricklayer, are placed within the dock. 
Shall Guilty or Not Guilty be reeorded as your plea? 

“Tm guilty,” quoth that bricklayer, “ no counsel can I fee.” 


His Lordship put the black eap on and spake his fearful doom, 

“ Phy soul to God who gave it, thy body to the tomb ; 

A felon's death thou hast deserved, and in the sight of all 

Thou shalt be hanged ;” against Waicnt’s name the judge wrote | 
sus. per coll, 

“ As thou goest to the gallows the passing bell shall toll ; 

Let the hangman do his duty; Gop have mercy on thy soul !” 





| 
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carried out by this last-named bird;avhich tradition. asserts was in the 
habit of burning itself periodically, whereby it regained its youth, 
coming ont from the operation likeanold coat under the skilful hands 


So spake his worthy lordship ; and ’tis chronicled in Pow, 
| That Justice is the birthright of the meanest neath tho sun. 


In vain, the prosecuting counsel pleaded for delay 


of a Jew trader, as good as new and a deal better. The Cannet was 
duck without beak or feet, the bird thuspresenting an unbeak-coming | (I hasten to record iv—that counsel’s name’ wes SLEIGH) ; 


"pearance to its heraldic admirers. The blow was struck—the doom was sealod—twas but a brick- 
_ With these few specimens of chimerical figures we shall conclude. | _layer’s life : 

Next week, however, «we will present to our readers some more | The gallows asked, and Englishmen feel horror of the knife. 
curiosities from the heraldic menagerie ; compound beasts of so ex- | No doctors flocked to resoue WeiemT—none pronounced him insane 
traordinary a character that were they to appear on earth they would | (Some say certificates are given merely for love of gain). 


utterly astonish ssible theory on the origin | The working men of ‘England are less to-day by one, 
y astonish and put to flight every possible theory on | oe vee ht of the meanest “neath the sun. 


of species, But Justice is the bi 
I ask you, bearded reader—you, gentle lady fair, 
IN WHAT soRT OF BEDSTEAD SHOULD AN ANALYTICAL CHEMIST | To ore ta your fancy WriguT dangling in mid-air, 
madhouse walls, 


| And change the scene to. TowNLey within the 
The demon of | Where-all is his save liberty,.and where no pleasure palls; 
| To see his billiard-table (‘tis no fancy of the bard), 
r Waiont’s felon grave within the prison yard, 
ive in a land where every one 
ght of the meanest ‘neath the sun. 


SLEEP ?—A tester. 

In this life pain follows pleasure all too quickly. 
dyspepsia lurks beneath the genial brown of the Christmas pudding, 
and the crust of the mince pie but too frequently hides a broken | Then look on 
rest and a dose of medicine.—(Extract from the musings of our | And bless the Lozp you! 
melancholy misanthrope, written the morning after Christmas-day.) | Proclaims Justice is the birthri 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOXNI 


CHAPTER XIL 


Be 


Src, 1.—TaHeE PHYSIOGNOMIST IN THE ARMY. 


‘* Army fire-a cano.”—Virgi’. 


who is not a man to be deterred by trifles, cannot conceal 
from himself that he is labouring under a difficulty through which he 
does not see his way. It would be affectation on ‘his part to pretend 
that he does not kuow that the world loves and fe i him, and the 
vonsequence 1s that wherever he goes in the pursuit of that science 
with which he has so completely identified himself, he finds an awk- 
ward restraint combined with an expression of enforced amiability on 
the countenance of all his subjects. Last week he went down to 
Aldershot, in order to gather materials for this article, but unfortu- 
nately for the interests of science his reputation had preceded him. 
The parole and countersign for the previous night were “ The C. P. 
is conlag' and “ This is indeed a day of which Aldershot may be 
proud!” The consequence of this ill-timed compliment on the part 


rm que 


Tas C. P.. 


of the authorities was that a childish simper, intended to imply intense | 
ainiability, pervaded every countenance, reminding the C. P. of his | 


elderly maiden aunt sitting for her photograph. However, he deter- 
mined to grapple with these difficulties; and resolving to spurn the 
advice contained in the maxim “ Fiat exrperimentum in Corporal 
File ’em,’”’ he proceeded to make his physiognomical investigations on 
the courtenances of commissioned officers only. 


Sec, 2.—Or THe PEOPLE HE MET AT ALDERSHOT, 

Tue C. P. was received on his arrival at Farn- 
borough by a guard of honour, which escorted 
him to the abode of the general in command, 
Glutted with compliments and absolutely sick 
of rank, the C. P. then arrayed himself in the 
simple, unpretending livery of a Mess-waiter 
of the Period, for in that modest garb he hoped 
to be able to study military physiognomy when 
military physiognomy wasn’t looking. But, 
alas! it soon came to be whispered among the 
different military messes that night that the C. P. 
was among them in disguise, and every face 
assumed an aspect of serene virtue, combined 
with modest self-reliance, which p rovedextreme ly 
bewildering to the C. P.; while the affectionate 
and considerate tone adopted by the officers 
present to the C. P.’s brother mess-waiters (espe- 
cially in the case of a haughty captain of dragoons 
who received about a quart of gravy into the 
breast of his new mess-waistcoat, through a 
meuial’s carelessness, merely remarking, “My 
dear fellah, it’s not the slightest consequence, 
balieve me !"’) appeared utterly incomprehensible 
in their eyes, 


1—A Heavy Cavatry Man.—Heis a gruff 
gentleman, and of the horse horsy. His face is 
red and his hair he rt; his brow resembles Jov E's 
in that itis accustome d to threaten and command, 
but there terminates all analogy between him 
and the Father of the Gods. He has four topics 
of conversation, and he rings the chanyes on 
them. ‘They are love, war, wine, and billiards, 
He is not par ticularly intelli ctual, but he is quite 
up to the mess calibre. 


Ligur CavaLrRy Man.—It is im- 
but Providence appears to 
moustache of the Heavy 
Cavalry man shall grow down, and that that of 
the Light Cavalry man shall turn up. This is 
one of those mysterious dispensations which 
appear to have been invented expressly to help 
Comic Physiognomists out of analytic ‘al diilie 
culties. The Light Cavalry man is a trifle 
more refined in his manner and conversation 
than lis Dig Brother, for he pusses more time 
in the ladies. The Light Cavalry 
man is much im] roved by foreign service—h 
eoes Out to India a swell and returns a soldier. 


2.—A 
possible to say why, 
have ordained that the 


society of 


3.—A GUARDSMAN.—It is hard on this young 
gentleman that he should be compelled to pass 


[Janvary 2: 


| the next three months in an Aldershot hut. 

| He is a gentlemanly young person of good 
birth, politely distant to his poorer brethren 
of the line, but seldom permitting his reserve 
to degenerate into impertinence. He is not 
intellectual. He commanded the C. P.’s guard 
of honour. 

4.—A Muipitary Train Man.—Just back 
from India—you can tell that by his beard, 
which, however, he will have to place upon 
half-pay. He has seen a good deal of service, 
for his brigade has been acting as Light Cava ry 
during the recent disturbances. He is a soldier 
of fortune, and has been everything. He began 
life as a Colonel of Poppakewis in the service 
of the Sultan. Then he commanded a brigade 
in the Norwegian service. He next appeared 
as a cornet of GiIUGLINI’s Cuirassiers. ‘The 
Austrian service then claimed him, and now he 
is a lieutenant of military train. He is talking of 
taking a six months’ leave to see the fighting 
that is to come off at Schleswig-Holstein. 


5.—Tue LinesMan.—A gentlemanly man, 
but poor, and with expensive tastes, which a 
satisfactory marriage alone will enable him to 
indulge. In order to bring this about, extreme 
attention to the details of personal appearance 
is indispensable. He is great at social accomplish- 
ment, and probably plays some instrument. 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 


A ScnEME FOR HARMONIZING ALL PARTIES. 


In the matter of Schleswig and Holstein, 
They’re putting themselves in a stew ; 
And in it to pick with each other, 
Have bones—and by no means a few! 
But the end of this terrible taking, 
I fancy between me and you, 
In spite of their marching and strutting, 
Will only be hullabaloo. 
Yes, the musical, pipe-loving Germans 
Are more likely to talk than to do ; 
It will all endin smoke and in clamour— 
In short, in mere hullabaloo ! 


They’ll sing till they’re red in their faces, 
And smoke until everything’s blue, 
And talk about Vaterland loudly, 
And tipple the national brew ; 
But that anything greater than babble 
Is likely atall to ensue 
I don’t think, while they still have the freedom 
To kick up a hullabaloo. 
Yes, the musical, pipe-loving Germ: 
Are more given to talk than to do; 
It will all end in pufling and spoutins— 
In short, in mere hullabaloo ! 


So drink to the land of the sausage, 
The flute, and the tinder, sirs, too ; 
And the question of Schleswig and Holstein, 
Pray do not attempt to review. 
It will never obtain a solution 
From the whiffing and warbling wise crew, 
W hose hunger for glory finds solace 
In making a hullabaloo. 
Yes, the musical, cloud-blowing Germ 
Are certain to talk and not do; 
It will all end in baccy and babble— 
In short, in a hullabaloo! 


ans 


A COCK AND A BULL. 

encouraged by the favour with which bull-baitinz 

oe been received in Paris, has asked permission to introduce cock- 
aghting there. He has been somewhat curtly refused, and serve hu 
right ; ; but it is strange that those who delight in bul ll-baiting shot 

object to a little fowl-play. We do not see more harm in a main 

cocks than in the Spanish main, which does not make the ML. y9sso0s 

sick like the Straits of Dover. 


AN Englishman, 








TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE Preps. 





I pip not like, when the loss was fresh upon us, to comment on the 
treatment of THACKERAY by the SHAKESPEARE Committee—I say the 
SHAKESPEARE Committee advisedly on the qui facit per alium grounds. 
If the large body of true men and right-thimking gentlemen allow | 


the misdeeds, or petty snobbery of a clique, to fix the stigma on the 


whole committee, they, the majority, must suffer the consequences of 


their own weakness. ‘They may be excused for what is past, because 
they could hardly-be expected to be up to-all the dodges of the men 
they had to deal with. Now their eyes are opened, and if they still 
admit the clique to a place a 
the consequences. 


tented with crawling on 


he garment hem of SHAKESPEARE, should 
have made that position a means of trying to do dishonour to 
TuacKERAY. However, I comfort myself with the fact that they— 


even had they erased minutes-as they craftily desired—will not escape | 


wis 


unnoticed ; they will not be the “nameless blots upon an honoured | 
name,” but the clearly designated crawlers, fated perhaps -hereafter to | 


supply the scientific with a title for some newly-discovered tribe of 
irritant and morbific parasites. 

By the way, the theory that diseases of an epidemic character a 
due to the presence of organisms of a parasitic nature appears to 
gaining ground. I hope that some eminent man will ere long turn 
his attention to the matter and give us a treatise on it. It would be 
interesting to hear that scurvy was an indication of the divo (ctricus. 
Perhaps some day we shall sce this want supplied. 

So we have now no difliculty in ascertaining who is the youngest 
peer of the realm. The PRINCE OF WALES has.a son and heir, who 
isa royal duke, of course, and wears a coronet on his nightcap. I 
hear the Record is in dire distress at the rumour that His Royal 
Hlizhness is pap-ally inclined, and thinks he is in the wrong boat 
already. For my part, I beg to wish his Grace many happy returns of 
the day. As for his royal papa and. mamma he will only add to the | 
alfection with which they -are generally regarded for their thoroughly 
English tastes and pursuits. The reception that our Rose of Den-_ 
mark will receive on reappearing in pwblic will be most enthusiastic. 
The title of “mother” is one of the surest claims to the love and 
sympathies of a domestic and home-worshipping people like the 
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English. 


T 

4 i ‘ 
poor wretches who have no roof or rag to cover them, to the severity 
( 


our Poor Law is the very poorest law that a body 
eyislators ever bungled into the achievement of. 
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( 
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a2 2i¢ down a narrow lane and meta pony cart. 


a 
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We have had, I sincerely hope, frost enough for agricultural pur- 
oses, and to ensure the “ balance of power” between the four seasons. 
my mind a question difficult of determination whether the 
Ospective benefit of better crops next autumn quite reconciles the 


‘Thousands must perish, and thousands be smitten down 
yond hope of rallying for work by such weather as we have had; 


and in the meantime, with all our lavish charity, there is absolutely 
no shelter for themeven fora night. There is not a doubt of it that 


of hereditary 


Mr. Newprearer, the liberal, not to say somewhat free-thinking 

», has met with an accident. I dare say some who are ignorant | 
he real facts of the case may imagine that he has said or done some- | 
rsensible, but it was nothing of the sort. He was driving along in 


The sma!! but sagacious 
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= 
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° . 1. } 
nimal in the shafts of the latter, swerved atthe sight of the mild 
representative, and the representative's horse, 


untenance of the 


leng driven by its owner—to the verge of desperation—attempted to | 
clear the obstruction at a jump, with what results may be imagined. 
A local } per says “the accident is not a serious one, and the 
honourable gentleman who was thrown out of his gig’ll recover 
Very speedily from what can scarcely be styled a serious accident.” | 
Bravo, Joe: | press !—but surely a person meets with a serious acc! lent | 


when he’s thrown out of his giggle! 
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assure the 
already secured at Stationers’ Hall the palpable witticism about the 
‘ady’s affording instruction as well as DUVERGER-TION. 


al 
d 
c| 


?? 
va 


iortly as JuLrEeT, a choice of character which I regret, 


i 


I sek MADEMOISELLE DvUVERGER is engaged by the indefatigable 
fk. Wepster, who, like Dutrow, is guiding two dramatic steeds at | 
nce—one in the*Strand and one in King-street. She ts to appear | 
for my recol- 
ctions of the fair STELLA are star-tlingly clear still. 1 may as well 
comic fraternity generally that an mtimate friend has | 


The right 


oe 


aa 


. »}] ¢ 
10uld be respeeted, as the unhappy perpetrator has been compe lled to 





‘pport i e the unhappy official to whose duty it fell to register | 
“5 €Xcruciating property. 
EXCLAMATION OF AN OLD WoopEN LINER @X MEARING OF Tad 
EW 600-PocunpER.— Well, shiver my timbers! 


FUN. 


at the council board, they must abide by | 
It is really too bad that these persons, not con- | 
+ 


A CHANCE FOR BRIGHT. 


. 


' 
| 


r Nenaren . , + - 
A BIRMINGHAM man who had rigged out a ship for the Confederate service has 


been caught and senteneed to ten v ars’ imprisonment, besitles fine of £20 
».S.—He has since an. Setntng? ; ee ae  &< 
a a ore dex n pardoned by Prrstprexr La LN. the people exp. 
icmseives pertectiy satisfied so long as Mr. Baionr was satisticd, the 
having been obtained through that gentleman's influence.—American Nevws- 


Wat a theme for an epic! don’t mention it, please 
For surely it cannot be right, - 
That Lincoin should give up his foes and his fees 
Because it will gratify Brienr, Join Brient! 
Yet *tis true he has done it, and we must admit 
The whole thing's a paradox quite; 
And we’veonly to wish that the rest of the bit 
Might remain *tween the teeth of our Betent, Jorn Briant! 


Since the Yankees declare they dosire nothing more 

Than to please the creat Brummagem light, 
If he went some steps further a thunderous encore 

Vould assail the large ears of our Beraut, Joun Drieut! 

Thus he'll clearly be wrong if he doesn’t proceed, 

And at once put a stop to the fight ; 
For the Yankee Elysium, it now is agreed, 

Is simply to gratify Baiaut, Joun Brieur! 


A three-cornered note might be dropped in the post, 
Or a telegram sent off to-nicht, 
Inviting A. LAincoxn to tea and hot toast, 
With the friend of his bussum, our Brent, Jomun Brieur! 
And if matters weren't dished beyond reach of debate 
Ere Pua@svs again gave his light, 
We'd ourselves take a share in the next ¢te-d-t#te 
Between the Yankees and our Mr. Brieut, Joun Barieurt !* 





A DANE-GEROUS WARFARE. 

Wesee that it is announced that the Danish Government has “ called 
out” fourteen thousand men of the army reserve for immediate ser- 
vice. Fatal internal dissensions! Why should they go “ calling 
out ” their own men when, if they wish to fight, they have the Federal 
We cannot help smiling at the thoroughness 
with which the KiInGc oF DenMARK acts up to his name, and carries 
on his campaign of Christian forbearance. His extremest measure, 
it appears, is to “ery havoc and let slip the dodges of war”—in the 
shape of the flood-gates of the canals, Sureiy this is merely playing 
at “fast and sluice ’’ with the foe! 


: ¥ ° ‘ 
-> “r ; tye ’ 
army to pitch into? 


VOX, ET PR-ETERFA NILE. 

“Captaris Sprxe on the Nile and Africa generally,” will be an 
interesting lecture. The gallant gentleman has already recorded the 
relations of the European with the natives, in black and white, most 
appropriately ! ut besides being an amusing writer, he will pro- 
bably bear out the promise of his name and be a comparatively better 
SPEKE-CT. 


—_— —--- - 


LET US DEAL WITH A MAN ON HIS MERITS. 


(Being lines suggested by a recent repricec.) 


Let us deal with a man on his merits, 
Nor punish the poor man alone, 
While favour to him who inherits 
A name or a fortune is shown. 
Oh! if justice were totally blind, 
And to merciful whispers gave ear, 
That she’d “ temper the force of the wind,” 
“To the untaught” is perfeetly clear. 


But alas! we havo evidence ample, 
Her eyes open terribly wide ; 

And poor criminals hang for example, 
But rich ones are put on one side. 

Let each Englishman worthy the name, 
At once this proud maxim embrace, 

“ Let the law for all ranks be the same, 


Irrespective of kith, kin, or race» 


A Scotcn Coxcnprecu.—Why is Eari Jonny not te be balmed 
for stopping the rams ?—Because the little leird did it in Mersey. 


(Ma conscience ') 


* Heaven forbid 
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LIKE HIS IMPUDENCE! 


Guard (politely) :—* Have soMe HOT WATER FoR yoUR FEET, Mum?” 


Old and Mistaken Party (indignant):—“ Hor WatER FOB 
CARRIAGE, I wonpeR? No, not ir I Know iT!” 


ee “ge es —_—_—— —— ——— 
—— ee SS - ——— 


UNANSWERED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A CONTRIBUTOR sends us the following, upon what he denominates 
“good authority.”” We confess that to us the source from which he 
draws his information is a hidden well. We wrote him a polite note, 
stating that we were quite aware he was a great swell at this sort of 
thing, but soliciting enlightenment. His reply referred only to the 
admission that he was a swell, for his answer was, “all’swell that 
end’swell.” J erhaps the reader will think so too.—Ep, 


I. 
PomMaMy. If Tommy will return to his sorrowing rlations, all will be forgiven. 


[Tommy is sitting in a back-parlour in the Strand, smoking a short 
clay and drinking “ bitter,” and as he peruses the advertisement, a 
smile of contempt creeps over his face. The thoughts which are 
passing through his mind are much as follows :—“ Oh, ah! wouldn’t 
you like it? See any green? All forgiven, and next mornin’ guvnor 
up knocking a feller’s door down at harf-past eight, ’cos a feller’s 
inclined for a snooze after playin’ loo till three and a harf. Hold on, 
guvnor! yer don’t catch me a vhangin’ Mr. RowLanp Ap Tupor and 
a hindependence for Tommy -Scrocoins and a lickin’.” And Mr. 
Ap Tvpor buries his nose in the depths of the pewter. ] 

II. 
EAREST, cah you be so unkind! Return to the embraces of your devoted, 
J. A. D. E. 

[“ Dearest” walks Waterloo-bridge by gas-light, and looks gloomily 
at the eddying waters. He was over his boots in love not three weeks 
since, but his adored was fascinated by an itinerant preacher, and took 
to distributing tracts. <A sympathetic spi 
determining to be a tract distributor also, he entcred the lady’s sitting- 
room and searched for a supply. Horror! the backs of a whole 
bundle were covered With the rhapsodical scrawl of the itinerant 
preacher, aud it was bound witha scented Scene 
and exit. J 


‘ 
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it seized him one day, and | 


© the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at tle Office, 80, Ficet-street, E.C.—Jan.- <4, 


MY FEET? WELL, WNAT NEXT SHALL WE HAVE IN A RAILWAY 





e@ AN ODE. 


By a WELL Kn-opE Parry. 


Ou, welcome, little stranger, 
Which I sez to Betsy PRiGG, 

Let’s look towards his ’Ighness 
When as how we takes a swig, 

For bless his little ’eart now, 
The darlin’, dash my wig! 


Which then to Missis ’ARRIS 
My feelinx I discloged— 

I wish that blessed hinfant 
In SaREyY’s harms repoged, 

That I might put my lips to its, 
When I felt so dispoged! 





CRACKED CHINA. 


CaPTAIN SHERARD OszorN, after superhuman efforts to perfect 
his expeditionary force in aid of the Chinese Government, has beet 
| forced to disband it, owing to the stupidity of mandarins who cling to 
the negative policy of YEH and Nay. The rebels may congratulate 
themselves on this, and in the words of an old song, or something Use 


'them, sing—“ Keep up a ‘ good pecker, Taeping !’” The brother 0! | 


the sun appears to be under the influence of the moon just now, or 3° 
| would never be so insane as to offend his best friends. As for tue 
mandarins they are a set of purblind idiots. It is very clear that as 
| far as their heads are concerned, the epithet “ pig” may be appuey 
more widely than to their tails. 





A WorK OF SUPEREROGATION.— Polishing off Japan. 
ADVICE TO UNSUCCESSFUL FISHERMEN.— Hwuok it. 
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Ranpom Reapines oF Trairorovs Traits, Past PassaGEs aND 


THERE is a well-known fable, amid sopr’s pungent store, 
Of frogs wha thought it needful for a ruler to implore ; 
So just to stop their croaking, under cover of a fog, 
JOvVE dropp’d, with splash terrific, a huge ruler—one Kina Loc! 
Amazed, delighted, gratified, their thanks were most profound, 
Till finding that his kingship never moved nor uttered sound, 
Again they woke np JUPITER, to ask him for a king, 
Who’d show some power, and by his rule to due submission bring 
Their erring selves ; not helpless lie, like this impotent thing ! 
Cried Jove, “These most ungrateful fools, to hear their croaking talk, 
Don’t know when they’re well off, it seems; I'll fiz them with a stork.” 
KinG Stork, with his most cruel beak, soon made his subjects feel 
That they were very good indeed 
In vain their now remorseful grief, repentance came too late, 
They croak’d till they had got a king, then croak’d—for ’twas their fate. 
Just so the aimless Frenchmen play’d a vacillating part, 
And shunn’d the calm Orleanist, who was all too good at heart. 
For liberty, fraternity, equality they rave, 
Then yield themselves, bound hand and foot, to any daring knave. 
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No righta, no laws, no fix’d appointed hour, 
Shall wrest from me the exercise of power ; 
And ere the throbbings of this heart are still, 
France licks the dust at my Imperial will, 


Thus mused the traitor o’er the pomp and gold, 

The price of honour traded on and sold: 

The power and prestige of his future rank, 

Their price a sterner future—nameless—biank. 

THs he prepared to keep the oath he’d sworn : 

Too soon the fruits were seen ; a chamber torn 

By factious parties, rent by angry strife, 

While he, who gave these fatal passions life, 

Lay supine, like a spider by its toils ; 

And, by Italian intrigue, soon embroils 

Republicans in war to crush by arms 

A State enamour’d of Republic charms. 

Two years of this fell strife, then through all time 

To be accurs’d, abhorr’d, he plann’d a crime ! 

A crime in its ingratitude so black, 

That vainly, wearily, the mind looks back 

For parallel. Not Targuin’s midnight deed, 

Nor that of Brutvs, which made C¥saR bleed, 

Nor NERO’s matricide, create the vast, 

O’erwhelming sense of horror and affright 

That cling to mem’ries of that awful night, 

When grape and musket-shot and glitt’ring steel 

Made Paris through that midnight orgie feel 

The monster she had fed, with armed heel 

Crush out her life-blood, for his selfish weal. 
(To be continued.) 


THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


OR, Gini 


THE SHAKSPERE COMMITTEE. 
pm x. T will be — that — ae not pees ag? mance 
7 r TMT AaP y ol JOB (we do not mean the patriarch), have retare rom the rg 

THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. henna society of gh pce calling itself the National 

A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. SHAKESPERE Committee. After such a secession we venture to predict 
that the public will not place any confidence in the movement, and that 
therefore the so-called executives having obtained their end, the pro- 
mulgation of their own names and talents, would do well to retire 
without trying to inflict a disgrace on the nation, and a dishonour on 
SHAKESPERE. 

As the body we refer te, having spent seven months in doing nothing, 

appears to be in want of resolution, we offer them one or two— 

Resolved,—That this Committee be in future denominated the “ Ir- 
rational SHAKESPERE Committee,” instead of the “ National,” 
whichfit is not. 

Resolved,—That in the event of a statue being determined on as a 
memorial of the poet, Sim Evwin LanpsgxER be called upon to 
undertake it. ° 

Resolved,—That until such statue be erected, a small tablet record- 
ing the names of the secretaries and others concerned in the 
movement, with the epigraph “Stick no Bills,” be affixed to the 
nearest wall to the proposed site. 

Resolved,—That printed copies of such tablet be distributed, by 
throwing into cab windows at railway stations and like means, 


PRESENT PROSPECTS, 





SECTION THE THIRD, 
December, 1848, to December, 1851. 


if taken as a meal. 





Resolved,—That the celebration of the anniversary, and all consi- 
derations of how it is to be carried out, be adjourned until the 
Four Hundredth Anniversary, when the chair will be taken at four 
o’clock precisely by all the present secretaries, or such of them as 
shall be then extant, or failing these, the oldest inhabitant of the 
nearest Deaf and Dumb Hosyntal. 


A GOOD DOZEN, 


ALTHOUGH we disapprove of flogging, we recommend one dozen—we 

_ will call ita round dozen, for it is in the Rotunda at Dublin—to the atten- 
| tion of the army. ‘The 12th Foot, stationed at Dublin, have opened ap 
| industrial exhibition in that city. The exhibitors include officers pid 
| men, and the display includes “drawing, engineering, cabinet, and 
| carpenter’s work, embroidery, ete., etc.” The Lord Lieutenant opened 
the exhibition in person, Our soldiers need employment for their idle 
time, which would keep them out of mischief, and here $1 eppears to be. 
What is more is that it is profitable, and will yive them something to 
put by forarainy day. We hope the authorities wil sae ta the 
Te aaa and do all in their power to get the example fol owed 
Meanwhile, Fus gives his permission to the 
Industry ” among she victories on its 


. * * * . 
- * . * * * - 

The shouts have ceased ; and slowly, bydegrees, 

The crowds disperse in whisp’ring twos and threes ; 

The shrug of shoulders, and the swift grimace, 

That mark emotion ’mid this fickle race, 

Prove, some at least, remember bygone schemes, 

The dead-sea fruits of dark, ambitious dreams ; 

While others speak in answer to their fears, 

Of exile, authorship, and riper years. 

Meanwhile, the man elect, the hollow sham, 

Mused sternly on the words he wrote at Ham, 

“ Howe’er well planned, ’tis very rare indeed 

That first attempts of enterprise succeed.” 

Yes! to my oath I will be faithful, true, 

But not the oath dictated, dupes, by you ; 

Nor Carbonari oath, sealed with my blood, 

But that oath sworn when I an exile stood 

On foreign lands, to rule with iron rod, 

Fitting a Cxsak or a demigod. 





yenerally in the army. 
12th Regiment to inscribe “ 
i colours, 
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up as many superior officers (the 
you may have had any dealings with. 
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MARTIAL 


oR, 
HINTS PICKED UP 


ALWays impressed with a strong . 
was not altogether without profit that we daily 
ings of the late grand military judicial farce as performed at the 
Club-house, Aldersbot. Having by this time carefully digested the 
report (it was awfully dry), we are in a condition to lay before each of 
our readers who may write himselfan “ officer anda gentleman” a few 
hints, which he may find useful should he be called upon to figure as 
defendant, or we should say prisoner, in a similar parody of justice 
popularly known as 4 court-martial. 

1. Of course you are innocent, therefore every witness for the pro- 
secution is naturally a perjurer, and as such to be stigmatized in open 


LORE; 
AT ALDERSHOT. 


desire to benefit all classes, it 
watched the proceed- 


court. , ; 
@. Whenever any question is about to be asked which seems likely 


to damage your case, object to it as irrelevant or irregular, or not 
but should those dodges fail, make your legal 
adviser (whom be sure to choose not so much for his knowledge of 
law, but rather for his skill in quibbling over trifles) to muddle the 
heads of the court with precedents that have no earthly bearing on 
the case in point. N.B. This last dodge is very effectual, as the court 
being composed of military men, who are utterly guiltless of law, they 
are all the more easily imposed upon by a show of learning. 

3. Bullying the court is not a bad dodge. Stamping the foot and 
accusing the members of playing fast and loose is also to be recom- 
t to a certain extent be guided by his 
own discretion as to how much of this sort of fun will go down. 


Should the court, however, resent such behaviour, throw the blame 
rubs that 


proper evidence ; 


mended, but the prisoner mus 


on your legal adviser, who is of course paid to hear any 
miyht injuriously affect your interests. 
much to be relied on, is, if possible, to mix 
higher the better) in your affair as 
By this means you in a great 
measure muzzle the Horse Guards, since they dare not implicate 
general officers and such folk lest the whole system of promotion, 
patronage, and favouritism, by which military matters are carried on, 
should fal] into even greater disrepute than at present. 

& and last. Your defence. ‘his is very important, and, if pro- 
perly managed, is certain to insure a triumphant result or acquittal 
with honour. A good method of preparing one is as follows. :—First 
commence by stating how you have looked forward to this day, &c. 
to reinstate your honour, &c.; then throw in some soft sawder about 
the pleasure it has afforded you to be tried by so competent a court 
—that puts the members in a yood humour, and they begin to think 
themselves ren of extraordinary acumen. Next, as the Press is sure to 
have abused you, return the compliment, and talk about venal black- 
guards, scurrilous stabbers, ignorant penny-a-liners, and so forth—all 
wilitary men like to hear the Press abused, so it is sure to tickle 
your audience. Then rush off into a flowery description of things in 
veneral, avoiding, if possible, all mention of your case, but insinuating 
that you are an injured angel, and the prosecutor and witnesses a 
set of perjured ruflians and conspirators, for whom hanging would be 
far too good. Finally, throw yourself on the justice (which means of 
course their acquitting you) of the court, and sit down overpowered 
by your feelings. 

By a strict attention to these rules any young officer “ and 
gentleman” who may happen to be in trouble with the authorities 
may rely on obtainmg an honourable acquittal from any charge what- 


See ver. 


4. A good plan, and one 


“THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS.” 
(r is reported that a bill will be introduced next session to prevent 
advising poor persons suffering from sliyht ailments. 
but it will 
M.P.’s 


drugyists from 
Of course that is not the avowed intention of the measure, 
be one of the results of its passing. We therefore request the 
to look after the M.D.’s, and see that they don't try 
this sort. ‘The poor cannot throw physic to the dogs altovether, and 
must be able to get it cheap therefore. The medical profession must 
rAt yrow too ovre-like, and begm to call out for “the blood of an 
Englishman " directly it thinks of “ FEE, faw, fum !” 


PAST TOLL-ERATION. 

AN ass0iQtop has been formed, we unde rstand, for the purpose 
freeing South ¥ark and Waterloo Bridyes trom toll 
hear it, for it Makes us cross whenever we cross either, to have to pay 
that troublesome halfpenny. As for the poor w retches who 
got the halfpenny to pay, and have therefore to go s veral miles round. 
their case Is still lurder, and they will no doubt hear the news with 
delight, and sing, “Right fold liddle, liddle. liddle liddle !” with creat clee. 


— . - 


any little game of 


of | 
We are glad to | 


haven't | 
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A FOGY’S OPINION OF JUVENILE PARTIES. 


“Mr. Smitn’s so fond of children 
That I’m sure he won’t say no !” 

Invitations so bewild’ring 
I would readily forego. 

Children are so forward growing 
Now-a-days, I really dread 

To these children’s parties going 
Where such rude things will be said. 


Little misses pertly answer, 
When you ask for dances, pat, 
“ No, I like a young man dancer, 
And you know you’re much too ie 
And the boys are such young brutes, . 
That your nerves enough to shock it’s; 
They put lobster salad, fruits, 
Jams and jellies in your pockets. 


While their ma’s are standing by, 
You can’t punish their demerits ; 
If you murmur they reply, 
“ Naughty things, they’re in such spirits !” 
And they tread upon your corn, 
And they slap your back rheumatic, 
Till “ This really can’t be borne,” 
You exclaim in tones emphatic. 


Then the mothers gently blame, 
And remark to one another, 
“ What a pity that he came, 
That old SmirH—he’s such a bother !” 
So with wishes deep and hearty, 
Deep and hearty and sincere, 
You devote the children’s party 
To—well, I won’t mention where! 


YANKEE PATRIOTISM. 


“Ty secretary of the cullector of New York Customs has been sent to Fort 
Lafayette for complicity with parties shipping goods to the South via Nassau and 
Bermuda.” 

A BASELY villanous trick indeed, 
To make a fellow’s country bleed 
For individual profit ; 
But something is wrong in the State itself, 
Whose members mortgage its life for pelf, 
And draw all the teeth out of it. 


They send the fellow to Lafayette, 

Whilst greenbacks will go to pay the debt— 
Greenbacks, the courage of LINCOLN. 

Yet plenty of villains remain behind, 

Who will sniff the gain in the Southern wind, 
To which their ships theyll link on. 


This is the patriotism bred 

By Lrxcon, whose right hand is red 
With blood of independence ! 

“ Traitors at home and defeat abroad, 

By the too keen edge of the Southern sword,” 
So all the ReuTERSs send us. 


LEAP YEAR, EIGHTEEN SIXTY-FOUR. 


CRrEATION’S lords, give way, 
Your term of power is 0’er ; 

The ladies now bear sway— 
Tis Leap Y ear, Sixty-four ! 


To sue for aoe hands 
You have fhe right no more ; 
Tis theirs to make demands— 
‘Tis Leap Year, Sixty-four ! 


Ob, all you nice young men, 
Who Hymew shunned before, 
You'll not ¢&eape again !— 
'Tis Leap Year, Sixty-Four ! 


From the Wicht to JOHN o’GROAT’S, 
From Land’s End to the Nore, 
The Fair wear the cu/ot/es— 
‘Tis Leap Year, Sixty-four! 





LS  — 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBs. 





likely to prove when Parliament opens ! 


others will protest against intervention. 


related to HER MAJEsTY. 


elect of the people. 


whenever navigation sets in. This shows, at all events, which way 
Government leans. I hope the lean has no fat-ality mixed up with it in 
the shape of having to save our bacon in a European war. 

There has been an attempt to assassinate NaPOLEON—-so they say. 
I don’t believe it. The quantity of murderous weapons, of the most 
melodramatic nature, the photographs and documents, so conveniently 
incriminating desirable persons, make the whole affair look like a staze- 


was a pity that the French police, who seem almost as great at original 


author), did not arrange it as an opera. It would have gone well. 
Imagine the conspirators coming down the mountains and singing 
some telling chorus about 
‘* Thus our vengeance we will follow, 
Kill the tyrant—tol de rol, de rol, oh!’ 
Then the police would enter at: the wings and ‘carol something after 
this fashion, 
‘« We must strive their plot to mar, 
Fal lal, lal lal, lal lal, la!’ 
Whereupon the conspirators would steal off to music as soft as their 
brains, followed by the police. And so on; andsoon. It would not 
seem more improbable, and would be a great deal more amusing, if 
arranged in this way. 

THE Royal Babe progresses capitally, and the Princess or WALES 
is on the high-road to restored health. Modesty forbids my mention- 
ing the name of one of the godfathers, but it will no doubt transpire 
before long. In the meantime, I beg nobody to congratulate, as cir- 
cumstances may occur—but no matter! 

Str GeorGE Grey is likely to be made very uncomfortable as soon 
in the session as it can possibly be managed. It is high time that the 





A VERY nice little question that Schleswig-Holstein question is 
There will be some M.P.’s | 
proposing to “stay execution,” as they say in the Law Courts, while 
The matter is more than 
ordinarily complicated, for while the Kine oF DENMARK is father of 
the PRINCESS OF WALES, the PRINCE OF AUGUSTENBURG is closely 
Of course, according to Liberal notions, 
the latter has the truest claim to the Duchies, in the fact of being the | 
If reports from tolerably reliable quarters speak | 
true, we shall be sending out a contingent to Denmark soon, and a fleet 


plot got up without regard for expense in the way of properties. It | 


power of granting pardons spasmodically, by a sort of decimation, | 


should be exchanged for the surer process of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. 

THERE is great doubt expressed whether Parliament will be dissolved 
this session. I am not at liberty to state what I know, but I am com- 
mitting no breach of confidence if I say that unless there be a dissolu- 
tion the present Government will remain in. This is reliable. 


THE Volunteer—or rather Rifle—Conference, appears to have done 
little more than the SHAKESPERE Committee seems likely to do. 
They have settled a quantity of comparatively unimportant matters, 
and left the great questions alone. I think the two committees would 
do wisely to amalgamate. At all events, the Shaksperian one is doing 
some volunteering, in the shape of gratuitously making itself a butt for 
all England! 

THE South Eastern” Railway Company is reported to have written 
to the Home Office promising to take steps to prevent special trains 
being run for prize fights in future. Why? This looks a little as if 
we were under that very parental government of France! I don’t 
see what on earth the H. O. has to do with the special trains of the 
P.R. The S. E. deserves so much credit for the arrangements for the 
last occasion that, it being a matter of certainty that the fights wi// 
take place in spite of opposition, it would be well to have peace ensured 
as far as possible, 

PEOPLE seem to be going amateur-theatrical-mad! I beg pardon— 
to be mad implies to have lost sense, and of all the amateur actors | 
ever saw, very few appeared capable of qualifying for madness in this 
particular. And then the way in which the fashionable papers rave 
about these “competent actors fit to appear on any boards!” It is 
too funny! 








A Morro ror WestTPpHaLis.— I ham here!” 

ConsclENcE Money.—The British Public begs to acknowledge (in 
anticipation) the receipt of twopence off the Income-tax from the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

A Worp AGaINsT THe Usz oF THE Ky1re.—Cut it. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC, 
A NEW club entitled the Philanthropic is to be started, so the papers 


| Say, under the patronage of a nobleman famous for his benevolence. 


This is one of the strangest schemes ever started by philanthropists, 
and we must own that they are eccentric people at all times. How on 
earth will it be managed? We conjecture that all the begvars in 
London will be honorary members, and havea right to come in and eat, 
anybody else’s dinner. The notion of club comforts with starving 


; . . . 
| people shivering on the steps outside seems to us an uncomfortable ore. 
Imagine, too, a member who has taken his sherry to an extent 


which——, going out of the club and telling a troublesome pauper to 
go and be hanged! We hope we shall be pardoned for laughing ata 
charitable institution, but really the scheme is so quaint. The 


‘ . > 2 : : 
/ members will come to be known as the Social Science Sybarites. 





———— 


GOING TO EXTREMES. 
THE extremes of fashion are a favourite theme with the philosopher. 


Here is one of the latest instances :— 


‘“‘A new style of hoop skirt was exhibited at the Indiana State fair. Leadea 


weights are attached to the bottom hoop to keep the thing down on windy days.” 
There is lead at the edge of the skirt, and we all know that there is 
drama as the author of “ Still Waters run Deep ” (I mean the English | lead at the other extreme, or the fair sex would never persist so “ pig ’’- 
headedly in wearing this hideous, dangerous, and indecorous style of 
costume, 


— eee 
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LINES TO “LUD.” 


By A ‘‘Rovina LONDONER.”’ 


“On! Lup! Lup! Lup! if thou the British king, 
Whose noble name survives in Ludgate-hill, 

And first, as mediwval minstrels sing, 
Inwalled our city, and whose shadow still 

May yet be floating—a majestic phantom — 

About thy metamorphosed T'rinobantum, 


Oh! Lup! just look at those huge slices taken 
From where thy gate once led beyond the walls — 
Houses hurled down, whilst faith itself is shaken 
In all that clusters round about St. Paul's ; 
The stream of time has opened here its flood-ate 
To overwhelm with chanyes ancient Ludyate. 


Already Fancy sees the spreading arch, 
And rumbling trains rouse echoes in the ear, 

Whilst through our streets great ganys of navvies march, 
And torch and pick-axe ternbly uprear ; 

Down comes the wall, dense clouds of dust arise, 

And lo! the viaduct grows before our eyes. 


The worthy Cit whose forefathers had made 
Their name and fortune in the same old shop, 

Beholds with tearful eyes his vanished trade, 
And sighs to think no longer he can stop 

To serve the same old customers he got 

Bequeathed him with that business on this spot, 


Where is the London that we used to know ? 
Gone! Swallowed up in the absorbing past. 
Stand at old Temple-bar—above, below, 
See Time’s great changes, various and vast ; 
From old St. Paul’s walk on to Charing-cross, 
For ancient landmarks ever at a loss, 


The Strand! not even that of ten years back, 
The streets around all altered in their eourse ; 

The old must miss their long-accustomed track, 
The young of future suburbs trace the source. 

So the old Londoner's perplexed in toto, 

When sharply asked where he expects to go to. 


To goto! Where? In London none can stay— 
No place is sacred from each railway scheme ; 
Five, fifteen, nay, say twenty miles away, 
You may, perchance, from quick removal deem 
You are safe, but else you find that once a quarter 
Your house is threatened on both sides the water. 


So now, Lup, save us! You may tell us where 
To escape the constant extra-ex-ex-extension 
Of railways that expel from here to there 
The population which outgrows dimension 
Of London's city, yet would pitch its tent 
In some fair spot that might be per-ma-nent. 
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LOOKS INTO LAW-COURTS. 
THE COURT OF PROBATE AND DIVORCE, 


Wat is commonly termed a “cruelty case” is on. In addition to 
the legal gentlemen employed, the seats apportioned to the bar are 
principally filled with the Briefless Ones, who, like the bees, pass their 
mornings in strolling from flower to flower, or court to court, sipping 
whatever legal honey may seem to promise most amusement. The pe- 
titioner, a lady with any quantity of wrongs, is under examination by 
the celebrated Dk. Winks. An impressionable young juryman, evi- 
dently unmarried,is makmg copious notes and eyeing the petitioner with 
looks of intense sympathy, mentally determining to redress her 
wrongs and grant her everything she wants; while his companions, 
who are principally old benedicts or middle-aged bachelors with 
utterly indurated hearts, are listening to the recital with that peculiar 
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mixture of stolidity and sleepiness so eminently characteristic of the | 


' British juryman. Dr. RamBty, for the respondent, is trying to con- 
fuse the witness and make her contradict herself on every possible 
oecasion; but, on the whole, is getting rather the worst of it. 

Dr. WINKS (with intense politeness) —Excuse my asking you this 
painful question, Mas. WosBLzs ; but how near to your nose did you 
say your husband pushed the red-hot poker ? 

Mrs. WossieEs (with decision and precision).—One inch and a 
quarter ! 

[Immense sensation in the court. The impressionable young juryman 
looks eagerly round to see if he can discover any one at all answering to 
the description of the respondent, and, under the impression that he has 
Sound him, fixes upon an unoffending spectator, whom he at once pro- 
ceeds to wither with a glance indicating contempt and coming retribu- 
tion. | 

Dr. RAMBLY (severely).—Remember, madam, you are on your oath; 
and you pretend to state with accuracy the exact proximity to your 
countenance within which you aflirm Mr. WosBBLEs placed a red-hot 
poker. Perjury, madam, is severely punished. 

Mrs. W. (with mild sarcasm, disregarding the hint about perjury, 
and intent on confounding the hostile counsel.)—Yes, I do; he struck the 
bedpost, and I measured the distance from my nose, and found it exactly 
one inch and a quarter. 

Dr. R. (collapsing, yet with incredulity.).—Oh! indeed. 

Dr. W. (with a glance at Dr. R., signifying “ sold again.”)—Perhaps, 
Mrs. Wossies, you will kindly tell the gentlemen of the jury what 
occurred on the 29th of June, 1861 ? 

Mrs. W. (putting her handkerchief to her eyes in a manner meant 
to represent weeping at the painful reminiscence.)—My husband came 
home very late, and, when I gently reproached him, he told me to 
shut up, and said [ was an ugly, selfish, old fool. 


¥ [Breaks down utterly, whereat one of the Briefless Ones thinks of 


Mr. Bourke and the ten thousand swords that might, but didwt, leap | 


Srom their scabbards on the death of the French Queen, and feels that 

if he were the petitioner’s counsel, he in this case would far surpass that 

celebrated indignation speech. Several of the married jurymen are at 

this point seen to smile knowingly at one another, and a faint whisper 

o ae her right” is heard to emanate from one corner of tie 
or. 


Dr. W. (soothingly.—Compose yourself, my dear madam. It is, 


I am aware, an exceedingly unpleasant question; but did he not 


strike you on that occasion ? ‘n's 
Mrs. W. (her woman’s wit telling ‘her that the least said is soonest 


mended, determines to give point to what she does say, and replies with 


| intense emphasis. —He hurled the bootjack at me, and the dastardly 
weapon struck me here and left an indelible mark! 
shoulder.) 


(Points to her 


[Af this revelation of the joys of matrimony a feeling of horror 
pervades those spectators, who are swnaecustomed to that sort of thing, 
while the habitucs seem to treat the answer as a matter of course. 
The witness retires, and Mary MvuGGtns, who had lived as servant in 
“the happy family,” is called to corroborate her mistress’s evidence. 
This witness is a florid young woman, with a more than usually feminine 


delight in hearing herself speak, and having been thoroughly crammed | 


by the petitioner's attorney as to what she is to say, is ready to swear 
to anything that may be demanded of her.) 


Dr. W. (cheerfally..—Now, Mary Mvuaerns, you lived as servant 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wossies from January, ’61, till December, "62 ? 

Mary M.—Which I did, sir, apd a better missis than Mrs. 
Wossies never was. She was the kindest, thoughtfullest, and 
most sufferingest lady as ever I knowed. She—— 

(Is progeeding with volubility to descant on the private virtues of 
Mars. W - when she is stopped by the Judge Ordinary.) 
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Dr. W.—And how did your master and mistress agree ? 

M. M.—Not at all, sir. Missis she always wor a sufferi hangel 
and far too good for such as im, And his goins on, specially when 
he’d been a dinin’ hout and come ’ome late, was really hawful, which 
cussin’ an’ swearin’ was the least of what he done until your very flesh 
Te wi 

k. W.—Did. you see the bruise on your mistress’s 
— . the 29th of June? . men rietes 

M. M.— Yes, I did, an’ it wasas large as your ’and an’ as black as 
the chimbley. An’ says she to me, “ oe. balk at what your master’s 
done. I can’t bear it much longer.” An’ says I, “No, mum, you 

| can’t.” “Which I wudn’t neither, tho’ I am but a pore servant, 
saan in — “ ee not expectin’ service, having 
expectations from a huncle which ‘was in the y line 
greengrocery line, 

[Is becoming ‘confidential on her family affairs when the judge inter- 

| feres, and, after a severe eross-examination, in which the witness con- 
| tradiets herself about twice in every minute, she is ordered with con- 
tumely to standdown. Therespondent next brings forward his evidence, 
| and explains and denies everything, and shows that, if anything, his only 
Sault was too great uxoriousness, and that his conduct to his wife was 
_ on the whole a mixture of the tenderness of FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
| in sickness and a doting husband in health. And the petition is finally 

dismissed, the unfortunate husband being saddled with his wife's costs as 

‘ce bf " own, because he might but didn’t ill-treat the partner of 

e. 








AN EMPRESS ON THE IGE; 
OR, “FUN’S” ADVICE ON THE ICE. 
THE Empress went out on the ice, 
How nice! 
Of skating to getia good slice, 
How nice’! 
But alas! woe is me 
That it ever shoald be! 
She tumbled down thrice in a trice ; 
My eyes! 
Why didn’t she take my advice ? 
Said I, looking sly, “ BuGENTE 
You see, 
You are not such a skater as me, 
He! he! 
You might tumble down, 
And then Lovis would frown.” 
But she smiled, and said, “ Fiddle de dee !” 
Did she ; 
But it happened as I did foresee! 





oo 


THE SONG THAT ONCE. 


[Tue ancient ditty of “* Hot Codlings,” which formerly was thought so essentia! 
to the character of the clown, is no longer the link of communication between the 
stage and the gallery.—-Note by one who has secn all the Pantomimes, 
Tnx clown who once to gallery calls, 
Responsive bowed his head, 
Has grown as mute to box and stalls, 
As though his voice had fled, 
Thus fades the song of former days, 
Thus ends the loud encore ; 
Clowns seek applause in other ways, 
But “ Codlings ” chant no more, 


No more before the gas-lamps bright, 
Our motley heroes tell 
The story of that fatal night, 
What “ Codlings Hot” befell. 
No liberty the urchin takes, 
No kindred sound he gives ; 
“ Hot Codlings,” which the clown forsakes, 
Alone in memory lives. 


ne 


FRENCH LAMPS. 
| Tae public lamp-posts in Paris, which are of sast-iron, are being 





coated with copper, by electro-depositing, so as t acquire the appear- 
ance of bronze. This must be a “coat qui conte.” It is all very well 


to talk about bronze and turning iron into copper, but who's to fiid 
the tin to doit ? The Empzgonr’s brass is not available for the pur- 
pose, and he will never be Foutp-ish enough to look to the exchequer 
for the money. It seems likely that this japanning of the posts will 
not be ied out with such a-lacquer-ity as people suppose. 
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| chelsea, In 1830 he exchanged that boro 

| for Knaresborough. During this time his ep. 
deavours for reform and the repeal of excessive 
taxes were unceasing. In the autumn of: the 

| same year he was elected for the county of 

York. In 1820 and the ensuing year he wag 
_ the advocate and adviser of QUEEN CaRoLing, 
whose cause was carried against that of Gkoreg 
IV., rather by his eloquence than by its 
own spotless merits. He was at that time At. 
torney-General. In 1830 he made his great 
step, being appointed Chancellor in the 
Ministry of Eart GREy, and raised to the 
| peerage as Lorp BrovueHam and Vaux. In 

1834, when Sirk RoBerT PEEL assumed the 

reins of power, Lorp BrouGHAM went out 

with his colleagues. Although they returned 
| to office in the succeeding spring, he was not 
| reinstated on the woolsack. From that period 
he has held an independent place in the Upper 
House, devoting himself chiefly to the im- 
provement of the law. In 1848 he desired, on 
the strength of the estates he had purchased 
at Cannes, to be made a French citizen, but 
the then republic would only accept the honour 
on conditions which he could not accede to, 
He has since been made a naturalized French 
subject. 

In 1852, when most men would have been 
thinking of resigning some of his spheres of 
labour, this indefatigable lord resumed the 
scientific pursuits of his youth, and the 
“light” literature of the Royal Society. 

* The biography of a man of such versatile 
and extensive talents and pursuits, must neces- 
sarily be a mere outline in such space as we 
ean allot to it. Suffice it to say that at no 
time has any measure of real good for the 
working classes looked for his aid in vain. It 
has been the privilege of few to be so widely 
useful in such a variety of ways. You can 
hardly mention an instance in which Parlia- 
ment—or Society —has made a stride towards 


- ee _ 


| Stammering Barber :—-“ W-n-A-T-T-T A V-E-R-R-R-Y THICK HE-A-D-D-D— (a long i — _ pe grog ne ee 
| splutterin use)—OF HAIR YOU'VE coT, Sir!” Relief of Client. 1aving to record also that to HENRY, LORD 
. om ee eek 3 \ to BrovuGHaM and Vaux was much of that ad- 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 74.—Henry, First Baron or BrouGHaM anv Vavx. 


BrovenaM, of Scales Hall—a fitting heritage for one fated to adjust 
‘the balance of justice in so many instances. He first saw the light in 
St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, in 1779, and was educated first in the 
High School, and subsequently in the University of the same city. 
Modern Athens may well be proud of one whom ancient Athens would 
not have been ashamed of. 

So early as 1798 he distinguished himself by contributions to the 
“light” literature of the Royal Society. 

His tastes led him to adopt the Bar as a profession, and after a long 
tour on the continent, he was admitted as an Advocate in Scotland at 
the commencement of the 19th century, of which he is one of the chief 
ornaments. He continued to reside in Auld Reekie, and contributed to 
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7 vance owing. 

A grey head covered with honour and the blessings of the people, a 
title earned by honest and unceasing labour in the cause of man- 
kind, a list of great deeds that have gilded a lifetime of more than 


| ordinary length—such are a few of the things which the historian of 
Tue Nestor of English statesmen was the son of HENRY | 


| 


its Review until 1804, when he came to London and entered at Lincoln’s 


Inn. In 1808 he was called to the Bar, and by his eloquent exposi- 
tion of the grievances of the London, Liverpool, and Manchester mer- 
chants under the famous Orders in Council, obtained such distinction 
as led to his becoming M.P. for Camelford in 1809. He made his 
maiden speech the next spring. From that time until the present day 
he has laboured unceasingly—and, what is better, successfully—to 
benefit his fellows and advance the progress of the world. 


His labours in the House on behalf of the abolition of flogying, the | 


repeal of Catholic disabilities, the reform of Indian Government, the 
—_ of education, the amelioration of prisons, the abolition of slavery, 
the improvement of the law, and the liberty of the press, are matters of 
history. It seems almost impossible to believe that the English nation 
would have allowed such a man as this to be persecuted by the sense- 
less abuse of reputed wits; but such was the case ! 

He sat in the House for Camelford till 1812, when he retired from 
Parliament until 1816, when he was again returned as M.P. for Win- 


Lorp BrovGHaM has to set down. And it was this great and good 
man, this benefactor of his species, whom a shallow and ungrateful 
public allowed itself to be taught to associate with no higher charac- 
teristics than a large nose and Scotch plaid trowsers; whom reputed 
wits stabbed with besmirched goose-quills, and gross caricaturists drew 
down to their own level. 

Such is fame, and such is the gratitude of a people ! 


THE REAL TRIAL BY JURY. 


CALLED away from avocations, 
Worried by a day’s vexations, 
Dragged from home to go a distance, 
From appealing no assistance, 

No day’s pay for that day’s working, 
Have to pay ten pounds for shirking, 
Cannot make the court prove lenient, 
Though you say it’s inconvenient, 
For your loss of occupation 

Not the slightest compensation, 
Packed in box with dust that smothers, 
Martyr with eleven others, 

Coughing, wheezy, damp and sneezy, 
Space confined and forms uneasy ; 
Doomed to question and replying, 
Temper all those hours trying, 

Bored by speeches long and prosy, 
Thinking of your fireside cosy— 
These are things that I assure ye 
Make a real Trial by Jury. 
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A SONG OF HOME. 


FouNDED ON RECENT EVENTs IN THE ETERNAL City. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tat “no friendship exists between two of a trade,” 
Is a proverb whose truth is in our day displayed ; 
As witness the passage of arms between Home, 

The ghost-raiser, and Pius, the ruler of Rome. 





Home was tired of Old England, his spirit was faint, 
He longed for sweet converse with martyr and saint ; 
So choosing a dwelling neargPETER’s proud dome, 
He studied the sculptures and spirits of Rome. 
Home! Home! poor foolish Home! 
In the proud papal city there’s no place for Home! 


The models of beauty soon answered his call, 
Brigand, queen, and beggar, he copied them all ; 
*Twas balm to his vex’d mind, renewing its tone, 
To chisel the marble and hammer the stone. 
Home! Home! poor foolish Home! 
Ere long you'll repent having settled in Rome. 


Not content with the sculpture—“ ah, love worth the day !”— 
He called spirits from Hades to bow to his sway, 
And tell their opinion of deeds done in Rome, 
By raps on the table they answered to HoME ; 
Home! Home! poor foolish Home! 
Two magicians can’t dwell near St. PETER’s proud dome. 


Not long did they let him raise spirits in peace, 
They rapped at his door—not the spirits—the police, 
And summoned this raiser of spirits named HoME, 
*Fore the judge to account for his misdeeds in Rome, 
Homer! Home! poor foolish Home! 
"Tis wrong to raise spirits in cities like Rome. 


In vain did the medium with energy plead, 
And call on the spirits for aid in his need ; 
The inquisitor sentenced the ghost-raising HomE 
Within two days to leave the proud city of Rome. 
Home! Home! poor foolish Home! 
They’ve bleeding Madonnas and martyrs in Rome. 


All aid from his spiritual troopers being vain, — 
He must trust to the flesh for relief, it was plain ; 
He sought out the Consul, and found him at Home, 
And said he’d unjustly been banished from Rome. 
Home! Home! poor foolish HomE! — 
You were told that you must not raise spirits in Rome. 


The Consul protested ; his Holiness vowed 
Such dealings with spirits could ne’er be allowed ; 
But to settle the matter, if ghost-raising Home 
Would raise no more spirits he might stay in Rome. 
Home! Home! poor foolish Home! 
The Pope has monopolized spirits in Rome. 





A MORAL WITH A VENGEANCE. 


Ghost-raisers and mediums, attend to my song, 
*T will teach you a moral, tho’ not very long: 4 
If business or pleasure should call you from home, 
WHEN YOU WANT TO RAISE SPIRITS DON’T DO SO IN RoME. 
Home! Home! poor foolish Home! 
His Holiness sanctions no rivals in Rome. 


THE POPE IN A PET. 


His Honrness gave a very angry reception to the fifty French 
soldiers when they came to him, according to the annual custom of those 
‘ons of Gaul who, being in Rome, do as the Romans do, for blessings 
and medals. He asked them if they wanted to kill all the Papal 
soldiers, and leave him a king without guards. It is a pity for his own 
sake his remarks were not more guarded. If the French took to cutting, 
like his speeches, he would have to follow their example and cut two. 
If the Pops does not take care he will get into a hole-incss altogether ! 





_—_—-— 


Literary INTELLIGENCE.—We observe that the Social Science | 
*riew advertises a series of papers on the “ Diseases of Overworked | 


Men” , ; er ey ae 
Mi n.” We have no doubt it will, in consequence, obtain a large cir- 
iile ° . . 

ulation in Government offices. 
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SHAMEFUL TREATMENT OF THE QUEEN’S 
ENGLISH. 


Fun can stand a good deal—as was proved by what he stood his 
contributors during the festive season just passed—but he really must 
protest against the style in which the remarks of H.R.H. the DUKE oF 
CAMBRIDGE, on the CRawLey Court-Martial, are written. The task 
of drawing up these remarks, which form a sort of official report on the 
trial, was entrusted to H.R.H.’s Military Secretary, and the public were 
justified in expecting to hear a better report from such a big gun as 
the Military Secretary must be. But the report is a composition Fun 
would be ashamed to offer even his creditors, were he in embarrassed 
circumstances, which he never was and never means to be. He is too 
free and easy to be embarrassed, 

In the second paragraph of the precious effusion to which Fun has 
directed the attention of the universe, the Military Secretary says :— 
“The Judge Advocate-General has submitted to Her Masesty to 
confirm and approve the proceedings.” Submitted to Her Masesty ! 
Was he previously in rebellion against that gracious lady, and has he 
now lowered the standard of revolt merely “ to confirm and approve the 
proceedings ”—#.e., “in order that Ae may confirm and approve” them ? 
Did Fun not know that this implied charge of treason arises from the 
ungrammatical blundering of the Military Secretary, and not from any 
offence committed by the Judge Advocate-General, he would instantly 
vote for the impeachment of that dignitary, 

Further on, the Military Secretary informs us that—“The genera! 
tone and temper evinced by a portion of the officers of the Innis- 
killing Dragoons is most deplorable!” Js they? They certainly 
strikes Fun as not much more deplorable than the illiterary style of 
the Military Secretary. 

We next learn that—“ The sad and painful lesson experienced by all 
will, it is hoped, not be forgotten by those who escape censure.” Per- 
haps if the Military Secretary would condescend to “experience ” a 
few lessons in English, he might, for the future, avoid slipshod 
phraseology of this sort, and also such grievous redundancy as cha- 
racterizes the subjoined proposition :—* H.R.H. having had a personal 
and intimate knowledge of what the Inniskilling Dragoons were in 
former days, is most painfully impressed,” etc. Why “having had ?” 
Hias H.R.H. lost his “ personal and intimate knowledge,” that he is 
described as “having had” it? H.R.H.’s physician, if writing a 
bulletin, might, it is true, say with perfect correctness: “ H.R.H. 
having had a cold, from which he has now recovered, is most vividly 
impressed with the advantage of health,” but in this case the cold 
would be something H.R.H. no longer had. The Military Secretary 
should have written, “ H.R.H. Aaving a personal and,” &c. 

In another paragraph the Military Secretary expresses himself thus : 
“ Without discipline an army is worse than useless, and, under all 
circumstances, it must, therefore, be maintained.” What? The 
army? If that is the meaning of the Military Secretary, Fun agrees 
with him, but feels bound to add that the necessity for maintaining 
the army and navy is a stern fact so painfully impressed upon the 
public by certain very heavy taxes, that the statement of it was merely 
the superfluous enumeration of a truism. If, however, the Military 
Secretary intended to say that discipline must be maintained, he has 
failed wretchedly to do as he icteniede 

The Military Secretary is probably an officer. This may explain his 
partiality for a mess, even in his writings. Or, perhaps, his inaccura- 
cies were occasioned by the late murky weather. At any rate he was 
in a fog when he penned the document under—and beneath—conside- 
ration. However this may be, Fun would advise him to adopt the 
suggestion already volunteered, and “experience” a few lessons in 
English style. Meanwhile Fun would be happy to dash off, in his 
leisure hours, any number of reports RA might require, and 
guarantee that they should not expose their writer to the grave lmpu- 
tation of using bad language. 











GENTS AND JOCKEYS v. PRESS AND PURITY. 
Ain—The Gipsy King. 


On, ’tis we are the Jockey Club, 
And where is there a club like us ? 
We only an “ Arcus” dare snub, 
By bother and legal fuss. 
Oh, our kingdom’s not only the stable, 
But our subjects are “ flats”’ of all kinds; 
If the press tries to thwart us we're able, 
Just to show it a “ piece of our mind,” 
Ha! ha! 
For we are the Jockey Club—ha! ha! 


Chorus of Outsiders—Hah! hah! hah! hi! bi! bo! hi! &e. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
A DIGRESSION. 
‘Out of de way, ole Dan Tucker !”—Amusing Song. 

It is with feelings of the deepest regret that the Comic Physiognomist feels it to 
be his duty to communicate to his readers the fact that a fearful blow is in store for 
them. It is hanging over their heads—suspended, like the sword of DAMOCLEs, 
by a single hair, which the Right. Hon. the Lord Mayor may at any. moment take 
it into his head to sever. Not to keep his readers any longer on the tenter-hooks 
of suspense, he will at once inform them that this Work has led to such extraordinary, 
such inconvenient results in the city of London, that it is impossible to hope that it 
can be permitted to continue much longer. 

The Comic Physiognomist is a gentleman of a singularly modest and retirmg dis- 
position; indeed it has been said that in his moral characteristics he strongly resembles 
the violet; so his world will not be surprised to hear that when he proposed, in the 
buoyant exuberance of his overflowing spirits, to turn all his readers into Comic 
Physiognomists, he little imagined that the words he penned in jest would come 
to be verified in downright earnest. Yet so it is; there are now five hundred and 
fifty thousand Comic Physiognomists in the City of London alone! 

It is a pleasing trait in the C. P.’s mind that although at the commencement of 
this treatise he stood alone in his particular branch of science, and now, as it ap- 
proaches its termination, he is but one of many millions, yet no particle of jealousy 
has found its way into his calm soul. In spite of the consequent diminution of 
personal importance, the C. P. cannot help dearly loving every one of his disciples, 
for he feels that he and they are together bound by an indissoluble link, the link—or 
rather torch—of science to which allusion was made in an early chapter. But 
while he boils over (so to speak) with gushing love for the millions who have wor- 
shipped at his poor feet, he cannot disguise from himself the fact that, socially 
speaking, they are becoming a nuisance. Carried away by that enthusiasm which 
should ever animate the devotee of science, they are led to commit acts which, if not 
in themselves breaches of the peace, are extremely likely to result in such breaches. 
Enthusiasm in such a cause is, in the eye of the philosopher, beyond all praise, but it 
is not likely to be properly appreciated by a British jury. 

The illustration which accompanies this’ chapter will sufficiently explain our 
meaning. Owing to a certain irregularity in its form, it is not well adapted for 
framing, but if, in the eyes of any of our readers, the irregularity in question does 
not appear to be an objection, we may inform them that the name of the work is, 
“ Fleet-street on a Slack Wednesday Morning.” At the top is the Shrine of FN, 
the shutters of which have just been taken down, and hundreds of devotees, who have 
been waiting for hours, are hurrying in to worship at the feet of its High Priest, 
who may be observed standing in an attitude of pious astonishment at the fervour 
of his concregation. On the right of the crowd are two energetic members of the 
executive who have been specially retained to keep order. Though by nature men of 
a sanyuine and dauntless disposition, who have erased the word “ impossible ” from 
their dictionaries, who know the meaning of the danger only by common report, yet 
they feel themselves to be utterly helpless against the excited crowd of Comic Phy- 
siognomists. On the left may be observed thousands, who, being unable to obtain 
admission, feel compelled to content themselves with that description of practi 
study which is likely to produce the unsatisfactory results we have hinted at. 

We fear that our task will soon be ended. This abnormal state of things cannot 
be permitted to go on much longer, and the Lord Mavor will walk into our office one 
fine day, at the head of all the city constabulary, and demand the instant suppression 
of these papers. We feel it to be our duty not toallow our readers to suffer so severe 
a blow without in some degree preparing them for it. 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME 


oR, 


Ranpom Reapines or Trarrorovs Traits, Pasr PassaGes anb 


Present PRosPEcts, 


oF 
THE MODERN AUGUSTUS, 


A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS, 





SECTION THE FouRTH, 
The Coup d'état and the Crime. 


SILENT, sombre, and secluded, plotting crimes of deepest dye, 
Sat Herop, Tyrant, President-——a dark incarnate Lie ! 
The time was fast approaching, when a scrutiny must rend 
The veil that hid a mass of crimes no logic could defend ; 
When, by the solemn oath he’d sworn, the feelings he’d express’d, 
He should yield calmly, willingly, the pow’r that he possess’d. 
But oaths were merely words with him, and words but empty sound, 
lhe pow’r he gain’d by lying words, by baser deeds was crown’d. 
Defying, daring all things, he demanded ten more years, 
Resolved, if France refused, that he’d exact it from her fears, 
And wade, if needs be, ruthlessly, through seas of blood and tears. 
In the cold, dull, grey of morn, Paris found upon its walls 
A notice (the atrocious terms the stoutest heart appals) ! 
It inform’d the free French people—(who scarce believed the threat) 
Chat crowds and meetings of all kinds for any purpose met, 
Unwarn’d would simply, sternly, a8 a mere affair of course, 
At once be scatter’d and dispersed by military furce. 
Then uprose the blood of Paris, again its voice rang out ; 
But“ Down with the Dictator’? was this time the people’s shout, 
Soon barricades, like mushrooms, sprang up swift on every side, 
And the sea of angry passions swept on in a spring tide 
Chat rose above high water mark, and higher, higher still, 
Foam’d billows of resistance to the traitor-tyrant’s will. 
Meanwhile in the Elysée, like a badger in a box, ‘ 
With heart as dark as Erebus, and brow as black as Nox, 
Crouch’d the fell, conspiring catiff, throughout that fatal day, 
Prepared to fly, a craven; or stand—desperate—at bay. 
Hour after hour his aide-de-camp brought news each time more dread 
Of louder shouts of vengeance as the insurrection spread, 
Of barricades grown stronger, of resistance making head. 
, At length when one o’clock arrived, with fix’d and stouy stare 
In his cold, merciless grey eyes, he started from his chair, 
‘And said in harsh, relentless tomes, “Then let Saunt ARNAUD go 
And execute the orders that I gave him—he will know !” 
Alas ! too well remember’d and obeyed those fierce commands, 
By one whose hard, remorseless heart and all too-willing hands, 
Disgrae’d, debased, the semblance of humanity he bore, 
And stain’d with deepest infamy the uniform he wore. 
* - * a . a * . 
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Short was the = before those words bore fruits, 
A madden’d soldiery, debased to brutes 
By drunken orgies ; goaded into rage, 
‘ women, children, unarm’d victims, 
Not war, but murder, Bloating o’er the deed 
As though they held the Thug’s infernal creed. 
Then, through the streets of Paris cannon roar’d, 
And grape-shot, like an iron hailstorm, d 
Through terror-stricken crowds, that seck 
- flight a a of safety ; shriek on 
‘rom women, children, blend with deeper groans 
Of dying men; while over all the a 
Of savage soldiery, in yells and cri 
Are heard exulting, as some victim dies; 
Pick’d off in sportive frolic, murder done 
Za 2% ow a Mf its ta toe 
through the day, t in mercy spread 
Her sable pall and veil’d the mangled dead | 
Then blazing camp-fires cast a lurid 
On faces flush’d; on each man’s gli share: 
So what? Largesse! the Jupas of 
spilling blood a lib’ral price will pay.) 
Around the fires the laugh, the joke, the 
Made short that night—to some pect souls so long : 
> 


The weeping widow, and the orphan’d child, 

Who pass’d that night in lamentations wild, 
a & ’ » » . . 
% * a - * * a” . 


Oh man! oh monster! most accursed thing ! 
The stain, the curse of this will ever cling 
Around thy memory ; till the dank, cold gloom 
Of stern oblivion settles o’er thy tomb, 


Nor ceas’d the horror here ; to trample law 
Beneath his heel ; and prostrate France with awe ; 
Such was the aim, the object of an act 

Most vile ; more strange than Fiction ; but a fact; 
Next morn the mens, plunder’d bodies lay 

To flaunt the shameless crime in face of day ; 

And Paris, terrified, subdued, and crush’d ; 
Retired with bated breath, and clamours hush’d, 

| Ceas’d all resistance ; servile lick’d the dust, 

| Napo.Eon said, “I will ;’ France groan’d, “ We must.” 
| (To be continued.) 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


' A CORRESPONDENT from Central Africa writes to ask if Dr, 
| CuMMING is not the author of “The Perfect Cure,” and who is sup- 
| posed to be the original of that exquisite lyric ? 

[No: it was written by Carpinat Wiseman when confined at Ham, on account 
of bis heretical speech before the Council of Trent, a.p. 1450. The original subject 
| of it was his well-known rival and enemy Caapiwat Ricuenixe. This tact was 

satisfactorily ascertained by T. P. Cooxzg, Faq., while prosecuting his researches 
' among the Archives of Simancas into the origin of the Sailors’ Hornpipe. } 
| 
| Iw the middle of Fleet-street, about ten yards from St. Dunstan’s 
| Church, many of your readers may have remarked @ peculiar flat stone, 
| rather larger than the rest of the stones used for paving that well- 
| known and highly-interesting locality, Can any of them inform me 
| the reason of its size, and also the name of the pavior by whom it was 

there placed ? 

‘There is an archaological legend attached to it, which is ed among the 
re sends of ‘the City, as one of the most sacred mysteries of the Cory Corporation. Not 
having seen the record in question, we are unable to relate it with certainty. The 
name of the pavior, however, we do know. It was the not her wnoon.mon 
one of Suitu ; and tradition says he resided at No. 14, Fox-court, Gray’s-inn-lane, 
where he was justly celebrated for his eccentricity, being in the habit of washing 
his face every day—an almost unheard of proceeding in that poe He wes, 
however, not an ancestor to the present Lozy Lrvspex, but belonged to another 
and older branch of that extensive family.) 

I am about to write a history of the lives of the eminent Beadles of 
Britain; can any of your co ndents inform me where I may 
obtain a correct list of those of Little Pedlington, as without that my 
work will, I feel, be incomplete.—SMILgs. 

‘The only place where such a list is likely to be procured is at—but on considers- 
tion, the information is too valuable to be published, ro must decline telling you.— 


Ep. of Fvs.] 
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Tue Piano Movement.—A friend of ours says, with to 
the manufacture of pianos, that where mahoganies, rosewoods, and 


| walnuts used to be in vogue, the makers now consider that nothing 


goes down like hoax. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


First Farmer (with admiration) :—“ Turerge, Jouy, Ain’? HE A BOOTY? I’M A GOIN’ TO_HAVE HIM PAINTED.” 


Second Ditto: —“ Arne you? WHAT COLOUR DO YOU THINK OF HAVIN’ HIM DONE? 





$n 


THE NEW DANCE. 


A new dance has sprung up in Paris called the Radenovitch.”—Court Journal, 


eee - ena 


JUDGE SHEE’S TAILOR. 


‘' Tue cause of Ma. Justice Suge being unable to take his seat on the 11th inst. 
turns out to have been the very prosaic one that his tailor was not ready with his 


robes,’’—Court Journal. ARE you anxious to bewitch ? 


You must learn the Radenovitch ! 

Would you gain of fame a niche ? 

You must dance the Radenovitch ! 

*Mong the noble and the rich, 

All the ge’s the Radenovitch ! 

It has got to such a pitch, 

All must dance the Radenoyvitch ! 

If without a flaw or hitch 
You can dance the Radenovitch, 
Though you’ve risen from the ditch— | 
(Yet have learned the Radenovitch), | 
You’ll get on without a hitch, 

Dancing of the Radenovitch. 

If for glory you’ve an itch, 

Learn to dance the Radenovitch ; 

And, though corns may burn and twitch, 
While you foot the Radenovitch ; | 
In your side though you’ve a stitch, 
Allalong o’ ths Radenovitch ; 
You will gain an eminence which 
You will owe the Radenovitch ! 

Therefore let the Maitre’s switch 
Teach your toes the Radenovitch ! 


JupGe Suee’s tailor seems a nice-ish fellow, 
Full of mirth and full of spree ; 
For his lordship did discover 
As his robes was not fini! 
Right tolderiddle, ete. 


When he called for wig and ermine, 
They weren't brought at his command ; 
Cos for why—his lordship’s tailor, 
He had got ’em still in hand! 
Right tolderiddle, ete. 


Ven his lordship came for to hear on’t, 
Ile werry much regretted they weren't done ; 
‘Cos on the ‘leventh he to take his seat was, 
And arterwards to dine with Fun. 
Right tolderiddle, ete. 


Justices then all take warning, 
By the fate which Sue befell ; 
Get your robes in time to sit in, 
And to dine with Fun as well. 
Right tolderiddle, ete. 


Tae Latest “Caance ory Namg,.”—The “ Bard of Avon” to be | 
called Shakes-peerless ! 

Trervus!—When one man is as “ Bitter as a Serpent ” ayvainst another. | 
he yenerally partakes less of the Adder than of the Detracter. 

NAPOLEON’s INkK-UBUs.—A Free Press! 


Dr. CoLenso’s Truk “ DENoMINATION.”—*“ An Independent.” 
THe BARRIER WHICH KEEPS LoRD DERBY OUT OF Orrice.—A 

| TeMPLE Bar! 

| Tue “HoLtow” or THE Hanv.—False “ Friends!” 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. | 
CHAPTER’ XIV. 
Sec, 1.—THe Comic PHysrtoGNoMIsT IN A GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 


“For I’m a West-end Government Clerk, 

And I’ve got no work to do!”—“ Fun,” Vol. 2. 

ABOURING night and day for the last thir- 
teen weeks as the C. P. has for the benefit of 
his readers, and feeling quite done up, as he 
did at the end of that period, he determined 
to recruit his health (which was beginning to 
suffer—nay, start not, oh reader, for he is 
better—dry that tear), by taking a little holi- 
day. He felt convinced that by so doing he 
would come out stronger, if possible, than ever, 
and his fertile brain suggested to him a plan 
by which he might employ his gigantic facul- 
ties in acquiring a store of information for his 
readers’ improvement, while at the same time 
he could indulge in a condition of apathetic 
indolence absolutely Eastern in its character. 
In other words he gratified a poor devil of a 
minister who is constantly boring the C. P. to 
be allowed to do that philosopher a favour, by 

requesting him to procure for the C. P. the post of junior clerk in the 

Thread-paper and Battle-axe Department. The delighted minister, 


official routine. 





appointment. 


ttt 











dendah LL AL Cette ie, 


fine fellow indeed. He has a diplomatic turn of mind, and a taste for 


He is, perhaps, the younger son of a noble but hard- 


up house. He is extremely gentlemanly, and when he does snub his 
juniors he does it so blandly, that they rather like it than otherwise. 
He will eventually get into parliament, and obtain a minor ministerial 


3.—THE Law-sTATIONER’S CLERK.—This poor fellow is the drudge 


} in vai sada cept a secre- ; 
who endeavoured (but in vain) to induce the C. P. to accept a secre- | of the office generally, and of specimen No. 1 in particular. Ho is a 


’ 2 ‘ scat >? j lhc a | ° . . 
Service a ep dea “ nee OF aes e ee papas cer better days. He is not bright, but he is very patient, and has need 
(when they heard who he'was) that they not only declined to ex: | for all the patience at his command. 


him, but prostrating themselves abjectly before him, offered up to him 
a grateful sacrifice of sandwiches and very fair sherry. With a sense 
of the appropriate, which did more honour to their hearts than to their 
heads, they despatched a messenger to ASTLEY’s (where a morning per- 


4.—THE OFFiciaL SNrak.—This is a repulsive creature, and there 
is a specimen of him in every Government office in England. He 
is a pale man, usually with red hair, and is always in a cold perspira- 
tion. He is a shambling, knock-kneed fellow, and generally drops 


| 
taryship, immediately placed a clerkship at his disposal ; and the Civil | quiet, inoffensive old gentleman (he is a gentleman), who has seen 


formance of the pantomime was taking place), to request the spirited 


. . , ’ 
| lessee to send over to Dean’s Yard, for immediate use, thirty of the his h’s, 


_ loveliest coryphées in his company to dance before the C. P., whom the 5.—THE OFFICE KEEPER.—This gentleman was probably a minis- 
| Commissioners were then entertaining at lunch, with sandwiches and | ter’s butler, and consequently he combines the servility of the flunkey 


| very fair sherry. Accordingly, thirty ballet girls, as ordered, drove up 
in fifteen four-wheelers, and bored the C. P. excessively by grouping 
before him as if he had been a King in a burlesque, and had given 
the word, “ Let the revels commence!” The C. P. soon put a stop 
to this by circulating the remainder of the sandwiches and very fair 
sherry among the fairies, and then dismissing them with a blessing. 


Sec. 2,—OF THE PEOPLE THE C. P. MET IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 
‘“‘Take office head !"—New reading of a Passagein Richard ITI. 


Tue C. P. on entering the Thread-paper and 
Battle-axe Department in the capacity of junior 
clerk, made these important discoveries :— 

1. That it was expected of him that he should 
| not wear light neck-ties or a beard. 

2. That provided he blinded his official supe- 
riors by huniliating himself before them three 
times a day, he might consult his own tastes as 
to the amount of work he chose to do. 
| 3. That a government office is a capital place in 
which to write copy on other people’s paper. 
| The C. P. was not long before he had made 
| mental memoranda of his fellow-officials. The 
_ head of his department is represented in the 
| Initial letter to this chapter. As the C. P. has 
already described a Government secretary to the 
life, he will not stop to dilate upon this gentle- 
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or soft one; 


with the bullying of a parish-beadle. He has a nicely graduated 
scale of respect, and seldom says “ sir’’ to anything under £500 a-year. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Our OWN MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR EVERYBODY 


AND EVERYTHING. 


RAMBLING lately over Hastings Castle, I observed a small boy 
throwing stones from the cliff into the town beneath. On my re- 
monstrating with him, and asking why he did so, he replied in the 
dialect of the county, “ Because ay laikes.” Can any of your cor- 
respondents who may be members of the Sussex Archaolovical Societ Vv 
inform me if this answer had any reference to the custom of eating 
goose on Michaelmas day 2? Or was it merely a rustic colloquialism to 
be traced to our Norman conquerors ?-——A. 8, 8, 

In a rare old MSS. of the reign of Erizanetn, lately discovered by 
an enterprising mudlark among the d¢Lris of Hungerford Bridye, the 
following passage occurs; “ Ande on thatte daye oure Bille dyd have 
hys cornes cutte, whereatte I was moch rejoyed.” Does this refer to 
SHAKESPEARE; and if so, who was the operator? Considering the 
near approach of the SHAKESPEARE Celebration (that is to say, pro- 
vided the Committees make up their differences sufficienUy to cele- 
brate anything but themselves), this important question ought to be 
solved. I should also like to know if the corn referred to was a hard 
as in the case of the latter, I and SHAKESPRARE are very 
similar, barring aArifling difference in our writings. We know that 


man’s merits, but will content himself by re- ' the bard left’ his second best bed to his wife on account of her ex- 


marking that the aforesaid description applies 
in every respect to the secretary of the Thread- 
paper and Battle-axe Department. 
_ 1—A Provs Cierk, who is always “ feeling 
it to be his duty to report,” &c. He is a clerk to 
the back-bone, writes a hand like copper-plate, 
and has a poor opinion of all who don’t. Itisa 
treat to see him when he imagines that official 
injustice has been done to him. This is pretty 
frequently the case, for being a mere machine 
he is treated accordingly by his official superiors, 
and is often superseded. He saves money, and 
notwithstanding his serious frame of mind, has a 
| sécret weakness for flashy jewellery. 

“.—Tue Private SecreTary.—This is a very 
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* We do not know for certain, but fancy, from internal evidence, that our cor- 
! respondent is no other than the well-known Member for Birmingham. 


| travagant habits and her custom of always going on tick, and, there- 
fore, I should be much obliged if my present query could be answered 
as soon as possible —Hamiet Tomkins. 

Ir may be interesting to your correspondents in this country to 
know that the celebrated American game of Poker derived its name 
from the fact that a short but strong poker is always laid bet ween the 
players, with which the loser invariably splits open the head of the 
winner, provided he is a smaller man than hime If. Although this 
innocent little freedom might be objected to in England, vet in the 
‘land of freedom, bowie-knives, and civil war, it is regarded as a 

delicate attention, and a proof of physical prowess, only necond to 
| gouging out the eyes of, or ripping up, an unarmed nian. J.-B 
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OUR GUIDE-BOOK OF LONDON FOR 1884. 


As all the existing London guide-books are rapidly becoming ob- 
solete, and twenty years hence any description of the Metropolis at 
the present day will only be a guyed-book in another sense, we have 
already commenced the ee-pr of a little manual for strangers, 
which will be found useful by our country cousins when they come to 
town in the year 1884. A few extracts from our forthcoming pages 
will show the obvious utility of such a work. 

“‘ Since the period of 1864 London has more than trebled its extent, 
and may now be said to include large portions of six counties, namely, 
Essex, Middlesex, Herts, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, a continuous line 
of buildings along the railway uniting the town with its marine 
suburb of Brighton. Including the parliamentary boroughs of Pimlico, 
Chelsea, Hammersmith, Islington, ston, Bow, and Brixton, created 
by the last Reformed Bill, the Metropolis sends thirty-two repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature. That portion which retains its old 
name of ‘The City,’ is no longer used as a place of residence, the 
owners of those vast and various rows of offices and warehouses avail- 
ing themselves of improved railway facilities for living many miles 
away. The transaction of business, which is limited to former Govern- 
ment hours, from ten till four, is, however, of enormous magnitude, 
and nearly instantaneous communication with all parts of the world 
has given a stimulus to commerce which could never have been ex- 
pected even twenty years ago. 

“The rapidity with which persons can be transmitted from one part 
of town to another, either by means of the eighteen subterranean rail- 
ways that are carried beneath the myriad houses, or by the pneumatic 
despatch tube that conveys passengers over the roofs, has almost super- 
seded the lumbering steam omnibus of a few years back, and which, 
though considered an ingenious invention at the time, has given place to 
grander developments of modern skill and enterprise. The substitution of 
compressed caloric for the coal with which a former generation warmed 
their habitations, has secured a clearness for the atmosphere to which 
England has been greatly indebted for its salubrity, mal on a cloudless 
day a spectator standing on the golden gallery of the SHAKESPEARE 
monument at Primrose-hill, 1,760 feet high, can easily see with the 
help of the patent compound pocket telescope the elegant suspension 
bridge which unites Dover with Calais. 

“The Thames, which is now only resorted to by anglers who from its 
pellucid stream obtain the finest salmon in the world, is crossed between 
Blackwall and Richmond by one hundred and twenty-seven bridges, 
each a remarkable work of engineering; but the attention of the 
stranger will be chiefly attracted by the magnificence of the double 
esplanade on each side of the river, where a series of stately stone 
edifices, used for merchants’ offices, occupies the site of the ancient 
coal wharves that formerly disfigured the banks. This great work, 
which took fifteen years to complete and cost as many millions 
of money, may be traversed by the commodious cars, parr by 
electro-magnetic motive power, in the course of half-an-hour, and as 
the passenger may make a complete circuit of the city’s boundaries by 
passing on to the Inner Central Line, and so quickly travelling the 
fifty miles round, this mode may be recommended as the best for 
seeing the Metropolis to advantage. 

“For the convenience of provincial visitors who may desire to stop the 
night in town, hotel accommodation has been afforded on that more 
extended scale which is in accordance with the changed system of the 
day. Adjoining each terminus in the principal thoroughfares will be 
found a large establishment capable of making up at least one thousand 


beds; and in those that occupy the site of what used to be called the | 


‘Squares’ of London, even more extensive suites of rooms can be 
secured. The sight-seer who may wish to visit the National Gallery 
at South Kensington, the British Museum, which occupies the ground 


formerly known as Hyde Park, or the Gallery of Antiquities in Blooms- | 


bury, where so many interesting vestiges of the manners and customs 
of our forefathers are preserved, will find here suitable apartments. 
The SHAKESPE«RE theatre, built on the space formerly occupied by 


BarcLtay and PERKINS’ brewery, and near the spot where the Globe | 


theatre is said to have existed in the reign of EL1zaperty, is the largest 
of our Temples of the Drama, but it is chiefly frequented by the lower 
orders, who still cling to the old form of dramatic representation. The 
thirty-six other theatres chiefly depend on the influx of country people, 
who are dazzled by the splendour of the optical and chemical effects in- 
troduced into the performances. We need hardly inform the intelli- 


gent reader that from the period French authors devoted their | 


attention to the book form of literature, dramatic writing has been 
extinct amongst us, and that the ballet alone remains as an 1llustration 
of the kind of amusement formerly in vogue. The theatre at London- 
upon-Sea, or old Brighton, is opened during the fashionable winter season 
by a company of performers from the SHak gsPkz«RE theatre, who, after 
amusing the labourers of Southwarkia in the early part of the evening, 
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present themselves an hour later at the marine suburb. The lessee, 
however, has an intention to abandon the experiment, the premises 
being required for the new submarine railway from London to Austra- 
lia, to which place it is likely the dramatic company will speedily depart, 
as the art of acting, which has ceased to be cultivated amongst our- 
selves, is there said to be more liberally encouraged. 

“The happy state of the Government of this country, and the inven. 
tion of the twenty-mile-range-death-dealer which has rendered all 
future wars impossible, fortunately enable Parliament to limit its 
session to the month of January; but as the members all deliver their 
opinions at a distance by the acoustic tube, little personal interest is 
attached to the proceedings. The newspapers of the day, published 
every hour, will inform the stranger of any debate that is likely to re- 

their attention. 


Railway.” 








“VERY LIKE! VERY LIKE!” 


** Par Parenthese, he is said to present already a striking likeness to his Royal 
father, his features being unusually well marked.”—Lancet. 
A MARBLE quarryman of late 
Found in the stores of famed Carrara, 
A block, rough-hewn, and swore ’twas like, 
*T was very like, his sposa cara. 
The dame, more piously inclined, 
Fell down before th’ unshaped colonna : 
“?Twas all divine,” she, kneeling, said, 
“A very petrified MADONNA.” 


A grub, well wadded in a leaf, 
Was spied out by a twittering swallow ; 
Who, knowing what the thing would be, 
Began his court with praises hollow. 
* How like thy parent butterfly, 
That floating dream of beauty, PsycHeE ; 
Completely like in tints and form !” 
The grub puled something like, “O crikey !” 


A Frenchman on a tadpole gazed, 
With wetted lips and eyes prophetic ; 
And looking through the mists of time, 
He fairly blubbered sympathetic : 
“ How like thy sire, the frog, my dear, 
Who, having done his mortal wooing, 
Now from my stomach yearns for thee : 
So foolie, fatten—up, be doing.” 


——— SSS SSS 


Oh, medicos and nurses who 
Worship the infant in his cradle ; 
Because he’s to the purple born, 
And in his mouth a silver ladle— 
Is that why, with set oily phrase 
And gossip, you should be so cruel 
As things to say, which, if he knew, 
Would change the Priuce’s pap to gruel 


BUTLER AND GAOLER. 


looked. He has made New Orleans Burer the turnkey-in-chief of 
the prisons where Confederate captives are confined. Readers of 
“ BaRNaBY RvupGe”’ will at once be reminded of the amiable DENNIS, 
whose admirable performance of his duties in Newgate and on the 
drop render him such a favourite. We suggest to the American 
litarary institutes who may want subjects for their prize essays, “4 
Payallel between GENERAL BUTLER and Dennis the Hangman. 

| However, joking apart, this appointment at once stamps Mr. LincoLN 
for what he is. We have always considered him a fool, but we believ 

him free from the spiteful savagery which too often accompanies 1m- 
becility, and in fact is, as a rule, one of its characteristics. Now that 
he has made his BuTLER his gaoler, he proves himself to be even less 


than we thought him—he is not even a whit superior to the average | 


idiot, and mingles the usual wickedness with the usual weakness. 





| THE BISHOP EEL-ECT. f 
QO 


A DREADFUL young person has called to inquire if the Bisho 
Eel-y is wriggle-arly appointed on account of his eel-piety. 
hasten to relieve the public mind by assuring our readers that he was 

promptly conveyed to Bethlehem Hospital. 
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The latest one that provoked the longest discus. | 
sion, was the question that concerned the completion of the NELson | 
column, and the occupation of Trafalgar-square by the Madrid-direct- | 
and-Bay-of-Biscay-branch of the London, Chatham and Dover | 
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Mer. PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s appointments have not all been 9% | 
happy that his friends can afford to let his last preferment be over- | 
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SENLIMITED CONFIDENCE. 
rDooON Y ’ DIF LIT 
hin Tilt: PAM DEAR BOY, KEEP UP, WE HAVE NO EBD OF DIFFICULTI 
_ ny GET THROUGH THIS SESSION.” 
PD, -—t ALL RIGHT, GOVERNOR, TRUST IN ME 
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TOWN , TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE Pups. 


ING CuristTMas’s reign is 
over, and we are all on the 
qui vive for the political 
session, 

Lon pow is filling in pre- 
paration for the opening of 
the Houses of Parliament 
—an event which every- 
body is looking forward to 
with delight—except I sus- 


anne 





ance, in the TOWNLEY case. 
Mr. GLADSTONE sees the 


the brewing trade directed 
» at him. 
learned that SomxEs dreams 

= of introducing his Beer Bill | 
# again. Will his relatives 
be good enough to see after | 
- him? [I hate pitching into 
7, people, especially when 
they are weak, as he is, but 
he really cannot be allowed 
to be troublesome. If he 
makes a goose of himself we shall have to make a duck of him in his | 
favourite element. 

THE K1nG OF GREECE has determined to lop off half of his army | 
expenditure, by getting rid of half his army. Here’s an example for 
us! We are paying a great deal too much for an army which is | 
besides a great deal too large. Of course we must maintain this arms- 
house for the younger sons of the nobility ; but wouldn’t it be cheaper 
if we consented to have half of our regiments consisting of officers 
only ?—{If any indignant military gentleman desires to call and 
inquire after the L. at the P.’s, I beg to inform him that I shall be out 
of town, but my great (in every respect) Irish cousin, O’FLANNIGAN, | 
will be at home any day. | 

War is to become of us with all the railways? They are threatened | 
everywhere, No place has an immunity—even the Isle of Dogs has 
had its day. There are to be thirteen new bridges over the Thames. 
There are three schemes on foot for lines under it, and one for a rail- 
way along the middle of it! The parks even don’t escape, and the 
Admiralty is threatened. The end of it all will be that we shall have | 
to live in the train and have sleeping cars like the Americans, The | 
French, a far-seeing people, have already had a prophetic vision of our | 
future. One of their papers the other day gave a most minute descrip- 
tion of a theatre on the line between Liverpool and Manchester. ‘The | 
manager, according to this most reliable account, rejoiced in the very 
Britannic name of “SmarTue.” It is possible that beneath that 
Parisian masquerade dress lurks the familiar name of “Situ.” 1 
suspect that it will be more difficult to trace the rest of the story to the 
well-spring of Truth. ; 

ANOTHER danseuse has fallen a victim to gauze and gas! When 
will managers take proper precautions to preserve the poor girls from 
the most terrible of deaths? Will no scientific man devote his time to 
the discovery of some simple and certain remedy? If so, I hope I may 
say that Parliament will at once make its adoption compulsory. To 
turn from one sort of fire to another, I see it is rumoured that the 
Government meditate taking the Fire Brigade under their own wing, 
nd raising a rate for its support. ‘There has been little fault to find 
with the present arrangement hitherto, and Government does not 
always adorn what it touches, Why not leave it alone ?—or at any 
rate merely assist with money, I am sorry to sce it is stated Mz. 
Hopaes, of Lambeth, has reason to complain of slights and obstructions 
at the hands of the Brigade when he comes to aid in extinguishing 
fires. This should not be. There should be no element of discord in 
the face of “the devouring element.” ; 

“As right as a TrRWHITT” will have to pass into a proverb, if the 
worthy magistrate of Marlborough-street goes on, as he began the other 
day, to make the parochial authorities provide greater accommodation 
for the casual poor. The vast parish of St. Martin’s, it appears, has 
only room for sixteen such cases! The Poor Law which benumbs 
charity and robs it of its means of giving should do its work better 
than this. Half-a-dozen not very wealthy people could organize a 
scheme which would entirely put a stop_to our scandal of “ Houseless 
Poor,” but all the array of a Government Board is hopelessly useless to 
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pect the Ministry. Sir | 
GEORGE GREY no doubt | 
anticipates a great noose- | 


barrels of the great guns of | 
_ to disown all connection with him. 
By the bye, I) 


_ presidencies in Exeter Hall have pre-eminently fitted him. 


do so, If this be not a disgrace to Christian England, I should like to 
know what is. There should not be a single poor wretch sleeping in 
the open air within twelve miles of St. Paul’s, And what is more, 
with the simplest plan there would not be ! 








LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 75.—Tue Riant Hon. Antnony Asnrry Cooper, EArt 
OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G., D.C.L., F.R.AS. 


Tuts well-known nobleman, who may be styled the bishop-maker, 
as WARWICK was once styled the king-maker, was born in April (it 
| Should have been the first, but wasn’t), 1801. He was educated at first 
under a private tutor, we believe, and thus escaped having some of his 
serious notions knocked out of him at a publie school. 

In due time he was entered at Oxford, Christ Church being the 
college that boasts the honour of his education. Perhaps we should 
say “that might boast, if it liked,” for he has so entirely run counter 
to the shop of Alma Mater that we are not sure that she does not wish 


In 1822 he took a first class in classics, a ticket which probably was 
very advantageous to him in the parliamentary train of study he was 
aiming at. In 1832 he took his M.A.—we do not mean that he married, 
and we believe Lapy SHAFTESBURY’s name is not Emma; but we 
would intimate, nevertheless, that he ceased to be a bachelor, for he 
became a master of arts. 

He took his seat in 1826, under the courtesy title of Lonp AsuLEy, 
as M.P. for Woodstock, which borough, with a-maze-in’ generosity, 
consented to return an untried man, though perhaps his being of aris- 
tocratic birth obtained him another berth in this instance, and procured 
his being borne by Woodstock. 

At this time he supported the governments of LiverPoor and 
CaNNING, but did not take office, probably for the best of reasons, 
viz., that it was not offered to him. He however became a Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Control under the DuKE oF WELLINGTON’S 
ministry. 

In 1830 he was returned for Dorchester, and in the next year for the 
county of Dorset, which had probably learned to appreciate his capacity 
for buttering, and patted him on the back during his fifteen days’ 
contest with PONSONBY, 

In 1834 he was made a Lord of the Admiralty, under PERL, but be- 


| coming the guardian of the Ten Hours’ Bill he was unable to accept 


office under Sir ROBERT on his return to power in 1841, on account 
of the Premier’s views on that question. . 
In 1846 he was converted to the Anti-Corn-Law cause, but having 
been elected as a Tory he resigned his seat, and for a time remained 
out of Parliament. 
In 1847 he went to Bath, but not with any intention of assuming 
the tonsure. He opposed Rorsvck, the former M.P. for the city of 
KinG BLApvpD, and it was believed the old (now Sheflield) blade ‘ud 
defeat him. Bath, however, being one of the gayest cities of the 
west, is naturally peculiarly pioys, and the religious interest carried 
Lorp ASHLEY, and was pretty well up to his weight, which was con- 


| siderable for such a Jerusalem pony as it is. 


In 1851 he succeeded his father in the peerage, and entered the 


Upper House. 


He has during his career been an ecclesiastical commissioner, and 
is a chairman in lunacy, a post for the duties of which his sosene 

@ is 
lord-lieutenant and custos rotulorum of Dorset, and patron of ten 
livings,—and all the bishoprics as long a# PAM is in power, 

In politics he is a Liberal-Conservative, and has supported some 
good measures for the amelioration of the condition of the lower 
classes, As a speaker he is sufficiently heavy, combining the ponder- 
osity of the peer with the clap-trap of the conventiele. He is chiefly 
known as the head of the Evangelical party, and a staunch supporter 
of anything decently narrow-minded and bigoted in the way of reli- 
gion. He is president of the Bible Society, the Pastoral Aid Society, 
and the Society for the Conversion of Jews, the Protestant Alliance, 
and generally any humble association for taking the management of 
the universe into its own hands in order to save Providence the 


' trouble. 


He is one of the chief pillars of Exeter Hall, that paradise of rant 
and cant, where the sweets of religion are acidulated, and the humility 
of Christianity puffed up into » humble pie that no one cares to 
partake of. 

Such is the nobleman to whom Lorp PaLMEnstox, whose con- 
victions on any subject (except the necessity of his erpetual premier- 
ship) are not very deep, entrusts the making of our bishops. Looking 
at him and his views from this point we cannot help thinking him 1 
“ serious ” evil. 
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MODERN HISTORIES IN VERSE. 
No. 5 Treatetn or THe LAtTest IMPROVEMENTS IN PROSELYTING ; 
OR, HOW CONVERTS ARE MADE IN IRELAND. 
Hvrran! the Celt is conquered! the victory is won 
With neither sword or bayonet—without a pike or gun ; 


No peaceful stream or rivulet with blood is running red ; 
The only cannon-balls employed were quartern loaves of bread. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Meetings Next Week. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


J. Napp.—I. “Travels in the Land of Nod.” IT. ‘‘ Extract of a 
Letter from H1-skKI-HI on the True Position of the Mountains ‘ 
of the Moon.” 

ANTIQUARIES. 
. es 'O, Hatcuet, Esq.—‘*On the Alleged Discovery of a Tinder-box in 

’Tisn’t many years since that a Mission Society v 

Attained in this country a great notoriety ; 

s objec “ae : ‘ ; 
ee Mr. Cowrt.—“ On Smoky Chimneys: their Behaviour during the 
} 
| 
| 


| conjunction with Flint Implements in the Valley of Laa-no-pa,” 
By sermon and speech, ' ' 1 
. Recent Gale, and Remarkable Influence on the Temper of 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The natives of Erin good morals and piety; . "9 
To wean them from whisky and teach them sobriety ; Women. 
| To banish the priest with his cassock and cope, 
i To banish the friar with his girdle of rope, 
To banish the nun with her actions endearin’, 
And to make all the Papists real “ Exiles of Erin.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Pror. OLpKNow.—“ On the Causes which led to the Failure of 
Recent Attempts to Measure the Circumference of the Sans- 
flectum Jupon or Crinoline.” 

LINNEAN. 
Mr. A. Maize.—“* Some Account of a fine Specimen of the Common 
Black Beetle found embedded in a Cottage Loaf.” 
CHEMICAL. 
| Dr. Caner Bonn.—“Ts the Formula Oh! equivalent to Bosh !” 
Pror. E. Torrry.—“ On the Constitution of Almond Hardbake,” 
GENEALOGICAL. 

Loner Bowr, Esq.—‘Some Account of the Origin and Early 

lamily History of the PeRrKINs’s of Paddington-green.” 


| The patrons who smiled on the Irish Church Mission 
ris Were men of rank, learning, and social position ; 

And each strove to aid 

This last modern raid 
2 On Ireland’s degraded and fallen condition, 

i By sermons and speeches of great erudition ; 

: They preached for the Mission—collections were made 
From gay blooming damsels and dowagers staid ; 
They asked for subscriptions in tones sweet as honey, 
The Irish Church Mission stood in vreat need of money <a latteaeie 


“ Want money for what ?” will each reader exclaim : A NEW MISSION 


All fathers, aunts, uncles, all sisters, and brothers : 
In fact to each one, 
Who has daughter or son. 


” 


Why money is needed the savage to tame, 
To teach him to bow (From the “ Dahomey Daily News.’’) 
‘ In submission, and vow “Os Monday last His Majesty the Kino or DaTlOMEY presided at 
lo abjure for ever confession auricular, 1a large and influential meeting, held for the purpose of considering 
And declare it is false in every particular; | the advisability of sending a mission to the benighted states of Europe, 
Protest that the Host is a wicked invention | America, and elsewhere. 
/ Of the devil—the spirit of strife and contention ; “Tt was urged by several speakers that the various so-called civilized 
et All this hath been done by the Irish Church Mission, nations were in a most unenlightened condition. It was proved by 
ny Whose patrons were men of high social position. | statistics that the amount of human blood shed since the time of the 
a i But what were the tactics of this great Socicty, Battle of the Alma until the present day was almost enough to sub- 
en To coax the poor Irish from sin to ebriety ? | merge Europe, and float all its fleets. The Americans were perhaps in 
a4 The reader will ask. | the darkest depths of ignorance In this matter. It was, therefore, 
bi Ma no difientt task proposed to send a mission to New York, another to Richmond, a 
| To declare they observed due regard to propriety | third to W arsaw, a fourth to India, with powers to cae a branch 
Liv In putting down drunkenness, vice, and impiety ; | in New Zealand. It was also pointed out that a few missionaries 
PI That their mode of procedure was pure as the day would find a large field for their labours in Schleswig-Holstein at this 
ii All our readers will think ; but the late erpos? — moment. M eta stad ' ed highly of tl 
j By Cuancetron Wrnster (he once lived at Highbury) ol mate ae ‘a age ne eggs age ." . of _ 
i Has charged them with making their converts by bribery. ee ee — we ving. Alluding to th native 
i customs’ of Dahomey, he observed that of course they were quite 
He states “ that each ill-clad, half-famishing sinner | alive to the necessity of occasional blood-letting for the sake of the 
For learning a chapter was paid by a dinner ; | statistics and to keep down the population. At the same time, he | 
Could he only rehearse thought the hour had arrived when they were imperatively called | 
i; wa A hymn or a verse upon to rescue these benighted whites from the grovelling degradation | 
i ee ee neers ~his bods grew thinner ; and barbarity to which they had fallen. Finally, he compared the re- | 
7 } 8 1 contest the chapter was winner; latively small number of victims who had been required for religious | 
For the half-witted starveling and dull, stupid oaf | purposes in Africa and other countries where the Christian religion 
Who had learnt a commandment—his prize was a loaf; | was not in the ascendant with the tremendous catalogue of those who 
If a good little boy could be taught—for his piety | had been sacrificed to ambition, envy, and lust of conquest in the 
fe was housed, clothed, and fed by the Mission Society. | revions where that creed was supy osed to flourish. | 
The reply to this charge I commend to all mothers | “The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to HI1s MAJEsTY, | 
: who proceeded at once to assist at a ‘custom’ which had been ap- 


pointed for that afternoon in honour of the objects of the meeting. 


en 


I commend it to parish schoolmistress and master : WITH ALL THE NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
: 5 omen oho peseches, “ _ wher, and pastor: In days gone by the piano was always considered the instrument of 
declares “ though each child was well clothed and well fe ¢ , w. alas! . is gs iseord j ade. The | 
And the b ‘tter caleceel ones had eo a poe 7" ; \ a pos Pyger hs a ' ou discord = the ‘trade. : Phe 
= le upon which pianos were then made was on the square, but 
Though the children by nature were savage and rude, | times are altered, trade’s unfeeling train acts otherwise, and the im- 
PHEY CAME FOR THE TRA HING, AND NOP FOR THE FOOD,” | provements introduced are anything but on the square, The last of ' 


| these innovations, however, and one which has caused a great deal of 
fretwork in opposition, is, in addition to other ornaments and the ad- 


vantages of a beautiful green-wood, embellishing the instruments 
| with a chiselled name, 


IRISH INTELLIGENCE, 
r ° . . ° 
Pre fact that a native of Ircland has the last little Prince’s interest 
at breast produces quite n * bust of loyalty ”? in the Irish papers, 
See,” they exclaim, “ what confidence is reposed in (n)us!” 








KNOWING the partiality of Prussians for sleeping under feather- 

Tue Best Davo ix tHe Prarwacop em Hy ee beds, the Danes have determined, in the event of a suit from these 

We Tixx So.—Micht not ; wus. aT unwelcome strangers, to be down upon them, and, if they come to 
ht not a “Life” of Lovis toe ELEVENTH | their river beds, to give them an Eider qui/ting, 


appropriately commence with “onze upon a time ?” 1 : | 
PPro] ely commence With “ onze upon & time | | AGRICULTURAL HavcL.—Steam ploughing. 


| 
| 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


these annual entertainments. 





present constituted. “All 


void. The pageant is without a presence; the show is to be regarded as 


a case of dry bones, and thus will it ever be, until the Royal Lady once 


more comes amongst a people who have affectionately and patiently 
sorrowed for their QUEEN ; who have watched her under the heavy 
clouds of her great sorrow, with heartfelt prayers that she may be 
comforted, but who now earnestly desire her to walk more openly in 
the sunshine of their love. 

Soon may this be, but it is not yet; and our record is necessarily 
confined to brilliant description of dull incidents, which would have 
been thoroughly unbearable had not crowds of England’s fairest come 
to throw a delicious freshness over the mouldy character of the 
spectacle. The preliminary fuss was, as usual, very terrific to the un- 
initiated. 
in a manner most truly alarming, 
solemn order, others of the perky type. Then there were sticks, vary- 
ins in colour, adorned and unadorned, and diverse in respect of 
length and thickness; while the holders of these sticks, or the sticks 
of these sticks, trod out their paces in a very awe-inspiring way, and 
put up their chins at an altitude seriously suggestive of a forthcoming 
erick in the neck. As we looked at these misguided men, we went 
into memories of a maternal ironing, to which we were once upon a 
time subjected im our boyish days, for a muscular difficulty of that 
character. 

We took our seats at an early hour, amid a perceptible flutter of 
excitement, and waving of ethereal pocket-handkerchiefs. After 
acknowledyinyg these manifestations of our presence in our own irre- 
sistible fashion, we sank back exhausted, and on recovery found that 
MakL RusskExLy had joined us. He tried hard to get up a friendly 
chat, but we rather severely told him that if he was not more con- 
sistent in his diplomacy, we should advise HER MaJesty to request 
his delivery of the Foreign Office Seals. Why, we asked, could he 
not come to us for escape from difficulties either of statesmanship or 
yrammar? Of course he had nothing to say except admissions of his 
folly,and then he began talking of Magna Charta. Shut up on that 
point, he became a dreadful bore, and even went so far as to offer usa 


ballad of his own for publication in Fun. We thanked him as kindly | 


as possible, but declined giving the butterman an interest in our pages. 
At this stage of our converse, he pulled his hat over his eyes, and became 
very grumpy; until woke up toa more lively state by Lokp GRANVILLE, 


who amused himself by sticking a pin into the calf of the little | 


Karl’s leg. 


The entrance of the Lorp -~< i, ae fan 
CHANCELLOR was the signal fora |-~~ brA\, Y NO 
sight rise in the thermometer of ( ; J: . 

. ’ ~~ = 


excitement, and presently we had 
the real pith of the day’s diversion. 
Hern Masesty’s faithful Com- 
mons were summoned to hear the 
Royal Message, whereupon the 
antique and tremendous row, was 
heard surging alony the corri- 
dor, followed quickly enough by 
the appearance of Mr. SPEAKER, 
and the Mace strugvling ina sea 
Of pugilists; many of whom were 
SO excited that ‘the Sauble” had to be used pretty freely on their 
heads, before they behaved themselves with anytning like propriety. 





Silence having been partially obtained, the Lukb CHANCELLOR pro- 
eeded to open the S¢« ssion is fol Owi *=— 
My Lorps, aNp GENTLEMEN 
lier Masesry has desired us to call you together for the delibera- | 
lion of the present Session 
Hex Masesty fecls assured that all her faithful subjects will 





a 


HE opening of the Session 1864, 
presented little beyond that stereo- 
typed atrophy of interest, which has 
of late been the special feature of 
The 
LORD CHANCELLOR and the Great 
Seal may be all very well in their 
way; the SPEAKER, and the Mace, 
fairly trenchant ; the SERGEANT-AT- 
ARMS majisterially awful as ever; 
and the Ancient Sergeant geogra- | 
phically delightful, in respect of his | 
well-known earthy smell—but we 
have had enough of all this, as at 
the 
QUEEN’S horses, and all the QUEEN’s men,” cannot console us for one 


Officials came hither and thither, and rushed in and out, | 
Some of these wore faces of the | 
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anticipate the opening of her address to you. The birth of a Prince 

is no less a cause of rejoicing to the nation than to the Crown, and 
the attachment of her people to the dear Mamma and Papa is one of 
Her Maysgsty’s chief sources of gratification. Hgr Masgsty is 
delighted to have it in her power to inform you, that the PRINncE oF 
WaALEs has already proved himself worthy of paternity, by his clever 
method of dandling the royal child ; while his manner of enunciating 
the time-honoured ejaculation of “Catch-de !| Catch-de !” has provoked 
the unlimited approbation of the monthly nurse. 

Her Masesty desires us to inform you, that her relations with 
Foreign Powers remain in a most affectionate state, with one excep- 
tion on the part of a young person, calling himself the PRINcE oF 
SatsuMa; who, after promising indemnity for outrages committed 
either by his order, or sheltered by his authority, has thought fit to 
button up his pockets until we leave his capital. This is a capital 
idea of his; but we have requested our Plenipotentiary to ask if his 
mother has sold her mangle. 

HER Masesty regrets that Austria and Prussia seem inclined to 
make fools of themselves on the subject of Schleswig-Holstein. HER 
MaJEsTy has remonstrated with her imbecile connection of Prussia, 
and has reminded him that he has quite enough to do to keep his own 
house in order, without meddling out of doors. Austria, who is like- 
wise an asinine power, is likewise warned ; and Her MaJsgsry has 
desired her Ambassador at Vienna to manipulate an imaginary coffee- 
mill before the Empgror; and to utter the words—‘ VkENETIA” and 
* HUNGARY.” 

Her Masesty has much pain in referring to the very disgraceful 
war in North America; which, she is sorry to say, continues with 
little hope of termination. Her MaJsesty has not thought proper 
to offer mediation—to throw pearls before swine, is scarcely consistent 
| with England’s dignity. Hrr Masesty’s people will be happy to |, 
hear that the invasion of Canada is kindly postponed; and Her 
Masesty has still greater pleasure in stating that all the stiffness is 
not taken out of the British lion’s tail. 





GENTLEMEN OF THE LloUsE Or COMMONS,— 


Her Masesty has desired Master GLADSTONE to present his 
little account. You are desired to watch this young gentleman 
carefully, he being notoriously inclined to make the best of everything. | 
HER MAJESTY has pleasure in stating that she does not intend to 
throw into the public expenditure an estimate for a coral and bells, | 
shortly to be provided for the infant Prince. Her Masgstry has 
decided upon presenting these with her own hands to her grandson, 
who is already spoken of as a wonderfully knowledgable child, 
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My Lorps, aNp GENTLEMEN— | 


lizrm MaJsesty and hehave 


now desires you to go to business, 

| yourselves properly; always remembering, that the present is the Inst | 

| session of this Parliament ; and therefore, the only chance you have | 
left of doing 


ymething to make her forgive your wretchedly stagnant 
} past. 


| This part of the programme ended—Mr. SpkakeEr—after bobbing 

| yravely to Logp CHANCELLOR Werstpury—gathered up his pett- 

coats, and scuttled back to “another place.” His unruly children 

behaved themselves as is their wont. BERNAL Osporne, indulging 

in fan-like movements of his fingers behind the Speaker's back, and 

Merssres. COBDEN and WALTER amusing themselves with a specimen 

of the P. R. The first-named gentleman was nowhere with Master 

| WaLreR, and soon lay sprawling in the lobby amid vociferous cries | 

of “ Time,” or “ Times” —we forget which. | 
After a short interval, the Lords proceeded to the question of Ad- | 

dress, in answer to the Royal Message. 

| A Nose Lorp proposed the Address. 


A Nose Lokgp seconded the Address, 
We very much mistake the capacities of our readers, if they are not 
able to report this part of the affair for themselves. | 
i 
| Lorp Derny.—My Lords, it is 
| not our intention to offer opposition 
to the Address which Her Ma- 
JESTY 'S advisers have thought fit 
to propose in acknowledgment of 
the speech fromthe throne. Her 
Masesty's Ministers will not, how- 
ever, failto remember, that such a 
proceeding on our part is one of 


sufferance, that beautifully touch. r 
ing impulse, which has marked our 
path for so many years \fy u 
Lords, there have been men who b 
have dared to asyerse OU Live 
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committed us to this course. My Lords, we have but one reply to! 
such a thoroughly gratuitous and unjustifiable accusation. Venture to | 
say that again, my Lords, and we now, and for ever, refuse to save the 
State by taking the helm of Government, 

Lorp GRANVILLE said he wasn’t much frightened, although 
certainly the threat of the noble lord was a very terrible thing. All | 
of their Lordships admired the eloquence of the noble lord, but he | 
(Lorp GRANVILLE) was constrained to say, on behalf of his colleagues, | 
that they would try to keep up their spirits, notwithstanding the 


SSS esata 


the country was now aware of the noble lord’s retirement from public 
life. 

Lorp Deppy rose to explain, that such assumption on the part of | 
the noble lord was wholly unwarrantable. If Her MaJsesty sent for | 
him, he should think it his duty to sink his own feelings, and those 
of his party, in deference to the wishes of the Crown. 

Lorp GRANVILLE was happy to hear this. As Mr. CHaRLes 
MATHEWS says, in “ Cool as a Cucumber,” he (LORD GRANVILLE) 
was “ better—decidedly better.” He was afraid it was all up with the 
country, and that we were going to have the Deluge. 

After some unnecessary talk, the Address was put, and agreed to. | 
Shortly afterwards their Lordships adjourned, 

' 


—_<p~— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Before the resumption of business, some confusion was created by 
the refusal of the SexGEANT-AT-ARMS to admit the Home Secretary. 
He was well known to have lost what small portion of intellect re- | 
mained to him, and it was not until he had obtained the certificate | 
of two mad doctors, that he was suffered to enter the House. As it | 
was, lie had better have kept away; he seemed heartily ashamed of | 
himself, and all seemed ashamed of him, while even his colleagues 
were barely civil. 


for assembly. 


_ a - Sn 
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sumed to express an opinion, that prudence and necessity alone have | man could understand anything proceeding from-us ; nay—lI am con- 
vinced that were such the case, we should have written some very spe. 


cial nonsense. His failure to appreciate our measures we regard as the 
| chief evidence of their merits. The Right Honourable gentleman may 
' depend upon it, that the Caucasus is just the place for him; and | 
| strongly advise him to remove to a sphere, where his undoubted 
talents will be better appreciated than they are in this assembly, 
The Address was then put and agreed to, and the House adjourned. 
(It will be observed, that our report is in advance of the day decreed 
ate \ A : : Our readers will of course understand, that the import- 
declaration of the noble lord. He (LoRD GRANVILLE) did say it ance of the post we occupy, renders it imperative that we should retain 
again, and having said it, there was the satisfaction of knowing that the services of a medium. in order to chronicle the unborn minutes of 


| the proceedings. | 


PARODIES FOR PROGRESSIONISTS. 


No. 1—THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 


YE gentlemen of England 
Who keep your country seats, 
low little do ye think upon 
The dangers of the streets. 
Give heed to town pedestrians, 
And they will plainly show, 
All the cares and the fears, 
That beset them as they go— 
When the cabman rages loud and strong, 
And thunders forth ** Hollo !” 


First PICKFORD’S vans Oppose us, 
Then comes some carrier's Car, 

With drivers each inquiring, 
If going on they are ; 

And stern policemen teach ’em, 
The road they ought to kuow ; 





An Ilon. Member moved the Address. | Whilst they there loudly swear, 

An Hon. Member seconded the Address. And the crowd doth thicker zrow ; 

(Our readers will Le so good as to supply this in the same way as we | And the cabman’s oaths coe hot and strony, 
indicated above. } As he thunders forth * /lod/o /” 

Mr. Diskag.t.—Sir,—On behalf of those gentlemen with whom 
I act in concert, I rise to state, that it is not my intention to move an But courage, brave pedestrians, 
amendment to that Address, which Her MAJesTy’s ministers have And never be dismayed, 


Before you cross you'll only be 
A short half-hour delayed. 
Though mud may much annoy us, 
And wheels raise thoughts of woe, 
Every day in this way, 


thought fit to propose in answer to that Speech, which they have | 
: 
| 
| Do seared pedestrians yo; 
! 
} 


placed in the mouth of Her Most Graciovs MaJsesty. Sir,— 
There is ouly one portion of that message, in the spirit of which I can 
find myself able to ayree; but I should scarcely have couceived it 
possible, Sir, that the framers of that congratulation should have found 
it necessary and imperative upon them to violate every rule of 
Syntax. With regard to the remainder of the Royal Message, I 
hestitate not to designate it as one of the most incompetent State 
papers ever submitted to the outraged Commons of this realm. It is 
a mass of conglomerative confusion—maudlin, metaphysical meddling, 
and blundering buifoonery. Sir,—Such will ever be the case, until I 
am called tothe Councils of this Kingdom. 1 have warned honourable 
gentlemen of this before. Mlonourable gentlemen are not perhaps 
aware that I have spent the greater part of last autumn in a lonely 
cell on the highest peak of the Caucasus, engaged in searching out 
the Great Asian Mystery. Honourable gentlemen will be happy to 
hear, that I have nearly succeeded in the object of my labours; but 
they will! be still more gratified when I tell them that in the prosecu- 
tion of one investigation, I have made another important discovery, | \ 
which, Sir, it now becomes my duty to submit to this Hlouse. All are 
fools who do not agree with me; Hep Masesty’s present advisers | 
are a set of pitiable maniacs ; and I, Sir; am the only being capable of | A TALL copy of the Elzevir cditi f Mavor’s Spelling Book: b 
controlling the destinies of this country. wn euinanh walkee \d may Ww ST °F Sven Ss Spermg 208; *y 
Loxp PaLMERSTON. — Mr. :o ee a. ee eo on ee we 
Sonstie wilt bakate tahention of A New French Dictionary by a celebrated writer of Original 
' English dramatic pieces, Address, T. Taytor, Board of ‘T'rade. 
troubling this House with any | A PROOF copy of the works of Tom KiNG: was lately in possession 
lengthy comments on the very of J. C. HEENAN, Esq., having been presented to him at Wadhurst in 
amusing address of the Right Hon- last December. Address several local B bles. Sussex 
ourable gentleman. The Riht ; ai local Bumbles, Sussex, 


.* 


Whilst the cabman sinacks his lips and thong, 
And cnes to each “ Lol’o!” 


Then here’s success to railways, 
That underneath the ground 

May take that heavy tratlic on, 
Which here too great is found ; 

And may all vans, and carts, and cabs, 
And omnibuses know, 

Streets so wide that one side, 
May serve them as they go; 

Wlulst the cabman yvaily yoes albug, 
And rarely calls ** Zollo !” 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Honourable gentleman may be, 
and doubtless is, a master of allite- | LOOK OUT FOR SOMES. | 
ration and terribly impressive sen- Mr. Somes, of Hull, well known to the literary police for au 
tences, from which the sting of all | atlempt to rob a poo man of his beer s indeed he be at his old 
meaning has been extracted; but vames again. Fr me is no hon eonathist but thinks the aa wavy to 
sO far, it has not struck the coun- cure this pump of water on the] alli cee he a > hin ‘ ‘little tap 
try, that such are the credentials on the head with his constable’ ‘staff. He ae i ie al M p’s 


and public men against allowing themselves to be talked into an) 
* Tull hog or none,” with this rabid beero- 


of administrative capacity. Sir, I 
uever for one moment imagined, 
that the Right Honourable gentle- 


, . 
' honsense about giving t 


' phobiae, 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST, 


CHAPTER: XV. 
THE PHYSIOGNOMIST AMONG THE PLAYERs. 
“ Play-t'll, Monsieur !"—French Waiter. 


DAY or two ayo, as the 
Comic Physiognomist was 
quietly sipping a eup of 
frothed chocolate on the 
luxurious couch upon which 
he usually passes the night 
—in other words, as he 
was taking his breakfast in 
bed, ALPHONzO, his fa- 
vourite valet, entered the 
room and communicated to 
the C. P. the startling piece 
of information that several 
hundred gentlemen and 
ladies were in attendance 
below, and desired to pay 
their respects to him at his 
earliest convenience. So 
the Great Observer, who 
is as urbane as he is beauti- 
ful, leaped out of bed, and 
in a quarter of an hour had 
performed a simple but 
tasty toilet—such a one 
as befitted a man of his 
philosophic tastes. Then 
’ throwing himself into an 
easy chair, he instructed 
ALPHONZO to admit the 
deputation. 

And they came tumbling 
in, one over another, until the spacious apartment was absolutely 
crammed. Men, pale, whiskerless, and rather melancholy in appearance, 
not over well dressed, ‘and mostly addicted to red neckties. Ladies, 
also pale, also (of course) whiskerless. The deputation was headed by 
one of mature years, but of giant proportions—a man who so topped 
his fellows that they were to him as so many dandelions to a poplar. 

“ Well, my friends,” remarked the C. P., “and what can I do for 
you ?”? 

“ Dear boy, dear boy, dear boy,” replied the giant, “ brickey-wicksy, 
wicksy-bricksy ; dear boy, dear boy !” 

“ Justo,” observed the C. P., “and what then ?” 

“This is a pleasant little selection of nice little players who have 
paid a pretty little morning visit to a nice little Comic Physiognomist, 
dear boy ; and they say that the pur-fession take it uncommonly 
unke-ind of him that he hasn’t devoted a chapter of his inimitable 
little work to describe some of their inimitable little peculiarities, my 
t-r-r-r-r-(&c.)-ump !” 

“ Bless me,” replied the C. P.; “I see. How could I have over- 
looked it ?” 

And the end of it was that the C. P. promised the deputation that 
he would immediately study the peculiarities of the interesting pro- 
fession to which the giant belonged, and treat of those peculiarities in 
an early number. 

After a hymn by Mr. Ropert Romer, 

The deputation retired. 

The C. P. that night took his seat in a compartment of a well- 
known theatrical tavern in the neighbourhood of Covent Lane. 
Awure that if he allowed the subjects of his observations to know 
that the C. P. was in the room, he would be totally unable to make 
those nice discriminations for which he has become so famous, he took 
the precaution of previously disguising himself in a new shirt pin, 
and by that means so metamorphosed himself, the philosopher’s own 
mamma couldn’t have recognized him. He was extremely struck by 
the evidences of hearty affection and good will which he saw de- 
veloped in the behaviour of the gentlemen in the adjoining com- 
partments. He had heard so much of theatrical jealousies, of petty 
squabbles, which, springing from nothing, grew so vigorously that 
they lasted their originators a lifetime, that he was prepared to find 
the subjects of his observations brooding apart in separate boxes, and 
recognizing each other’s existence only by an occasional and malignant 
scowl. But he found them so exuberant in their mutual affection, 
that the ordinary ferms of salutation were totally insufficient 
to describe the good will and affectionate regard which they entertained 





| towards each other, and they resorted instead to “dear boy,” “old | Wrange 


friend,” and “there’s a dear, good fellow!” It became quite clear to 
the C. P. that among this happy fraternity envy, hatred, and malice 
were unknown. 

The interesting personages whom the Comic Physiognomist met 
at the tavern aforesaid will form the subject of another chapter, 





THE BURNING OF SANTIAGO CATHEDRAL. 


SANTIAGO’s great Cathedral, 

Glows with trembling shafts of light ; 
False GuaRDATR, and his order, 

Hold grand carnival to-night, 


They have cast their nets with cunning, 
To ensnare the city’s youth ; 

Craftily have they devised . 
Wretched counterfeit of truth. 


Twenty thousand burning tapers, 
Flash their scintillating rays; 

Cloth of gold and stream of flowers, 
Catch the reflex of the blaze, 


Santiago’s fairest daughters, 
Kneel upon the temple floor ; 
Victims to a tricked-out worship, 
Rotten to the very core. 
Peals the organ through the silence, 
Come the priests along the aisle— 
And a wave of adoration 
Trembles through the stately pile. 


White-robed acolytes with censers, 
Throw the perfumed incense round ; 
While the choral diapason, 
Strikes the roof with lofty sound. 


Hark ! a cry of many voices 
Drowns the volume of the hymn ; 

Sheets of flame ascend the pillars, 
And along the arches swim. 


“ Mater Dei!” “ Mater Dei !”— 
Hear the bell’s alarum toll! 

See the mockeries of Heaven 
Shrivel as a parched scroll, 


Giant tongues of leaping fire, 
Lick the follies root and branch ; 
Down upon a mass of horror, 
Pours the blazing avalanche, 
Hundreds— frantic for the rescue, 
Pile their corpses at the door; 
Hundreds lie, burnt up, and trampled, 
On the furnace-heated floor. 


Righteous priesthood—did ye suffer 
Any throes of gasping breath ? , 
Did ye with the sacrificed 
Seek the chivalry of death ? 


Did ye stretch the holy emblem 
To the sisters ye had slain ? 

Did ye kneel with dead, and dying, 
Underneath the fiery rain ? 


No! ye superstitious dastards— 
That were far above your ken; 

In your childish zeal for relics, 
Ye forgot that ye were men. 


Aye—not only were ye cowards, 
But ye took a deeper shame ; 

For ye block’d one path of refuge, 
From the tempest of the flame. 


Shepherds false—ye little cared 
For that pen of tortur’d sheep— 
Ye have sown the storm, ye cravens, 
And the whirlwind ye shall reap. 








Mrurtany.— We should fancy that “Frerp-MarsmaL vor 
1” is just suited to make an excellent “ General of Division.” 
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Fun iw Parliament. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tauvrspay. 


Tue Lord Chancellor took his seat on the woolsack at five o’clock. 
His efforts to find anchorage for his feet were only followed by partial 


success. Having called for a higher stool, and folded his crinoline | 


around him in such a way that nobody could see the oblique angle 
formed by the position of toe and heel, he looked tolerably grand and 
comfortable. 

The Margvis or Sticgo moved the address. 
his volunteer uniform. 

Lorp ABERCROMBY, who was great in scarlet and silver, seconded 
the address, and did the sensible thing of snuffing himself out soon 
after he lit his candle. 

Eart Derpy then gave us one of the Sraniry slashers. His 
assault upon the Foreign Secretary, caused that little gentleman to 
whisk about like a hen upon a hot griddle. Logp Drerpy scarified 


He was very pretty in 


Eari Rvussevw by comparing him to that man of many ambitions— 


Bottom the Weaver—a Thespian, who, though deliciously fond of 
violent roaring, was equally great in the dove-like, dying cadence. 
Lorp Dexsy told his victim that in only one character had he (the 
noble lord) proved his ability—the réle of “ Moonshine”—and then 
Lorp Derpy tacked on the cruel alliteration 
muddle,” to the diplomacy of the noble lord. This is worse than the 
“ Finality” alias, and will pass into a proverb. 


Ear. Rvussevy tried to thrust back the wit of Hotsrvr, but the | 


attempt was more courageous, than the result successful. The nobie 


lord slurred over the American difficulty, and talked long and learnedly | 


about Schleswig-Holstein. It strikes us forcibly that the noble lord’s 
talents are not in the way of foreign affairs. 


Earut Grey, as usual, made a bilious speech, but approved of fight- | 


ing for Denmark. 
Eart Granvi_e said something, and their lordships shortly after- 
wards went off to eat, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The Speaker took the chair at a quarter to four o’clock. 
Presently the noble Premier turned a summersault into the House, 
amid shouts of applause. 


Lots of members then came to the bar, and swore to all sorts of things. | 


ae 


As is always the case with new actors at the school of Si. Stephen’s, 


these gentlemen were got up extensively, and tried to look as if Parlia- | 


ment was something now, 

The Whipper-In kept én jumping up with notices of motion. This 
Government oflicial has a great time of it on the first day of session. 
He gets very mild before the week is out. 

Lorp R. GrosvENoR came out in the uniform of tliat ferocious 
militia regiment, the Cheshire Catawamples. He moved the Address, 
and of course he buttered his leaders. 

Mr. GoscnEen spoke as a man of business. 
useful, We look towards you, Mr. Goscnen. 

The Right Honourable Bensamrn then tried to do the same sort 

of thing as his leader in the other House. “T'was a great treat to hear 
Dizzy holding forth against sarcasm. He took care, however, to quote 
QUINTILIAN as an authority for its employment in rhetoric. Of 


This member will be 


course, Dizzy! Where would you be without it? “ Where are your | 
allies and what are your objects?” was the gist of the Bengamin | 


hurly-burly. 

Nusody seemed inclined to tackle the bumptious Ben, until that 
juvenile octogenarian, the Premier, took bim in hand. He made Dizzy 
chafe severely, by edroitly pooh-poohing him, and just saying nothing at 
all in answer to the elaborate speech over which the Right Honourzble 
Iex-Chancellor had sat for hours with one hand clutching his hair. 

Ma. S. FirzGeravp and others then fired off pop-guns, 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcurQueER spoke with his usual de- 
bating power, but it appears to us that he drew a distinction without 
a difference on the subject of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Then Mr. Peacocke fanned himself into notice. 

Then a few little cannons made a feeble noise, and presently th 
Commons played at leap-frog down the lobby. ) 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. 


Lorp GRANVILLE spoke about metropolitan railways, in answer to 
a question from Eart Powrs. We trust that something will save 
London from being converted into a gridiron. : 

The Bishops then did a little talking about the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. The Eart oF Cannarvon subsequently informed their 
Lordships, that he had changed his mind, and that’s the end of Friday. 

ILOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Among others who wanted to know this, and that: and were goine 
do this, and that ; we had the voice of the ferocious FERRAND, who 
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of “meddle, and | 
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gave notice that he should require some interminable list of officials 
connected with Charitable Estates and Trusts:Acts. No one can tell 
what he means to do with it, but he always asks for this sort of thing 
in a tone of voice calculated to frighten novices. 

Lorp R. Grosvenor was then able to be grand once more, by bring- 


ing up the report of the Address. — ,' 
| “Mr. Wurresipe then lashed himself into a passion, and attacked 


| all the Government oflicials in Ireland who presumed to be in, while 
| he was out, 
Str R. Pez laughed at the Right Honourable BoaNERGgs. 

| Mer. Bewrinck and Mr. WHITE managed to drag foreign affairs in 
| by the neck and heels; and Mr. O’HaGan called Mk. Wairgsipr 
| his Right Honourable Friend, and told his Right Honourable friend 
| pretty plainly that he (WHITESIDE) was nothing more than a moon- 

raker. 
| Pore HENNEssyY attacked the Government, of course. And after a 
| little more chattering, the address was ordered to be presented to HER 
| Masesty. 
Then the Commons appointed a standing committee, who should 
| make arrangements for the comfortably sitting down of members to 
| dinner. 
| And the Commons got heme early, 


A COLUMN FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Toe Mrat-ror FraG or ENGLAND.—Roast Beef. 

THe Popurar Pervke.—The Schles-wig without question. 

GrORGE Frenn.—BisHor STORTFORD. 

Warnine To BacneLors.—“ Look before you leap ” year. 

Tre Popr’s chief adviser is an old woman, because he’s ANTONELLI 
(AuNTY NPLLIE). 

THE QveEEN’s Enciisn.—We hope she is, and will always re- 
main 80. 
|“ Miss BATEMAN AT THE ApELput.”—This advertisement appears 
| in all the paper’s lately; for our own parts, we should rather be in- 
clined to say ‘‘See BATEMAN at the Adelphi.” 

A Mownoronovs Occtration.—Cutting grass by yourself all day 
long, which must be very motw-notonous. 

Wr nore so.—Hope what ?—Why, that the recent additions to 
the Royal Family of England may cause in too senses HER MAJESTY’s 
| dais (days) to be lengthened. 
| AN Eyr to THE Futvre.—The Present, which is, most un- 
| questionably anigh to the Future. 

Tuat’s Trvur.— People distinguished for a “ deal of simplicity” are 
' generally the most cunning in “ playing their cards.” 

A Goop Mrmory.— The one which teaches us to forget 

juries. 


i 
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“ AND SO SAY ALL OF Us.”—We know an old monthly nurse who. 


says that the surgeon who lately attended the PRINCEss OF WALES 
| desorves to be made a Brown-et.” 

AN AGGRAVATING FELLOW, INDEED !—The aggravating fellow 
who, as recorded some months ago in this journal, had “ provoked a 
smile,” has lately succeeded in “ exciting compassion.” 

“Wuat’s IN A NamMeE?”—Nothing. ‘The names of the late 
“ satirist without an enemy’’ began with W. M. T.; but there was 
nothing about him, poor fellow! empty except in name. 

frimsy Pretences.—-Notes issued by the “ Bank of Elegance.” 

THat’s THE Way TO LOOK aT 1T.—The question has often been 
raised as to whether satirical remarks are or are not out of place in a 
'lady’s mouth. For our own parts, we do not think they are, seeing 

that Sa-rcasm is necessarily feminine, 

THat’s CLrar Exovcn.— Germany has been gquarrelling with 
Denmark for the last twelve years on the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
but she now seems determined to settle the point by a “ GENERAL” 
W RANGEL! ; 

LITERARY.—May an “anonymous correspondent” be said to write 
under an “inky cloak ” of secrecy ? 

A SHAKESPERIAN Discovery.—The discord which has disturbed 
the meetings of the SHAKESPERIAN Committee as to the proper mode 
of celebrating the ter—or rather, the de-ter—centenary of the im- 
mortal bard may be ascribed to the enthusiastic admiration of the 
poet's worshippers. Hach appears to admire his own “ Sweet WILL,” 
and to desire the celebration after his especial wont. 

Apropos of theatres, I wish that newspapers would have a little 
more sense of the honour of the Press, and not lie so volubly about the 
performances of amateurs. No one objects to swells “ and sich ” making 
more fools than usual of themselves for their own glory and the amuse- 
ment of their friends. But when column after column comes descrip- 
tive of the surpassing talents of these good people it isa little sickening, 
and it encourages people to write articles in reviews which are unfair to 

| a hard-working and worthy profession. 
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| Oh, France! who thinks of thy sad fate can fail to liken thee 





Ranpom Reapines or Trairornous Traits, Pasr Passages anpD 


A WAN, pale spectre—palsied Fear! dread Horror’s aide-de-camp ! 
The life-blood chilled,-and cowed the hearts of that now trembling 
throng, 
That but a few short hours before had met with purpose stern 
And high resolve, to crush the wretch who sought to overturn, 
At his caprice, by fraud and force, by intrigue’s subtle might, 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


Oz, 


Present Prospects, 
or 


THE MODERN 
A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 





SECTION THE Firtu. 
Pelion on Ossa: Horrors and the Empire. 


The majesty of freedom—the Republic’s sacred right. 


*T was then, with bitter irony, while yet his hands were red, 


And reeking with the patriot’s blood he had so foully shed, 


This President—Prince President (pray be respectful, Muse '!)— 
Told tie crushed and maimed survivors they'd liberty to choose 
By vote, ’twixt their opinions and his own ambitious views. 


No more he needed perjury nor bribes to gain replies 


Of assent to his ten years’ lease. 


All justice, all humanity; it breathes a tale of awe, 
Of crush’d-out nationality, of violated law ; 
Of deeper, darker serfdom, than poor Poland ever saw. 


To SinpBaD, bearing on his back the old man of the sea! 


* * * * * * * 
- * * . 
Not yet complete the hateful plan, the prison gates yawn wide 
> . . . . ° 

For pris’ners innocent of crime; still onward flows the tide 
Of fell proscription, chains and banishment ; THE SECRET GRAVE, 


* * * 


And horrors yet unveiled, await all those who brave 
In patriotic rectitude—for liberty’s dear sake, 


The tyrant will of one who dares to make, distort, or break, 


Unscrupulous, all laws, all order, reckless of all shame— 


So he but gain the wealth and power of empire, his fixed aim. 
* * * * 


* * * 
* o . . 7 * ® 

For ten years President—this point was gained ; 

Next, every shallow artifice was strained 

To gain éclat: by public works of art 


To heal the wounds of France, or seothe their smart. 


AUGUSTUS. 


Heart sick, with tear-dimm’d eyes, 
Awe-stricken France, with trembling hands, placed in the ballot-box 
Some seven thousand craven ayes! Alas, that answer shocks 





| 





(For people take so many things on trust, 

Tis easier to be generous than just). 

The ball, the féte, the troops in grand array; 
The due observance of “My Uncle’s day.” 
Churches fresh whitewashed ; weathercocks regilt ; 
And Paris, fair and fickle, half rebuilt. 

Yet, mark the serpent’s trail ; with care 
Each street so built that batteries can . 
On every part, thus rend’ring in a.word, 

The bare idea of barricades absurd ; 

And Paris laughed; with catacombs beneath ; 
Above— Damoc Les’ sword in cobweb sheath, 
Suspensed there with most consummate skill 

By single hair—a ruthless tyrant’s will. 

Laugh on deluded ones! why need yo wear 

The iron mask of all-absorbing care ; 

NAPOLEON bids ye laugh; ye do not dare 
Refuse his latest whim, lest he looks stern 

And gives the fatal screw another turn. 

The glitt’ring tinsel trappings of the State ; 

The empty fustian talk of “ natal fate ;” 

The gaudy pageant, and the clash of arms. 

These are the wand, the magic — the charms, 
Of Nostropamvus: Patron of the Feast; 
BELSHAZZAR’s mimic ; J U@@GERNAUT’s high priest! ! 


Another broken oath ; another year ; 

Again the tyrant, with a cynic’s sneer 

Defers his wishes to the people’s voice, 

And gives them freedom of elective choice 
Between an Empire, founded by their will, 

On site Republican ; or Empire still ; 

With this slight diffrence, that if they refuse 

To give—he’ll take; yet nobly bids them choose! 


A Drawing out of Cork. 


THE good people of Cork—they are temperance folk, so we must | 
not say Cork’s-crew—are going to come out shortly. The statue of | 
the late FarHer MatHeEw is to be inaugurated by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. It is stated that Mz. Macuire, who has long been the Cork 
Examiner, and an M.P. distinguished for not very temperate speeches, 
isto be knighted. As he is such a violent teetotaller he had better be 
made a knight of the Order of the Bath at onve. 


THE LADY AND THE LILY. 


‘© A LADY persisted in walking through an Irish town on the 12th inet., witha | 
large orange-lily in her breast. A crowd followed, threatening violence. <A poliee- 
officer remonstrated with her, but as she would not remove it he took it from her,’’ 


A LADY whose conduct was silly, 
And who wore a great big orange-lily 
In her breast for display, 
In Ireland one day, 
Was pursued by a crowd willy-nilly. 


In the mob every bould Irish fellow, 
Grew mad as the crazy OTHELLO ; 
For strange to relate, 
What Irish bulls hate, 
Is not se much scarlet and yellow. 


A policeman came up to the lady : 

“ There’ll be a shalloo, I’m afraid,” he 
Observed : “ so that bloom 
You'll doff, 1 presume, 

Yrom regard to Mix, Parrick, and Tmapry.” 


But the lady persisted, and if he 

Hadn't snatched out the flower in a jiffy, 
Och, murther, bedad, 
Each “foine Oirish lad,” 

Had helped chuck ber into the Liffey, 


MORAL. 
Well, since every babe needs a coral, 
And every story a moral— 
The lady's a gooke, 
But there's little excuse 
For the part that Pat took in the quarrel. 


NS 


Ilow vo you Dering “Biack a8 your Hat?”—Darkness that 


| may be “ felt.” ! 
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hut slightly, and pe rhaps pardonalhly, ara cub ' . 


FARTHER OFF—BETTER FRIENDS. 


We receive occasional visits from that irritating but aristocratic old ailment, gout, and at such periods are apt to be, not savage, 
The drawing represents the device of our precious “ Buttons” for miumistering to our 


NECcrasilies and at the same time herpiny well without the TANG of Our ve ngeful fist. 


NB. (Jur unknown admire rs 7 ill unde rstand that our portrait as here given 18 SOT what idealized, 


WARBLINGS. 


By ovr OWN LAUREATE. 


No. L—Tue Farr Matpesx’s AppRESS TO HER DREss. 

By ‘odd bes ‘ApAer ‘nps vp owAAoxKue 
Behold! dis am Letextia’s soliloquy.)—Sambo, 

A JUPF, or not a jupe—that is the question, 

Whether ’tis better, fashion-led, to suffer 

The pulls and haulings of outrageous crowding, 

Or to decide avainst this sea of dress, 

And minus jupe, curtail it ? To loose the hoops— 

No more; and stepping out to say we end 

The bruises and the thousand horrid blows, 

That man comes in for; ‘tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To loose the hoops— 

To lose! perchance too much; ay, there's the rub; 

For what more economic change may come, 

When we have shullled off this steely coil 

Must vive us pause. There's the respect 

That makes the erinoline of so long hfe 

For who would bear the quizzing of rude men, 

The oppressive throng in crowded omnibus, 

The pangs of broken steel, though lost to sich 4 

The insolence of street boys, and the ster 

Remarks of cross-grained and old-fashioned cliurls ; 

When she herself might terminate this with 

A pair of scissors!) Who would jupons bear 

To groan and pant under their weary weizh 

But that the dread of giving way to men— 


For this once done, into their mouths the word 

“ Retrenchment ”’ would return—strengthens the will, 
And makes us rather wear the dress we have 

Than fly to that which they would surely choose. 
Thus “ woman’s rights” do make us heroines all ; 
And thus the native beauty of our forms 

Is smothered o’er with the great spread of hoops, 
And lovely figures of soft grace and contour 
Enveloped thus, their charms do quite destroy, 

And lose the name of beauty. 


EPIGRAM. 
To Dr. CoLENSO, SOME TIME AUTHOR OF AN ARITH-METIC., 
On, pray leave rules of faith alone, 
And stick to rules of three: 
But some small vulgar fractions own 
Allegiance unto thee. 
My lord, you went across the sea, 
To show of (OD the way ° 
And not make thousands say of thee, 
Confound his Natal day. 


ON GLOVES. 
WER seemly gloves, not black nor yet too light, 
Nor ever wear a } air that once were white; 
With the past party, where you told your loves, 
Be buried all your dead bouquets and gloves. 
Shave like a goat, ifso your fancy bids, 
But be a pare nt. don’t neglect your kids. 
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PLUCKY PIGMY. 
‘YY DUST! WHY DON’T YOU HIT ONE 


Denmark :—“WELL, YOU'RE MAKING A_ PRETI Ne 
W MORE TO HELP YOU?" 
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| LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 
| No. 76.—THE Marovrs oF TOWNSHEND. 


EvEkyY prominent man in the world is the type of some class, on 


whose shoulders he climbs into notoriety. The Margvis or 
| TowNSHEND, better known by his recently resigned title of Lorp 
| RayNHAM, is the representative of pugnacious philanthropy. He is 


one of those benefactors of their species who drub their species into 
the acceptance of good in the particular form and by the peculiar 
channel which they—the Pugnacious Philanthropists—select. For 
‘nstance :—his lordship takes beggars under his wing. He has fought 
many a fierce verbal fray with union porters, and used warm language, 
which we forgive readily to warmth of feeling, in impressing on 
those stolid functionaries the claims of poverty and homeliness. Yet 
the other day this vehement champion of the oppressed appeared to 
prosecute a poor woman who wished to sell a few small articles in 
preference to begging. Poor dear lord! He was hurt and angered 
because she did not choose to appeal to his particular philanthropy, and 
consequently his pugnacity was too much for his charity. 

This is a remarkable, not to say ridiculous, trait in his character, 
but when we remember that he joins with a love of amateur philan- 
thropy a penchant for amateur theatricals we can understand at once 
his get-up and his come-down. 


He was born in 1831, at Brighton, so that he is old enough to know | 
| better example, for the conduct of some of them is only to be com- 


better than do such silly things. Eton educated him, and the Foreign 
Office inoculated him with the red-tapeism which is traceable even in 
his charities. Four years of the Foreign Office, however, were quite 
enough to disgust him of diplomacy and despatches. 

In 1856, he was elected for Tamworth, which thus had the honour 
of returning both a pugnacious philanthropi id a pugnacious politi- 
cian. Towards the close of last year, on the death of his father, Lorp 
RayNHaAM reigned in his stead as Maraguis or TOWNSHEND, and 
entered the Upper House. 

In politics he is ultra-Liberal. As one of the aristocracy—and a 
devoted admirer of dramatic talent —he plays with great success the 
part of Radical lord. There are no measures too advanced to claim 
his support and tax all his energies—to retard them. With a thorouyg! 
knowledge (somebody must have told him) of the nature of mobs, he 
condescends most affably to become one of the masses, and self- 
sacrificingly puts himself at their head and leadsthem—away! Every 
one of us, who admires and reveres genius, has read our lost Bor 
Broven’s “Songs of the Governing Classes.” There is one of them 
in which the Terriers, who reign over Ratland, explain to the Cats 
expelled from Mousedom, the policy by which they kept their rabble 
quiet. They tell how, when the oppressed rats began to show fangs 
and muster, they manage to square it. 

‘¢ We summon out the biggest rat, 
And ask him, with a friendly pat, 
To join our side, the merrier ; 
We teach him how to bark. With shear 
We dock his tail and trim his ears, 
Give him some bores to calm his fears, 
And tell him he's a Terrier.’ 
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converse of this is the apologue so cleverly carried out by thé 
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vy, cultivates 


He. a terricr, lets his tail grow 
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MarQuis oF TOWNSHEND. 
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long whiskers, and tries to persuade the crowd that le is a rat, And 
: ° cee ed 
he would succeed, too, if he could entirely repress the original nature 

, > . . : Pao P ey? le 
of the cur. Unfortunately—or fortunately—this friend of the people, 
this lover of the mob, this dignified democrat—is a pugnacious 
yhile Saad : h he ats. hawking their 
philanthropist, and now and then when honest she-rats, hawking tel 


poor wares about the streets, come in his way, the terrier nature | reaks 
out, and he catches them up by the scruff of the neck, shakes them, 
and would demolish them, if, in playing rat so long, he had not lost 
ne of his terrier skill. 


™M)! 
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This generous nobleman is about to start a Philanthropic Clu 
which will be a fitting monument of the way in which a swell 
} ’ . ’ y 
heishten his own enjoyment of luxury by watching the mis of 
ry 


others. Lounging on the sofas of their club, the member . 
rdom in its most squalid aspect, and purchase an extra relish 
& half-vuinea dinner with Dives by a halfpenny cast to Lazakts on 
the ste ps, 

Whenever Charity appears with blue and red fire in a transform: 
scone—atamidnight meeting, or any other such tomfoolery of flati 
| we may be pretty sure to find some of the pugna 
not far distant, and the Marquis oF TOWNSHEND 
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“ NOLO Episcopaki.”—Free translation: “I wish to be an Arch- 
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Cae LEGIs~atvre has, in our opinion, wrongly named its “ Houses, 


f : . ‘ 
‘or most unquestionably the Lords is, after all, its lower one 
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| that they won’t forget in a hurry. 






























































TOWN TALK. | 


By THE LUNCHER aT THE Pvss, 

THE Schleswig-Holstein question is —bother the Schleswig-Holstein 
question! I’m sure readers must be quite as sick of it by this time as 
writers are. The only person, besides those immediately concerned, 
who takes any interest in it is Earn Russeiu. For my part, I wish 
we could leave the question alone. Then, I think, KinG CurisTIan, 
thrown on his own resources, would take the part of Kina Capuvs 
for the nonce—throw a stone among the crop of warlike Germans, and 
so set them pitching into one another. Such an event is still on the 
cards despite the war. 

PARLIAMENT is open, and beginning to get into practice. The 
veteran stroke is in full force, and looks as young (for eighty) as ever. 
He gives good time, feathers well, and is as fine at a spurt as of yore. 
The opposition crew is in capital training too, but, as of old, they 
don’t pull well together, and some of the men in the bows won’t take 
time from stroke. It will be a good race this session, but if there is 
not a foul, I think the Government boat is likely to keep its place. 

THE great svandal in the Divorce Court, over which the Conserva- 
tive organs—the mouth-pieces of the “gentlemen” of England— 
cackled with such mock horror, turns out to be about as real a thing 
as the great Conservative reaction they are so fond of talking about. 
[t is to be hoped the new Conservative organ will set its brethren a 


pared with the strains of some of those itinerant organs, on which 
monkeys, whose education has been neglected, are allowed to perform 
fitfully. The behaviour of the Tory press in this instance of the 
O’KANE scandal inflicts indelible shame upon it. 

Mr. Briaur has been avenging his friend CoppEn, who certainly 
did not get the best of the duel with the Thunderer. The Parlia- 
mentary Benicia Boy inflicted some punishment on the Times’ folk 
He has “blown the gaff” upon 
the proposed elevation of one of the proprietors of that paper to the 
peerage. I hear on good authority that it was really contemplated to 
make Mr. WaLTer a lord; but of course it is out of the question 
now. I wender what title he would have chosen—Lorp VEER, per- 
haps, or Lorp Back-stTarr. I’m glad the little game is spoilt, for 
although the worthy M.P. would be no loss to the Lower House, he 
vould certainly be no gain to the Upper. 

I’ss not so pleased with Bricut for his remarks on patents. The , 
patent laws are an encouragement to inventors, and the flaws in their 
working may be easily remedied. The property derived from the 
brain should be as inviolable as landed funded interests. When 
intellect is as weil represented as acres and cashboxes in the House, we 
shall see the patent laws and the laws of copyright as carefully consi- 
dered as the game laws, or enactments for the benefit of capital. The 
proposal to repeal patent right 1s most imiquitous; it is, in so man) 
inventor to the exact extent to which he benefits 
his fellows. ] or, of « OUTSse, the yreater the field his labour rend rs 
fruitful the greater is the crop of which you deprive him. Really, 
Mr. Bricut, we shall have to ask you to throw open your carpet- 
looms pro bono. A man as much right to the interest of the 
capital he carries in his head as of that he carries in his pocket. 

Wuart do my lady readers think of the news that if they become 
housckolders in some parts of Ircland they have the right to vote for 
town commissioners ? Yes, and that is not all! The right having 
been questioned and referred to the law courts, three of the judges- 
Justice O’Brien, Jestice Hayes, and Justice FiITzGERALD (we 
do them all justice in order that the sex may kuow their benefactors) 

stated their opinion that ladies were entitled not only to vote for, 
but also to sit town commissioners. What with this new decision 
and the fact of this being leap year, 1 think the most ardent advocate 


or 
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of “ Woman’s Rights” must feel that a step has been made in the 
t 
neht directior 
Tre little Prince is progressing finely, and will probably appear in 


an heir apparent. His name 1s to be 
but who undertakes the responsor-bility 


becomes 
l am told: 
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AND SO YOU SHAWL! 
will be vlad to hear that the MamansJan ov CaSnMERF 
has decreed that ther no future deterioration in the value of 
{ ls manufactured in that country. It was quite time, for some 
shawls were declared by the fair to be not worth a wrap ! 
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STRANGE.—We know a captain in the Royal Navy, who, although 
much disliked when a-shore. LS, strangely enough, very much estec med 
and respected when “a-board ”—Abtorred. 
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MODERN HISTORIES IN VERSE. 


No. 6.—Tage Late CATASTROPHE IN SANTIAGO. 


TF my memory serves, in the year fifty-seven 
"T'was revealed to the Pore by an angel from heaven, 
That for the promotion 
Of special devotion, 
He should without stopping to question its history 
Proclaim to the world a new sacred mystery. 


Of course he felt honoured; for beings celestial 
Have for ages ignored this country terrestrial 
So full of the visit, 
Nor daring to quiz it, 
He issued a Bull very long and explicit ; 
And published it first in the pulpits of Rome, 
For charity always beginneth at home. 
He sent off a copy by courier to France, 
And signed it himself its worth to enhance ; 
He posted a copy to bishops in Spain ; 
He sent one far northward to German and Dane ; 
The Cardinals had one ee and fair written 
To send to the faithful in heretic Britain ; 
And in order to give new impulse to devotion, 
He sent one to Erin, “Sweet isle of the ocean.” 
And wrote to the bishops, express to congratulate 
Them on the inaui cumaition Immaculate. 


Now his Holiness thought 

In this matter he ought 
To be guided by all that his ancestors taught - 
So ringing the bell for one of his pages, 
He sent off at once for his erudite sages, 
That they might decide on the best way to honour 
This doctrine the Church had had lately thrust on her. 
Soon the Cardinals came, there was Saxon and Russian, 
Italian, Pole, Spaniard, Scot, Irish, and Prussian. 

They decided at !east 

That a very grand feast 
Should be kept, and the number of Saints’ days increased. 
One bright spirit declared that such things were Rome’s staple, 
And of course ought to add to the treasury Papal ; 
And moreover sévised, wore they black, white, or other hood, 
A new order of mouks—the “ Immaculate Brotherhood.” 


Having thus far premised on this doctrine so novel, 
Received by the faithful in palace or hovel ; 
No schoolboy so silly, 
Be he Harry or WILLY, 
But has heard of the town Santiago de Chili; 
The town where the poet has chosen to fix 
The scene of his history—numeral fix. 


Now please to remember, 

The eighth of November 
Commences this feast, and the eighth of December 
Extinguishes candles, and torches, and tapers, 
And ends for a season the frankincense vapours. 
Now the last jour de féte both the clergy and laity 
Had resolved to observe with devotion and gaity, 
Excelling in splendour the feast days of Rome, 
With brilliance surpassing its fire-circled dome. 


On the festival day 

Some three thousand they say 
Had assembled to witness the spectacle gay. 

The joy bells were ringing, 

The censers were swinging, 
Their Sancta Marias the choristers singing; 
Around the high altar the clergy were kneeling ; 
Its music entrancing the organ was pealing ; 
The incense was wreathing its fragrant perfume, 
The tapers and torches were chasing the gloom ; 
Each bosom was heaving with joyous emotion, 
And the worshippers bowed down in silent devotion. 


But what was light 

So luridly bright, 
So brilliant as almost to dazzle the sight P 
That serpent-like played o’er the efligies sainted, 
And illumined the windows so gorgeously painted ? 
And why clutched the priest with so vice-like a hold 
The mystical vessels of silver and gold ? 
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And what meant the anthem so suddenly ceasing ? 

Oh! what meant that brightness each moment increasing ? 

And what meant that sound rolling nigher and nigher p— 

Oh! Sancta Maria, “Thy Church is on fire !” 


On all sides death-dealing, 

The flame upward stealing, 
Is filling the church from the roof to the ceiling; 
It played round the statues of saints famed in story, 
Encircling their brows with a halo of glory. 
It crept o’er the altar so sadly and ey 
As in shame for destroying a refuge so holy ; 
lt burnt up each gay flimsy trapping and wreath, 
And dropped them consumed in derision beneath ; 
It martyred the young, and the pure, and the fair, 
Who in life’s happy morning were worshipping there ; 
It tortured the young, and it tortured the old, 
It tortured the timid, it tortured the bold. 
And their cry of despair mounted higher and higher, 
“Oh, Gop! it is fearful to perish by fire.” 
And the sun that had shone on the brilliant array, 
Assembled to honour that festival day ; 
As slowly it set in that night, might look down 
On a sorrowing, weeping, and heart-broken town. 


Quoth the priest as he looked on that sorrowful scene, 
“?Tis a great favour granted by Heaven’s gracious Queen ; 
She has looked upon Chili’s degraded position, 

And tried to ennoble her fallen condition ; 

She saw that we valued not blessings of worth, 

Our minds were too full of the base things of earth ; 
Don’t weep for your daughters, but cease your complaints, 
Our towns needed martyrs—in heaven they are saints,” 


Then peace to their souls, 

While the parting bell tolls, 
And o’er the Atlantic its sad echo rolls; 
But our well-worn grey goose-quill we cannot lay down 
Without penning a word of advice to the town ; 
“Your clergy have told you to ‘ cease your complaints, ; 
Though your daughters were martyred, in heaven they are saints,’ 
When you wish to add éclat to saints’ days or feasts, 
IF YOU REALLY WANT MARTYRS, JUST BURN A FEW PRIESTS.” 


The Shakespeare Committee. 


THE crowning act of absurdity committed by the Committee, which 
ought to meet at Earlswood, has been the putting forth last week of 
advertisements, calling on artists to furnish designs—dbut not stating for 
what! This exhibition of imbecility would be amusing if it were not 
painful. Every week that the existence of this “Comedy of Errors” 
is prolonged adds another disgrace to the long catalogue of shame they 
are drawing up for this country. The sooner they disperse and retire 
to their brilliant insignificance the better. England will be delighted 
to see the day when they break up, and, in the words of the bard, 
whose memory they insult— 


** Like the baseless fabric of a dream 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


A TUNE FOR THE NEW ‘“ORGAN.”’ 


CoE, England, at least, will be safe, 
Though tempests may thunder and roar; 
Though others are tossing at sea, 
She gazes on calmly from shore. 
No rocks and no shoals she need fear, 
No waves can her shallop o’erwhelm ; 
There’s anew Tory paper just out, 
And the name of that paper’s The Realm. 


Her vessel will ride through the gale, 

And never a timber shall start, 
Her pilot shall steer her aright, 

_And consult the Conservative chart. 

No rocks and no reefs shall she fear, 

So long as she has at the helm, 
That same new Tory paper just out, 

Which is modestly christened The Realm. 





_ Way Is A FRavpeLent Company LIKE A Watcn ?—Because 
it keeps going on tick till it stops, when a “winding-up act” sets it 
going on tick again, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Ovk OWN MEpIUuM oF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR EVERYBODY 
AND EVERYTHING. 


Can any of your correspondents answer the following historical 
queries, which, as I am at the present moment engaged in writing an 
essay on the “ Differential Calculus as applied to Bootjacks,” is most 
essential for me to discover: Who was the first wearer of the Syden- 
ham trousers? And can any one inform me of the naine of the firm 
who were guilty of the “ untradesmanlike falsehood” of stating that 
their establishment was in connection with that of Mrsszs. Moses 
AND Son, whereby the withering denunciation of such practices to 
be found in the classic pages of their widely circulated brochure was 
elicited >— B. REECHEs. 


WE believe it to be a fact not generally known that the first work 
of the now celebrated MAnocHETTI was a piece of sculpture called 
“A Haul at the Well,” which was intended as a companion piece to 
BatLey’s “ Heave at the Fountain.” The pose of the figures, though 
eminently artistic and graceful, did not meet with much approval! from 
the world of art, and consequently the then unrenowned sculptor 
parted with it for a comparatively smallsum. It is now, we believe, 
in the possession of Jostan Mo.tops, Esq., of Stucco-villa, Mile- 
end-road, having been purchased by him as a genuine relic of the 
autique of one of the celebrated purveyors of works of art in the 
New-road.— Toxo. 

Dip ALEXANDER THE GREAT TAKE SNUFF ?—Dr10porvs SIcvutvs, 
in his “‘ Noctes Ambrosian,” declares that he did; but then, on the 
other hand, we have the authority of the VENERABLE BEDE, who 
denies the statement; and in his celebrated treatise addressed to the 
Council of Nice, popularly known as “ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
he mentions that warrior as an instance of sobriety and abstemiousness, 
and says that though his friends always found him good at a pinch, 
yet it was not a pinch of snuff. How are these two statements to be 
reconciled ? I cannot agree with CoppLEs, who asserts that the 
snuff called Blackguard took its name from ALEXANDER, seeing that 
he was by no means the first hero who might with propriety come 
under that description ; nevertheless his suggestion is worth some 
consideration, if only for the ingenious way in which he connects the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon with the New Drop, used in the 
public performances at the Old Bailey, and shall therefore be glad to 


hear any further elucidation he may have to make on this much | 


disputed point.—R. Appy. 

THE ORIGIN oF Sprcres.—I think a few experiments which I have 
lately made on this most interesting subject may not be uninteresting 
to the general body of your readers. My wife, Mrs. JONEs, a most 
intellectual woman—her mince-pies are marvels, and her plum- 
puddings things to be dreamt of—lately purchased half a double 
Gloucester, which had not been wholly consumed when the time 
arrived for our annual trip to Margate (she talked of Boulogne, 


ees 


for the sake of the dear children’s French, but I reduced her ideas | 


after some trouble to Margate), and consequently the cheese was 
consigned to the pan, where it remained until our return from that 
earthly paradise, viz., Margate, not the pan. 
it this time—the cheese-pan, not Margate—she found it full of small, 
white worms, at the sight of which she hastily put on the lid, 
exelaiming, in her graphic language, “ Drat the cheese, if it ain’t all | 
alive!” and fled the spot in horror. Two days afterwards she com- | 
municated this extraordinary fact to me, and on going personally to 
view this extraordinary phenomenon, I found not only worms, but 
also flies. Yes! flies! of the largest and most venomous kind ; which 
in the course of another week had grown to the enormous size of | 
twelve inches in length and four in diameter, and barked like dogs. 
In another week they had still further increased in size, and were 
evidently undergoing a still more wonderful metamorphosis, when 
Mrs. Jongs, who although a highly scientific woman, yet has her | 
prejudices, would insist on my drowning them, which I was obliged 
(she stood over me with a broomstick) to do, much against my will; 
otherwise Iam perfectly certain that a complete elucidation of the 
origin of species would have been obtained, and my not altogether 
uncommon name immortalized for ever.—S. Jones. 








QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Wuar was the first work of Mz. M.F. Tupper? is a question that | tended to her subjects. Hen . 
excuse of saying they have done all in tl 


unless they apply to all their trains the mechanism which acts so well 
for a royal progress. The public will be good enough to keep this 
precedent in mind. 


we have received from an old and valued correspondent. 


A It is generally supposed that Ma. M. F. Tvrrar first met the public eye as the poet 
Of Mussxs. Moses anp Sow, and it was to his brilliant fancies that we owe the 
wamertalization of the gents’ fashionable vest at 5s. 6d., and the matchless coats at 
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On her going to examine | 


| the country it enmeshes the incautious wife of the struggling labourer, 
'and is one of the fruitful causes of the domestic discomfort which is 
at the root of all the brutality and half the murders we read of. In 
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lds. 7d, The following verse it was, we believe, that first told the world that a new 
poetic star had risen above the horizon of literature :— 
** These coats they are marvels of taste, 
Such garments are pleasant to see ; 
Such «a beautiful fit in the waist, 
And cost only one pound and three,” 
But even this verse, splendid as is the imagery embodied in those few touching 
lines, was surpassed by his glorious “*‘ Odeto my New Boots Bought in the Minories," 
and which commenced— 
**Some may talk of patent leather, 
Or of calf the glories tell; 
But for every sort of weather, 
Mosxs’ boots will bear the bell.’”’ 
But enough of this; these lines are now “household words,” and wo only recall 
them just to show how much we are indebted to this illustrious poct. | 
mr 2 


Wuo’s roor Harrrr ?—What is the origin of this well-known 
saying? I have searched the works of Mittoy, Jom Miner, 
JzREMY TaYLoR, and Biswor Key, but can nowhere find any 
allusion to it. Failing all other explanations I have come to the 
conclusion that the phrase is of Oriental derivation, and has some 
connection with the Imperial hatsstill issued by the Turkish Sultan.— 
CAP-AND-PIE, 


(The phrase ‘‘ Who’s your hatter f” is. of English origin, and sprang from the time 
cf Joun, when the Barons paz Covncy were first allowed to appear covered before 
the English sovereign. This privilege evoked the jealousy of the rest —_ 
courtiers, who jeeringly werc in the habit of asking the favoured nobleman, ‘ 
was his hatter?” andit has thus becahunded down to the present day.—SHARPsu ins. | 





ENTIRELY AND TO-TALLY WRONG IN SYSTEM. 


We have felt it our duty, om one or two occasions, to speak plain! 
and in a straightforward manner of the evils of the tally system. We 
now quote a.case which occurred in Cornwall to prove that our depre- 
cation of the system was not by any means unwarranted :— 


** An inquest has been held at Falmouth on Mary Aww Ancove. It appears that 
deceased had, unknown to her busband, contracted a debt for clothes with the 
tally-man, and failing to keep up her usual payments proceedings were taken 
against her in the County Court, and a judgment summons was obtained. In the 
absence of her husband at sea, a bailiff took possession of the farniture, &e. The 
unfortunate woman told a neighbour that she was afraid te sce her hasband, who 
was ignorant of the debt and of the other proceedings, and that she should destroy 
herself. Some time afterwards she was found dead ii an out-honse, and on exami- 
nation it was found that she had taken poison. The jury returned a verdict of 
* Suicide while under temporary insanity,’ and made the following presentment :— 
‘The jury cannot separate without expressing a strong condemnation of the tally 
system as at present carried en, and would hope that the Government would be 
induced to pass some stringent measure to stop the same, this jury believing that 
the death of the deceased is clearly traceable to the anxiety brought oa by proceed. 
ings taken by the tally-men to realize a debt contracted with them without her 
husband's knowledge.’ ” 

If some of our legislators would take the trouble to see into the actual 
working of the law in the county courts, some check would be put on 
this iniquitous trade. In those courts for the recovery of so-called 
“ small debts’—anything but small to the labouring man— one-half of 
the cases are “tally” cases, and of these, one-half elicits from the 
women’s husbands the fact that he was ignorant of the arrangement 
between his wife and the tally-iman, and even of the purchases made, 

The system is a vast and deeply-rooted one. Should there be a call 


for it, we could lay bare its workings in town as well as country. In 


the city it aggravates the ulcer of our social evil, and drags the un- 
fortunates hopelessly down beyond hope of redemption and redress, 
Let some honest, earnest Member of Parliament take this matter 


in hand, and attempt to do something to remove this curse from 
| the land. 





THE ROYAL ROAD AND THE RAIL ROAD. 
Tue description of Her Maszsty’s departure from Windsor is one 


| that will be read with interest by all who consider the perils of rail- 
way travelling. 


We are told that on the Great Western line— 


“‘ Communication is now obtained between the guard and the driver of the royal 


| train by means of a slight wire rope, passing from the guard’s break-van at the 
rear underneath the carriages, which first calls the attention of elther party by 
| striking an alarm-bell, when any information is communicated by a certain set of 
signala, As an additional precaution against accidents, there was also in one of the 
carriages of the royal train an electric telegraphic apparatus to communicate, in 
case of need, any intelligence to every stat.on by means of a connecting wire to 


those on the line.’”’ 


We are glad to think that such precautions are taken for the safet 


of our beloved Quen, but we cannot help thinking that she herse 
would be one of the first to — that this care should not be ex- 


orth the railways will not have the 
cir power to avert accidents 
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Dusties :—“ PLeasuRE BB BLOWED! WE'VE COME FOR THEZDUST.” 





AT THE PLAY. 


Miss Marre WILTON, at the Strand, with “ Unlimited Confidence” is 
of course perfectly at home. The new comedietta, so called, places her 
in a pleasanter position before the public than those burlesques which 
have so often required from her the assumption of unbounded assur- 
ance. As FLorENcE BeckwortTH, the niece of a supposed spinster, 
residing at Bath, she is delicately requested to pretend to be a mother 
in order to save the reputation of her aunt, who keeps in a top room a 
small boy who is the keepsake of her long-vanished husband. This is | 
not a very nice thing for a young lady to do, who has travelled three | 
thousand miles across the Atlantic to visit a member of her family, | 
without expecting to have the honours of maternity thrust upon her | 
directly she arrives, but she sympathises with the position of the 
“ little imp,” and consents to sustain the little imposition. A lively 
lieutenant has paid her attentions on the voyage, and being told to “ go 
to Bath,” he has strictly followed the direction. Thus the meeting of 
the lovers becomes exceedingly awkward, but FLoRENCcE, extracting 
from her admirer a promise that whatever he may see or hear he is to 
lace unlimited confidence in what she does—the reference to her 
imaginary widowhood and visionary maturity often tries his temper 
but scarcely shakes his faith. A misanthropically-minded uncle of 
his comes upon the scene, and fancies he has sagacity enough to pene- 
trate a tissue of deceptions, but he does not discover till the last 
moment that he is himself the father of the boy, and the long-lost 
husband of the lady. When this is revealed, the nephew of the uncle 
of course marries the niece of the aunt, and the happiness of the 
family party is secured by the strongest ties of close relationship. The 
plot of delicate ground thus laid out raises a good crop of laughter; 
but many things that reach the ear trench on indecorum, and might 
be re-trenched with advantage. Miss Marrg WILton plays charm- 
ingly the niece who renders her lover uneasy ; Mr. PaRrseLve tripp- 
ingly rolls off the tongue those guiddities that smack of the sea; and 
Mak. BELFORD rises to the highest level of genuine comedy in the 
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personation of a chuckling Indian colonel, who doubts everything but 
his power to find out anything. With the efficient aid thus afforded, 
the success of the piece is secured, and the gratified author bows from 
his private box, but as this only produces a responsive nod from two or 
three in the stalls who fancy they have been recognized by somebody 
they ought to know, he salutes the whole audience in a more compre- 
hensive manner from the stage. 


Mindful of the old adage of two being some company and three none, 


| Mr. and Mrs. German Reep and Mr. JoHN Parry, who have jsut 


re-appeared for the season at the Gallery of Illustrations, have got 4 
fourth performer to aid in the illustration of their new entertainment 
called “ The Pyramid ; or, Footprints in the Sand.” The addition 1s @ 
bull-dog whose duty it is to appear whenever the fun begins to flag, 
and as it must be said it does this very often, the dog has a busy time 
of it. When the audience show their spirits are sinking, oppressed by 
aweight of Egyptian dullness that may be felt, Mz. GERMAN REED 
rushes to the tent at the side where the dog is tied up, and on the 
promise of a bit of biscuit, gets a cannine fandango danced for him 
about his legs. When the libretto requires a little humour thrown 
into it, the dog is made to supply the deficiency by shaking his own 
sides in #rder to set an example to others. He is repeatedly addre 

by the characters who appear as an essential promoter of waggory, 40 
this goes on to the end of the tail and conclusion of the story. Beyon 
Mus. RreEp’s clever imitation of an old lady feverishly anxious on her 
travels about the disposition of her boxes, and an amusing song about 
“ A Boy,” there is nothing in the new entertainment which the public 
would not readily surrender for even the worst parts of the old. There 
isa charming picture by Mr. TELBIN of the great pyramid and its 
sandy surroundings; but the Sphinx could not propound @ more 


| puzzling problem than how the “ entertainers” could ever expect the 


characters they assume to be entertaining. The “ footprints in the 
sand” have certainly not made a very deep impression. 
THe Opp Max. 
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THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 
A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 


AT length an Emperor! the long, long cherished dream 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 
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PRESENT PRosPECTSs, 
or 





SECTION THE SIXTH. 
Empire. 


A fact! the full fruition of a deep-laid seheme. 


The priest who aped decrepitude with trembling gait, 


And by such deep duplicity gained Papal state, 


Resuming youthful vigour with consummate ease, 

When, after weary search, he “found Saint PETER’s keys, 
Was honesty itself compared with this vast cheat, 

Who trampled honour, truth, and justice ’neath his feet ; 


Who having /ied his way to empire, then was fain 


To recommence, unshamed, his lying course again. 
“ Henceforth,” exclaimed the modern ANANIAS, “ cease 
All strife—the motto of the empire now is peace !” 


Oh, miracle of miracles! ’tis vain to seek 


For aught more strange than olive branch in vulture’s beak. 


In all things faithless, save alone in love, 

The hawk next mated with the gentle dove, 
And France forgot its grief to hail with pride 
The pale, fair lily as its Emp’ror’s bride ; 

And hope drew augury of public weal 

As Notre Dame rang out the wedding peal. 
An Emperor! a Benedict ! what next ? 

This question soon the restless brain perplexed. 
The answer came: Aggrandizement there lurks 
Beneath the Russians’ treatment of the Turks. 
Intrigue at first with Russia (not too far), 
Induce some treaty offer from the Czar ; 

Then, by diplomacy, the plot reveal, 

And, shamming virtue that I do not feel, 
With courteous deference and friendly grace, 
Ally with Albion’s perfidious race. 

Then Russian statesmen with profound surprise, 
In diplomatic irony and specious lies, 


Found they were matched, ay, over-match’d at last— 


In use of their own weapons far surpassed. 


VOL. Vv. 
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*Twas done! the foesof Waterloo were friends, 
And side by side success their arms attends. 

Meanwhile, in state, in regal pomp was seen 

December’s child—the guest of England’s Queen! 

Alas ! that statecraft, hollow, false and cold, 

Can alchemise base metal into gold. 

Go, weep in silence, Muse, for very shame 

Of such a tarnish on Great Britain’s fame ! 


(To be continued.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE Editor of Fun, having obtained a well-merited celebrity for 
the munificence with which he rewards the jeur d’esprit of his 
talented correspondents, finds himself perfectly inundated with a 
torrent of genius—other temptations, indeed, besides pecuniary ones, 
combine to produce this result. 

To contribute to Fun is to stand upon the topmost round of the 
literary ladder. 

To be known as a writer for Fun, is to have a passport to the 
créme de la créme of society. Under these circumstances, can it be 
wondered at that the Editor is overwhelmed with contributions from 
a crowd of eager aspirants after fortune and fame? He, therefore, 
hereby gives notice that, in self-defence, and in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, he intends in future to pass all candidates for the 
honour and profit of writing in the columns of his periodical through 
the sieve of a Competition Examination. By this means he hopes, 
not only to save himself the fatigue of reading through a ton of 
letters every morning, but also to offer to the public a guarantee that, 
when they are studying the pages of Fun, none but the most gifted 
geniuses of the age are catering for their instruction and delight. 

In order to give some idea of the style of examination proposed, the 
Editor annexes to this notice a specimen paper forwarded by PROFESSOR 
MUDDLEHEAD, of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, who is 
engaged to conduct the mathematical branch :— 


EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES AS CONTRIBUTORS TO FUN, 
Mathematical Paper. 


PrRoFEssoR MUDDLEHEAD, LL.D. 
1.—If a = JOHN 
6 = BRIGHT, 

Show the fallacy of the expression ad = a yz. 

2.—Reduve the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress to their simplest forms. 

3.—There are two quantities (EARL RusseLv’s threats and per- 
formances) whose difference is considerable, their product disgrace. 
Find their value. 

4.—Policeman z having made matters square with the cook at No, 
10, and thus become 2’, and having afterwards imbibed sundry 
4 (quarts) of zz to ratify the peace and accompany the cold mutton, 
find the value of z in a street row round the corner at 11.30 p.m. 

5.—Mr. Lowe and the inspectors of schools are all 6-6-6-6 and 
7-7-7. Can they be said to proceed in harmonical progression ? And 
is such a state of things likely to promote the arithmetical or any 
other progression of the children ? 

6.—Show that the airs of Joun Tuomas, footman to Lapy PEp1- 
GREE, of Belgravia, and Jim, flunkey to Mrs. ALDERMAN PuGBURY, 
of Bloomsbury, vary as the distance of their squares. 

7.—The first term of a serious young man at Oxford was in October, 
1862 ; his last term, June, 1863 ; the sum of the series of debts he had 
contracted was £1,672 10s. 4}d.; his father refused to find the means, 
Can you? 
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VOLUNTARY PORTION, 
Mixed Mathematics. 


1.—* The whole is greater than its part.— 
The Foreign Secretary is not equal to his.” 
What inference do you draw from these data ? 
2.— Things that are equal to the same are equal to one another.” 
A jackass is equal to carrying 28lbs, on his back. 
You—if you are fit for anything—are equal to the same. 
Draw the natural conclusion from these premises, and then state your 
chance of ever being a writer for Fun. 
3.—How many legs has a little dog got when he holds up one ? 








A NOMINAL CHARGE. 
A PAPER called Le Gratis has appeared in Paris. It costs forty 
francs a year. Everything’s dear in France, it seems. You can’t get 
even gratis for nothing. 






A 


FUN. 


ngage | 


Fun in Parliament. | 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. | 

THe Lorp CHancecxor had the pleasure of showing himself off at | 

five o’clock. A few noble lords stared at him for a quarter of an hour, | 
and then got tired of it, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER gave notice that he should 
want to establish a Retreat for Ghosts, at least that appears to be the 
meaning of “ Warehousing Spirits.” He also intimated his intention of 
playing at “hop-scotch” with some Caledonian bank-notes that must 

ept moving. 

Then we had the popping up and down of Lilliputian legislators and | 
querists, 

Lorp BR. Cecrt asked if Austria and Prussia had not shown 
symptoms of shabby intentions ? 

Lorp PatmeERston said that the Prussian eagle had certainly got 
his feathers in the dirt, but was now trying to clean himself. The 
petty German scribblers did indulge in bullying nonsense—the 
amount of which may thus be presented :—A owes B 5s. A knocks , 
B down, and then states.that such knocking down frees him (A) from 
the debt. This view of things is certainly original and lively. We | 
should like to try it with our tailor, but have doubts of the result. 

Mz. Bentinck then asked three absurd questions, and was snubbed | 
by the Premier. 

The conversation on Str Jonn LAWRENCE’s annuity was more 
sensible than usual. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQveR brought in a measure of 
malt for cattle. Both sides of the House looked towards the Right | 
Honourable ; likewise bowed, with the exception of Mr. Bass, who 
regarded the question from a beery point of view. 

Then came some talk as to the best method of allowing that vam- | 
pire, income-tax, to indulge in his sanguinary amusement. | 

Str GrorGe Grey explained the TowNLEY muddle. Admitted that | 
he (Sir G.) had been tricked, and justice made a fool of. | 

An Irish member caught Sim GeorGE GREY in an attempt to claim | 
kindred. 

Mr. NEaTE spoke sense. Mn. Lockr, nonsense. We can’t hang | 
TOWNLEY now, of eourse. | 

Mr. Bricut took the chance of making a speech in favour of | 
abolition. When Mr. Brion speaks, the House listens. 

Sik JoHN PakinGTon talked the same nonsense as Mr. Locke. | 

Mr. MILNER Gipson gave the Commons an opportunity of abusing | 
railway companies. Mr. Crawrorp thought that London would be | 
all rail and no houses, before long. The House seem disposed to pre- | 
vent the metropolis being prepared for the New Zealander, who, if 
things go on as they promise, will have no chance of walking about. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TveEspay. 


Lorp SipNEY came with Her Masrsty’s compliments and thanks. | 
The Ean. or Matmespury told their Lordships that he had not 
contributed to the Schleswig-Holstein mess. By the way, that Federal | 
Diet, what a musty old German sausage itis! Every one is sick of | 
the indigestible food; of course we know what the “ assent (ascent.) | 

of the Diet” means. 

Ear Rvssewt, who spoke like a mouse in a cheese, talked sensibly ; 
and Lorp Dery thought that the Forrign Secretary had behaved 
better than was to be expected. | 

Eau Rvsskxt, in reply to a question, stated that Mr. Apams was | 
not quite such a fool as M Rk. SEWARD, who had sent a rowdy despatch, 
which Mr. Apams had withheld. 

The EaRL oF CARNARVON told noble lords, that they could not 
have Schleswiy-Holstein papers for three weeks. Noble lords took this 
quietly. 

Then was received from the Commons, a proposal that a Parliamen- 
tary tea-fight should take place on the subject of Railways. Commons 
had selected five respectable men, who wanted five respectable lords. 
Lords said they'd think about it. 

The Baki or Hakpwicke held a brief for Mr. Waitworrtn. , 
Really, this question is nothing more than a squabble between two 
rival manufacturers, who neither of them quite understand what they 
are about. 

The Duxe or Somenset said that Mr. Wauirwortu grumbled 
without cause. 

The guns were soon found to be heavy bores, and so the matter 
ended. ; 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Her MaJesty sent a polite message. 
Then Government got nicely bullied for delay in producing papers | 


i 
' making tinder of the rags left by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL. ~ 
properly moving “the previous question” in answer. So said the 


| the Steam Rams. 


matter. 
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about that Dano-German nuisance. Rather cool, certainly, to talk 
about three weeks’ interval before allowing us to judge for ourselves, 
Lords took this amiably—Commons didn’t, and small blame to them, 
They could not swallow the “three weeks.” There is something 
behind this, or under this. ; 

Mr. S. FitzGERALD and his master, the Right Honourable Chan- 
cellor—without office—attacked the Ministry, just as they deserved, 
and Pam committed his old mistake of treating a grave subject, just as 

would spin atop. Take care, Pam, you have quite enough to 


a 7 
| do already. 


Mr. Buxton’s speech on the burning of Kagosima amounted 
simply to this. If a foreign power have singular proclivities which 


| we in our benighted state cannot understand, we are bound to respect 
' them. Suppose a real live admiral caught and roasted whole; a 
| general grilled, and a sprinkling of officers and men boiled to rags ;— 


never mind—it’s a way they have. Mr. AYRTON seconded the 


motion, of course, and we regretted to find Lorp STaNnLey sup- 


porting it. ' 

Mr. Layarp ripped up all the nonsense that had been stitched 
together, and was singularly happy in hiswit. _ 

Mr. Forster hoped we’d express disapprobation. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL told him, No. We wouldn’t; and spoke 
manfully in defence of ADMIRAL Kuper. The ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
made rags of the pieces unripped by Mr. Layarp. ; 

Mr. WuHitTEsIDE gave us reason to fear that the question was 


regarded as one of party. 


Lorp Patmerston spoke temperately and wisely, and a by 
ery 


House by 160 to 85. Early day for a division. The session starts in a 


lively state. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuvrspay. 


Tre Eart or Derby hunted Eart RvssE Lt into a corner, about 
Our incapable Foreign Secretary got it very hot. 
Earkt RvssELt, in answer, did not seem to know much about the 
Spoke as if he was afraid all round—afraid of Lonp DERBy— 
ditto Sewarp—ditto himself. This last, a proof of more wisdom 
than we expected from him. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD hoped that red tape was not to be tied round 
the memory of the brave TINLING, who fell in China. 

Lorp GRANVILLE hoped that noble lords would accept the 
Commons’ invitation to tea and muffins, in order to scandalize the 
Railways. Noble lords said they should be very happy, etc., etc. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. FERranpD said he was going to be rabid to-morrow. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER brought in his very 
desirable measure on Scotch Bank Notes. 

Sirk F. CrossLey proposed that we get back into the days of our 
forefathers. 

Mr. FERRAND howled at a Board, and asked for something in a 
violent way. Mr. Lowe gave it at once; which was a very great 
trial to Mr. FERRAND. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. 

Their Lordships walked in, and then walked out. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

We are glad to report two evidences of time usefully employed— 
“ Accidents at Theatres,” and “ Diseased Cattle.’ Women must not 
be burnt. People must not be poisoned. 

Lorp PALMERSTON said that an armistice had been proposed to 
Prussia, He could not say with what success. Members whispered 
among themselves, that Prussia had long ears—polite way of saying 
that Prussia was a donkey. 

Mr. J. FirzGreratp spoke well on the Federal rowdyism of 


_ ordering cruisers to attack and seize just what they liked. 


The ATTORNEY-GFNELAL answered the questions as if he knew 
something more than Eart RussELL; but his statement was rather 
of the milk-and-water type. 

Lorp R. Ceci said a smart thing, in wishing that some of the 
energy displayed at Kagosima, was to be observed in our dealings 
with the American savage, who was instrumental in murder. LOBD 
CrciL bowled at the Government as if they were a set of nine-pins ; 
and LokD PALMERSTON, seeing the temper of the House, was polite 
and apologetic. The British Lion is a long-suffering beast, but he 
does not only roar. We shall hear of this again. 

In answer to Mr. Hennessy on Poland, Lorp PALMERSTON 
strove to rub out the mud which has hung on the coat-tail of EaRlL 
RvssEi’s diplomacy. But it takes a good deal of brushing, and 
never seems to get clean. 


et 
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YB Comic Ristorie of Heralvric, 


Boke pe Seconde, 
CHaPpTer VIII. 


THE patient excavator in the heraldic field, despite the excessive 
dryness of the soil before him, is apt occasionally to turn up some very 
strange monsters. This must be a patent fact to those of our readers 
who, having placed our last week’s inculcation in the pipe of knowledge, 
and having set thereto the light of intelligence, have diligently imbibed 
the same. But we have not yet exhausted the chimerical charges. In 
proof of this we will exhume a few more from the musty caverns of 


heraldic tradition, and enthrone them on that proudest of literary 


elevations—a column of Fun. 

To continue, therefore, with the Harpy. This creature is half a 
woman and half a bird; the upper portion resembling one of the fair 
and the lower part one of the fowl. 

The Cockatrice has the head and feet of a cock with the wings and 
tail of a dragon. This is the heraldic description of the animal, but 
in common life, although we cannot speak from experience, as we never 
had the pleasure of meeting the party, we should imagine it was some- 
thing quite different. This opinion we ground on the fact that we 
have heard our landlady (a woman whom we have the greatest 
respect for personally, despite the difference of our ideas-on the subject 
of rent) denominate a rival lady in the same profession, “a stuck-up 
cockatrice.” Now, as, putting on one side the epithet “ stuck-up,” 
which may be rogue as irrelevant to the question before us, the 
person thus described is a little woman of the meekest kind, with a 
constant determination of water to the eyes, whereby the hearts of the 
most obdurate non-paying lodgers are softened, and that there is 
nothing whatever of the dragon about her, we have been forced to come 
to the conclusion that “ cockatrice,” in common life, means somebody 
more successful than the party using the term. Any of our readers 
who may be able to elucidate this abstruse point are requested to send 
in their notions, accompanied by a dozen of champagne to moisten the 
dryness of the subject. On second thoughts, they need only send the 
wine and can retain the notions till wanted. 

The Man-tiger is a creature of a more than. xssually composite order, 
since it has the face of a man, the mane of a lion, the body of a tiger, 
and two straight horns; an amalgamation, the peculiar ugliness of 
which would entitle the creature to be distinguished as what garotters | 
call “the nasty man ” of the heraldic party. 


Then we have the Triton, a mixture of man and fish ; the upper | 


part being human, while, instead of understanding to match, it is 
forced to be contented with the continuation of a tail—a decidedly 
scaly ending. The Mermaid is a Triton of the feminine gender, and 
is generally represented with a mirror and comb. These adjuncts are 
of course intended as gentle allusions to the natural vanity of the sex, 
whereby they were always able to see a good looking-lass whenever 
they felt inclined. 

The Wyvern is a dragon with two legs, the common dragon not 
possessing those useful articles of locomotion. It might therefore be 
described as of the species Walker, with no connection, however, to the 
illustrious twopenny postman of that name. 

The Sphinx is an animal of Egyptian origin, with the head and 
upper portion of a woman, the lower part consisting of a lion, and two 
broad-plumed wings. In ancient times it was celebrated as the pro- 
pounder of a mild riddle, which, being guessed by (EpiPvs, so disgusted 
the Sphinx that it destroyed itself; an allegory pointing out how 
naturally averse the female mind is to being found out. ee cond 

Last of all we shall mention the Opimicus, a very neat thing in 
heraldic curiosities. This wonderful mixture has the head and wings 
of an eagle, the body of a lion, and the tail of a camel, a combination 
which, were it possible to be realized, would beat BaknumM’s woolly 
horse into fits. : 

With this creature we shall conclude our notice of the chimerical 
charges. There are many more, but those we have given will show the 
style of article used. Any one, however, who may be desirous of 
making one for himself can, as we last week observed, easily accomplish 
it by sticking the head of one animal on to the tail of another, and the 
amusement can be continued ad infinitum; “the mixture as before” 
being the sole rule of action under the circumstances. 


A PAIR OF MAYORS. 


THE dispute about precedence between Edinburgh and Dublin has 
been referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Here’s 
a pretty to-do about twoanimals! Can’t the Lord Chamberlain settle 
the question by promising to drive the two mayors as a pair in future 7 


See eee. 





A CONTRAST. 
GERMANY, 1813. 


BEATEN, conquered, orushed, despairing, 
Forced to own a foreign sway, ® 
Fifty years ago the Germans 
At the victor’s mercy lay! 


ts! they’d none! The foe had lef€them 
the sense of abject shame; 

And of all their German birthright 

Naught possessed they, save the name. 
But at last the German people 

From. their lethargy arose, 
And, like avalanche descending, 

Hurled themselves upon their foes; 


Where then might be found. the laggard, 
Whe the contest dared to fly ? 
Old aud young marched forth to battle, 
“Gop and Country” rang their ery. 
Eager to their goal of freedom, 
Hen through blood prepared to wade; 
And the crimsoned snow of Leipsic, 
Saw the debt of vengeance paid. 


Worthy sons of worthy sires ! 
Worthy-of their Teuton name ! 

Were long years ago those Germans, 
Who for freedom fought, not fame ! 


GERMANY, 1864 
But time has changed the German nation,. 


a meaner, weaker race, 
Of their once heroic fathers, 
Now-a-days usurps the place! 
Now in lieu of foreign despota, 
Theirs are tyrants native-born ; 
Who to their demands for freedom 
Fling them back contempt and scorn ! 


Absent now that noble spirit, 
Then inspiring both high aad low, 
*Gainst the strong to fight ; not gather 
Laurels from a weaker foe ! 


Who believes the paltry pretext, 
That they fight th’ enslaved to free? 
Nation, falsely called, of “ Thinkers !” 
Bow your heads, and silent be! 
Of that union which ye hope for, 
After ages shall outspeak ; 
Wrangling Germans but united 
Only to attack the weak ! 


Shame upon ye! German people ! 
Lust of conquest, ’tis not fame 

That has crippled gallant Denmark, 
And besmirched the German name f 


SCARFY KNAVES, 


THE SHAKESPEARE Committee, it is proposed, shall wear scarf and 
badge like the Foresters. A Coventry manufacturer has offered to 
give the fund £50 for the monopoly of manufacture! What next? 
Fancy these distinguished patrons of SHAKESPEARE swaggering about 
like Odd-fellows (which they are), or Teetotallers (which they are not — 
don't let them seem blacker than they are painting themselves). We 
remember an old SHAKESPERIAN celebration whereat a certain hanger- 
on of a big man went about with “Corsica Boswell” inscribed on 4 
ribbon round his hat. Would any gentleman like a gold hat-band 
with “ Kimbolton Castle ’’ on it ? 


NOT ASTON-ISHING ! 

WHEN wetoldthe Town Council of Birmingham, a little while since, 
that they were to buy Aston Park without any more ado, we felt sure 
that they would attend to our behest. They have accordingly agweed 
to give £26,000 for it, and it is well worth the money to people. 
So now we restore the Town Council to our favour once more, and we 
will speak to our friend Jous Brien in their favour. Another time, 
however, they must not be quite so long in making up their minds to 
do what is right. 


227 
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PRIDE. 


"ife of Merchant in Greens ( for whose especial delectation and admiration the new cart is presented) :—“ Wet, WILLYAM, YOU'LL 
NEVER GIT ME INSIDE IT! WHY, ‘TIS ONLY FIT FOR ONE 0’ THEM LOW COSTERMONGERS AS ’AWKS THINGS ABOUT THE STREETS!” 


(Merchant, who thought he had done the correct thing, reflects bitterly on the wilful ways of womankind ! 


Se aaa a; this Chamber of Horrors’ air given to the cartes will check the weak 
TOWN TALK. but expensive folly. 


By THe LUNCHER AT THE Pvps. Apropos of the seven condemned men, it seems to me that, like 


. 2 ats ; ; : s, | some short-sighted despot, capital punishment is just now running riot, 
te aonre re Ree ee ee reed ceeeal on the brink of its grave. The TowNLEy and WRIGHT difficulty, and 
of a seat to the Opposition. It will be s lasting shame to the borough | 20 the horrid spectacle of seven corpses swinging at once In the heart 
if such really be the case; and the more so that they should really find | Of London, must surely urge thinking men to devise some less 
no difficulty in deciding who is to be their candidate. The only man | >rutalizing and arbitrary punishment. I see there is a motion on the 
of any note who offers himself is Mz. Fawcett—one whose great | subject before the House. I wish it all success. But before capital 
intellect would do honour to Brighton, and work good for the country. | punishment is abolished, I think each of us ought to have the rigut to 
Yet the constituents of the so-called Liberal borough are divided | hang a few people specially obnoxious to us. It would be a very 
between him and a young gentleman whose sole recommendation | Ree ae winding up of the matter, and a great benefit to mankind. 


appears to be that he is of the same name as the authorof “ Monte| HE Stratford SaakesPeaRE Committee, which bade far to work 
Christo.” fame EEO 49 & " ' | so well, has got intoa difficulty. But I feel bound to say that difficulty 


' 


Tue Lord Chamberlain and the London managers have been | has not arisen from the acts of the committee. It is due to the absurd 
talking over what I saw styled in the papers the “incremation ” of | V@nity and petulance of an actor, who arrogates to himself the position 


ballet girls, It appears, according to the statement of the managers, of leading tragedian of the day, but who, off the boards, is but a poor 
that the girls will insist upon being burnt. I must confess such folly |/@7¢¢"”., He once achieved a success in the “ Midsummer Night's 
appears incredible to me. But even if it be true, the necessity of | Dream,” but a happy reading of Bottom does not place him at the top 
preventing such horrors is not removed. “If the mountain won’t come | °f his profession. Now he is playing Bottom at Stratford, and wants to 
to ManomeT”—you know the proverb. If the girls can’t be kept | be Lion and Moonshine and everybody else. I am sorry to see this. 
from the gas, the gas must be kept from the girls. Wire guards, like | The petty jealousy and vanity of a few men here and there bid fair to 
those used on fire-grates, would be cheap and entirely effectual overthrow the whole movement intended to do honour to “ Gentle 
preventives of accident. A little extra trouble must not be counted | VILL. eee ae \ ee oe 
against « great deal of extra safety. I sre Mk. BLACk is going to revive the copyright question in the 
PEeRHAPs we shall have a check put upon the absurd mania for | House. I trust that literature may have to record this emancipation of 
collecting cartes de visite of everybody in general by the new turn that BLACK’s among its victories, for the present laws fetter it sadly. 
has been taken. The photographers advertise portraits of criminals. ooo 
I see TOWNLEY is to be purchased, and I dare say the seven poor AwrFvtL !—When is a traveller like CerpERts? When he’s at 
wretches who are to brutalize unwillingly a crowd of men, women, | Rio—a frio / 
and children, next Monday, will be in the shop windows soon. Perhaps} Wer TH1Ink Not.—Can a “ sisterly person” be called a soewr-ly one? 
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“ COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO.” 


Denmark :—“ DON’T SPARE ME; HIT ME HARD; V’'VE GOT NO FRIENDS!” 
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ON PANTOMIMIC UNITIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ FUN.” 


IR,—From week to week I have entertained 
a hope that you would scarify with your 


powerful pen (ean a man searify with a 
powerful pen? Iam sure I don’t know) 
a feature of pantomimic business, which, to 
a man of my delicate theatrical susceptibilities, 
seems to shriek aloud for reform. I allude 
to the preposterous disregard of the unities of 
time and place which appears to obtain in 
every pantomime anybody eversaw. But the 
pantomime season is drawing to a close; cir- 






gles; columbine dances as if she were paid 
for it’; clown and pantaloon are beginning to 


scarifying article has not appeared. SoI have 
set myself the task of penning this letter to 
you in order that editorial attention may be directed to the matters 


of which I complain. I say “editorial attention,” because, in | 


point of fact, you editors are the people who educate the public 
taste. The members of the public are possessed of no critical power 
whatever. They take what is given them, but suspend their judg- 


ment until they have read that of the morning papers, and then | 


they speak. As for the managers, they are but a medium of in- 
troducing the author to the -public—a species of theatrical conduit- 
pipe, too often, alas! stopped up. 

Sir, I am a conscientious theatre-goer, and one who respects a 
pantomime rather on aceount of its indissoluble connection with the 
names of RicH, GRIMALDI, and Epmunp Kean, than because I 
derive any pleasure whatever from the performance itself. And the 
reason of this is, because the whole comic business, from the transfor- 
mation scene (which becomes every year more like a five-shilling 
valentine) to “ ALBERT and ALEXANDRA, and May They be Happy! 
in a red-fire vapour bath, requires reform. 

The abuse begins at the beginning. Without the slightest reference 
to the time or venue of the introduction, the four pantomime cha- 
racters are in all pantomimes respectively dressed in the self-same 
costume. Now this is not as it should be. To preserve some little 
unity between the “introduction” and the comic business, the costume 
of the pantomime characters, while it sufficiently resembled that they 
now wear for purposes of identification, should be modified to suit 
the requirements of the age in which the “introduction” is supposed 
to have taken place. Thus: If the pantomime is founded on the 


affecting story of “Cor1oLaNus,” CoRIoLANUs (who would, of course, — 


he changed into harlequin) should, in the comic scenes, wear a kind 
of patchwork toga, which would sufliciently show that he was a noble 
Roman, and that he is a harlequin. In the same way the costume of 


VirGILia (his wife) as columbine, and that of TULLUS AUFIDIUS as | 


clown, might be so modified as to suggest the Roman bride, as well as the 
columbine, in the one case, and the Volscian monarch, as well as the 
clown, in the other. Of course the scenes of the comic business should 
be Roman, if the introduction is Roman. Great fun might be got 
out of such a scene as the Gulf in the Forum with clown (as MaRgcvus 
CurTIvs) on a hobby horse, about to leap into the chasm, but con- 


triving, at the last moment, to pitch pantaloon (who, I am afraid, | 


would, of necessity, be VoLUMNIA, CoRIOLANUS’s mother) into it 
instead. 

Is clown mortal or immortal? He 
appears to possess the privilege of 
doing whatever he likes to the consti- 
tuted authorities without fear of any 
unpleasant consequences. This is the . 
way in which he usually treats police- —~SSaea 
men prior to knocking their heads / S 


off, whieh is murder; but nobody ever /. yg e Fi Ke 
heard of a clown being hung or even! ° | 
condemned to death. Also, he pos-, J 
sesses (in conjunction with CoRio- 2 
LANUS) the privilege of leaping / y oe 
his pocket, it burns him. How can . [ A- Md 
you reconcile these discrepancies ? ‘ 

Again—Is transformation to harlequin a punishment or a reward ? 
Of course I know it is nominally a reward of constancy, but, in point 





through brick walls. These attributes 
would seem to argue immortality, yet 


if he puts the hot end of a poker into *. 





cumstances, over which harlequin has no | 
control, have dimmed the lustre of his span- | 


hate the sight of each other; and yet the | 


“A 
wax 4 





| & gay young prince, the popular “sad dog” of the introduction, he is 
| changed into a dumb, spangled, fishy thing, calculated to excite no 
| feeling other than the profoundest contempt. Is he mortal or not? 
_ He may be cut into pieces and yet be re-united,and apparently be 
| none the worse for the operation. He may be rammed into a cannon 
, and blown from it with impunity. But, on the other hand, he is 

compelled to seek the ordinary domestic couch at night; he is in the 
habit of taking furnished apartments ; and it is but too evident that 
he perspires freely. On the whole, I am disposed to think he must 
be the Wandering Jew. 

Again— What relation does pan- 
taloon bear to clown? Of course 
| I know that, in the original Italian 
comedy, pantaloon was clown’s 
master, but in modern pantomime 
these relations appear to be re- 

versed. He is now the humble 

imitator of his more ingenious 
| friend’s eccentricities. He suffers 
| fearful indignities at the hands of 
clown. When he falls he is picked 
up by clown in the manner shown 
in the margin. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more utterly hu- 
miliating than the being picked up 
in this manner. He is buffetted, 
insulted, and bullied in an insup- 
portable manner, and yet pantaloon 
and clown are always together, % 
Are these two bound together by 
any mysterious tie, and if by any, by what? and if not, why not, 
and how otherwise ? 

Why is the confiding shopman’s business invariably transacted on 
the pavement? We don’t find Mr. Gravzs, of Pall. Mall, striking 
bargains with customers outside his shop-door, or engaging party- 
coloured shopmen on the mere strength of their own uncorrobora 
recommendations. 

One word from you might set this all right. 

. Unity 1s STRENGTH. 











FOOD FOR THE MIND. 


COLLECTIVE wisdom is to be better catered for this session. Our 
readers will remember that some of the best attended and most warmly- 
argued debates last year were about the dining rooms of the House. 
| In future our Justinians will be able to digest their dinners as well as 
our laws. Perhaps the result will be that, by avoiding dyspepsia and 
its attendant ills, fewer members will have to eat their own words, 
There will be less disposition to quarrel, for bad food often eonduces 
to bad feuds. The stomach influences the brain, and the Latins well 

knew how much a man’s provisions had to do with his well-being 

when they spoke of his #tas. We therefore congratulate the country 

generally on the fact that, however empty the heads may be, the 
| stomachs of the M.P.’s need not share the inanity. 


“AD ARMA, AD ARMAGH.” 

A GENTLEMAN, of Hibernian extraction (or perhaps we should say 
distraction), has been committed for trial at Armagh Assizes, for 
' firing off a pistol in church. It seems he was making a disturbance 
in the sacred edifice, and something had so affected that bead of his, 
_ that when asked by the minister to desist, he fired a blank charge from 
_a pistol. He admitted to the magistrate before whom he was tried 
_ that he had done so, but that it was to soften the heart of a young 


| lady who sat not far off, and who declined to accept his sincere 


tion. Perhaps this is the Irish way of “popping” the question. 








A BISHOP IN PARTIBU6. 
Dre. Corgnso has been judged at the Cape, and the charges of 
| heresy confirmed. No doubt the colonial hierarchy are rather startled 
at the spread of free thought in the Church, and so want to send out 
| the bishop of Natal as (s)Cape goat. 


NONE 8AW-DUSTY! 
A Frencuman, Monsieve Barpovx, is making first quality paper 
out of wood. We should like to learn the process, for we might then 
make some Government Boards turn over a new leaf. 





| Mvucn more Lixety.—An “incorrigible young thief” is more 
| likely to attain “age before honesty !” 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


OF THE PLAYERS IN THE THEATRICAL TAVERN. 
‘They have their egg-sits and their hen-Terences !” 
—Essay on the affection displayed by poultry 
for Theatrical performances. 

Wuew the C. P. broke off so abruptly last 
week, he promised to devote the next chapter to 
a description of the people he met in the 
theatrical tavern, and, being a man of his word, 
he proceeds to do so. With a view of taking 
every precaution against running a risk of under- 
estimating the members of a noble profession, 
the C. P., previously to commencing his mental 
memoranda, imbibed two glasses of toddy (hot), 
and smoked three of those splendid Havannahs 
which country gentlemen will insist upon sending 
up to the Fun office for that philosopher’s es- 
pecial smoking. Thus mellowed, he proceeded 
to make the following observations. Here they 
are :— 

1—Tae Citown.—The C. P. did not think 
much of the clown in private life. He was quite 
as affectionate in his demeanour as his brothers, 
but he looked discontented, and the C. P. couldn’t 
help recellecting how he once heard this gen- 
tleman swear at a miserable super who had made 
himself rather too prominent in the comic business. 
The C. P. also remembered how the clown in 
question struck the super a tremendous blow, 
and then kicked him as he was going off. This 
was, of course, only exuberance of spirits, but it 
struck the C. P. as being misplaced. He noticed 
that the clown in private life wore a hat with a tall 
crown and broad brim, and that he had a weak- 
ness for rough overcoats. He further noticed 
that he did not pocket any spoons, neither did he 
double up the waiter as he might reasonably have 
been expected todo. The C. P. was pleased at 
this, and smiled approval. 

2.—Tuxg Comic CouNTRYMAN.—There was an 
affectation of jovialty about the comic country- 
man that the C. P. didn’t much like. He had a 
big, round voice, and he laughed much, but it 
struck the C. P. that the comic countryman was 
never happy except when he monopolized the 
conversation. He was evidently a conceited man, 
and conceited men are an abomination to so 
humble-minded a party as the C. P. He ap- 
peared to be a touchy man, and the C. P. and 
touchy men don’t get on. 

3.—Tue TreaGEDIAN.—Ha, ha! ’Tis well, but 
no matter. He isa great fellow is this tragedian. 
He feels himself so completely identified with 
SHAKESPEARE that he considers that he would 
be slighting the immortal bard if he didn’t have 
SHAKESPEARE’sS head engraved on every article 
of jewellery upon his body. A SHAKESPEARE 
pin is in his cravat, an intaglio of SHAKESPEARE 
is on his little finger, and a bust of SHakk- 
SPEARE forms a seal which dangles from his watch- 
chain. The tragedian can’t get on in life without 
slow music, and as he rarely gets it when off the 
stage, he is seldom happy. But hush! he museth 
= tragedian museth! Let there be music of 
the slowest ible nature, and see that the lights 
be down. We will away and not disturb him. 

4.—THe Waking GENTLEMAN.—There is 
nothing very distinctive about the walking gentle- 
man. In private life he is usually a quiet, 
unobtrusive, middle-aged man, with a wife and 
large family. The walking gentleman has usually 
tried every theatrical line before he settles down 
into that character. He has played for many 
years in the provinces, and is possessed of a 
peculiar evenness of ability, which enables him 
to walk respectably through most parts. He is 
seldom very good or very bad in his profession, 
but usually hits a happy mediocrity. 

5.—Tue Hatwt-keerer.—There is only one 
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description of stage door-keeper, and here he is. 
| He is affable to the leading artistes, condescend- 
ing to the subordinates, grumpy to the ballet 
(who always speak of him as “mister”), and 
utterly impracticable to the public. He is 
remarkable for the encouraging nature of the 
smile he bestows on trembling young authors who 
leave MSS.in hishands. He always wears a cap, 
and usually takes snuff from a small rag of paper. 
6.—THE ScuPERNUMERARY.— This is the 
| banner carrier, the noble guest, the most potent, 
| grave, and reverend seignior, the flunkey, the 
demon in the pantomime, the confiding shopman 
in the comic business, the pleasant but masculine 
old lady with the front and curls, who keeps the 
| ladies’ boarding-school, the lame gentleman with 
the gout who has to be kicked; and all for nine 
shillings a week. He is a man who has tried 
most things, and must have failed in all, or he 
would not be where he is. He sits in a box 
apart from the rest, and is drinking gin. He is 
| too fond of gin I fear me. 





AT THE PLAY. 


THAT is, not ourselves, but Mzs. Brown; andif any of our readers 
should yet have to make the acquaintance of that most estimable old 
lady, let them, for the sake of securing a pleasant hour in her society, 
apply any evening, except Saturday, to Mr. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, at 

_ the Egyptian Hall. That gentleman will be most happy to introduce 
her—indeed he is never so happy as when he does introduce her; and he 
who misses Mrs. BRowN misses mueh. The new entertainment here 
inaugurated is called Paris, for no other reason that can be easily 
guessed than because it is a Capital subject. To hear a pleasant- 
looking and pleasant-spoken gentleman stand up behind a piano and 
tell some funny anecdotes, and then to see the pleasant-looking gen- 
tleman sit down to the piano and sing some admirably-written songs, 
will be all the infliction the visitor will have to undergo. How much 
better than worrying oneself with the journey via Charing-cross, 
Chatham and Dover, and how much nicer to come only from Picca- 
dilly, and tell your friends over the supper-table that you have just 
come from “Paris.” You may add, too, that you have been quite 
delighted with the scenery, for the artist, Mz. MatrHEW MoraGay, 
who is associated in the programme with the pictorial success of the 
| trip, has produced a panorama, that besides giving the public some 
| charming views on the way, affords the “entertainer” a brilliant 
prospect of success, THE Opp May. 


stn 





A PIOUS CLERK. 


_ WE are afraid that the pious young man who publishes the sub- 
| Joined advertisement is not quite as particular in his choice of an 
| employer as the Christian Association, to which he no doubt belongs, 

would like him to be. - 

LEKK.—To Christian Merchan -—WANTE i 

man, age 24, a SITUATION a6 - Willing. tenance himeelf boar 

Salary a secondary consideration. Four years and a half with last emplorers. 
Address, &. ' 

“To Christian Merchants—and others,” that is to say, we suppose, 
te Pagan merchants also. Oh! pious young man, without entering 
igto the question whether te proclaim yourself, under any circumstances, 
as a plous young man does not savour of Pharisaism, does not the head- 
ing of your advertisement, “To Christian Merchants,” smack of 
ew when taken in conjunction with the “and others” which 
ollows 





BLACK MONDAY.—A PROSPECTUS. 


Doctor PaLMERsTON’s school, having re-opened, and his young 
friends having returned to their duties, he has much pleasure in 
informing their parents and guardians that he is satisfied with the 
mode in which his pupils have accomplished their holiday tasks. Most 
of them have had sums in reduction set them. Of these, MASTER 
GLaDSTONE and MasTER STaANSFELD have done the most. MasTEB 
GEORGE GREY, he regrets to say, made some serious errors in an 
essay on Justice, but he trusts that any such accident will be provided 
against in future. 

Dr. PaLMERSTON has only to add that he believes the general 
discipline of the school is good, and the prospects of the session most 
promising.—St. Stephen’s Academy, Feb. 1864. 
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MODERN HISTORIES IN VERSE. 
No. 7.—THE RECEPTION oF Mrz. Dumas aT BRIGHTON. 


WE are free to confess 
That quite often we bless 
Gur stars, that we didn’t live when “ good Queen Brss’’ 
| Boxed the ears of Lorgp Essex, and governed the realm ; 
Thqugh BuRr.eied, Lord Treasurer, guided the helm. 
| We have scant words of praise 





For the past “ good old days,” 
Thougk we know what a storm our opinion will raise ; 
| But preferring the railway to lumbering stages, 
And Aldine editions to manuscript pages, 
And preferring the to the flickering glimmer 
Of candles, and rushlight that burnt even dimmer, 
We are bound to declare, though the past “ good old days” 
Might have had some things in them to merit our praise, 
We think (all things considered) it is much more pleasant, 
And much more convenient to live in the present. 


| 
But we cannot refrain 
From observing with pain, 

Their manners and customs reviving again ; 

We thought that Corinthian and Mohawk had vanished, 

Since the days when by policemen the “ Charlies” were banished ; 

We thought that this spirit that fired bygone swells, 

To make trophies of knockers, and handles, and bells, 

That were wrenched from some slumbering householder’s door 

He sternly protesting meanwhile by a snore; 

We thought that this spirit for ever had flown 

We were greatly deceived, truth compels us to own), 

oron reading the paper our eyes chanced to light on 

| A paragraph headed “Lars Mzetrine in Brieuwton.” 

' 


In very high glee 
The gloriously free 
Independent electors of London-on-Sea, 
Resolved to indulge in a very grand “ spree ;” 
En masse to attend the inaugural meeting, 
And give Mr. Dumas a right hearty greeting. 
Mr. Dumas arrived, and he bowed to the throng, 
They received him with cheering, loud, boisterous, and long— 
In fact, as to noise, *twas a perfect ovation ; 
When it ceased Mr. Dumas commenced his oration, 
He begged them to leave business cares for a while, 
And to give his opinions and him a fair trial, 
And if they admired them in part or in whole, 
To make him triumphaat—the head of the poll, 


And how did they answer?—One bright spirit brayed 
With such energy, all would declare ’twas his trade ; 
Some played the bassoon, or performed the cornet, 
Or hummed like a bee, or buzzed like a hornet ; 

" “3%Some snorted like oxen, oue barked like a dog, 
And some dozen—more noisy ones—went the whole hog. 
Here one was “‘ afloat ’—there one would “ be a Daisy ;” 
And another more partial to heart-breaking lays, he 
Declared in his bosom he suffered great pain, 
And he mourned for a maiden men called “ Magy BLAneg.” 


Some voted it “ slow,” 
And declared it “‘no go;” 
Then appealing above, and around, and below, 
To those who were panting for easy-earned glory, 
To form into sections—one Whig and one Tory. 
Then the conflict began— 
Describe it who can, 
For a similar scene was ne’er witnessed by man. 
Suffice it to say, 
No gorillas at play, 
Or a house full of lunatics out for the day, 
Were as noisy or did as much damage as they. 
To them such diversion was doubtless delectable 
And highly amusing ; but ’twasn’t respectable. 


A word of advice to all parties concerned, 
From their conduct a very good moral is learned. 
We'll take those the first who attended the meeting, 
And gave Mr. Dumas so hearty a greeting. 
To those who performed on the banjo with vigour, 
We say, “ Give it up, you’re outdone by each nigger ;” 
We tell all the amateur Brighton athletes, 
That each acrobat street-tumbler rivals their feats; 
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We advise the pugnacious to follow Tom SayErs, 
And engage with a eircus, or join strolling players. 
| To candidates seeking a seat in the senate, 

We say, though it causes us sorrow to pen it, 

If noise will appal you, or rioting frighten, 

Or fighting alarm you, don’t put up for Brighton. 








LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


No. 77.—GxorcE Freprerick Samvugt Rosiyson, 
EagL DE GREY aND Ripon. 


A PEER has one disadvantage to counterbalance the many ad- 
| Vantages of being an aristocrat. By the time he has, as a young 
man with a courtesy title, made himself a position in the Lower 
House, he suddenly inherits the family title, and at one swoop the 
whole of his past career is obliterated to one-half of the world, and 
he has all his work to begin afresh. 

The subject of our present memoir is an instance of what we have 
stated. Favourably known as Lorp Gopgricu, he has had, as Barr 
DE GREY AND Ripon, to begin once again at the foot of the ladder 
of popularity. The peerage is a book not much studied by the gene- 
rality of the public, and although here and there we can lay our hands 
on some walking encyclopedia of old English families, people, as a 
rule, do not know the record titles of our nobility. 

Lorp GopERICH was bern in Lendon in 1827, when his father, the 
late Eart or Rrvon, was prime minister in England. There were 
giants in those days, for there were many men from whom to choose 
the premier, Now we have no pick. “Incidit in Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdin.”* If we reject Pam, nothing but DeRBy awaits us. 
But toour theme. Lorp GopERICH was first returned in 1852, for 
Kingston-upon-Hull, whieh, upon the hull, was not a bad beginning. 
He had contested the borough in the Liberal interest, but the Liberal 
interest had been rather too openly generous, and he was unseated on 
petition. 

In 1853 he tried a new field—in short, Huddersfield, and here he 
reaped the success he had striven so to deserve. He continued to 
represent Huddersfield from that year until 1857, when there was a 
dissolution. 

In 1857 he got a fresh mount from the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Having climbed to this saddle he stuck to it, and continued to sit for 
| the Riding until he was called into the Upper House. That event 
! took place in 1859, in January, when his father died, and the young 
Rrp-on succeeded him. In the same year, in November, the death of 
his uncle brought him the further distinction of De Grey. 
| In the year which raised him to the Upper House, he was made 
| an Under-Secretary first for War, and subsequently for India. 

On Lorp Hergpert’s death he again returned to the War Office, 
| where he now fills the post of Secretary at War. 
| He succeeds two great men in this post—Lorp Herpert and Sir 

Grorcr CornwaLt Lewis. With some of the wide popularity of 
the first he joins the business capacity of the second. It is no slight 
praise to say that he ably follows in his predecessors’ footsteps. 

In politics he is a Liberal. He has in the Lower House voted for 
the abolition of church rates. He supports mene of the schemes of 
advanced Liberalism, but is not, by any means, a Radiegl, 

His speeches are good, sound, practical ones. He is not a model of 
elegance of expression, but he contrives to say what he means in as 
few words as possible,a quality not toocommon among parliamentary 
orators. 

His lordship is a Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for 
the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, and of Lincolnshire (no 
of-fens intended), and no doubt fills these onerous honorary posts 
with great credit to himself and general satisfaction to the public. 

He is tolerably popular in the House. Had he continued in the 
Commons he would have been an invaluable aid to a Government 
which rules rather by personal attachment than excellence of policy. 

In his department he has not forgotten to tread in the footsteps of 
Lorp Herpert—the soldier’s best friend; nor has he omitted to 
imitate the moderation and economy of Siz Groror Lewis. 

Although not exactly within our province, we venture to add that 
the Countess is one of the suite of our Danish Rose, and is one of the 
fairest flowers that bloom near the favoured blossom and the darling 
bud which England looks upon with such unfeigned loyalty. 


— 
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Cive.—A bundle of sticks with a few nods at the top. 
First Fevit or THE PARLIAMENTARY Sxssion.—The Queen's 
| Peach. 
 . No, it’s : ot Diapis, nor is it Vireit or Hoxace, though some people think se, 
and we have heard Wvip too. Butitis Guatzien pe Litiz, no relation of Bow 
Gvuattizs, a poet who flourished In the 19th century. 
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This is Mr. Grassnorrer, who says, in taking a sTIFFISH FENCE, “ Do as I do ; shut your eyes, and hold tight until you’re over !” 


_—— —— _ _ _ a 





Destruction Point. 


In these days, when ordnance is so much discussed, it is probably 

pretty well known that cannons are often tried at Woolwich —_ 

, with increased charges up to what is called “destruction point.” We 

ee ia coe, ine an trust Parliamentary ordinances will not goon in the same way, loading 

intelligent GIRL, of 14 or 15, as one of her family. Must be useful with her | the unfortunate people with increased charges up to “ destruction 

needle, and assist her in the care of three children, and duties of a small detached | point ;” and we warn the Ministry not to put the country to such a 

Gan a An orphan would meet with kindness and care. | Froof They would find “ destruction point ” is not a burst of triumph 

: eae , 5 : for them. 

The coolness of the proposition is as charming as the bracing air of 

the neighbourhood, which no doubt supplies the lady with sufficient EPIGRAM. 
strength of nerve to write this modest proposal. This girl of fifteen | 


| By ONE OF NELSON’s MEN. 
is to be maid of all work, seamstress and dressmaker, and nurse,atthe | ,, in Gh * Bhdnseradd ft th Bietesh.? mare daibecton Benth, on enannetiaies in tant 


excessively remunerative salary of nothing a year, paid quarterly! Of , ; on oli a © act 
course the instructions, “if needed,” will be something in addition to| bea. tO Bnetee chips, im which the Inter & 
these handsome wages. But then it seems to us, with so much work, | THE stage a victory affords 

the girl will have no time to “ need” teaching in. We pity the poor Just as the playwright orders ; 

orphan who falls into the tender clutches of this advertising Brown- Do what you like upon the boards, 
RiGG. Why, even a governess’s place is better than this! But don’t forget our boarders, 


NONE OF YOUR GAMMA! 
A PERSON signing “Gamma ”—surely a misprint for “ Gammon ”— 
inserts the following advertisement in a daily paper :— 


|. 





MORE SHEPHERDS THAN SHEEP. iy ois eh cin tk ee iat ieeeit ol 
. hat :-— REWARD OI! 6s. . Wil pal any person giving informa 10 
Ws read in s contemporary that : of the present whereabouts of Epwin James, Q.C. He was last 


‘“*The Qaeen counts among her subjects a greater number of Roman Catholic . r , 7 vor : 
Bishops than any other Souention in a world.” heard of in New York, where it is supposed he took a little too much, 


If this be true, all that we can say is, that the Romish Church in | 224 was found on a bench similar to our Queen’s. Apply to Mx. 
England must be something like the American regiment, in which | B—.L, who will haul him over the coals for not paying more atten- 


there were more oflicers than men. _ tion to CoE. 


| “WHAT'S IN A NAME!” 
A NEWSPAPER CUTTING. | THe Monde publishes two letters from correspondents, detailing at 

We don’t see why the tailors should have the monopoly of the very full length what is headed in English papers as “ A Scene of Violence 
valuable work mentioned in the following advertisement, and therefore | 4t Bethlehem.” Readers who expect to find it in some horrible orgie 


extract for the benefit of all who have poor relations or undesirable | £ot up on the reception of the lamented GzorGe Victor TOWNLEY | 
acquaintances :— | will be disappointed. It is only a row at the other Bethlehem between | 


O TAILORS —Now Ready, Third Edition, the COMPLETE GUIDE TO the Romish and Greek priests. But then, as DUNDREARY says, 
PRACTICAL CUTTING, ete., etc. “ They’re lunatics !” 


——— 


: SSS SSS SSS SSS 
Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 75, 79, and °0, Fleet-strect, and Published (for the Proprietors) br CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Feb. 20, 1864. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Sec. 1—THEr Comic PuHysioGNomist IN THE STUDIOs. 
‘¢ Pop goes your ease] !""— Goed thing said by the C. P.to an insolrent artist, 


S the Comic Physiognomist was 


was a boy, viz., the way from 
Leicester-square to Oxford-street, 


against a big, burly party, who 
hailed the philosopher by name. 
By-the-bye, shall he publish that 
name? Eh? Shall he? H...um! 


be no other than Dg Borker, the 
pleasing subject painter whose 
picture of “ Little girl with an ear- 
wig’ would have created such a 
sensation at the Royal Academy 
last year, if it had been admitted. 
A But it wasn’t, so it didn’t. Ds 

BorRKER was very glad to see the 
C. P.; not that he had the slightest idea that the congenial friend 
whose hand he then grasped, and to whose merry quips, cranks, and 
original retorts he loved to listen, was identical with the Enormous 
Philosopher who is responsible for the original opinions enunciated 
under the heading to this and the preceding chapters. To De 
BorkER the C. P. was merely the hearty, convivial friend, whose re- 
marks were characterized by an amount of observation absolutely | 
astounding ; whose wit was of the most convulsing description ; whose 
sarcasm was positively withering in its effect ; who dressed in the glass 
of fashion a figure cast in the mould of form; who was never hard 
up, never unhappy, and never out of temper. Making all allowance 
for these pleasing attributes, the C. P., in the eyes of De BorkeErR and 
his associates, was a mere ordinary mortal, of a superior cast, of 
course, but far, far removed from the ideal they had formed of | 
the C. P. 

That philosopher, who possesses the rare gift of embracing every 
opportunity tkat presents itself, was not long before he had 
arranged to come and spend a long day with De Borkrr and the 
two other gentlemen who shared his studio. He was to come betimes 
in the morning, and leaving anything in the shape of pride or con- 
ventionality in the pocket of his off-great-coat (the C. P. has two), he 
was to help them toast their early herring, fry the matutinal sausage, 
and spread the Peep-o’-day Dorset. He was to spend a long day 
with them in his shirt sleeves, and with a clay in his mouth anda 
pot of porter on his lap; he was to help them play practical jokes | 
upon each other; he was to assist them in cheating themselves into 
the idea that they were of German extraction (a fection ex- 
tremely popular among the Dg BorkER set), by joining them in 
Vaterland choruses and Yodels without end. He was to aid, abet, and 
comfort them in the prosecution of the capital game of leap-frog, with 
which they were wont to fill up the intervals of labour, to the joy ofa 
revolutionary pamphleteer who occupied the floor below. He was to 
tell them his best stories and he was to listen to theirs. He was to use 
much artistic slang in criticising their works, and he was to talk about 
“breadth,” and “ throwing in,” and “ chiar’ oscur’,” and other things he 
didn’t know the meaning of. He wasto compliment ev« ry artist inde- 

endently on the amount of “ go” (whatever that 1s) In his figures, and 
i‘ was to indicate a stereoscopic effect by passing his hands over an 
imaginary globe in front of him. He was to look at landscapes through 
rolls of paper, and if he was shown a portrait which he ought to (but 
didn’t) recognize, he was to say, “Eh? Hum! Ha! Now I know that 
face as well as I know my own, but somehow—eh? Where have I 
seen it? Eh?” And when the Comic Physiognomist was told that 
it wasthe portrait of his own brother, he was not to stutter. | 

The C. P. willingly undertook to comply with these requisitions, and 
made an appointment for the following morning. 
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Sec. 2.—Or THE PEopLe THE C. P. MET IN De BorKeERr’s StTvUpio. 


“I hope I’m under-studio !"— Part of errostulation by Revolutionary 
Pamphieteer already alluded to. 


THE next morning the C. P. wandered about Soho until he came 


accidentally upon the house in which De Borxer resided. He | Jounny has been Foreign Secretary. 


VOL. V. B 


KUN. 


engaged a day or two ago in at- | 
terspting to solve two problems | 
which have bothered him sinee he | 


and from St. Martin’s-lane across | 


Soho to Regent-street, he ran up | 


No. The burly man turned out to | 


| man, for the natural reply to such a 
| 


| shares their studio. 
living (such as it is) by designing 


' drudgery in consideration of being 


| Cupids, languages of flowers, Hymen’s 


| templates the evidences of their poverty 
| with an air of suppressed astonishment. 
| He is a great swell in his dress, for he 


that although good society itself can 


| avoids falling into the modern artistic 
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| ushered himself into the studio on the third floor, and was intreduced 
_to Dg Borker’s two friends, GRaMBER and Poors. Thoy were 
‘men of middle age and appeared te - 
have completed the operation of Soho- 
ing their wild oats some time since. 
The welcome they gave the philosopher 
was arty, and some moments were 
spent in mutual congratulations. 

1.—TuH1s 1s Dk BorkEr.—He is, 
as I have said,a big, burly fellow, with | 
a roaring veice. He is fond of sub- 
jects of a pretty or pathetic descrip- 
tion, and his present work, “ My Baby 
and my Kitten,” is a touching thing 
that brings tearsto Dk BorKER’s own 
eyes when he thinks of it. He is 
king of the Bohemia in which he 
_ lives, but he sways his sceptre gently. 
| There is much of the conventional 
JOVE in the arrangement of his hair 
and beard, but he is not dignified in 
his tastes, and is fonder ef canaries 
than of eagles. 

2.—GRAMBER.—A small man, with 
a big soul, an enthusiastic appreciation 
of his own work, and a corresponding 
depreciation of everybody else’s. He 
is a bit of a humbug, is GRAMBER, and 
thinks himself an ill-used man. He 
is fond of telling his friends that he 
will not live till he is dead, which is a 
perplexing thing to say to a nervous 








} 





remark is, that the sooner he begins to 
live the better you will be pleased, 
which is at least but an ambiguous 
way of putting it, and one that is 
liable to misconstructéion. 

3.— Poots.— Represented in the 
initial tothe chapter. This gentleman 
is not looked upon altogether as an 
artist by his two friends, although he 
He gains his 





valentines at three and sixpence each. 
He isa sort of humble companion, and 
is content to do the greater part of the 


permitted to live rent free. He isa 
mild old man, whose dreams are of 


altars, lace paper, and churches with 
true lovers’ knots on the vanes, 

4.—A Visitor oF Dr BorkER.— 
A fashionable portrait painter. He is 
affable to his poorer friends, and con- 


goes into good society, and he feels 


afford to be shabby, the costume of the 
outsiders who are admitted upon suf- 
ferance within the charmed circle 
must be faultless. 

5.—AN ARTIST OF THEOLD ScHoor. 
— He came with the last specimen to pay 
a visit to De BorKer. He studiously 


weaknesses of long hair and beards, 
and cultivates an appearance which is 
more suggestive of an intelligent 
baronet than anything else. He is as 
tidy as his younger friends are carcless. 
He paints after a steady, old-fashioned 
school, and selects his subjects from the 
novels of fifty years ago. 











CHANGE of name from “ Downing” to “ Downy” Street, since Lorp 
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THE BOROUGH BY THE SEA. 
(Dedicated to the Il-liberals of Brighton.) 


My dear Fon, I’ve been to Brighton! 
But, if I told all I heard 
And saw down there, ’twould frighten 
You, or “ any other bird.” 
Fish and rotten eggs were flying, 
In a manner frank and free, 
O’er the heads of victims sighing 
For that Borough by the Sea. 


Some five candidates were seeking 
To obtain the vacant seat, 
But responsive to their speaking, 
Came answers not too sweet ! 
One hot Churchman, one old Tory, 
And staunch Lib’rals (query) three, 
State their views are con amore 
For that Borough by the Sea. 


Soon Dumas retired, defeated ; 
And had Go._psmrip done the same, 
He might now claim to be treated 
As a Lib’ral worth the name. 
But his rashness spoiled his party, 
And though Fawcett could not see, 
He heard, “ Tory jubilate,” 
O’er that Borough by the Sea. 


Oh! ye Lib’rals, take a warning 
By this richly earned defeat, 
For the foes ye boast of scorning 
Have to thank ye for a seat! 

Put away all selfish feeling, 

For ye must perforce agree, 
Now ye’ve let a Tory steal in 

‘To that Borouzh by the Sea. 


—_———_ __—_ —___ 


TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBs. 


Ir appears that Parliament has been routed up to consider the 
advisability of altering the existing law of Courts-Martial. It isavery 
difficult subject to touch, for any very complete and complicated ma- 
chinery would be impossible in out-stations. Would it do to have 
various Courts-Martial, as we have County Courts, Police Courts, 
Common Pleas, and so on? A simple form, in which the-officers 
should rather take the place of a jury than a bench of judges, seems 
possible, with a president for each district, or a general officer in out- 
lying stations. It will be a great pity to try and assimilate military 
courts too closely with civil tribunals. I can give you one plain 
reason. ‘The CRAWLEY Court-Martial is to cost the country about 
sixteen thousand pounds, and of this not a hundred and fifty goes in 
law expenses. It is very advisable not to entail! the fees of civil prac- 
tive on our military courts. 

THe next volunteer review is not to be held at Brighton, I hear. 
The sharks of that hospitable town will be duly disappointed, but the 
move is a goodone. It is nighly desirable to make volunteering as 
little expensive as possible. Ky going to a new and out-of-the-way 
place this end is obtained, and of course as soon as the people at the 
fresh rendezvous begin to learn “how to charge,” a cast is made for 
another Arcadia, and so on. 

So they say GLADSTONE has nearly three millions surplus. I hope 
it may betrue. I have always expressed my belief in him as the only 
financier we have. It must be a proud moment for this stern, con- 
scientious statesman, to feel that he can now turn round to those who 
have so long pursued him with sneers and ill prophecies, and show 
them how right he has been and how wrong they are. And yet with 
the national purse in this men’s hands, there are some people weak 
enough to wish for the splendid incompetence of a Disrae tt budget! 

THERE is, I am glad to see, a strong movement afoot to stop the 
railway people from turning London into a ganglion of iron rails 
Weare delizhted to see our country cousins, but if the price we pay 
for their visits is the surrender of the whole of the city to railways, 
we could soon learn to do without our rural relatives. The sky is 
being gradually networked out with telegraph wires, our roads are 
undermined with main drainage and metropolitan railroads, and | 
viaducts are narrowing our streets day by day. What will become of | 
| us at last it is impossible to say, but we are being built in like frail 
yestals, and shall be soon asphyxiated if something be not done. 
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ture of hoops ? 


their circuit. 


[Fesruary 27, 1864. - 


LINES ON “EARLY RISING.” 


“Gop bless the man that first invented sleep,” 
So SancHo Panza said, and so say I; 

And bless him, also, that he did not keep 
The great discovery to himself, and try 

To make it, as the lucky fellow might, 

A close monopoly by “ patent right.” 


“ Gop bless the man that first invented sleep,” 
I really can’t avoid the iteration ; 

But curse the man in accents loud and deep, 
Whate’er the rascal’s name, or age, or station, 

Who first invented and went round advising, 

That artificial cut-off “early rising.” * 


“ Up with the lark, and with the lark to bed,’’ 
Observes some solemn, sentimental owl ; 
Maxims like these are very cheaply said, 
But ere you make yourself a fool or fowl, 
Pray just inquire about the “ rise and fall,” 
And whether larks have any bed at all. 


The time for honest folks to be a-bed 
Is in the morning, if I reason right; 
And he who cannot keep his precious head 
Upon his pillow till it’s fairly light, 
And so enjoy his “ forty morning winks,” 
Is up to knavery, or else he drinks! 


Tuomson, who sung about the “ Seasons,” said, 
“ How glorious it is to rise in season ;” 

But then he said it lying in his bed, 
At ten o’clock a.m.—the very reason 

Why he wrote so charmingly ; the fact is 

His preaching wasn’t sanctioned by his practice. 


*Tis, doubtless, well to be sometimes awake— 
Awake to duty and awake to truth; 
But when, alas! anice review we take 
Of our best days and deeds, we find, in sooth, 
The hours that left the slightest cause to weep 
Were those we passed in childhood or asleep. 


How beautiful it is to leave the world awhile, 
For the soft visions of the gentle night ; 
And free, at last, from mortal care and guile, 
To dwell as only in the angels’ sight ; 2 
In sleep’s sweet realm so cozily shut in, 
Where, at the worst, we only dream of sin. 


Then let us sleep, and give our Maker praise. 

I like the lad who, when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 

Of vagrant “worm” by “early songster” caught, 
Cried, ‘‘ Served him right ; it’s not at all surprising, 
The ‘ worm’ was punished, sir, for ‘ early rising! ” 


- 


“WHEN WE HAVE SHEFFIELD OF THIS MORTAL COIL!” 


CRINOLINE is generally supposed to be on the decrease; if so, 
how are we to account for the statement that qne firm alone in 
Sheffield requires a hundred tons of metal a week for the manufac- 
Ye suspect the ladies are spreading the rumour 
without contracting their skirts, and while lulling us into a false 
security are steel-ing a march upon us. 
no chance against such a fleet of ironsides. 


WE are happy to learn that the members of the Midland Circuit 
accept, with becoming meekness, the changes recently effected on 
This consummation we hardly expected, judging from 
| the sentiments which they appear at one time to have entertained, 
| as shown by the following 


“GROWL FROM THE MIDLAND CIRCUIT.” 
The Midland Circuit to be rent asunder ! 
Such the decree—but how divide the plunder ? 
My Lord the Chancellor, of wisdom vaunted, 
Not knowing what to do, says, “ York, you’re wanted !” 
Then let’s have York, if such may be their pleasure, 
Without deducting frum our circuit’s measure ; 
But if resolved on taking unum locum, 
We hope they’ll be reduced to picking Oakham. 


Of course we should stand 
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Fan in Yarlrament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.— Monpay. 


Eirt Rossetti stated that, until now, he had been unable to say 
whether he had been bullied on the sabject of the steam rams, or not. 
By reference to dates, he had' diseovered that he had not waited for 
the American kick. This is rather a neat thing in memory. 

Kirt Dersy told the noble lord that for all his trouble he had | 
only to thank himself, bat, fimding that the Forsien Secretary | 
had not quite aecepted the office of jackal to Ma. Sewarp, and | 
noticing a disposition on Hart Russevt’s part to dig his knuckles 
into his own eyes, Lorp Derpywas more merciful than usual. 

Lorp CaMPBELL hoped that we were not guing to allow Austria 
and Prussia to act as swindlers. Lorp CaMpBe Lt was far from com- 
plimentary to the noble lord, who has been so large im speech, and so | 
little in action. 

EarkL RKvusseLL, who never can, on the first maquiry, give a direct 
answer to a direet question, informed the House that his mind was, | 


just as ever, in an unsettled state. He would try to find out what was | 
' 


In the RUSSELL mind. At present he couldn't say. 


ILOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Str GeorGe GREY spoke of a very promising measure for the 


better protection of the metropolis from fire. Government promised | 
that they would act handsomely. 


The Marquis OF HartTINeTON said that we had not forgotten to 
ask our Yankee cousins to teach us how to make gums. V 
humiliating! But then, asa rule, the artillery we have is more honoured 
in the breech than in the observance. 

Mr. Layarp stated that the proposed armistice had come to 
nothing. Play out your little game, Austria and Prussia, ye buzzards 
blind! The settlement will be awkward some day. 


Irn. GReGe cille fo birds wi ; . 
Mr. Grecory killed two birds with one stome, and Mr, Layarp | just the word, Sim Jony, 


picked them up. 


Sir GeorGe Grey moved the second reading of the Bill for the 


better protection of justice from so-called lunatics. 
The House discussed the question in the best spirit, but most of 
the speakers wanted a finger im the pie. 
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borough are not soft, like their brethren of the city, who first of all 
allowed the right of a viaduct across Ludyate-hill, and then abused 
everybody for allowing thei to make fools of themselves, by not crying 
out at the proper time. 

The Marquis or CLaneicarDs stated that, on Tuesday next, he 
should wish to see the amount of dirt on the Federal hands in respect 


of Irish recruiting. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Moor came from Brighton, and his party were very jubilant. 
The Liberals bave made a nice mess of it down there. Because Mr. 
GOLDSMID is a great landlord, he thought he was born to be a great 
senator, and so acted upon the principle that if he could not get in, 
neither should Mr. Fawcerr. 

Mr. Hewnr wished to know if Brazil had got over Eart RUSSELL’s 
bey diplomacy. 

Mr. Layarp could not say. Her Masxsty’s Government were 


| willing to be set in the right path by the Kino or PorruGalL. 


Sin Grogege Gury acked the House to amend the Penal Ser- 
vitude Acta. It is some satisfaction to find that rogues are not 
to be sent home just whenever they may contrive to gammon a 
chaplain or a governor. The bill provides that three-fourths of the 


| Sentence shall, in any case, be carried out. So far, so good; but what 


about penal servitude for Ife? Is that real, or does the odd quarter 
refer to that likewise ?—and, if s0, how is it to be calculated? It 
strikes us forcibly that the sentence of pewal servitude for life is 


more promising for the criavinal than a settled term. 

Me. Appgxkiey didu’t hike the bill. He should show them one of 
his own. 

Lorp Naas about the bill. 


Mr. C. Porrsscug thought that Sir Groror Grey was right in 
not cramming convicts down the Austrulian threat. 

Sik JouN PaKInGTOS administered a stinging rebuke to the rose- 
water style of punishmeut so prevalent of late. “ Unjust lenity” is 
We have been coomy at crime. 

Big Ben roared out midnight as the school-hours of Thursday were 
ended. 
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C 872 WANTS LODGINGS. 


Sir Gzorce Grey had no objection to be helped in rolling the | _W#Y—we ask it of ourselves with much internal reproach, and many 


paste, and would thank honourable members to provide plenty of 
seasoning in committee. 

In the discussion on the second reading of the Malt for Cattle Bill, 

Str F. CrossLey made a goose of himself, and was made the ridi- 
cule of the Parliamentary farm-yard by Mr. HENLEY. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER summed up his case as he 
knows how. 

There was no occasion for Mr. BENTINCK to speak, but he thought 
80. This Ambitious—Disappointed struggles awfully. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 

The Eart oF CarNakvon wished to know how far the Federal 
Government were on the road to the lunatic asylum, in demanding 
compensation for the pickings-up by the Alalama. 

Earu Russet stated that he had not been afraid, and finished by 
saying something to please Mr. Sewarp. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Mr. MILNER GIbsoN brought forward resolutions to save time im the 
discussion of private bills. 

Lozp R. Cgcit proposed that a committee outside the House 
should sift wheat from chaff. Business-like notion of Lorp Crci1’s, 


salams of humility to, our readers—bhas such an ewerald escaped us 
uutil now? But what can we do? Every paper is sent to us, and we 
are expected—and no doubt it is our duty—to read every paper— 
exery word of every paper. “Pity, kind yentlefoiks, friends ef 
journality.” You see how your Fuy works, and in considera- 
tion of the splendour of that jewel which he now lays before you, 
pardon him for allowing it to remain so long unset in the editorial 
workshop :— 
gg gpa in a farmer's house three Rooms within ten miles of 
Dublin, near a railway, with potatocs, milk, and butter, for such term as 
may be agreed on.—Apyly by letter to © 872, offlee of thie paper. llth Jan., (864, 
There is a sublime expansiveness about this which makes us full of 
despair, when we remember our own poverty of thought. And from 
a policeman too—“ C 872!” What acresitto the force! Why is he 
not Inspector General of Everything ? Sik Richard Maynx is lost 
in the blaze of “ C 872.” Observe— he wants “ three rooms,” and so 
long as they are “ within ten milesof Dublin” he has no care whether 
the other end of the house be withim that radius, or double the distance 
out of it. How grand all thisis! We have seen some biy places in 
our time, but this notion of size is quite beyond ourken. Starting in 
this fashion, weare not of course surprised at finding that the largeness 


but it was not taken up as it deserved to be, though all seemed to wish | of idea is finely carried out. The lodgings nust be “near a railway, 


they had been first to propose it. Et will come by-and-by. 
On the subject of fees to Parliamentary agents, solicitors, &e., 


with potatoes, milk, and butter.” What sort of line can this be! 
Stay !—we have it. Just notice the beauty of the thought. He advertises 


Mr. Pops Hennussy—who has lately made his appearance at the | for the Milky Way, and the rails must be greased with butter, in order 


bar—deserved well of his profession, in fighting for more money than 
Mr. GIBSON was inclined to give. 


Mr. BENTINCK moved an amendment, which, being impossible, got | 


into his pocket again. Mr. BENTINCK was laughed at. 


that his journeys may be performed with as much rapidity as possible. 
But the “ potatoes!” How about these “ potatoes?” We have spent 
hours of mental inquiry about these “potatoes,” and we don’t see it. 
Are the fields throegh which this lactean railway passes to be planted 


Then we hal Mr. Frencu demanding that the Irish members! with “ potatoes ?”’ or do they bake “potatoes” in the engine ? or do 
should be fairly represented in the Committee for Registration of | they place “ potatoes” at short intervals on the line, to be cut into slices, 


Voters in England and Wales. Deliciously eool and national! Five 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepwespay. 
Mr. LAIRD came to defend our brave sailors from the peril of 
inefficient anchors and chain cables. He was deservedly congratulated 
by the House. 
That is all worth talking about. oe 
ILOUSE OF LORDS-—Tuvrspay. 


Lorp RepeEsDALe, by presenting a petition from Finsbury, against | 





d la Francaise, by a cunving machine attached to the advancing train ? 


maniacs followed Mra. Frenca into the lobby. Forty-eight grinued. | I¢ might be one of these; it might be oll three; but these are terribly 


| lame explavations of a great mystery. 


We pive up the “ potatoes.” 


= --_- Sa 


RELIEVING GUARD. 
Tne military guard, so long posted before the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and other public institutions, is now abolished, and 
the soldiers are superseded by the police. This may certainly be in- 
cluded among the most remarkable changes that have taken place in 








the threatened railway invasion, proved that the inhabitants of that ! the present sentry. 
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THE MODERN SINDBAD. 


| Mr. Bull :—“ CONFOUND THIS LITTLE BEAST! I WOULDN’T CARE FOR ALL THE REST 
| IF I COULD SHAKE HIM OFF!” 
[Politely dedicated to Mn. GLapstone 
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NOT THE MAN FOR GALWAY. 
(With a moral appended to a Monkey’s tale.) 


‘* Paoressor Kine, of Galway, pronounces thereputed fossil man of Neanderthal 
to be not a man, but an ape, aher careful examination of the remarkable remains 
found in a cave in that district, and spoken of as human by Lrett though doubted 
by Huxtey.” 
THEY dug it out, 
Beyond a doubt, 
From yonder excavation ; 
Sez they, “ Bedad, 
It is a lad, 
That’s oulder than creation !” 
And so sez LYELL, 
A cute ould file— 
But cute ones ain’t right alway. 
Sez MistHER KING, 
“?Tis no sich thing— 
He’s not the man for Galway !” 


A purty chune, 
Of this baboon 
To make a human being! 
Och, murther, Pat, 
To think of that! 
What next ull we be seeing ? 
That thing a man! 
Och, sure bad scran, 
He looks it in a small way ; 
Though MistHER KING 
Sez, “ No such thing! 
He’s not the man for Galway !” 


But don’t it strike 
Ye now as like 
Them bhoys as hate the Saxon, 
That on the sly, 
Will slugs let fly, 
Their landlords’ heads and backs on ? 
Well, then let’s clap 
Each murderous chap 
Tn gaol and prison alway ; 
And say, with Kina, 
**Come—no such thing ! 
He’s not the man for Galway !” 








SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS. 


Foun, always respecting JOHN BRIGHT as a clever and well-meaning 
man, has never spared to point out his faults. He is therefore the 
more pleased now to sine his entire approval of that gentleman’s 
speech on Capital Punishment. It is an old story, that a sailor, ship- 
wrecked on a strange coast, travelled inland a long way without 
discovering what sort of a country he had fallen upon, until at last, 
seeing a gallows, he was assured within himself that it was a Christian 
land. Has England forfeited so many of her claims to be considered 
a Christian country that she is loath to part with this institution ? 
Fon trusts not ; and he hereby promises his support to Mz. BricHT 
and all other M.P.’s who will join him in endeavouring to sweep from 
the land this last lingering relic of vindictive barbarity, a curse which 
blights the living as well as the dead, by degrading and brutalizing all 
who come within its hated shadow. May this session sound itsknell! 





Guards and Gardens. 


Tae French have taken to establishing gardens in the vicinity of their 
garrisons, whieh the soldiers are allowed to cultivate, and thus supply 
an addition in the shape of a few vegetables to their regular rations, 
This is an excellent ylan, and one which we should do well to follow. 
The dignity of arms is not lowered by the use of the spade, and the 
cultivation of onions does not incline men to eat the leek. But it is 
very certain that such wholesome exercise and employment would keep 
our gallant fellows from the evil haunts to which they are driven by 
their utter lack of something todo. We recommend this plan to the 
consideration of the Secretary of State for War, and hope he will 
adopt the suggestion. 


STRANGELY INconsistenT.—When a man has a “ duck of a wife,” 
he himself is necessarily a “ married rake’’-—married drake ! 
Mr. Griaes is of opinion that the French are an artificial people. 


| “ By gad, sir,” he says, “ even their fields are shams!” ‘This is a fact. 


THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


oR, 


Ranpom Reapixes or Trarrorous Traits, Past}PassaGEs AND 


Present PROSPECTS, 
or 


THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 
A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 





SECTION THE SEVENTH. 
Empire and Imposition, 


CHILL was the morn, a dismal fog hid Britain’s coasts, 

As jealous of the spot where landed Roman hosts ; 

The atmosphere itself seemed struggling to delay 

The coming scorn and folly of that April day. 

Hour after hour sped on; at length from fleet to shore, 
And answering back again, a hundred cannons roar ; 

Then “ Partant pour la Syrie’s” plaintive martial notes 

Are blent with “ Rule Britannia,” while a thousand throats 


Are strained and hoarse with shouting. Why their owners shout 


And rave and roar “ Huzza!” is well worth finding out. 
The pier is reached; NAPOLEON lands at length, a guest, 


On England’s shore! How vast the change since last he pressed 


Great Britain’s soil with moody tread! Now, stern, erect 

He strides; his watchful glance, on all sides to detect, 

If such perchance be there some injured, vengeful foe, 

Is cast, in dread of lengths to which revenge might go. 
But draw the veil ; why linger o’er the scene ? 
A tyrant visiting our gracious Queen, 
To gain éelat and cloak his wily views, 
Is not fit theme for any British muse. 

This visit paid, the fertile brain must seize 

On some idea, the public mind to please ; 

An Exhibition, works of art and skill, 

Proofs of great genius, of patient will, 

Are soon collected. Concord’s temple gleams, 

The crowning work of thought distracting schemes, 

For those whom C #sars rule must ever drink 

Of Lethe’s stream, To let a nation think 

Of aught but war or pleasure, suffer care, 

Or brood o’er wrong, is more than tyrants dare. 

Not SisypPuvs himself, doomed 10 atone 

For forfeit honour, found the rolling stone 

A sterner penance than a despot’s task, 

The hateful features of his rule to mask ! 


(To be continued.) 





PARODIES FOR PROGRESSIONISTS. 
No. 2.—*Some Love to Roam.” 


Some love to roam and to change their home, 
In a suburb new to be ; 

But there’s nothing, I’m sure, so great a bore, 
As moving of goods to me. 

I’d never a bit give notice to quit, 
If my landlord wouldn’t I won't ; 

For it’s better below to bear ills we know, 
Than fly to others we don’t, 

Some love to roam, etc, 


When a railway scheme, from a pleasant dream, 
Awakens the London throng, 
We have most of us got from some chosen spot, 
To get to — long. 
Oh! it’s hardVo pack up one’s things, and track 
Our steps to some far-off shrine ; 
’Cause through the road of our old abode, 
Runs the new Inner Central Line. 
Oh ! some love to roam, etc. 





“SHOWING HIS TUSC—.” 

Paince Ferpiwanp of Tuscany has published a protet against 
the sale of the princely demesnes in his former kingdom, and tells the 
buyers that he shall not recognize their rights. Nobody expected he 
would. He never recognized the wrongs of his subjects, and there- 
fore could not be expected to regard their rights. However the lands 
find purchasers at good prices, so Femprwawnp is sold as well as the 
property. 
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I DREAMT (I was deep in 
The middle of sleepin’) 
That as it was leap-year, the ladies—the ladies, 
Young bachelors stopping, 
Forthwith began popping 
The question—which bold Jim afraid is—afraid is. 
My slavey she swore, 
As she knelt on the floor 
(I was cautioned by many a leer of it—leer of it), 
She lived but for me, 
lf I'd only love she! 
But I told ker that I wouldn’t hear of it—hear of it. 
An elderly dame, 
She confessed to a flame 
(Though she’s older by far than my mother—my mother), 
Which, dreading my jeers, 
For a number of years 
She had struggled, but vainly, to smother— to smother. 





‘*Charitable Orpheuses.”’’ 

Arter the scandal to our service, which attended the destitution of 
the families of the men who perished in the Orpheus, an act was passed, 
we thought, to avoid any repetition of such a disgrace. The remedy 
appears worse than the disease, for the Woolwich Poor-law Board have 
passed an address of remonstrance to the Admiralty with reference to 
the new regulations. Itseems the widows of three seamen accidentally 
killed on board the Spiteful have received a grant (not a pension) of 
ten pounds each ! is is indeed handsome! Perhaps if the Board 
of Admiralty can’t do anything better than that, they had better not 
do anything at all to check the flow of public sympathy. Ten pounds 
is little enough to give the widow of a good seaman who died in the 
execution of his duty. When the younger sons of Lords of the 
Admiralty go into the navy they don’t enter before the mast, or we 
should see something better than this done for the sailor’s widow. 


A WORD WITH EARL JOHN. 
(AND AN UNWARRANTABLE LipertT®? with KINGsLeEY.) 


On, JoHNNY, can’t you leave the pen alone ? 
Yes, leave the pen alone, 
Ay, leave the pen alone, 
Nor cross another t. 
The Western Powers all sneer at what we’ve done, 
And all is owing to thee ! 


You letters write that come it very grand, 
And o’er and o’er too grand, 
That sound—that sound too grand, 
And far too fine and free ; 
Then you come down from off your lofty stand, 
As small as small can be ! 
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So many a mile, 
To the source of the Nile, 
She had made up her mind she would carry me—carry me ; 
And having got there, 
For a wedding prepare, 
For she fully intended to marry me—marry me! 
Attractive young giris, 
And old maidens in curls 
(I ascribe it to faulty digestion—digestion), 
And ladies of rank, 
Young and plump, old and lank, 
All set to work popping the question—the question ! 
And I thought one and all, 
Thin and fat, short and tall, 
The alternative gave of a match or law—match or law! 
Which opened my eyes 
With excessive surprise, 
For I am not a popular bachelor—bachelor. 





A Noble Association! 


A LARGE meeting of county gentlemen has been held at the County 
Hall, Forfar, attended by Lorps DaLnovusiez, SouTHESK, and STRATH- 
MORE, the Hon. C. CaRNEGIE, Str GrorGE Ramsay, and other 
members of the upper ten thousand. A committee was appointed to 
form rules and regulations, and to consider the measures n to 
carry out the objects of the association. Funds it was agreed should 
be raised by a voluntary assessment, 


And for what purpose do our readers suppose this trouble was taken, 
and this expense incurred? Was it to aid the Distressed Lancashire 
Lads, or to House the Labouring Classes, or to Educate the Children 
of the Poor, or to Erect Homes for the Destitute ? Not a bit of it! 
These great gentlemen assembled and took all this trouble for the one 
only purpose for which they will really take trouble, though they will 


give of their superfluous cash, possibly, for any of the purposes we have | 


named. The crowded meeting, backed up by all the gentlemen and 
headed by some of the nobility of the county, was convened to take 


measures for the Better Preserving of Game and the Suppression of | 


Poaching! Shame upon you, noblemen and yentlemen of Forfar! 


THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE AND THE SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE. 


WE observe that Mr. WEssTER has suggested to the SHAKESPERIAN 
Secretaries, Mrssrs. MEDDLE and MuppLE, that the Dramatic 
College is deserving of any surplus that may be left in the hands of 
the committee after the celebration. We shall be very much surprised 
if that surplus be not the same sum as they are likely to get by sub- 
scription from the public—ni/. The Dramatic College had better have 
nothing to do with such an egregious failure as the Irrational 
SHAKESPEARE Committee. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. | 
No. 78.—WiutLtiamM Brusris~p Ferranp, Esg., M.P. 


ALTHOUGH not a statesman, and certainly not eminent in the best | 
sense of the werd, Mr. Ferranp is a man who has most clearly earned 
for himself a niche in our Temple of Fame. We ail know the story | 
of the man who prophesied that his son would rise in the world, and 
lived to see his prediction verified in the elevation of young Hopeful— 
to the gibbet! Very likely Mz. Ferrannp’s friends, on his first entry 
into Parliament, foretold that he would speedily make himselfa name— 
and he certainly verified their rede. But there are names—aad names! 
We don’t envy Mr. Fresranp his; but then, after all, these things | 
are mere matters of taste. We read frequently of small usehins who | 
desire to emulate Jack Smurparp. 

But a truce to Saupragps, and let us,as the French say, return | 
to our sheep. In this instance if is something like the one in the | 
nursery rhyme that begins with “Bab! bah!” | 

Mr. Ferranp—or rather Mr. DusFievp, for the other mame was 
an alias assumed in after years—was bornin 1809. He took the name 
of FERRAND on the death of his uncle, WaLker FeRrRanp, EsqQ., of | 
Harden Grange. He took the property as well as the name, and had | 
need to Harden, considering the figure he was to cutin a certain scene | 
in the House, to be hereafter described. i 

To judge from Don, he was not educated at all, for no school is there | 
spoken of as having reared him. ‘There is nothing im his carver to | 
disprove this supposition, and a good deal to bear it out, so we may as | 
weil assume it to be fact. 

He was returned for Knaresborough in 1841, and continued to | 
represent it until 1847. If he “fitly represented” it in the April of 
1844, all we can say is we are glad we know nothing of the woe, 

The row we allude to began by Mr. Roxzpuck’s questioning 
FERRANDas toa statement made by the latter—well, gentleman it 
must be, we suppose—accusing Sir JaMEs Granam of something 
even worse than opening letters. Mr. Ferranp refused to retract the 
charge, and could not prove it, and thereupon for two or three nights 
succeeded such scenes of turbulence and disorder as have seldom been 
seen in the House. 

Mr. Hume, too, had a crow to pick with Mr. Fzrranp, and took 
the same opportunity to do so; anda very pretty quarrel ib was, 
without any “ ifs ” to bring it to a safe conclusion. 

The M.P. for Knaresborough—whatever cise he did—certainly 
“stuck to it.” The upshot was that the honourablo member for 
Knaresborough was convicted of a monosyllable, and figuratively 
kicked by the House. 

No wonder, after this, that he found some difficulty in discovering a | 
constituency that was inclined to elect an individual lying (no offence) | 
under the severe censure of the House. He was, however, as obstinate 
in standing as he had been in asserting. He tried Bradford in ’57, | 
Aylesbury in ’51, and Devonport in ’59. In this last year he thrice | 
contested the latter borough, until worn out by his importunities, the 
electors returned him as the best way of getting rid of him. 

He has already commenced something like his old game. A few 
days ago, in moving for certain returns about Charities, he let fall | 
some very uncharitable remarks about a poor forgotien secretary of | 
Pam’s—one Grry, who once misrepresented Liskeard. <A long story 
about the way in which the poor fellow got his seat, and the judicious 
ratting of some minor pelitical agent, and the reward he got for so | 
doing, was very injudiciously routed out by Mr. Ferganp—because, 
though there is far from being no foundation for the story, most likely 
he cannot be prepared with proofs. “Quieta non movere” should 
have been his motto. Ex-M.P. and agent alike have got their little 
snug posts, and nobody envies them, so it would have been best to 
drop the matter. 

Me. Ferranp is arabidly democratic Conservative. He is a Pro- 
tectionist, and generally of the sort of politics one would expect of the 
fossil man of Neanderthal, if he were to come to life again. He is one 
of those blatant friends of the working-man who are always talking | 
of the nobility of labour, and recommending the poor fellow to sti 
toit. He is always calling on the labouring classes to shut their eyes 
and open their mouths and éwallow all he says to them. As an 
orator he would be unsurpassed if fluency implied wisdom, or a loud | 
voice deep convictions. Assertion, however, is not actually argument, | 
or he wezld be a profound logician. With the slight drawback that | 
he never says anything which is worth hearing, he is a very impres- 
sive speaker, and mouths his periods finely. 

We canuot hope to seo him long in Parliament. His opinions are | 
labouring on a stage coach to try and keep up with an express train. | 
Dut apart from the fact that his constituents must soon find him out 
(when he will! find himself “ out” too), he is sure before long to plunge 
headlong into some frightful scrape which will render his retirement 
necessary, i 
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THE SONG OF THE PEN. 


WirH a weary, swimming brain, 
With a throbbing, aching head, 

Sai a newspaper hack in his garret lone, 
Driving a goose-quill for broad. 

A well-smoke.i briar was in his hand, 
He'd filled it again and again, 

And between the whifls, in a quavering veice, 
He sang this “Song of the Pen.” 


“Write! write! wiite! 

Though my head is ready to split; 
Write! write! write! 

Though I fall asleep as I sit, 

rite! write! write! 

When the summer sun is high ; 
Write! write! write! 

When the stars light up the sky. 


“Write! write! write; 
For my pen must never tive ; 
First I’ve arailway smash to do, 
And then the report of a fire. 
I must put in a word of praise for those 
And, if time enough, I must a 
To the chief of the Fire a 


“Write! write! write! 
I'd need be a writing machine ; 
For unlike the workers on Once a Week, 
I’ve no Leisure Hour between, 
But it’s write! write! write! 
Though my inkstand is nearly dry, 
Like a government oilice I must contract 
With Morzext for a fresh supply. 


“Now I must haste to the gallows-tree, 
To see them strangle a sinner ; 
And write a report the saints may read 
As they take their breakfast or dinner. 
Then concoct a puff for some wonderful pill, 
Or marvellous sarsaparilla ; 
And hurry away to hear PunsHon preach, 
Or SpurGeon on the gorilla. 


“Write! write! write! 
To-day it may be geology ; 


‘To-morrow ’twill be the ri war, 
And a little anthro : 
Mixed up with a dash of fashions from France, 


And a prophecy for the races, 
The ruler of Greece, the news of the police, 
And the health of our watering 


“Write! write! write! 
For the ‘devil’ is waiting for * flimsy,’ 
And while he stands by my chamber door, 
A curious melody hymns he. 
He ve he’s walked through mud and dirt, 
And the streets are awfully sloppy ; 
I knew that before—it concerns me more 
To know ‘Compo’s’ are waiting for ‘ copy.’ 


“Write! write! writel 
Now of a monstrous cabbage, 

Now of the organ-grinder’s crimes, 
And the woes of Ma, Bappae@z. 

Ol! ’tis better to be a slave, 
E’en on a Southern plantation, 

Than thus to write—everlastingly write, 
When your readers are the nation.” 


With a weary, swimming brain, 
With a throbbing, aching head, 
Sat a newspaper hack in his garret lone, 
Driving a goose-quill for bread, 
Write! write! write! 
They’re asking for “ copy” again ; 
While his goose-quill over the flow, 
He thought of the troubles each author knew, 


And sang this “Song of the Pen.” 
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A VERY GREAT BRITON. 


Small Jobbing Tailor :—“I'm 'NincuisnMan! I’m worKIN’ 
SANT DO NO MORE TO-DAY. IF THe BRISH PUBLIC WANTS SEE 
THE QUEEN THEY MUST WAI MY PLEASURE, FUR THE QUEEN CAN’T GO OUT WITHOUT 
—(hic)—HER BODY GUARDS, AND THE BODY GUARDS CAN’T GO—(hic)—OUT WITHOUT 


Great Pritain. 


THEIR BREECHES, AND I'm «a~mendin’ two pair on’em!” 


WE DON'T, WANT IT! 


Amp the continuous braying of the crowd of small Germans and 
others who will persist in laying claim to the Duchies of Schleswig 
Holstein and Lauenburg (the latter kingdom being about the size of 
a large tablecloth), it is gratifying to find that there are yet some 
sensible people left inthe world. Asa proof of what we have stated, 
the following list has been deposited at our office for publication, our 
columns being naturally considered the best and most effectual 
medium to secure the desired publicity which it was possible to 
obtain. The renunciants have also—and, as we think, very properly— 
added their respective reasons for not wishing to exercise sovereign 
functions over the duchies in question. 

C. H. Spurckon.— Because the Schleswig-Holsteiners have never 
subscribed one farthing to his Tabernacle, a clear proof of their 
natural depravity, and therefore C. H. 8. will not rule over them 
even if they elect him to be duke. 

JoHN BricHt.— Because our Norman tyrants originally came from 
that part, or if not there it was close by, andit don’t matter. Because 
there are nocotton mills,and therefore no hands dependent on his (J. B.’s) 
will, and bound to applaud him (J. B.) as often as it may please him to 
hold forth and — frothy abuse of his native country and her laws. 

T. TaYtor.— use the Germans, who form the chief part of the 
inhabitants of the duchies, have found out the dodge of translating 
plays verbatim from the French, and calling them original ; conse- 
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VIEWS OF LIFE. 
(THROUGH AN East? WINDER.) 
Is this life, full of — 


nderstood ? 
Though we write day and night, 

What’s the good ? 
There are some things in this land 
We shall never understand ; 
Things that never come to hand 

As they should. 


Is the object you desire 

Present now ? 
No, it isn’t. Then inquire 

2 What’s the row ? 
is inquiry, I should state, 

er aan pik of course, to Fate). 
For an answer need you wait ? 

No, I vow. 


Are you happy in your mind ? 
. we Not a whit ; 
What you seek for can you find? 
Not a bit. 
What is life? A load of care, 
Sometimes more than one can bear, 
_ Only each has got his share, 
As it’s fit. 


Nature trains us with smart rods, 
She has got. 
Are you wiser? What’s the odds, 
You are not. 
Ask of me the question, I 
Should assuredly reply, 
Well! It doesn’t signify, 
Not a jot. 


The richest man may go 
To the wall ; 
The greatest man may show 
vi " Rather small ; 
And the poorest person whe 
Wants a sixpence may be true ; 
Does it matter if they da? 
Not at all. 


What’s the moral of my lay? 
All is squash ! 
What’s the test of worth to-day ? 
Will it wash ? 
Philosophy ! well, hum ! 
Up its figures would you sum, 
To this total you will come, 
It is “ Bosh!” 


FUR THE Queen 0” 


quently, T. T.’s own talents in that; peculiar line might fail to be 
appreciated. 

ALDERMAN Rosz, M.P.—Because as is servisses wasn’t happre- 
ciated in Hengland, respectin of the royal marridge, owin to perlitical 
diffrence of hopinion with mi Lorp VicounT PALMERSTON, they 
mite halso be niglected in furrin parts. (N.B. To Heditor. Please 
korrect mi spellin, hin wich, not avin ad the hadvantage of a klassical 
heddication, hi aintcertin. Rosr, Alderman.) 

Dr. CummM1NnG.— Because, having prophesied the present year to be 
the last of the world’s existence, he don’t think it worth while to 
leave his present situation. Besides, no mention hasas yet been made 
of the terms, and, as a Scotchman, salary is of course an object. 

Str R. Peet, M.P.— Because he’s afraid that as Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein—a position a man with his name and reputation could of 
course fill more efficiently than any one else—he would yet not 
possess the means of making himself generally silly and obnoxious 
that are at present at his disposal as Chief Secre for Ireland. 

OTHO oF Bavaria (late of Athens).—Because he’s had enough of 
governing and don’t want any more, 


On! on !—Italy’s motto should be “ Spero,” not “ Dagger’-oh ! 


Why is a CHEMIST BETTER THAN A Cook ?—Because a cook 
can be only Savoury, but a chemist can be Savony and MoogeE 
(more). 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, &80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Feb. 27, 14. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


HE lesson which Mr. 
PHILLIPs—* Warts ” his 
Christian name—appears to 
enforcein the new comedy of 
Paul's Return, just brought 
out at the Princess’s, seems 
to have been strangely mis- 
understood by the critics. 
It is not the benefit of late 
repentance, but the ad- 
vantage of early rising, 
which is most strongly 
inculcated. Directly the 
curtain rises the slumber of 
BLANCHE WILTON on the 
drawing-room sofa is 
broken by a kiss from her 
lover HERBERT, which she 
evidently would not have 
had if rising before day- 
break had not justified 
the indulgence of “forty 
winks” after dinner. The 
key-note of the drama is 
thus struck at the same 
time as the lady’s lips. At 
the commencement of the 
third act, the heroine, who 
gets an unfair start of all 
the rest by remaining up all 
night, no sooner opens the 
shutters and lets ina floodof 

the early summer sunshine, than every character appears with the dawn, 

each naturally surprised to find the other up and ready dressed before 
him, and as the month is June and a reference to the almanack will 
show the sun thén rises at a quarter to four in the latitude of London, 
we have a view of the habits of modern fashionable society, which 
really confers an aspect of great novelty on the production. Mr. 

GEORGE Vin1NG looks so intensely respectable as the merchant who 

has betrayed his trust, that if he were to go into the city in his stage 

“ make up,” shrewd speculators about the Stock Exchange would insist 

on making him chairman of half-a-dozen new companies directly. 

Mr. Dani£t FisHEk revealed on the first night deep furrows ploughed 

by Time on the top of his bald head, which is a much more emphatic 

way of making the progress of years than gathering wrinkles merely 
on the brow. An actor, named NELSON, new to the London boards, 
has planted a firm foot upon them, as the Pavt whose unexpected 

“ Return ” causes the villain of the comedy to make another. There 

are some smart and brilliant things in the piece, especially in the way 

is rushing to see Mr. SHEPHERD take 


of costume and scenery. 
Over the water everybod 

Algiers, with which exploit istery-fales as usual—accredited Lorp 
ExmovuTH. He storms the fort with the British flag and a cutlass, 
and obtains a complete victory in two minutes. Then he comes back 
to England and rushes down a mine in company with a torrent of real 
water, to save the sweetheart of his friend, who is allowed through the 
drama to do nothing whatever that the active and devoted Mr. 
SH@pPHERD can do for him. The piece, which bears the name of 
Afloat and Ashore, is crowded with stirring effects, but when the mine 
is afloat, the audience won’t stir till assured of theflady’s safety. As 
the basket which contains the rescued maiden goes up, the curtain 
comes down, and the applause with it, and the rope on which depends 
this sensational climax may be decidedly quoted as the most telling 
THe Opp May, 





The Shakespeare Committee. 

THE “ Mutual Admiration Society, and Limited Ability Association 
for the Diffusion of a Knowledge of our Noble Selves,” which goes by 
the name of the SHakzsPEARE Committee, has got some fitting 
“ewvells” among them. The most incompetent chief commissioner 
ever known is taking the Works of the immortal bard in hand. He 
was good enough to admit that SuakEsPEARE “ perhaps on the whole 
might be considered one of the greatest men the country had produced.” 
If this be not faint praise, what is? And yet not one of the professed 
7 of the poet on the Committee ventured to call CowPzr to 
order. 


Tue Finest SHrp 1n THE WonrLD.—Friend-ship. 


See a 


VOL. V. 





cruisers ! 


We had better stop razing them while there is any possi 
doubts being raised about our parting with the islands, 


hal-lowed. 


advertised his “ second-hand boots.” 


but we know a 
that unenviable condition the whole of his; for, to use his own we 
he’s “as happy as the day’s long ”—as “ sappy ” as the day’s long ! 
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A FIRE-SIDE FANCY. 


I HAVE a grate—a tidy grate— 
Which doesn’t smok —— go out late, 
Yet its ectetaaant —_ 

: Such bills are sent in shoals ; 
No sooner has it seemed that one 
Supply of Walls’-end is begun, 
Than lo! I need another ton! 

It’s always wanting coals! 


I have a min.J—to books inclined— 
Which shrewd observers have defined 
To be that keen, inquiring mind, 

The sign of lofty souls : 
Well, you would be surprised indeed, 
To learn the cost it takes to feed ; 
I’m always buying books to read— 

It’s always wanting coals ? 


Beneath my waistcoat long I’ve tried 
In vain a weakness there to hide; 
I have a tyrannous inside, 
That levies heavy tolls ; 
It’s always asking food or drink, 
And much prefers the best, I think ; 
Likes turtle . champagne (the pink) — 
t’s always wanting coals! 


Within my pocket lies a purse, 
Whose greed of gold is quite a curse ; 
The rest are bad, but this is worse, 

It frets itself to holes? 
Each passing hour every day, 
It craves for cash, and won't hear “ nay,” 
And what it gets it pays away— 

It’s always wanting coals ! 


As thus my days go hurrying by, 
My fate it seems to have to try, 
Sufficient fuel to supply 

For each, as on life rolls; 
Grate, mind, and body, pocket too, 
Show facts which ought to prove to you, 
Spontaneous combustion true, 

They all keep wanting coals! 





THE AMERICAN RACE, 


Mr. Wetxgs, the Federal secretary of the Navy, has challenged 
the whole commercial marine of New York to a trial of speed with the: | 
new gun-vessel the Entaw. A Mr. Otyrpnant, merchant of that | 
city, has accepted the challenge, the vessels being the stakes to be won. : 
One would not think to read this braggadocie that the country was | 
hopelessly involved in war. Mr. WELLEs might surely find 
employment for his boasted ship than racing for the amusement of the 
New Yorkers. Suppose he sent her after some of the Confederate | 


PULLING UP AND PULLING DOWN. 


THE treaty for the cession of the Ionian Isles is not yet signed, but 
lies at Athens awaiting confirmation. - At the same time we are 
busy demolishing our fortifications. There is something in this 
of procedure which smacks strongly of the presiding genius at 
Foreign Office. Suppose, after all, the Greeks decline to take 
troutlesome islanders? We shall then be in » “muddle” that 
make us regret that we allowed any one to “ meddle” with the 
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A Sra or Trovusies.—Jealousy. . 
BicgAMY may be said to be a condition neither al-lowed nor 


KINDRED Tixs.— Vanity, Frailty, and Humanity. 
Sin Epwin Lanpsgexzr’s Morro,—Patience & monument. 
He’s a Lunatic.—Who is? Why, the individual who lately 


their time ;”’ 
is in 


SHocKING !—Some people are said to be “ foolish 
gentleman who, according to his own 

























































































MODERN HISTORIES IN VERSE. 


No. 8 TREATETH OF THE MANNER IN WHICH OUR Laws 


ARE MADE. 


SHOULD a foreigner land 

On these shores, and demand 
Of the first free-born Briton he met on the strand, 
The governing power of this nation so grand, 
Ten chances to one but the answer would be, 
“ Our Parliament governs this gem of the sea; 
Before its authority peers must bow down, 
Its enactments o’errule e’en the power of the Crown; 
It governs the judges and makes all our laws, 
And provides that no subject be tried without cause ; 
And the boast of our country, the gloriously free, 
Is that Parliament governs this gem of the sea,” 


The bearded Mossoo 

Is impatient to view 
The way that these statesmen their labours pursue ; 
And presses with ardour his newly-found friend, 
His influence and social position to lend, 

In order that he 

- Be permitted to see 

The way laws are made in this land of the free. 

For he knows that this island’s 

The envy of nigh lands, 


Be they valley-deeked lowlands or mountainous highlands ; 


And nothing cares he for Str Cuaries BaRRY’s lions— 
The emblem of England’s nobility’s scions. 
No! he wishes to hear with ear-tranced delight, 
The champions of freedom rush fierce to the fight; 
And in the encounter attack with due bravery 
The last remnants of wretched abuses and kuavery. 
Now this self-same opinion, 
Of Frank or Sardinian, 
Is shared by electors in Britain’s dominion ; 
And in order to give this opinion due weight, 
We have written this history—numeral eight. 


Now it happened one day 

(Or night we should say, 
For then M.P.’s assemble their powers to display), 
That a question arising from one of the mysteries 
Discussed by the bard in this series of histories, 
No less an affair than the question of sanity 
Of murderous criminals—waifs of humanity, 
Would be duly considered by England’s law-makers, 
In order to save any crazy law-breakers ; 
For the rough mobs of London had shouted them hoarse, 
And the people of England spoke out with such force, 
That the Goverament thought fit their call to obey, 


And the Home Secretary (he’s styled Siz GEORGE GREY), 


Quite aware of the fact, 

With his usual tact, 
Had pongered to amend the “‘ Insane Prisoners’ Act.”’ 
And on Reading the Second, some statesmen decided 
A division was needful, and so they divided ; 
The cause of division was, should they erase 


The word “ DeatH” from Clause Two? should it still keep its 


place ? 


When sorrowing friends stand round the couch, and watch with 


heaving sigh, 
The writhing throes of agony, the dull and glazing eye, 
And try to soothe the sufferer, and speak with bated breath, 
When all we love are by our side, how saddening is DEATH ! 


But when upon the scaffold the culprit comes to die, 

When for him in the prison-yard the felon-grave yawns nigh; 
And he must meet his self-earnt doom before the gaze of men, 
Who mock and jeer his agony, oh ! DEATH is awful then! 


Of course, Whig and Tory had ceased their contention, 
To give this grave subject their deepest attention ; 
The House would be crammed, for on this every member, 
Though his brain were as cloudy and dull as December, 
As well as the wisest in Britain’s dominions, 
Had clearly a right to express his opinions. 
And the giddy and gay 
Would have something to say, 
Although on this subject they were not au fait. 


FUN. 
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We should hear scathing satire, and fiercest invective, 
From those who compose Britain’s “ wisdom collective ;” 
For though there are members who care not if Leeds 
Or Wakefield the other in station precedes ; 
Who care not for matters of dullest routine, 
Who doze when Str CHarRLes Woop enlivens the scene; 
And listen in sleep with attention impartial 
To the story of Kertch, or the CRAWLEY court-martial ; 
And shirk all the details of broad-gauge and girder, 
| They surely would vote on this question of murder. 
But, alas, for electors! the sketch is ideal, 
| Though we wish for our Parliament’s honour *twas real ; 
| For the question concerned, irrespective of party, 
The great cotton lord and the country squire hearty, 
Poor relation returned by some titled friend’s bounty, 
And the large-acred landowner member for county ; 
For sooner or later must all yield their breath, 
So all were concerned in this question of DEATH. 


There were forty-seven there when the Bill was discussed, 
And some others at dinner (for dine all men must), 
When the cry was “ Divide !” they hastily rushed 
To their places, no fear in the crowd they’d be crushed ; 
So hurried were they, that one had in his eye thrust, 
Instead of his mouth, some veal and ham pie-crust ; 
Some left (vainly protesting) the ice-cream Vanilla, 
And some were redolent of fragrant Manilla. 
And thus with a jaunty devil-me-care, 
Slovenly, listless, unbusiness-like air, 
In this money-making, practical age, 
Was this weighty measure advanced a stage. 

And bearded Mossoo 

With advantage may view 
The way England’s statesmen their labours pursue. 


If this be the way 
Our M.P.’s display 
Their wisdom in treating affairs of the day, 
We say, with our usual wisdom and suavity, 
No more must we think of elections with gravity ; 
No more shall stump-orators bluster and hector, 
Of duties and rights of each free-born elector. 
And as, some weeks since, we were tempted to write on 
“The recent undignified conduct at Brighton ” 
(Where visitors congregate conning conchology), 
We tender the voters an ample apology ; 
For in future, elections (or else we are dreaming), 
Will be treated as farces, that actors call “screaming.” 
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WANTED! A YOUNG MAN IN STAYS AND 
CRINOLINE SKIRTS. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the numerous and varied wants of the people of 
England is best attained by a careful study of the advertising columns 
of our daily papers ; although the announcement of these requirements 

| is not always couched in the most lucid style, as the specimen we 
subjoin will amply corroborate :— 

Ta TRAVELLER.—A Manufacturer, long established, with good connection 

in town and suburbs, is desirous of engaging a TRAVELLER, to represent 

him in Stays and Crinoline Skirts. A competent and energetic Young Man would 

be liberally treated with.— Address , care cf Messrs. . 

Brilliant as our intellect is, we own we were fairly puzzled on 
reading the above-quoted advertisement. We read it, and we re-read | 
it ; read it backwards and forwards, and still could make nothing of 1t. 
There was the bare fact staring us full in the face; and the only 
interpretation we can give of it is, that some gentleman, believing those 
articles of dress ought not to be appropriated solely by ladies, wishes 
some young man of great moral courage to introduce his peculiar 
views by publicly appearing in “ stays and crinoline skirts.” 

Heaven forefend the fashion may not become general! Imagine, 
kind reader, if you can, the consternation in a fashionable West-end 
chapel, if some half-dozen “ competent and energetic young men,” 
thus arrayed, come sailing up the aisle. Ye who know the miseries 

of a crowded pit, picture to yourselves the increased sufferings you 
| would have to endure, if, to use a slang phrase, the fashion “took.” 
| Theatrical managers, we call on you to set your faces against the 
| innovation ; for, to you, increased amplitude in the size of your patrons 
means nothing less than so many extra seats set apart for their 
accommodation, clearly representing a loss to the treasury. 

With all due respect for the worthy advertiser, we sincerely hope he 








; 
j 


| may find no “competent and energetic young men ” to represent him 


in stays and crinoline skirts. 





— 
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TOWN TALK. 


AY THE LUNCHER AT THE Puss, 


I am sorry to see that Government does not intend to remove the 
prohibitory tax (and grant, of course, a draw-bacca) on Irish planted 
tobacco. It is time that aduty which has outlived its original purposes 
should be done away with, and the poor man’s pipe made cheaper for 
him. I hope it may yet occur to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the repeal of the tax will do little harm and much good, and being 
financially of small importance, is socially advisable. May I be allowed 
to request him to put this plug of advice into his figurative pipe and 
allegorically smoke it ? 

THE site for the SHAKESPEARE monument is decided on. Of course 
it is a mere coincidence that the Hon. W1iLL1amM Cowper should be 


on the committee of so-called taste, which selected a site so calculated | 


to add a picturesque object to the view from the windows of Cambridge 


House. 
SPEARE: and yet many advantageous and commanding sites might 


have been found, where traditions of the poet would have made such | 


But this bit of civility to a Lord of the | 
| of city-bound clerks, eager to commence their daily labours, toiled 


a mouument appropriate. 
Treasury is in excellent keeping with the whole proceedings. Surely, 
after this, those secretaries who chance to be “ barristers-at-law” of 
the Temple cannot fail of commissionerships at the end of the necessary 
seven years. However, before the monument is built the money must 
be collected, and, after all that has happened, if the British public parts 
with its money very readily for such a blind undertaking, I shall be 
greatly disappointed in it. 

AGAIN there are whispers that Government will make one more 
attempt to save the South Kensington sheds. I hope there is no 
foundation for this; but I see thatalthough the domes are being taken 
down (to be sure all the glass was blown out of them by that amateur 
glass-blower—the gale), there is little sign of the work of demolition 


elsewhere. 

THE management of Drury Lane is the first to ensure the safety of 
the ballet girls by all precantions that lie in human power. Wire 
guards and metal rods render any more of these horrible burnt 
sacrifices to folly and meanness impossible. The sooner the other 
theatres follow this excellent example the better. 

A Goop deal of fun has been made out of the masked balls at Paris. 
There is a great amount of what is ridiculous about them, but we 
must not overlook—we, the nation of shopkeepers—that there is one 
splendid pointin them. They are good for trade! There is the reason 
which induces that sombre, serious man, NAPOLEON IIL., to patronize 
such frivolities. What a pity it is our Court does not imitate this 
wise folly. Dark and empty palaces, a nobility half afraid to be 
festive, and trade paralyzed, does not look very like the wisdom we 
would fain think it, when compared with the fétes of Paris, which keep 
the money rolling and trades busy. 

Wuat is really the truth of a “royal personage’s” toast at the 
Guards’ mess-table at Windsor? Some people declare that the R. P. 
did wish the Germans at the bottom of the Red Sea. while others are 
just as positive that he did not. Not having been present, for a 
wonder, I cannot take upon myself to say, but I venture to think the 
R. P. in question is too wise to say anything of the sort, whatever he 


may think. 





A GOOD IDEA, 
THE following paragraph is going the rounds of the papers :— 


** A party of engineers will arrive at Inverness in the early part of May next, 
their object being a survey of the North of Scotland.” ; 

Young Jones, who has just passed a Civil Service Examination with 
great credit, says that they are going to find the latitude and longitude 
of the Inverness cape that we have heard so much of these last few 
years. 


A DANISH EXILE. 

Tue Danes in Hamtet’s day, if you remember, had a way of 
sending over to England any undesirable persons who had notanswered 
their expectations. Now they are going to send us their late general, 
who is a Meza-rable failure. 


Impromtu. 
Writren, in Two Senses, ow THE “ Lovers’ Seat,” Hastines, 
Tue Lovers Eat! of course they do, 
And he’s a great mistaker,* 
’ Who faucies Love can live without 
The butcher and the baker! 








* This word is copyright. 





There is not the least association of this spot with SHAKE- | 









































NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Our Own MEDIUM oF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR EVERYBODY 
AND EVERYTHING. 


| 
SoME years ago a ballet was brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre 





(or if it wasn’t there it was somewhere else), entitled “ The Wilis.” 

I should much like to know if it, not having been performed for 
| Several years, gave rise to the song “ Willie, we have missed you ;” and 
| Was it, was it not, followed by another companion spectacle called the 

* Willy-Niliys?” This last is important, as it would thus prove the 

connection between the Eastern legend and the modern expression 

denoting “not being able to help it,’ and also show that the Indo- 
| Semitic dialects and the Japetic are more closely allied than is gene- 
rally supposed.— K yD-LE-WYNCKE. 

IN answer to your correspondent B. Rexcuss, in reference to the 
first wearer of Sydenham trousers, I think I can inform him that the 
first wearer of the pants in question was Baron RoTHscHILD; and 
_ as the story may not be generally known, it may not here be out of 
place to relate it. The sun was shining brightly in the heavens on the 
hill of Ludgate, and numberless omnibuses, each laden with a bevy 


° SR ata seen cin 


painfully up the steep ascent. Far otherwise was it in the fertile 
of sunny Auvergne, where the lowing cattle champed the 

emerald herbage, and listened to the melodious voice of the pensive 
herd-boy thrilling forth the bright songs of his native land, accom- 
panying himself the while om the tuneful hurdy-gurdy. But it is net 
with Auvergne that we have to do at present—it is with London, 
the city of commerce, where the merchant princes of the world gather 
in the costly merchandize of many marts, and heap up their brass- 
bound coffers with the yellow gold. The sun, as we have before 
observed, was shining on the hill of Ludgate, when two travellers 
might have been seen ascending that well-known eminence. The 
elder of the two was a man of dark complexion, whose eagle eye and : 
commanding nose announced him to be one of whom the Asian 
mystery was no secret, while from the face of the younger beamed bY 
forth intelligence, and his glossy jet-black eurls showed that many 7 
pots of the fragrant Macassar must have been expended thereon 
ere that gorgeous sheen could have been attained. “By my 
halidome !” exclaimed the elder of the two travellers, “but that’s a 
cheap penn’orth !” pointing toa pair of elaborately ornate hose, marked 
up at 17s.6d. “‘ Methinks ’twere well to make an investment therein.” 
Whereupon he rushed into the shop, and purchased the pants, put 
them on at once, and that same day concluded a loan for fifty millions 
with the Emprror oF TimBvuctToo, who was temporarily stopping at 
Sydenham for the benefit of his health, and ever after the garments in 
question were christened the “Sydenham trousers.”—-ANN-TI-QuUARY., 

ANCIENT MSS.—I disagree with your correspondent CooxgER, as 
to the best means of preserving ancient MSS. being to boil them down 
with plenty of sugar, and then bottle them off, till wanted for use. 
This seems to me to be a wasteful proceeding, and one calculated to 
impair the musty flavour which it is so important they should retain, 
For my own part, I have found carefully washing off all the writing 
with assafoetida and blue pill (which retain in a small cask prepared for 
the purpose), and then drying the parchment before a slow fire, to be 
most efficacious. By this means you can always replace the writin 
when necessary, by simply writing it out again in any fashion t 
may suit your inclination, while the assafcetida leaves the aroma of 
antiquity.— PERTo. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CAN any of your correspondents tell me from whom the illustrious 
family of Corty Woppixs are descended? and whether they bore 
any other heraldic cognizance besides Three Scrubbing Brushes in 
pale, or on a Plea Rampant. 

‘The family of the Coty Wopenes are descended from Couzey Crenen, and are 
also connected with the family of the Wonsies of Pimlico, Matrnew Panis 
mentions them in his third book, “* De Amicitia,” which is erroneously ascribed to 
that celebrated farce writer Cicero. Besides the heraldic charges alluded to, they 
also bore three turnips vert, with the motto, ‘‘ When I wobbles then I nobbles.”’ } 


KinaHan’s LL Wuisxy.—What is the meaning of the letters 


LL attached to this celebrated drink ? asks A. Noeotn. 


[ The letters allude to the strength of the tion, after consuming a sufficient 
uantity of which the drinker is apt to be ** lost to all recollection.” Hence 


the letters LL | 











Wny is a man who says “nine,” when he intends one more than 
that, like a house ?— Because it’s a ten-he-meant. 
PHOPLE CHOOSE THEIR OrposiTes.—J ust so—the Goose and the 


Sage are generally 
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A NOBLE NOBBLED. 

Tae Duxe oF MARLBOROUGH is true to his race. He is making 
himyvelf notorious for the same lavish generosity that has ever distin- 
guislied his ancestors. The other day he turned out a tenant for not 
supp'ying (under the terms of a lease, which specified “a team”) a 
wagon as well as horses to do some of the ducal work. Of course, 
noblemen cannot be expected to know English, and so no wonder that 
his grace was taught—and the lesson was a dear one—that a team 
means only the animals and not the vehicle, and that, therefore, when 
he makes another lease of this sort he had better put the cart before 
the horses. 
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SEVERE. 


A FRENCHMAN advertises as follows :— 
‘© & man desires to find a wife who has suffered much.”’ 


here she looked at Mrs, ——) “ who has not suffered much.” 
point we took our leave. 


The Great Eastern Again. 
| Tae Great Eastern is sold at last. 


' 

| bank had closed when he wentto payitin. He intimates his intention 
of taking legal steps in support of his claim. 
| 


not describe him as a Rak of intelligence if he did. 


THe Reat “Bunkum Mutirr.’—Eart Russert, Baron 
Mrppie and Mvppiy. 

THEATRICAL.— W hat’s the difference between a theatrical criticism 
and a pun ?—One’s a play on words ; the other, a word on plays! 








Mrs. ——, on reading this, said, “ He’s a fool, for he will have no 
difficulty in finding that; the wonder would be to find a wife” (and 
At this 


She was knocked down to a new 
} company at Liverpool the other day, but is alsoclaimed by a Mr. Raz, 
, who says he was ready with the requisite deposit money, but that the | 


We should certainly | 
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| A PEACE APOSTLE. 


Young Arab :—“Tip vs A BROWN, GUV’NOR, AND SEE ME AND BILLY SYKEs SET TO!” 


A ae 


FIVE EXAMPLES. 


Ir is impossible to read without a shudder the description of the 
execution of the five benighted half savages who perished on Monday 
week in front of Newgate. Let the supporters of capital punishment 
reflect on the brutal mob which roared and seethed about the gaol all 
through the Sunday night, and then say, if they can, that the execu- 
tion we a great moral lesson to any one of that hooting and depraved 
rabble. 

Did the thief, the violent robber, plying his trade defiantly in the 
very shadow of the accursed gibbet, find in this “solemn lesson” any- 
thing but an opportunity to be improved for felonious purposes ? 

Did the drunken ruffian, who elbowed his way out of the crowd to 

| go home and beat his wife because his breakfast was not ready, extract 
any useful teaching from the scene he had just witnessed ? 
‘as there any wholesome feeling inspired in the breast of the de- 
bauched young “ swells” who paid their twenty and thirty pounds for 
| rooms where they might spend the eve of St. CaLcraFt in becoming 
revelry ? 

We say, no, a thousand times no. It is the debasing relic of an 
extinct barbarism, a foul blot on the fair page of civilization, and 
the sooner it is swept away as a useless piece of savagery, degrading 

| . a eee and powerless as a warning, the better for England and 
the world. 





WHEN 1s A Baby Not A Baby ?—When it’s a-teething (tea thing). 


Easigr Sarp THAN Done.”—Our “ American Cousins” usually 


finish up their conversations about England—as, indeed, they do those 
on most other sybjects—with “ Let’s liquor ’— Lick her! 

Aqvuatic.— We hear that the Oxford and Cambridge “ Eights ” are 
fast approaching to the “ Nines.’’ 





QUITE So.—As many noblemen are privates in the volunteers, they 
| may, in two senses, be looked upon in the light of “ rank and file!” 


| 
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| THE BONE OF CONTENTION. 
Nap.t:—“COME ALONG, YOUNG DENMARK; LET ’EM FIGHT If OUT AMONGST THEMSELVES!” 
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Fun in Parliament. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frinpay, 197u. 
NoBLE lords had a field day of nothing, and worked hard at it for 
seventeen minutes, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mr. FERRAND gave us a beautiful specimen of the Queen’s English ; 
or if it was good English, why are we to condemn “the Prime 
Minister in China thirty years ago ?” 


FUN. 251 


Se Sc 


Lorp R. Crcrt gave Mr. Layarp another dig in the ribs about 
the Dano-German papers. 
Mr. B. OsBorng hit on the same sore place. Really the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs is badly treated by his masters. He is 
eternally badgered, and, of course, he has no more to do with the 
culpable and, we are afraid, intentional negligence, than the veriest 
junior in the Foreign Office. 
This was the preliminary squabble. Presently came the actual 
shindy, and then Government found themselves in a pretty pickle. 
Mr. Disrak i had a promising budget of grievance, and made the 
best of it. He knew the temper of the House, and pelted the Ministry 


Then we had other notices, followed by questions and answers, in | with all kinds of unpleasant eggs. Eart Russkxu had succeeded in 


the following series : 


alarming his own country; but as for continentals whom he tried to 


Corfu, Indian Officers, Alabama, Mexico, Royal Academy, and Rags. | frighten, they do as the Sacristan, who 


Mr. FERRAND up again, wanting to know. 
dash at everything. 
penditure. 


The gentleman has a 
This time, he went in for economy in public ex- 


* Put his we oo to his nose, 
And spread his fingers out.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE gave us one of those celebrated juggling tricks by 


Mr. Lowe told this large gadfly, that he (Mr. F.) need not have | force of which he seems to upset his antagonist, yet does not answer a 


troubled him (Mr. L.) Why did he not look for himself? Mr. 
Low8 sat upon Mr. FERRAND. 

Mk. FERRAND up again. Sat upon by the whole House, and told to 
hold his tongue. 

Mr. S. Firzcrratp had another drive at the ruflianly Federal 
who murdered Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Layarp did not envelope his answer in a fog. 

Mk. AYTOUN put a nasty word in his pocket. 

Mk. FERRAND moved the adjournment of the House, in order to be 
up again. 

Lorp JOHN MaNnNERs was down upon the Government for their 
unpardonable delay in producing the Dano-German papers. 

Another question on the Federal ruffian. In answer to MR. 
NEWDEGATE, 

Lorp PALMERSTON spoke like a man, on the wanton invasion of 
Jutland. 

Then came a rattling fight for the assize town of the West Riding. | 

Sir J. Hay opened the ball. He told the House, that in Wakefield, 
they could have the Music Hall for the Nisi Prius court, which, he 
said, was the correct thing. 

Mr. LEaTHAM proved that Leeds was the bigger place, so Leeds 
ought not to be theassize town. Further, thatLeeds was dirty and full 
of bad air—that was enough. Mr. LeaTHam seemed to think that all | 
witnesses would expire before they could give their evidence. 

Stz G. GREY saw no reason why we should snub the decision of | 
the Privy Council. | 

Mer. BEEcRorT gave the real crusher, informing the House that | 
Wakefield was only eight miles from Leeds. 

Mr. Rogesvck said that country gentlemen wanted to dance at 
Wakefield instead of Leeds. 

CoLONEL SMYTH was astonished at Mr. RoEBuck. 

Mr. Barnes, whois said by Mr. LEaTHAM to have a six-barrelled | 


revolver of Reform Buls in his pocket, gave a kind of hippopotamus | . 
| 


roll over the Wakefieldites, and squeezed them very flat. | 
Str JoHN PakINGTON had said “ Wakefield” before, and should | 
y it again. | 
The Wakefield men said 119, but the Leeds walked over them | 
with 138. | 
Me. Layarp said that Mr. Sewanrp had sung the song of humble | 
pie, and told Mr. KineiakE that he (Mrz. K.) had made a great fuss | 
about nothing. 
Mr. Rogsuck informed Mr. Krnetake that he (Mr. K.) was a | 
mare’s nest politician. 
Committee on Insane Prisoners Act Amendment Bill. The 
mixture well stirred about. It requires this treatment, or the pudding 
will be indigestible. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.— Mownpay. 


A builders’ dodge was smashed by Eart Derby. We are much | 
obliged by the offer to erect a “ Royal Arcade,” but the Burlington 
nuisance is quite enough. Ladies ht in a shower are ashamed of | 
the shelter; they have no desire to confounded with the recog- 
nized patrons of that notorious promenade. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. FERRAND would spare the Government yet a little longer. | 

Mk. Hott, on the Kertch prize money, said that the delay in pay- | 
ment could not be avoided. Bosh! Even that body of scarlet, | 
popularly regarded as hypercredulous, would refuse to drink this cir- | 
c tion soup. Let us makealaw whereby no such money goes to | 
him who has gained it, but is carried on to the next generation. | 
Then we shall know what we are about. | 





syllable of the real complaint. 

Mr. B. OsBorNE hit a very sharp blow ona very proper nail. He 
said that time was important to Her Masesty’s Government, and then 
he tried to garotte them by moving an amendment. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER saved himselfand colleagues 
by slipping out of the noose with the dexterity of experience, 

Lorp C. Pag@xt, in referring to the delay, said, “‘ Oh, please, we've 
done this sort of thing before.” 

Mr. Rogsvck did not want to be humbugged. 

Several members asked Mr. OsBorNE not to fight, but he would; 
se Monitor Drzzy said he would have nothing to do with it, and 
walked his tribe out of school. The result of the division was— 
220 to 47, but there might have been a snufling out of the 
PALMERSTON candle, and out it will go, if Earn RussEvL is much 
longer suffered to meddle with it. We suspect the papers to be 
in a not-hurried state. That’s a mild way of putting it. Probably 
this is the kind of thing at the Cabinet Councils. “ Oh, RussgLt, 
bother you! What a mess you get usin. They are howling for the 
papers, and they'll get hold of them before we have washed you a 
little.” Ay, those papers. They must be “very good paper,” or 
they won’t be discounted. 

Lorp PaLMERsTON had been ill, but now came, and received a 
hearty welcome. 

Mr. Linpsay complained that Government had been told what to 
do, and did not do it. 

Mr. BENTINCK surprised us. He spoke sensibly. 

On the subject of Dockyard complaints, Mr. Ferranb asked a vory 
proper question, and took occasion to rake up that ugly story about 
Siz Batpwin WALkKER, and the Tub which pursued him. 


HOUSE OF LORDS,.—TvsEspay. 
The Ear, or CARNARVON, on Penal Servitude, spoke of it as a 


Ear Grey’s postulate deserves to be given in his own words— 
“ Not simple good conduct, but real extra exertion, ought to be made 


the ground of remission of senten 
HOUSE MONS. 


Srk J. Wats gave notice of a plucky motion relative to our 
naval armaments, 

Mr. Lows stated that cows had utterly refused vaccination except 
in their own original style. 

Mr. Locke imo, in a very clever speech, asked that £10 county 






_ occupiers should have a vote, He showed up the old “ Whig family 


coach.” 
Mr. Hresert called attention to the hideous Jack Kutcu 
Saturnalia, which had disgusted all save the brutalized. . 
Sik Grorce Gury held up the old rotten rag of “moral effect, 
and spoke of some other feeble-mindeds who made a flag of it likewise. 
Lorp H. Lennox deserves thanks for speaking as he did. He 
finished by gibbeting those gentlemen ruffians who pay seventy-five 
and fifty guineas to see a brother hanged. 
Mr. FirzceRraxp led the attack on the Dano-German business. 
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He wanted papers, in order to know whether the Government had got | 


forget is his own. ' 
The ATrTorNErY-GENERAL made hard fight, but br no — so far. 
Sre H. Cargws gave a great speech, prov seizure 
was a haphazard affair. Just locking a man up because you doubt him. 


| into another mess with that country, which Eagi Russeit seems to © 


Mr. Barrno, “as a humble individual,” gave us a humble proof | 


that he looked after his own interests. 
The House said that Mg. Frrz¢geap should not have the papers 
by 178 to 153. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
CHAPTER XVIII., AND LAST. , 


In WHICH THE Comic PHYSIOGNOMIST EXPLAINS THE REASONS 
WHICH HAVE OPERATED TO INDUCE HIM TO CONCLUDE THESE 
Essays, 





“Oh, believe me if all those end here !”’ 
— Part of exclamation of disappointment by a reader of Fun. 


gE 


T length the moment has arrived when 
it becomes necessary rudely to sever 
the links which for the last eighteen 
weeks have bound the C. P. to an ap- 
preciative public. The C. P. has often 
in the course of his novel-reading 
experiences, been much moved at the 
author’s confession, at the end of the 
third volume, of his unfeigned regret 
at parting for a while from his beloved 
public, by writing “ Finis” to the tale 
which for many months has proved 
to be a medium for communicating his 
ideas to an affectionate and sympathetic 
public. But the C. P. (who, with all 
his faults, is not a humbug) is free to 
confess that, as far as regards himself, 
no such feeling of regret exists. To 
tell the truth, he has a very poor opinion 
of the public as a mass, They are but 
a flock of sheep who go whither they 
are driven, who applaud that which 
they are told to applaud, and who hiss 
that which they are advised to hiss, 
As to presuming to judge for them- 
selves, no British public was ever 
guilty of such an indecency except on 

the following occasions :—1. The first night of a new Enylish opera, 

when everybody is encored in everything, and all the artistes are 
called before the curtain at the end of each act,and Mr. ALFRED 

MELLON has a conservatory full of bouquets shied at his respectable 

head. Nevertheless the opera is usually withdrawn in about a fort- 

night. 2. The first night of a play, when they applaud everything, 
including jokes which the author himself never contemplated, and 
then afterwards (having been told by the critics that it is bad) hiss it 
off the stage, and won’t hear of it at any price. 3. A music hall 

Comic Song (Comic !—ha! ha! but no matter). 

British tars, and females in distress. 5. Combats of four. 6. Butter 

slides. 7. A Tartar Incomprehensible. 8. Ethiopian serenaders. 

The last six items always command a reveption. The public are 


A 





pills, who send stamps to fortune-tellers, who are always being run 


done for. The C. P., in short, has the supremest contempt for the 


impenetrable incognito he doesn’t hesitate to tell them so. It is true 
that they buy their Fun eagerly, but they wouldn’t do so unless 
people, who perhaps know no better than they themselves do, hadn't 
prietors didn’t advertise largely. The public do things because they 
are told to do them, and the C, P. tells them to go home and go to 
bed, and be ashamed of themselves, and he hasn't the slightest doubt 
| but that they will do it. 

} 


to discontinue this treatise. The fact is that the interest evinced 
by the aforesaid public as to the identity of the C. P. is becoming 


an intolerable nuisance. Letters have lately inundated the Fun 


decided bore. 
publish his disclaimer signs himself “‘ GoNsaLso,” and, as he appears 
to have it upon his mind, we do so, but we haven’t the slightest idea 
who he is, except, of course, that he is not the Comic Physiognomist. 

But the C. P. will so far indulge his readers as to make an admission. 
He will so far indulge the public as to confess that the author of 
these papers is one of the following three :— 

A BARON OF THE EXCHEQUER, A BEAUTIFUL COLUM- 
BINE, A WELL-KNOWN POPULAR PREACHER. 
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4, Virtuous poverty, | 


the people who go to executions in jewellery, who buy HoLLoway’s | 
over, assaulted, insulted, overcharged, and generally taken in and | 


British public, and as he isa man who is safely shrouded under an | 


told them that it was a good penn’orth; and, above all, if the pro- | 


Now the C. P. is going to tell them why he has determined | 


office, from distinguished persons, complaining that a popular belief | 
that each of them is the C. P. has added immensely to their | 
correspondence, and hoping that the C. P. will kindly explain that | 
no one of them is the distinguished philosopher he is supposed to be. | 

Autographically, the letters so received are, no doubt, highly | 
valuable; but regarded from any other point of view, they are a | 
The gentleman who is most eager in entreating us to | 
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Beyond this, in justice to himself, he cannot go. 

At an early hour last Wednesday it became known, somehow or 
other, that these papers would terminate on the ensuing week. The 
seene that ensued in the Fun office beggars all description. Before 
twelve o’clock a deputation of the unrepresented callings waited upon 
the Editor at the office, and implored him, upon their knees, not to 
consign them to everlasting oblivion by leaving their peculiarities 
unrecorded. The Editor informed them that he would do his best to 
induce the C. P. to recall his determination, but that he could give 
them but very little hope of success, as an edict of the C. P. possessed 
all the attributes of those of the late Medes and Persians. He, how- 
ever, would instruct the artist whose features adorn the initial to this 

| chapter, to take the portraits of these individuals, and the C. P. would 
probably consent to their publication in his pages, as evidence that the 
classes te which they belong are publicly recognized by that 
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A y 
1. A solicitor.—2. A stockbroker.—3. A publisher.—4. A policeman 
5 . 








A law bookseller.—7. A comic singer. 
8. An excursionist. 


A pilot.—6. 





9. An usher of a law court.—10, A German billiard leg—11. A chef | 
d’orchestre.—12. A naval officer. 


| 
| And the C. P. (who is but a mortal after all) consented to their | 
saa in his last chapter; and there they are; and now they are 
lappy. 
| His task is at an end—at least for the present. Before very long he | 
| may possibly reappear in another form, and he promises that if he | 
does, the members of the social community, who have been overlooked | 
| on this occasion, shall receive their proper meed of attention. In the | 
meantime, he implores the readers of Fun to wait patiently, and | 
content themselves for the present with the other contributions to 
Fun (which are really not at all bad), until such time as it sha seem | 
good to the Beneficent Philosopher to hold up his head once more | 
among them. 
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OR, 


RanpoM Reapines oF Trairorous Traits, Past PassaGEs AND 
PresENT Prospects, 


OF 
THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 
A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 





SECTION THE EIGHTH. 
1855 fo 1860. 


AGAIN the muskets rattle, and Paris hears once more 

Clang of v2lls and clash of arms, that mingle with the roar ; 
This time, of shotless cannon; for England’s much-loved Queen, 
The guest of its stern ruler, that August day is seen. 

Had Paris quite forgotten when ordered to rejoice 

That blood and tears erst followed the cannon’s hateful voice ? 
Or did it hope that freedom, and licence to express 

Its thougths and aspirations, through liberty of press, 

Would spring from that brief visit of one whose gentle sway 
Makes subjects feel a pleasure in hast’ning to obey ? 

If so, twas but a mirage—a sick man’s fevered dream ; 
Subjects’ love ne’er yet claimed place in any tyrant’s scheme, 


* * * * * - * * # 
* * * * * * - * * 
Next a conference in Paris, and NapPoLron took his place 
At that board where, forty years before, to banish all his race, 
Met the sovereign powers of Europe, after famous Waterloo 
Crushed his uncle’s mad ambition, when it all too daring grew. 
And now, as if to honour crime, the France-forbidden name 
Is again signed to a treaty to Great Britain’s lasting shame. 
* * * ” * * . * % 
* * * * * * * * * 


Again the merry bells ring out; the blind old beldame Chance 
is still propitious: Paris hails the infant child of France. 
Henceforth the Autocrat had wider views—to found a line 
Of Emperors by right of birth became his fixed design. 
Then intrigue after intrigue, followed close with daring stride, 
Heeding alone the dictates of ambition’s restless pride ; 
The last faint spark of honour faded from his recreant breast, 
When, with base views, he dared become Sardinia’s honoured guest. 
No falser proclamation ever saw the light of day, 
Than that which led Italia’s sons so hopelessly astray— 
Which promised that, “from Alpine heights to Adriatic sea” 
Should be United Italy, brave, glorious, and FREE— 
Which promised aid in arms ol men (yet mark the covert sneer. 
Too true, alas! “a nation fights (sometimes) for an tdea).” 
Misguided France her bravest sons sent forth to bloody wars, 
Well pleased to find her tyrant’s heart inclined to righteous cause ; 
And though grieving o’er Magenta, and Solferino’s slain, 
Yet swept aside the tear drops, and then smiled through tears again. 
Her eagles, her dear eagles, were swooping down on foes, 
And victory with Gallia’s sons obliterates all woes. 
Yet, had she known the secret that in NERo’s breast was locked, 
France, with scorn and indignation, from end to end had rocked. 
She knew not that she bled to serve a preconcerted plan, 
To gratify the vanity of one ambitious man. 
Sardinia’s subtle state craft failed to penetrate the ruse, 
And weigh the /ittle she would gain against the much she'd lose! 
So bloody fields were fought for, with the sternness of despair, 
And wounded, dead, and dying strewed Italia’s plains so fair. 
GARIBALDI’s noble bosom alone felt some distrust ; 
His keen eyes alone resisted the diplomatic dust ; 
Like Highland seer—McAvLay, ever faithful to his tryste, 
His second sight gave warning of the “‘ Children of the Mist.” 
For the Hovr of Villafranca was swiftly drawing near ; 
An HOUR that wrung from brave Cavour a scalding, bitter tear; 
An Hour the infamy of which time never can efface ; 
An Howr that brands Napo.LEon with a traitor’s deep disgrace ; 
An HowUr Italia’s vengeful sons to curse will never cease ; 
An HovR that saw Venetia sold to Austria for peace! 
Not peace from fear ; a deeper plot ; a motive yet more base ; 
*T was this, the proud usurper sought to stand oncE face to face, 
And treat, on equal terms, with one who held by “ right divine ” 
Of birth, and purest, bluest blood—the purple: sacred sign 
Of Empire from remotest age. Such was the selfish scheme 
That mocked Italian unity; derided as a dream 
The bright fond hopes of liberty; and, like KoHRassin’s priest, 
Beneath a veil of silver hid the features of a beast. 

(To be continued.) 
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LIVES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


; NO. 79.—JOHN Pork HENnNEssy, Esq., M.P., F.G.S., anv F.R.AS. 


| ° es . ° 
Mr. HENNESSY is such a rising young man—that is, he is so 


| fond of being on his legs in the Howse—that although he has not yet 

| attained to eminence in statesmanship, we are willing to discount the 
future for him, and give him a niche im our columns, which may be 
described as those of the Temple of Fame. 

The subject of our biography is the son of Jonnw Hennessy, Esq, 
of Bally-hennessy, in Ireland. He was born in 1834, at Cork, and so 
may be said to be of good extraction, if his crew can be proved to have 
been Jong in Cork. 

He was educated first at St. Vincent’s Seminary, in Cork—which is 
a religious foundation, and not a naval school, as might be supposed 
from the name. At this seat of learnimg he no dowbt found all those 
Vincentives to study which are applied m the way best calculated to 
urge the pupil forward. Ina word, he probably took part at times in 
the game of Jouts rimés, in which urchin and birchin’ are made to 
rhyme with some reason. 

From the Seminary he was transferred to the Queen’s University, 
where he doubtless distinguished himself to some degree, although we 
are not prepared to say what degree. 

He then entered the civil service, and became a clerk at the council 
oflice ; that department which, to judge from Mr. HENNEssy and Mr. 
PALGRAVE, does not bear out the statement that in “ the multitude of 
the council-lors there is wisdom ”—but quite the reverse. 

But it was not fated that the merits of this young and ardent Irish- 
man should long waste their sweetness on the Whitehall air. For he 


| had heard of battles, and hé longed to become an M.P., and accordingly 


Teenage 
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one fine day he retired from the civil service, and was next heard of as 
contesting the election for King’s County in Ireland. Who were his 
opponents we have not been able to ascertain, and do not much care 
todoso. Since he beat them they could not be of any great importance. 

He was first returned to Parliament in May, 1859. Sinee then he 
has sat with as little interruption as his Irish eloquence and a desire 
to make himself conspicuous on all available opportunities would 
allow. 

In 1861 he was called to the bar of the Inner Temple, but this is 
probably less with a view to practising as a barrister than as a 
qualification for some snug berth to be expected in those halcyon days 
when the Tories come into power again. 

He is a Conservative, of course, and “n supporter generally” of 
Loxp Dersy. Weal! knowthe meaning which an Irishman attaches 
to the words “a supporter generally.” The Hibernian youth who, 
seeing a friend’s head projecting temptingly through the canvas of a 
tent, and incontinently cracked the obtrusive sconce, though he knew 
it belonged to one of his faction, may be described as “a supporter 
generally” of the gentleman whose brow he broke. For the rest, Mr. 
HENNESSY is a friend to some coming “ practical system of tenant- 
right,” and an opponent of every form of “ mixed education.” 

He is naturally a firm adherent and partisan of the BisnHor or 
RoME, who appears to have been his godfather. In the interests of 
that prelate he weaves little romances about the kingdom of Italy, and 
makes saints of the Bourbon brigands. Sir Grorar Bowyer smiles 
approvingly at the imaginative essays of his ee lieutenant, and 
the brass band executes its most outrageous fantasias in his honour. 

As an orator he is fluent and tolerably rapid, as well as intolerably 
rabid. His speeches consist for the most part of “ words—words.” 
He seldom descends to argument, but frequently soars to realms of 
fancy. But the worth of his eloquence must_be measured like butter 
at Cambridyge—by the yard. 

Nevertheless his talents are peculiarly fitted to please the Irish he 
represents, and we prophesy a long career before him, for he will have 
no difficulty in finding a constituency to return him. Brilliant, but 
not deep, rapid, but not strongghe will flow on for ever, like the 
stream of the classic poet, through the shades of St. 


“ voluble ” 
complete of all successes, a self-satisfied 


Stephen—that 
mediocrity. 


most 
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ICE-VERSA. 
AN ice-machine has been erected, we read, in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s Dockyard at Bombay, and is calculated to make 
three tons daily. The question naturally arises, “Of what is this 
artificial ice made 2” We are in a position to state that it is produced 
from a fruit of the country—the chili—by coolie labour. 
Mepico-MILitary.—The Dai/y Telegraph suggests that the next 
volunteer review should take place at Epsom. We have all, of course, 
heard of “Epsom salts,” but, under these circumstances, we should 


have “ Ensom soldiers 7’ 
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POOR WRETCH. 


Reply of Party the least thing uncomfortable :—“ YES, OLD FELLOW, MAGNIFISHENT. Bvt, 
I SAY, OLD BOY, IT ISN’T A BAD SIGN, IS IT, WHEN YOU FEEL A-A-TICKLE-EY, SHRIVELLY-UP- 


UP SENSATION AT THE FINGERS, IS IT?” 
“OH, DEAR, NO, QUITE THE REVERSE,” 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual trial of the rifles with which the QUEEN’s prize is to 
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TORIES JUNIORES. 


THE Tories are about to establish 
a Junior Carlton Club for training 
up little Tories in the way they 
should go, so that when they grow 
old they may think Lorp DrrBy 
and Mr. DisRaELI the only men 
fit to govern England. We observe 
that bedrooms are to be provided 
at the Club, which, we Conceive, 
was a very necessary provision, inas- 
much as Conservatism has a very 
convenient habit of going to sleep. 
when it ismost wanted. <A sine qua 
non on entrance is the profession 
of Conservative principles and the 
acknowledgment of the recognized 
Conservative leaders. This also is 
a very necessary stipulation, inas- 
much as there is a growing dis- 
position to open the eyes to Mr. 
DisRaELi’s chicanery. There is 
to be also a dining-room, where 
strangers may be “taken in,” and 
we understand that a recent editer 
of the Morning Herald is to officiate 
as hall-porter. A cook will, we 
presume, be brought from Mr. 
DisRaELI’s own kitchen, and 
** DISRAELI sauce” will be the only 
dressing allowed in the establish- 
ment. Made dishes will not be 
allowed, it being the opinion that 
protection should be given to the 
ancient custom of plain joints. 
Linseed beer will be retailed on 
the premises to the exclusion of 
GLADSTONIAN wines. All the year 
round the atmosphere will reserrble 
that of the Tory-d zone. The new 
list of Conservative cabs will make 
their appearance in public on the 
lst of April. 


“PavuL’s RETURN” AT THE 
PRINCESS’s.— What we should like 
to see would be the reappearance of 
two deservedly popular favourites, 
in a piece to be called “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Howargp ‘ Pavl’s 
Return !’” 


4. The prisoners shall keep their butts to themselves, and never 
attempt to exchange them for those of the marker. ; 
5. The mean radial defiation of the culminating what’s-his-name 


be shot for at Wimbledon took place last week at the Royal Arsenal, | shall be the mean thingammy of both ranges, and the pull-off of the 


near Woolwich, before a special jury and a crowded court. ‘The | 


prisoners (all of whom sprung from first-rate stocks) appeared to be 
quite unconscious of their awful position, notwithstanding the fact 
that they must have been on the rack all night, and had, besides, been 
fully dosed with powders and pills before being placed at the bar. As 
the weather was cold, the prisoners were permitted to wear their caps. 
Their names were BakER, HENRY, Spon, Riaay, and WHITWORTH. 
HeEwry looked cocky ; STORM was calm ; WHITWORTH appeared not 
a whit worth; RiGBy looked for ’opeful results; BakER alone seemed 
very much alum-ed for the consequences. 

The following Wimbledon Common Law Procedure Act was passed 
for the eccasion :— 

1, Each prisoner will be prosecuted by the Standing Counsel of the 
National Rifle Association. 

2. Each prisoner will during trial stand upon his fixed mechanical | 
wrist and other trifles, and will find his own firing. 

3. The following rule shall be considered to be intelligible, and any 
body presuming to question its meaning shall be committed for con- 
smpt :— 


“It is invariably admitted that the increased weight of barrel greatly improves 
the shooting ofarifie. Sixty rifleé cannot be made * equal in every respect to the 
one chosen’ if it be necessary in making them up to diminish the weight of barrel 
to bring them witain the prescribed weight.” 


— ——— Ss 


atmospheric condition will determine something or other to be settled 
hereafter. 

6. Everything to be all right, and we’re all jolly good fellows. 

Asa very full report was published at the time of trial we forbear 
to enter into details, but we may state that in the course of the after- 
noon all the prisoners were discharged. 


Accident in High Life. 


As one of our most eminent colonial bishops was taking a drive 
with his private secretary they got into a discussion, and their remarks 
were so pointed that they fell out. We regret to say that through 
the shock the bishop’s heart was broken, and his secretary’s feelings 
were so lacerated that a rupture is inevitable. 

Tur young Prince is reported not to have ail his toes on one 
foot. (‘This must be read a second time to be understood. 

MepicaL.—'lhere is now a great stir about the propriety of having 
Female Doctors. For our own parts, we fancy that ladies would make 
very indifferent surgeons, although some of them might be very fair 
apothe- Carries. 

A BacHELor’s Party.—A Spinster, of course. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 60, Fleet-etreet, E.C.—March 5, 1864. 
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SCENE IN COURT. 


OR some time past the gentlemen 
practising at the Criminal Bar 
have been unusually well behaved, 
and this good behaviour is probably 
the effect of the decisive line of 
conduct recently adopted by the 
learned Common Serjeant in 
immediately adjourning the court 
when a member of the bar became 
especially insubordinate, and the 
consequence was that for several 
weeks the tone of the gentlemen | 


gined possible. But this improved 
behaviour turns out to have been 


storm, and we find that Mr. Mer- 
CALFE, instead of having left his 
insubordination for ever in his 
chambers inthe Temple, hassimply 
bottled it up for future use. And 
on Monday week last he uncorked 
the phial of his wrath, and poured 
it out upon the devoted head of 
Mr. COMMISSIONER KERR. This 
is the gentlemanly tone in which 
Mr. METCALFE addressed the jury in the presence of that judge :— 





‘‘The learned counsel, in opening the case to the jury, complained of the 
manner in which the two last cases had been summed up by the learned judge, and 
said that if the court had been differently constituted, and if the learned judge who 
usually presided had been present, he should probably not have felt himself com- 
pelled to take the course he had done in pressing so many inquiries upon the 
attention of the jury.” 

Mr. Kerr of course insisted upon an apology, and Mr. MEeTcaLre 
could not imagine what he had done to call for Mr. Kerr’s indigna- 
tion. Mr. Kerr pointed out the impertinence of which Mr. 
METCALFE had been guilty, and threatened to adjourn the court if no 
apology were offered. He further said that 

‘‘He considered the observation that had becn made was high!y disrespectful, 


and he believed that every one in court was of the same opinion. (Ilere there 
were loud cries of ‘Hear, hear.’) He should insist upon an unconditional with- 


drawal of the observation.”’ 


Whereupon Mr. METCALFE draws in, as all these insurgent counsel 
must, of necessity, do. 

“Mr. Metcanre upon this said that if his lordship considered the observation 
disrespectful, he should of course withdraw it.” 

This sort of thing ought to be put a stop to, not only for the sake | 
of the dignity of thie judge, who represents the QUEEN, but also for 
the sake of those right-thinking members of the bar who would never 
allow the failure of a cause to tempt them into expressions of dis- 
respect for the judge who tried it. For our parts we give the rowdy 
portion of the bar this warning:—Whenever a case of the kind 
occurs again we shall make a point of favouring the public with a 
splendid full-length portrait of the offending barrister. This arrange- 
ment will probably meet his views as well as those of our readers, as 
it will afford him that which doubtless in his opinion is the next best 
thing to ame Reneneeny | : 


LIVES OF EMINENT “STATESMEN. 


No, 80.— VALEDICTORY. 


As we were taking up our pen for the purpose of writing the 
biography of—but no, under the circumstances we will withhold 
immortality from the panting aspirant. Well, then, as we were about 
to indite one of those essays on the character of the British Statesman, 
which have tended so greatly to maintain a due sense of responsibility 
and a nervous dread of wrong-doing in the bosoms of the Collective 
Wisdom of these fortunate isles, a menial knocked softly at our door 
and informed us that an elderly gentleman, of prepossessing manners, 
was imploring an interview on his knees and the mat in the passage. 

With that tender disposition and affability of nature, which a 
discerning public must have gathered from these pages to be our 
peculiar characteristic, we admitted the earnest applicant. We recog- 
nized him at a glance, but wild horses, not to mention Bray’s Traction 
Engines (no, we don’t mean donkeys, Lokp ROBEKT, so it is no 
business of yours), shall not drag his name from us, 
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“Take a seat,” we said to the venerable nobleman, as we pushed a 
ox of a prime brand towards him; “ only remember, we can’t knock 
off a statesman in less than three minutes and a h: uf, and we go to 
press at five, so cutit short. Is it Denmark? Or do you want to 
know what to do with the E ARL OF MEDDLE and MUDDLE ?” 

“My dear friend,’ replied the —~—, “I should not dream of 
troubling you with matters of such little importance. As for Den- 
mark, as that witty rascal B. OQ. said the other day, we can always 
wait till the fire goes out.’ 

“Do you know, I think you must have him in again,” we observed, 
handing the ane ient party alight: “he’s very smart, and you’ve no 
talent among your lot.’ 

“ Well, if you wish it,’ was the ’sreply; “but you see that 
colchicum sticks in my throat. However, we'll see. Then as for 
JOHNNY, why | think we might talk him into resting and being 
thankful. As we are on the subject I may as well own a word from 
you——” 

“Consider it said,” we cut in, “and get on as quick as you can; for 
remember, I have all the cares of the nation on my head, and hav en’t 
so much time for idling as you ministers have.” 

“Hush!” said the , imploringly, as he looked round with 
suspicion. “ Walls have ears! But to my point. About those 
‘Lives of Statesmen.’ Do you think that the British public can 
exist without them ? I have no wish to injure my country, though 
I have occasionally done foolish things. But if you can stop 
them——” 

“Why ?” we interposed, with our severest tone. 

“The poor devils in the House are so unsettled I can’t get them to 
attend to business. From Wednesday to Wednesday they are in a 
state of nervous agitation, wondering whose turn it is next to be 
either immortalized or annihilated, D1srarLr has never recovered 
it, I assure you. His chin tuft has turned quite grey, and so has 
poor GrEY’s wig. As for CrciL, he would have lost his senses had 
such a thing been possible, and MONTAGUE would certainly have had 
brain-fever but for one reason—he hadn't the money about him.” 

* Look here,” we felt it our duty to remark at this point, “we are 
not in the House, and don’t want any of these witticisms, which you 
ought to be aware | must remember, for they are my own, only you've 
disguised them—and spoilt them.” 

‘** Beg ten thousand pardons,” said the ——; “ but, you see, a habit 
of frothy persiflage is not easily got rid of. But you will stop them, 
won't you ?” . 

“ T will consider it,’ was our guarded reply. 

“ Now, look here! I know your position is next to rr Masrsry’s. 
The table of precedence, of course, puts FUN before Westbury (wild 
dog, that Westbury) and the ArciupisioPp OF CANTERBURY. But 
still a title may be—the fact is, you know, I had one ready for W-LT-k, 
only BRIGHT — & val” 

“Excuse me,” we remarked, in our most chilling tone, “but you 
are addressing U S, a not your ribald fellow- rep iresentatives! We 
only understand the well of English undefiled !” (It will be observed 
we assumed the royal plural now.) 

“Forty million pardons!” said the ——, apologetically; “but I 
mean that since the 7'-m-s, which has been dying for the distinction 
for years, cannot now have the Peeraye, you, pe srhaps, wouldn’t mind— 
to oblive me and the rest of the aristocracy—allowiny us to adorn our 
ranks with P 

Here we rang the bell. A domestic appeared, and was ordered to 
show out the abashed and penitent ——. 

But on mature consideration, we have felt it our duty to, lock up 
the biographical spring at which the public has so long drunk-in 
wisdom. We desire the national representatives to apply what minds 
they have to the national business, undisturbed and in peace. We 
therefore make our bow to a b ereaved and desolated public, and retire 


from mortal ken. 











EPIGRAM. 
On a RecuNT CHANGE OF NAME, 


ONE Mr. SNOOKE 
Ilas been and took 
The more distinguished name of Woops; 
To judge from his aim 
At a high-sounding name, 
He appears to beloug to the “ Woulds-if-they-~ oulds,” 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—What country of Europe should have the largest 


capital? Ireland ; because its capital is always Dublin (doubling). 
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8 the Brothers Dro- 
mio, the Brothers 
WEBB are 80 much 
alike, that even 
proms g one to 

a better actor 
than the other 
would not create 
the slightest differ- 
ence between them. 
They have been 
cast by nature in 
the same mould, 
and cast by them- 
selves in the same 
old “ Comedy of 
Errors,’ which, in 
the palmy days of 
the drama, was 
converted into an 
operatic hodge- 

} podge, but which, 

in these so-called degenerate times, managers produce as a play, 

wisely considering it one not worth an old song, At the Princess’s 
the play has been seen by the Prince. The Prince says he’s delighted, 
and the Princess’s audience say they are delighted too, so that im this 

all are as much alike as the actors. It is no slight honour for 
two comedians to receive thé countenance of royalty, in acknowledg- 
ment of the marvellous similarity of their own ; and the twin brothers, 
so successful on the London stage, will make a fortune for their repre- 
sentatives when they start on what may with strict propriety be called 

8 provincial two-er. The acting is as good as the likeness, and the 

rome admire the one as much as they are amazed and amused by 

e other. 





Mr. SoTHERN has so triumphantly shown his versatility in 
“ Bunkum Muller,” that it is daily made the subject of a street pro- 
cession, but the audience of the Haymarket are yet loath to part with 
their old favourite DuNDREARY, and persist in prominently applauding 
the actor’s stumble over the carpet, because it most reminds them of 
the skip and shuffle of his insane but deliciously diverting lordship. 
Apart an indiscreet use of the fact that red ink and the useful 
periodical of which one Harvey discovered the circulation, have a 
similar hue when wiped up with a white handkerchief, the piece is 
amusing, and the performance decidedly clever. It is a daring experi- 
ment, however, in the year of the tercentenary to chisel a burst of 
laughter out of a bust of SHAKESPEARE, and convert the image of 
the-immortal into a stage dummy, by taking up the outline of the 
form with a pair of tongs, The only reasonable excuse that could be 
made for the indignity offered is that, at this season, the fire-irons are 
considered a compliment to the grate, Toe Opp May. 





SONG FOR SOMEBODY “ ELSE.” 
A Law Lyric. 


Hunt for your wills, look for your wills, 
Search in all corners for fresh codicils ; 
Windows and doors, ceilings and floors, 
Each may hide something, you know. 
Pop, pop, Pop 
places, wine-cellars, book-cases, 
Nor stop, stop, stop 
Till you’ve searched from the bettom to top. 
Nobody can say what a man 
May find if he thinks any one had a plan 
Of hiding away, from the clear light of day, 
The papers that fortune bestow. 


Rip up your suits, rummage your boots, 
Luck may attend you in legal disputes, 
Trousers and vest, may a bequest, 
Show you've a title to share, 
; Try, try, try 
Each wainscotting board that may serve for a hoard, 
And pry, pry, pry 
Into lofts where the light may be rare. 
Where there’s a will, for good or for ill, 
‘There’s always a way to unsettle it still ; 
So find codicils, if you run lawyers’ bills, 
As an oather has just done ELsE-swear. 


Your nose in all 





FUN. 


rrr tenets lt 
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THE WAR SONG OF THE AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN ARMY, 


Come, heroes, unequalled in valiance, 
Brave sons of the Fatherland, come, 
March en in your gallant, battalions, 
To the soul-stirring roll of the drum! 
March on! Fame and Victory arm you, 
And risk of defeat there is none ! 
There is nothing at all to alarm you— 
For your numbers are just two to one, 
To one! 
To one! 
The enemy’s powerless to harm you 
(For two surely ought to beat one), 


Come, offspring of Germany’s valour, 
Your aid the dear Fatherland seeks ! 
Dismiss the unsoldierlike pallor 
That spreads on your beautiful cheeks. . 
March on! Never soldiers wero braver, 
When prodigies had to be done, 
Than you, when it’s all in your favour, 
And your numbers are just two to one. 
To one! 
To one ! 
Wrest the Duchies from Danish enslaver ! 
(Don’t be nervous—you're quite two to one !) 


Come, pluck up your courage, and stifle 
The doubt that incessantly comes, 
That even you might for a trifle 
Be beaten as well as the drums! 
March on! Let your sad hearts be lightened 
By thinking at worst you can run; 
And the shame won’t be very much heightened 
By the fact you were just two to one. 
To one! 
To one! 
You really ought not to be frightened 
With the odds on your side, two to one! 





A BAD EXCUSE WORSE THAN NONE. 


Ws don’t know whether or not the authorities at the War Office 
have been put in possession of. the little fact embodied in the follow- 
ing advertisement (extracted from the Standard of the 27th ult.), but 
if they haven’t, we have much pleasure in submitting it to their 
notice :— 

ONDON ARTILLERY BRIGADE.—The CARBINE PRACTICE To-day 


must be POSTPONED from the foul state of some of the arms.—By order, 
Feb. 27, 1864. Il. CURTIS, Lieutenant. 


There is a charming candour about this little notification which sug- 
gests to us the probability that “H. Curtis, Lieutenant,” is a guile- 
less youth who scorns anything that savours, however remotely, of 
deception. He will, we are sure, be happy to publish, in the local 
newspaper, the amount of his annual income, the items of his last 
week’s washing-bill, and the amount due to his tailor, together with 
my other little personal particulars anybody may wish to learn about 
im. 

That an officer of Artillery should tell the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, is, of course, undeniably proper, but it is not expected of 
him that he should always tell the whole truth, except in a court of 
justice. Would it not have been wiser to have suppressed the cause 
of the postponement of the parade, lieutenant, and to have contented 
yourself with the announcement of the mere fact, when the reason 
was so extremely discreditable? We have invariably patted the 
Volunteers on the back, not because we think they require anything 
in the shape of Press bolstering-up, but simply because their excellent 
behaviour and extreme efficiency have elicitéd from us, as from others, 
expressions of high admiration ; but we must take upon ourselves to 
except from our otherwise universal commendation, a corps whose 
arms are in so unsoldierlike a condition as to prevent their meeting 
for the purposes for which they were ized, and who, moreover, 
are also so simple as to publish the discreditable fact to the world. 


“Pardon my warmth,” as the red-hot poker said to the clown 
when he inadvertently put it in his pocket. 
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Fun m Parltament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpary, 29TH Feprvary. 


THE Eart or Dery hoped that people out of doors would not 
make a mistake. The Ecclemastical Commissionérs had lots of pocket 


spend it exeept as they were told. The Lorp CHANCELLOR said it 
was all right. The Marquis OF WESTMEATH, assuming MazzINI 
to know all about the conspiracy in Paris, asked if the Government 
here would make Mazzini suffer for his playful amusement over the 
water. Eart RussELL, though yery properly expressing hatred of 
continental cut-throat principles, as properly refused, on mere sus- 
picion, to play the part of police jackal to France. The MarQvuis oF 
WESTMEATH went at it again, probably incited thereto by the recol- 
lection of EArt RussELt’s readiness to lay hold of the Alexandra, 
just as he might lay hold of Mazzinr. Eart GRANVILLE spoke of 
the joint Railway Committee as a delightful little party who kept on 
bowing to each other with never an interval save one, and eyen then 
the heads and tails, in respect of Upper and Lower, Government and 
Opposition, came up two and two. Lorp St, Lkonarp’s, on the Insane 
Prisoners’ Act Amendment Bill, showed what a wretched leaky water- 
can was ForBEs WINsLow’s doctrine of “uncontrollable impulse,” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Lorp R. Crcrt threatened the Government with something dread- 
ful after Easter. Is Lorp Crctt trotting in the Dueapes baaen, 
or is he driving his own cab? Perky little Cox, who appearg to be 
working for an invitation to the Tuileries, conceived it his mission to 
ask Mr. STANSFIELD where he lived, what he did with himself, who 
were his associates, etc., etc. At page 670, London Commercial 
Directory, he (Mr. Cox) had seen the name of Mr. S8., 85, Thuploe- 
square, and he (Mr. C.) wassorry. Bless his little heart—was he 
though? How sorry’ we are for Cox. Mr. STANSFIELD spoke 
as an Englishman for himself, and as an Englishman for his 
friend. Mr. Hennessy moved the adjournment of the House, 
in order to explode much virtuous gunpowder. Then Cox gave 
another bantam crow; was astonished that Mr. STANSFIELD de- 
fended his friend. Cox didn’t want that at all. He was preparing 
to ask Mr. STANSFIELD how many crocks and kettles he had in his 
house, when Mr, STANSFIELD again moved all the gentlemanly feeling 
of the Commons by his method of meeting all this impertinence. Lorp 
C. HaMILTON and ALDEBMAN Rose so far forgot themselves as to 
insinuate a doubt of Mr. STANSFIELD’s word, but they did Mr. 
STANSFIELD no harm, and themselves a good deal. Now came a 
great wrestling match between Dizzy and Pam. The Right Honour- 
able gave his antagonist many severe tugs, but he lost much of his 
hold by striving on the slippery ground of premature reasoning, By 
all means lay little RussgELL on his back without any mercy if he has 
been making another Bedford bungle, but first let us hear all he has 
to say. Pam tripped up his opponent on the wet grass of the prema- 
ture, but Pam was decidedly angry, so not decidedly logical. Itisa 
new debating artifice to say that we must let RussE Lt alone because 
they have raised him a peg. According to this doctrine, all the Go- 
vernment has to do when a Minister has made a mess of things, is to 
put him on a shelf where he cannot be got at. Mn. 8. FirzezraLp 
said that his master had decidedly got the best of it, 

: HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEspay., 

THE MARQUIS OF CLANRICARDE wished to know if we had told 
the Government at Washington that we were not to be humbugged 
on the question of Irish recruiting. 

Fart Rvssktr’s answer was very shifty. He could not act because 
all he had heard was through an informer, yet he could act in the 
ease of the Alexandra, when he had a couple of informers. We sup- 
pose one informer more would have moved the Foreign Secretary. 
Ear_ Russet took occasion, as he always does, to give a spiteful 
slap in the face to the Confederates, but in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, the Government were nowhere. 

; HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Mr. Marsu moved that the Civil Service and Miscellaneous 
Estimates be cut shorter. Mz, Marsn appears to be an enemy to 
anything in the way of amusing the people by aid of government. 
Mr. Pert said that the increase looked more than it really was. 
They had carried expenses into this little book which the little book 
didn’t know before, and besides that they had to make the landed 
interest amicable by an occasional sop of compensation. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNEsDAY. 

Mr. Larrp showed his good sense by allowing his Chain and Anchor 
Bill to be polished up in committee, so that it may be as strong as he 
desires the chains and anchors. themselves. 
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young Danret O’DonoeGuusr is to 
the career he has begun. To attribute such conduct as his to folly is 
simply to flatter the poor creature, for the most uneducated in 
London streets is not so silly as this would-be agitator appears to be. 
Foolish as he is, there must be a point where the mere cunning of 
the savage would bid him pause. It seems, then, that a wilful and 
overpowering vanity can be the only mainspring of such a maniac’s 
actions. To insult the memory of th 

indecent piece of blackguardism, which this gibbering and ridiculous 
descendant of all the Borvs and Gorillas had better not repeat. He 
aims at the notoriety of a trial for treason. We promise him the 
distinction of a dueking in a horsepond if he re among reason- 
able beings (and therefore, of course, out of 
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TOWN TALK. 
Y THe Luncuer at THE Pups. 


“ONE profits by the misfortunes of one’s neighbours,” is a piece of 
to TUPPER. 


ut it is not often that we see the wisdom of the saw illustrated on 


such a large scale as might have been obseryed in a recent reply of 
Ear DE Grey’s in the House, He stated that an artillery and en- 
gineer officer had been sent out as a commission to America to report 
e the progress of ordnance, and, generally, the improvements intro- 


ced in the noble art of war. He added that it had not been thought 


worth while to send a similar deputation to the scene of the Dano- 
Germanic contest. There is something funnily cool about making 
capital in this way out of our neighbours’ affliction. Picture to 


ourselyes a night attack of the Confederates and the retreat of the 
ederals, Enter several fierce Southerners into a tent and discover a 


middle-aged gentleman in his night-shirt making notes. They proceed 
to bayonet him, “Stop,” he cries, “ my person is 
are you a pewmpeper reporter?” “Oh, no! I’m a Parliamentary 


Commissioner |” 


” * What, 


nsation. 


" has Mr. SransFExD, of the Admiralty, cleared up this ex- 


traerdinary connection of his name with the late plot to assassinate 


imperor?” That isthe universal question just now, Now, to 
out of the difficulty, First of 
» the whole thing is a fabrication of the French police, But those 

like STANSFRLD, unless 


re were really grounds for doing so, They would have invented a 


ish ministry. Second, Mons, 


Duc pg SmirH for their purposes; or even supposing they knew of 
him, they would never have ‘rica with a Soak that must 
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Apropos of this riot, it becomes a 


e late Prince Consort is an 


immediate Irish 


circle) the miserable antics ‘for which any right-minded ghoule would 
blush. (My compliments te the pu ous gentleman, and all com- 
munications directed to “ The Lun at the Pubs” will, etc., ete. 

Was there ever such an adept in the art of humbug as our belov 
Premier? The Trades Societies waited on him to obtain his 
co-operation in obtaining the opening of the Museums and Galleries 
on Sunday. He laughed in their faces—in his sleeye—and sent them 
away delighted with him, though for all the good they got they might 
as well have sat down on the pavement in front of Cambridge House, 
and played “ fox and goose” until removed by the police. Let the 
Trades Societies know that it is not by deputations and palavers 
with the Whigs that they will obtain the desirable end they seek, 
This and twenty other things are only to be got from a Reformed 
Parliament. “ Reform! reforia !” must be their we a and 
war-cry, if need be—and for that great and all-embracing end they 
must unite and co-operate instesd-of letting themselves be led away 
in the wilderness of politics after those cute prophets, Lord This, and 
Lord That, who, preaching philanthropy, or some such fraction of a 
— whole, break up an army that threatens destruction to their 
order. 

THERE is a decided split in the Tory camp. Ma. Bentinck, a 
giant of the party, has quitted the seat he held behind Disnagut 
and seeks for one among the i dents below the gangway. i 
say “seeks” advisedly, because as yet he has failed to find one is 
not claimed by some M.P. with s prescriptive right. The result is 
that he wanders about like a “ passa spirit ’—or perhaps J should 
say a Cherubim, for he can’t sit do 
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WANTED, A GOVERNESS. 
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CONFIRMATION STRONG. 


Tt has been the aim of certain lords in Parliament to blacken the 
government of Victron EMMANUEL, and declare that Italy is no further 
advanced than she was when underthe Bourbon rule. We all know 
and respect the determined party spirit of these noblemen, who 
sacrifice their own consciences to advance the interests of their faction, 
by enlisting the sympathies of the Pope’s brass band. Luckily, there 
are, on the other side, gentlemen of unblemished integrity, who 
testify to the progress which Italy has made under the new régime. 
But where a case is being argued in this way, with witnesses brought 
forward by either side, the most impartial and trustworthy— because 
uninfluenced—evidence is the accidental and collateral testimony 
derived from sources extraneous to the questions. It is evidence of 
this sort which we adduce in favour of Italy, from that very plain 
matter-of-fact, and, as a rule, uninteresting publication, “The Postal 
Official Circular.” Of the rules laid down for the establishment of a 
Pattern Post (in the interests of commerce, observe !) in the Kingdom 
of Italy, the last paragraph speaks volumes :— 

‘It must be understood that the foregoing arrangement is confined to Packets of 
Patterns addressed to the Kingdom of Italy, and does not apply to packets addressed 
to the Papal States, or to Venetia.” 

May the day soon come when the sentence we quote shall be struck 
out from “The Postal Official Circular!” In other words, may the 
Kingdom of Italy soon extend from the Alps to the Adriatic ; for not 
until then will such a liberal arrangement be adopted in the two 
excepted States. 
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Tae Best WaTER-coLotr Exuisition.—The Drinking Fountain. 








Our friend THOMPSON advertises for a Governess ; the result is appalling, as shown above, 
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| WILLIE BREWED A PECK 0’ MADT. 


An Otp SONG WITH VARIATIONS BY THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


WILLIE brewed a peck o’ maut, 
And Ros and ALLAN cam to see; 
They mauted it the leelang night, 
And made a sort of linseed-tea. 
We are nae fou—we’re nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e ; 
The cock may craw, the tea may draw, 
For we will taste the linseed-tea ! 


Here are we met, three merry boys ; 
Three merry boys I trow are we ; 
And mony a night we’ve merry been, 
And many will—on linseed-tea ! 
We are nae fou— we’re nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e ; 
The cock may craw, the tea may draw, 
For we will taste the linseed-tea ! 


It is the moon—I ken her horn— 
That’s blinkin in the left sae hie ; 
She shines sae bright to wyle us hame, 
And wean us frae the linseed-tea. 
We are nae fou—we’re nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e ; 
The cock may craw, the tea may draw, 
For we will taste the linseed-tea ! 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa’, 
A silly coward loon is he ; 
Who last beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the king o’ linseed-tea. 
We are nae fou—we’re nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e; 
The cock may craw, the bree mun draw, 
For we will taste the linseed-tea ! 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE M.P. who “ entered uninvited” on a dis- 
cussion has been taken up for “ trespassing” on 
the time of the House. 

The Hon. Gentleman who “ flung himself” 
into the debate was caught floundering in the 
middle of a sentence, and rescued with difficulty. 
He is to be tried for attempted suicide. 


———$—— eS 


A Crack—or a Cracker. 


THE following paragraph is going the round of the papers. It is 
very evident that since the rifle has come into fashion, the use of the 
long bow has been revived :— 

** A curious trick of rifle shooting was performed in Paris last week. A Swiss 
gentleman backed himself to take aim with his carbine, then support it with his 


right arm, then with his left hand put his hat over the muzzle, and hit the centre of 
the target. This he did three times in succession.” 


One of our young men, who has been instantly dismissed, suggested 
that, as he shot through his hat, his efforts must have been “ crowned ” 
with success, 


What’s in a Name? 


THE newly-arrived Ambassadors from the Court of Madagascar, 
will certainly prove a valuable acquisition if their somewhat signifi- 
cant names prove to be indicative of corresponding personal qualifica- 
tions. His Excellency RAINANDRAIN could, doubtless, render the 
office of the hitherto indefatigable Mr. THwaltTEs a perfect sinecure, 
as his mere presence should ensure a healthful state of affairs in the 
metropolis, that the most Utopian dreams of the ubiquitous Board of 
Works could never aspire to. His Excellency RaIN-FER-INGIN 
would be invaluable to any economically-disposed railway company 
(the G. W. R. for instance). That the Rev. Mr. Durrvs (doubtless 
a local vernacular variation of the cognomen of a distinguished 
family—the Duffers), accompanies these INTELLIGENT foreigners (who 
are stated to speak a little English, have thick lips, and a little 
hair on their faces), seems very natural. Very! 
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MY LADS, YOU’D BETTER NOT TRY ANY TRICKS. 


Pam. :—“ NOW A STORMS EXPECTED, 


LEAVE THE HELM TILL IT’S OVER.” 
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